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POPULAR  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND- 


CHAPTER  I. 


PoHUed  despondency  at  the  closg  ot  the  American  War— Snpposed  clccmT  ol  PopnUtion— 
It«  ical  increaee — Dexelopment  of  the  prodnctiTe  power  of  the  conntiy— AgricBltaw 
extended  and  improTed  —  Agricultuca]  condition  of  the  Eiutern,  South  Midland, 
North  Midland,  and  Sonth  Eaaiera,  oonnUes— Norfolk— Mr.  Coka-Soffidk— Kttei— 
BuckiigliamBhire — Oifrirdehirc  —  NDrthamptonghira— Bedfordshire— Piancii.  duke  ol 
Bedford  — IniproTed  breeds  of  aheen  and  oxen  — Bobert  Bak swell  — Connumptian  of 
animal  food  in  England- Cam bridgechiie—Idncotnahire-The  Gnat  Level  of  the  Peoi- 
Lincoln  Heath  and  the  Wolda  —  Noltinghamshire— DeibjBhin— Sorrej—HiddleMI— 
Kent— BosKi- Eanti— Berkahire— Windwr  Poieat. 

The  summer  whicb  followed  the  close  of  the  American  war  is  deiijribed 
as  "  an  amazing  and  portentous  one."  *  There  were  alarming  meteors  and 
tremendouH  tliunder  utorms.  For  many  weeks  of  June,  July,  and  Auguet, 
the  Bun  was  clouiled  over  with  a  smoky  fog  that  proceeded  from  whatever 
quarter  the  wind  blew.  At  noon,  it  cast  "  a  rust-coloured  ferrugtnouH  light ;" 
at  rising  and  setting,  it  was  "lurid  and  blood-coloured."  t  The  pheno- 
i  prevailed  over  the  whole  of  Europe.     The  people  looked   with  a 


superstitious  e 
tending  factions, 


1  the  "diaastFouB  twil^ht."     The  poet  asked  of    con- 


"  Is  it  a  time  tn  vrangte,  when  the  propi 
And  jiilJara  of  onr  phnet  eeem  to  &il ) 
And  Nature  with  a  dim  and  iieklj  eje 
To  wait  the  cJon  of  all  Vt 


J  Coi.i«r,  "Taak,"  boot  U. 


r 


2  POLITICAL  DEaPONDENCY.  [1760-1788 

With  **  fear  of  change/'  monarchs  were  perplexed.  Politicians  of  every  rank, 
subject  as  Englishmen  are  to  skiej  influences,  then  especially  believed  that 
their  country  was  ruined.  Sir  John  Sinclair,  one  of  the  most  enlightened  men 
of  his  time,  who,  with  a  few  others,  had  confidence  in  the  resources  of  British 
spirit  and  industry,  ventured  to  hold  a  different  opinion.  He  says,  that  in 
1788,  in  the  midst  of  much  terror  and  despondency,  he  hesitated  not  to 
assert  that  Britain  might  still  preserve  its  elevated  rank  amongst  the 
powers  of  Europe,  although  his  ideas  were  then  considered  visionary.*  He 
rested  his  confidence  upon  the  principle  that  debts  and  taxes  were  not 
alone  sufficient  to  effect  the  ruin  of  a  nation ;  and  he  was  supported  by  the 
fact,  that  for  a  century  previous  the  same  gloomy  prognostications  had 
always  resulted  in  the  undeniable  advance  of  the  country  in  material  pros- 
perity. Some  of  these  prognostications  were  not  tbe  mere  clamours  of 
popular  ignorance,  or  factious  exaggeration,  or  foreign  jealousy.  Lord 
Lyttleton,  in  1739;  lord  Bolingbroke,  in  1745;  David  Hume,  in  1761; 
Adam  Smith,  in  1776 ;  Dr.  Price,  in  1777 ;  lord  Stair,  in  1783, — each  honestly 
believed  that  England  was  fast  approaching  the  condition  of  inevitable*  bank- 
ruptcy. In  1784,  marshal  Conway,  who,  as  one  of  the  Shelbume  adminis- 
tration, had  been  ejected  from  power  in  the  previous  year,  writes  to  hid 
brother, — **  I  feel  rather  obliged  than  angry  at  all  those  who  have  any  how 
contributed  to  shuffle  me  out  of  the  most  troublesome  and  dangerous  scene 
this  country  was  ever  engaged  in.  1  don't  desire  to  be  an  actor  in  the  ruin 
of  my  country ;  and  if  the  vessel  must  sink,  I  had  rather  be  a  passenger  than 

the  pilot The  sums  spent  in  losing  America  are  a  blow  we  shall  never 

recover."  t 

The  statesmen  and  economists  who  predicted  absolute  ruin  from  any  increase 
of  the  Public  Debt  beyond  a  certain  maximum — seventy-five  millions,  or  a 
hundred  millions— never  appear  to  have  adequately  contemplated  the  possi- 
bility of  the  productive  power  of  the  country  keeping  pace  with  the  addi- 
tional load  of  taxation.  Sir  William  Blackstone,  who  in  general  exhibits  a 
pleasant  optimism  as  to  matters  of  government,  speaks  out  very  plainly  as  to 
the  inconveniences  of  enormous  taxes  caused  by  the  magnitude  of  national 
incumbrances.  He  tells  the  public  creditor  that  money  in  the  funds  does 
really  and  intrinsically  exist  only  in  "  the  land,  the  trade,  and  the  personal 
industry  of  the  subject,  from  which  the  money  must  arise  that  supplies  the 
several  taxes."  J  The  pledges  for  the  security  of  these  debts  being  thus 
defined,  the  question  of  the  value  of  the  security  can  only  be  answered 
by  estimating  the  capacity  of  a  country  to  make  constant  advances  in  a 
course  of  material  improvement. 

The  common  notions  of  the  decline  of  England  that  prevailed  during  the 
first  and  second  decades  of  the  reign  of  George  III.  were  associated  with  the 
vehement  assertion  that  her  population  was  decreasing.  Poets  and  statists 
equally  maintained  that  "  wealth  accumulates  and  men  decay."  §  G-oldsmith 
admits  that  the  depopulation  which  his  exquisite  poem  deplores,  is  affirmed 
by  several  of  his  wisest  and  best  friends  as  "no  where  to  be  seen."  Yet 
Goldsmith   had   supporters    in    his   opinion,  who    had   no  pretensions  to 

♦  "History  of  the  Revenxie,*'  vol.  ii.,  Appendix  iv. 
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"  the  poet*B  imagination."  Dr.  Price  maintained,  in  1777,  that  England  and 
Wales  contained  no  more  than  4,763,000  souls.  Arthur  Young,  in  1770, 
says,  ''  it  is  asserted  by  those  writers  who  affect  to  run  down  our  affairs, 
that,  rich  as  we  are,  our  population  has  suffered ;  that  we  have  lost  a  million 
and  a  half  of  people  since  the  Bevolution;  and  that  we  are  at  present 
declining  in  numbers."  •  The  estimates  of  Gregory  King,  founded  upon  the 
Betum  of  the  Hearth-money  collectors,  exhibited  a  population  of  five  mil- 
lions and  a  half  at  the  period  of  the  Bevolution.f  Either  those  estimates 
were  utterly  fallacious,  and  ought  to  have  shown  a  million  and  a  half  less  of 
people ;  or  the  belief  was  a  delusion  that  ''  it  is  employment  that  creates 
population" — that  "all  industrious  countries  are  populous,  and  propor- 
tionably  to  the  degree  of  their  industry."  X  Erom  the  accession  of  G-eorge  I. 
to  the  war  with  the  "North  American  Colonies, — a  period  of  sixty  years, 
— the  country  had  been  steadily  progressing  in  a  course  of  improvement ;  in 
partial  inclosures  of  cultivable  waste  land,  in  better  methods  of  husbandry,  in 
extension  of  manufactures,  in  more  complete  means  of  internal  communication. 
The  advance  was  slow,  compared  with  what  remained  to  be  done.  An 
elaborate  and  careful  statistical  writer  of  1774,  in  setting  forth  the  improving 
position  of  the  country,  puts  in  the  title-page  of  his  work  that  it  is  "  intended 
to  show  that  we  have  not  as  yet  approached  near  the  summit  of  improvement, 
but  that  it  will  afford  employment  to  many  generations  before  they  push  to 
their  utmost  extent  the  natural  advantages  of  Great  Britain."  §  Could  this 
sensible  writer  have  contemplated  the  possible  approaches  to  "  the  summit  of 
improvement,"  made  by  only  two  generations,  his  readers  of  that  period 
would  have  regarded  him  as  a  madman.  Yet  at  that  period  the  industrial 
energies  of  the  people  were  stimulated  to  turn  aside  from  the  beaten  track 
in  many  new  directions.  The  capability  of  Britain  greatly  to  multiply  her 
resources  began  to  be  dimly  perceived.  We  now  know,  as  a  reliable  fact, 
that  the  population  had  increased,  and  was  increasing. 

A  comparison  of  the  excess  of  Baptisms  over  Burials,  corrected  by  the 
experience  of  positive  enumerations,  shows,  that  from  1761  to  1781,  the 
population  had  increased  at  a  rate  exceeding  400,000  for  each  decennial 
period ;  the  increase  in  the  whole  of  the  previous  fifty  years  having  been 
little  above  200,000.  Upon  that  increase  of  nearly  a  million  and  a  quarter 
in  thirty  years,  there  was  a  still  larger  increase  of  more  than  a  million  and 
a  half  in  the  twenty  years  from  1781  to  1801.  ||  The  start  in  the  national 
industry,  supplying  new  sources  of  profitable  labour,  and  new  means  of 
subsistence,  to  increasing  numbers,  appears  to  have  been  singularly  con- 
current with  that  outburst  of  public  spirit  which  attended  the  administration 
of  the  first  William  Pitt.  The  shutting  up  of  one  portion  of  British  com- 
merce by  the  war  with  America  had  no  permanent  effect  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country  ;  although  we  are  in  no  con- 
dition to  judge  how  far  that  development  might  have  been  impeded  by  the 
waste  of  capital  in  war.     The  industrial  period,  from  the  accession  of 

•  Tocsg,  **Nortlieni  Tour,"  vol.  iv.  p.  .*»66.  f  Ante,  vol.  t.  p.  8,  and  Table,  p.  47. 
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George  III.  to  the  war  of  the  French  B^volution,  is  a  very  interesting  one 
to  be  described  in  detail.  We  apply  ourselves  to  the  task,  in  something 
like  a  continuation  of  the  plan  of  that  general  view  of  National  Progreas 
which  we  have  given  at  the  period  of  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover, 
and  partially  through  the  reign  of  G-eorge  I.  * 

Arthur  Young,  one  of  the  most  exact  of  those  economical  inquirers  who 
had  no  official  data  upon  which  to  found  their  calculations,  in  reckoning  the 
entire  population,  in  1770,  at  8,500,000  souls,  appears  to  have  over-estimated 
the  total  number  by  about  a  million  and  a  quarter.  The  population  of  agricul- 
ture, exclusive  of  landlords,  clergy,  and  parochial  poor,  he  reckoned  at  2,800,000. 
The  number  of  farmers  he  reckoned  at  111,498  ;  of  men-servants  and  labourers, 
at  557,490.  In  the  census  of  1851,  we  have  a  return  for  England  and  Wales 
of  225,318  occupiers  of  land,  employing  1,445,067  labourers.  The  farmers 
would  thus  appear  to  have  doubled  in  eighty  years ;  the  labourers  to  have 
almost  trebled.  This  comparative  estimate,  irapei-fect  as  it  is,  enables  us  to 
form  some  notion  of  the  agricultural  industry  of  those  eighty  years,  as  giving 
the  means  of  subsistence  to  all  who  were  employed  upon  the  land.  But  the 
improvement  appears  far  more  striking  when  we  consider  that,  in  1770, — 
taking  the  population  at  Young's  estimate  of  8,500,000,  and  reckoning  the 
adult  males  at  a  fourth  of  that  number, — one-third  of  the  adult  male  popu- 
lation, as  enumerated  by  him,  was  employed  in  providing  food  for  themselves 
and  their  families,  and  for  the  other  two-thirds  of  the  population :  in  other 
words,  whilst  one  man  was  cultivating  the  land,  two  men  were  engaged  in 
other  occupations.  This  proportion  indicates  a  high  state  of  civilization. 
But  a  much  higher  condition  was  reached  in  1851,  when  only  26  per  cent,  ol 
the  adult  males  were  agricultural ;  that  is,  whilst  one  man  was  cultivating 
the  land,  three  men  were  engaged  in  some  other  employment.  The 
*i8cendancy  of  scientific  theory  over  traditional  practice  has  produced  this 
striking  change ;  and  that  ascendancy  has  been  called  forth  more  and  more 
by  the  certainty  of  the  profitable  application  of  capital  to  agricultural  enter- 
prise. This  application  of  capital,  m  the  first  twenty  years  of  the  reign  of 
George  111.,  may  be  in  some  degree  indicated  by  the  circumstance  that  the 
Inclotfure  Bills  passed  from  1760  to  1779  were  more  than  a  thousand  in 
number.  Improved  methods  of  husbandry  were  concurrent  with  this  exten- 
sion of  the  area  of  cultivation.  The  great  features  of  this  period  of  the 
development  of  the  vast  productive  powers  of  the  soil  are  very  marked ;  and, 
without  touching  upon  the  technicalities  of  agricultural  science,  we  may  not 
unprofitably  enter  upon  such  a  general  view  of  the  condition  of  particular 
districts,  as  may  show  how  earnestly  many  were  then  labouring  to  make  two 
blades  of  grass  grow  where  one  grew  before,  and  yet  how  much  they  left  to 
be  done  by  the  labours  of  other  generations.  Incidentally  we  shall  notice 
the  condition  and  manners  of  the  rural  population. 

We  commenced  our  previous  general  view  of  the  National  Industry  with 
a  brief  survey  of  the  West  of  England,  the  seat  of  the  greatest  commercial 
and  manufacturing  prosperity  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
We  now  propose  to  make  a  similar  examination  of  the  agricultural  condition 
of  the  East  of  England,  continuing  our  former  sketch  of  the  development  of 

*  Ante,  vol.  ▼.  chiipters  I.  and  IT. 
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the  resources  of  that  portion  of  our  island.  We  use  the  term  "  East  *' 
as  a  general  phrase,  in  the  same  way  that  Arthur  Young  used  it  in  his 
*'  Farmer's  Tour  through  the  East  of  England."  If  a  line  be  drawn  from 
the  British  Channel,  keeping  to  the  east  of  the  Avon,  on  to  the  Humber 
also  keeping  to  the  east  of  the  Trent,  it  will  include  four  of  our  great 
Begistration  Divisions,  in  which  pastoral  and  agricultural  industry  is  the  predo- 
minant feature  now,  as  it  has  been  from  the  earliest  times.  These  divisions, — 
the  Eastern,  the  South  Midland,  the  North  Midland,  the  South  Eastern, — com- 
prise twenty  counties  out  of  the  forty  of  England.  Their  progress  in  population 
was  not  very  marked  till  after  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  Ac- 
cording to  G-regory  King  they  numbered,  at  the  Eevolution,  2,364,785  souls. 
They  had  increased,  in  the  census  of  1801,  to  8,078,591 ;  but  in  that  of 
1851,  to  5,674,494.  They  always  fully  kept  pace  with  the  general  advance 
of  the  population  of  England  and  Wales,  amounting,  as  nearly  as  may  be, 
to  one-third  of  the  whole,  at  the  three  several  periods.* 

"All  England  may  be  carved  out  of  Norfolk,  and  represented  therein,"  says 
the  quaint  Thomas  Fuller.  He  there  saw  fens  and  heaths,  light  and  deep 
soils,  sand  and  clay,  meadows  and  pasture,  arable  and  woodlands.  The 
variety  of  the  shire  made  its  ancient  cultivation  necessarily  as  various. 
Experimental  agriculture  proceeded  very  slowly.  The  fens  were  undrained ; 
the  sands  were  unmarled.  G-radually  Norfolk,  and  its  neighbour  Suffolk, 
became  the  nurseries  of  what  was  termed  '*  the  new  husbandry."  Arthur 
Young  states  that  at  a  period  not  beyond  sixty  years, forty  years,  and  even  thirty 
years,  from  the  time  when  he  travelled  through  Norfolk,  all  the  northern  and 
western,  and  a  part  of  the  eastern,  tracts  of  the  county  were  sheep-walks, 
let  as  low  as  from  6d.  to  Is.  6d,,  or  28,  an  acre.f  The  great  change  came 
with  inclosures,  long  leases,  and  large  farms,  by  the  marling  of  light  lands,  and 
by  the  introduction  of  an  excellent  course  of  crops,  in  which  the  culture  of 
turnips  and  clover  was  the  distinguishing  feature.  ''  Turnips  on  well-manured 
land,  thoroughly  hoed,  are  the  only  fallow  in  the  Norfolk  course."  Farmers  in 
many  other  districts  had  attempted  the  turnip  husbandry,  but  found  it 
unprofitable  through  their  .own  igporance  and  slovenliness.  In  the  East 
Biding  of  Yorkshire  very  few  would  incur  the  labour  of  hoeing  their 
tumip^.J  Some  alleged  that  small  turnips  were  better  than  lar^e,  because 
the  sheep  would  eat  up  the  small  and  leave  much  of  the  large.  The  wisest  of 
the  Norfolk  farmers  sliced  their  turnips,  even  without  a  special  machine  for 
saving  that  labour.  The  four-course  system  of  crops  was  that  of  the  Norfolk 
farmers — turuips,  barley,  clover,  wheat.  Many  other  cultivators  attempted 
to  obtain  two  and  even  three  white  crops  in  succession,  and  then  left  the  land 
to  recruit  itself  in  a  year,  or  several  years,  of  barrenness,  in  which  the  rapid 
growth  of  weeds  made  the  supposed  rest  a  real  exhaustion.  Six  years  after 
Arthur  Young  had  been  eulogizing  the  husbandry  of  a  portion  of  Norfolk, 
Mr.  Coke  came  into  possession  of  his  estate  at  Uolkham.  In  that  year  of  1776 
the  whole  district  was  uninclosed.  The  only  wheat  consumed  in  that  part  of  the 
county  was  imported.  Mr.  Coke  ''  converted  West  N  orfolk  from  a  rye-growing 
to  a  corn-growing  district."  §     fiut  he  did  something  even  better.     Unable 
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to  let  his  estate  even  at  flye  shillings  an  acre,  he  determined  to  beoome  a 
farmer  himself.  He  did  not  set  about  his  work  with  the  self-conceit  that 
might  hare  been  produced  by  a  large  fortune  and  high  connections.  He 
gathered  about  him  all  the  practical  agriculturists  of  his  district,  who  came 
once  a  year  to  partake  his  hospitality,  and  to  communicate  their  experience 
to  the  spirited  young  man  who  wanted  to  learn.  He  very  soon  was  enabled 
to  become  an  instructor  himself.  The  annual  sheep-shearings  of  Holkham 
grew  famous  throughout  the  civilized  world.  Men  came  from  every  quarter 
to  see  a  great  English  gentleman — ^who  had  raised  his  rents  from  tens  to 
hundreds,  and  had  yet  enriched  his  tenants  as  much  as  himself, — mixing,  with 
a  far  nobler  simplicity  than  that  of  the  feudal  times,  with  guests  of  every 
rank  ;  seeking  from  the  humblest  yeoman  who  was  earnest  in  his  calling  the 
knowledge  of  some  new  fact  that  would  benefit  his  district  and  his  country. 
Mr.  Coke's  agricultural  knowledge  was  not  mere  theory.  He  taiight  the 
Norfolk  farmers  to  turn  their  turnip-husbandry  to  a  better  use  than  that  of 
producing  manure,  by  teaching  them  how  to  improve  the  qualities  of  their 
stock,  in  the  judgment  of  which  he  was  thoroughly  skilled.  During  his  long 
life  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  most  of  the  triumphs  of  scientific  hua- 
bandry ;  and  his  example  pointed  the  way  to  that  continued  course  of 
improvement,  which  has  effected  such  marvels  since  the  British  agriculturist 
became  self-reliant,  and  saw  that  his  prosperity  needed  no  protective  laws  to 
maintain  a  supply  of  food  quite  commensurate  vnth  the  rapid  multiplication 
of  the  people. 

The  agriculture  of  many  parts  of  Suffolk  is  described  by  Arthur  Young 
as  emphatically  "  true  husbandry."  He  says,  **  those  who  exalt  the  agricul- 
ture of  Planders  so  high  in  comparison  with  that  of  Britain,  have  not,  I 
imagine,  viewed  with  attention  the  country  in  question."  Thomas  Tusser, 
who  was  a  Suffolk  farmer  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  attributes 
the  plenty  of  Suffolk — the  mutton,  beef,  com,  butter,  cheese,  and  the 
abundant  work  for  the  labouring  man — ^to  the  system  of  inclosures,  which 
he  contrasts  with  the  common  fields  of  Norfolk.  Suffolk,  as  well  as  Essex, 
was  very  early  a  county  "inclosed  into  petty  quillets,"  according  to  Fuller, 
whence  the  proverb  "  Suffolk  stiles,"  and  "  Essex  stiles."  Sir  John  Cullum, 
in  1784,  describes  the  drainage  of  the  arable  lands  as  the  great  improvement 
that  had  fertilized  spots  that  before  produced  but  little.  The  farmer  was  no 
longer  content  to  let  his  soil  be  "  water-slain,"  the  old  expressive  term  in 
Suffolk  for  undrained  wet  land.  He  knew  nothing  of  draining-tiles ;  but  he 
cut  drains  two  feet  deep,  and  wedge-shaped,  filling  them  with  busheSy 
and  with  haulm  over  the  bushes.  Sir  John  shows  how  the  cultivators  had 
learned  the  value  of  manure,  instead  of  evading  the  compulsory  clause  of 
their  leases  by  which  they  were  bound  not  to  sell  the  manure  made  in  their 
own  yards.  He  paints,  as  "  the  late  race  of  farmers,"  those  who  "  lived  in  the 
midst  of  their  enlightened  neighbours,  like  beings  of  another  order.  In  their 
personal  labour  they  were  indefatigable  ;  in  their  dress,  homely;  in  their  man- 
ners, rude."  Their  "  enlightened  neighbours,"  he  says,  lived  in  well-furnished 
houses;  actually  knew  the  use  of  the  barometer;  and  instead  of  exhibiting  at 
church  the  cut  of  a  coat  half  a  century  old,  they  had  every  article  of  dress  spruce 
snd  modem.  The  ancient  farmers  had,  however,  a  spirit  of  emulation  amongst 
them^  which  they  displayed  in  the  drawing-matches  of  their  fiunous  Suffolk 
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punches — that  wonderful  breed  of  which  two  would  plough  an  acre  of  strong 
wheat  land  in  one  day.  We  have  the  details  of  a  drawing-match  in  1724.* 
Young  says  of  this  breed,  that  '*  they  are  all  taught  to  draw  in  concert ;  that 
teams  would  fall  upon  their  knees  at  the  word  of  command,  and  at  a  variation 
of  the  word  would  rise  and  put  out  all  their  strength .'*t  Improving  as  was  the 
general  agriculture  upon  the  good  lands  of  Suffolk,  the  sandy  districts  on  tho 
shores  of  the  Channel  were  ia  a  miserable  condition,  before  some  tincture  of 
geological  science  had  taught  the  cultivator  to  look  for  the  elements  of 
fertility  in  the  organic  matter  below  the  sand.  Crabbe,  with  his  exquisite 
fidelity,  has  described  the  husbandry  of  his  own  native  district  of  the  river 
Aide.  It  is  a  most  impressive  picture,  not  only  of  the  peculiar  barrenness 
of  that  district,  but  of  other  districts  where  slovenly  cultivation  had  not 
called  forth  the  resources  of  art  to  aid  the  churlishness  of  nature  : 

"  Lo  !  where  the  heath,  with  withering  brake  grown  o*er, 
Lends  the  light  tarf  that  warms  the  neighbouring  poor  ; 
From  thence  a  length  of  bnming  sand  appears, 
Where  the  thin  harrest  wayes  its  withePd  ears  ; 
Rank  weeds,  that  ererj  art  and  care  defy, 
Reign  o*er  the  land,  and  rob  the  blighted  rye  : 
There  thistles  stretch  their  prickly  arms  afor, 
And  to  the  ragged  infant  threaten  war  ; 
There  poppies  nodding  mock  the  hope  of  toil ; 
There  the  bine  bngloss  paints  tlie  sterile  soil ; 
Hardy  and  high,  aboTS  the  slender  sheaf. 
The  slimy  mallow  waTSS  her  silky  leaf ; 
O'er  the  young  shoot  the  charlock  throws  a  shades 
And  clasping  tares  cling  round  the  sickly  blade.''^^ 

• 

The  Suffolk  labourers  were  fed  abundantly,  but  somewhat  coarsely.  They 
ate  their  country's  rye-bread  with  their  country's  stony  cheese— "too  hard 
to  bite,"  as  Bloomfield  found  it ;  whilst  the  farmer  luxuriated  in  his  **  meslin 
bread,"  half  wheat  and  half  rye.  The  plough-boy's  breakfiut  was  the  brown 
bread  soaked  in  skimmed  milk.  When  the  country  was  over-run  with  rab- 
bits, before  the  improved  system  of  agriculture  was  introduced,  the  in-door 
servants  stipulated  that  they  should  not  be  fed  with  "  hollow-meat,"  as  rabbit 
flesh  was  termed,  more  than  a  certain  number  of  days  in  the  week.§  Fuller 
speaks  of  the  rabbits  of  Norfolk  as  "  an  army  of  natural  pioneers" — the  great 
suppliers  of  the  fur  for  the  gowns  of  grave  citizens,  and  of  "  half  beavers,"  the 
common  hats.||  The  trencher  was  not  then  superseded  by  pewter  and  earth- 
enware.   The  old  simplicity  was  not  gone  out: — 

"  Between  her  swagging  panniers'  load 
A  farmer's  wife  to  market  rode.**  H 

The  good  matron  looked  impatiently  for  the  "  pack  man,"  who  came  to  her 
gate  periodically  with  fineries  from  Norwich  or  Ipswich  ;  and  with  smuggled 
tea  from  the  eastern  coast,  when  three-fifths  of  the  tea  used  was  clandestinely 
imported.  She  delighted  in  the  housewifery  of  the  "  horky,"  when  the  last 
load  had  come  home  with  garlands  and  flags,  and  the  lord  of  the  harvest,  the 

•  •«  History  of  Hawsted,"  chap.  Iv.  t  "  Eastern  Tour,"  vol.  iL  p.  174. 

;  «  The  VUlage,*'  book  ii.  i  Forby*s  "  Vocabulary  of  Bast  Anglia,"  toU  d.  p.  423. 

M  "Worthier-  H  Gay. 
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principal  reaper,  led  the  procession,  to  be  led  home  himself  when  the  strong 
ale  had  done  its  work. 

Norfolk  and  Suffolk  are  now  the  principal  seats  of  the  manufacture  of  those 
implements  which,  in  1851,  were  held  to  have  saved  one-half  of  the  outlay  of 
a  period  only  twelve  years  previous,  in  the  cultivation  of  a  definite  amount  of 
crop.  The  Suffolk  *'  Farmer's  Boy "  describes  the  rude  plough  (pre 
bably  almost  wholly  made  of  wood)  in  which  "  no  wheels  support  the  diving- 
pointed  share.**  The  boy  did  not  take  kindly  to  the  swing-plough,  which  was 
more  difficult  to  guide.  From  ridge  to  ridge  moves  "  the  ponderous  harrow; " 
"  midst  huge  clods  he  plunges  on  forlorn."  He  breaks  the  frozen  turnip  with 
a  heavy  beetle.  The  seed  is  sown  broad-cast.  Arthur  Yoimg  laments  that, 
"  if  a  person,  the  least  skilled  in  agriculture,  looks  around  for  instruments 
that  deserve  to  be  called  complete,  how  few  will  he  meet  with.'*  •  At  Law- 
ford,  near  Manningtree,  he  rejoices  to  have  found  "  a  most  ingenious  smith," 
who  has  made  a  new  iron  swing-plough,  a  horse-rake  on  wheels,  and  a  hand- 
mill  for  grinding  wheat. t  Out  of  the  persevering  ingenuity  of  such  men 
have  proceeded  the  manifold  instruments  of  modern  agriculture — the  lighter 
ploughs ;  the  "  cultivators,"  that  save  ploughing ;  the  clod-crushers  and 
scarifiers  ;  the  drills ;  the  horse-hoes ;  the  threshing  and  winnowing  ma- 
chines ;  the  turnip-cutters  and  chaff-cutters  ;  the  draining  ploughs  and 
drain-tile  machines.  The  application  of  machinery  and  chemical  science  to 
the  production  of  food  has  produced  results  as  important  as  in  any  other 
branch  of  manuiacture,  under  which  term  we  must  now  include  the  modem 
achievements  of  the  spirited  farmer. 

The  limited  economical  observation  of  the  author  of  "  The  Farmer's  Boy," 
suggested  a  lament  that  *'  London  market,  London  price,"  influenced  the 
production  of  his  county ;  that ''  dairy  produce  throngs  the  eastern  road ;  " 
that  along  that  highway  were  travelling 

**  Delicious  veal  and  batter,  every  hour, 
From  Essex  lowlands  and  the  banks  of  Stoar  ; 
And  farther  far,  where  numeroas  herds  repose. 
From  Orwell's  brink,  from  Waveney  or  Oase." 

Thirty  years  later,  William  Cobbett,  who  from  his  farm  at  Botley  sent 
the  earliest  lambs  to  the  London  market,  expressed  his  rabid  indignation  that 
the  fat  oxen  of  Wilts  were  **  destined  to  be  devoured  in  the  Wen " — his 
favourite  name  for  the  metropolis.J  The  demagogue  knew  full  well  that  the 
demand  of  the  markets  of  London,  and  of  other  great  cities,  gave  the  natural 
impulse  to  the  productiveness  of  the  country ;  and  that  the  greater  part  oi 
"  the  primest  of  human  food  "  was  not  there  devoured  by  "  tax-eaters  and 
their  base  and  prostituted  followers."  The  profits  derived  in  the  olden  time 
from  Essex  calves  furnished  the  capital  whose  gradual  increase  gave  Essex  land- 
owners and  farmers  the  means  of  draining  their  marshes,  and  of  reselling  laad 
from  the  sea.  '*  It  argueth  the  goodness  of  flesh  in  this  county,  and  that 
great  gain  was  got  formerly  by  the  sale  thereof,  because  that  so  many  stately 
monuments  were  erected  anciently  therein  for  butchers — inscribed  camifieeM 
in  their  epitaphs."  §    Essex  veal  preserves  its  reputation,  and  so  Essex  oysters. 

•  •*  Eastern  Tonr,"  vol.  ii,  p.  498.  +  fbid.,  p.  212. 

X  •*  Eurftl  Rides,"  1830,  p.  634.  &  Faller  s  **  Worthies." 
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Essex  saffroD  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  though  its  former  celebntj  hiigers  in  the 
name  of  Saffron  Walden.  The  use  of  saffron  as  a  condiment  in  food  has 
long  been  at  an  end ;  its  value  as  a  medicine  is  very  equivocal.  We  now 
import  the  small  quantity  of  saffron  that  we  consume.  The  husbandry  books 
of  a  century  ago  contain  the  most  elaborate  directions  for  its  cultivation  upon 
a  large  scale.  Coriander,  and  carroway,  and  canary  are  extensively  grown  in 
the  clay  district  of  Essex  ;*  but  the  good  roads,  the  coast  navigation,  and  the 
vicinity  to  London  give  this  county  the  full  power  to  maintain  its  old  supe- 
riority in  producing  the  great  staples  of  human  food. 

Several  of  the  South-Midland  counties  have  their  records  and  traditional 
traces  of  old  modes  of  husbandry,  and  of  their  accompanying  manners,  which 
strikingly  contrast  with  the  course  of  modem  improvement. 

Buckinghamshire  had  an  ancient  reputation  for  fertility.  "  A  finiitM 
country,  especially  in  the  Vale  of  Aylesbury,"  says  Fuller.  Arthur  Young 
journeyed  through  this  famous  Vale  a  hundred  and  ten  years  after  Puller 
w^rote,  and  found  the  husbandry  almost  as  bad  as  the  land  is  good.  The 
wheat  crops  only  yielded  fifteen  bushels  per  acre ;  the  barley  crops  sixteen 
bushels.  The  poverty  of  the  crops  is  chiefly  imputed  to  the  want  of  draining. 
Young  expresses  his  surprise  that  the  landlords  have  made  no  attempt  at 
inclosing.  "All  this  Vale  would  make  as  fine  meadows  as  any  in  the 
world.'*  t  It  was  very  long  before  this  county  discovered  that  open  fields, 
and  large  tracts  of  waste  capable  of  cultivation,  presented  effectual  barriers 
to  improvement.J  Nevertheless,  many  of  the  wastes  of  the  Chilterus  could 
not  be  profitably  cultivated.  But  the  long  ranges  of  hills  covered  with 
beech — such  as  were  the  indigenous  growth  of  the  chalk  in  the  earliest  times 
— are  picturesque  to  ride  beneath,  recalling  the  memory  of  Hampden  and 
the  stout  yeomen  who  chose  to  fight  rather  than  be  taxed  out  of  their 
liberty.  Buckinghamshire  is  finding  uses  for  the  beech,  in  manufacturing 
cheap  chairs,  at  the  rate  of  a  thousand  a  day,  at  High  Wycombe  and  the 
neighbourhood.  She  is  using  up  her  resources,  and  getting  rid  of  her 
nuisances  ; — administering  the  relief  of  the  poor  so  as  not  to  drive  land  out 
ot  cultivation ;  and  extirpating  the  game,  instead  of  having  a  fertile  county 
little  better  than  a  large  preserve,  especially  as  it  was  once  in  one  ducal 
domain.  §  The  county  has  discovered  that  large  dairy-farms  are  better  than 
wheat  crops  of  fifteen  bushels  per  acre.  Butter  i^  now  produced  here  as  a  great 
manufacture.  It  is  held  that  there  are  120.000  acres  in  Buckinghamshire 
devoted  to  dairying,  on  which,  with  the  aid  of  some  arable  land,  30,000  cows 
are  kept,  producing  annually  the  almost  incredible  amount  of  6,000,000  lbs. 
of  butter,  chiefly  sent  to  the  London  market  by  railway.  It  was  stated 
before  the  Aylesbury  Eailway  Committee  that  800,000  ducks  were  reared  in 
the  county,  for  the  early  supply  of  the  all-devouring  metropolis — a  possible 
exaggeration.  Butter  and  ducks  will  never  want  a  ready  market  and  com- 
mand a  fair  price.  The  old  Buckinghamshire  trade  of  pillow-lace  making — 
the  "  bone-lace  "  of  former  times — leaves  "  the  free  maids  "  to  the  miserable 
pittance  of  sixpence  for  a  day's  labour. 

•  "Journal  of  Royal  Agricnltaral  Society,"  vol.  v.  p.  8<» 
+  "EaBtern  Tour,"  V(»l.  i.  p.  23. 
t  "  Journal  of  Agricultural  Society,"  vol.  xvl  p.  306.  §  fbid,,  p.  31o. 
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Oxfordshire  cultivation  was,  a  century  ago,  somewhat  below  the  average 
of  the  inland  counties.  Its  progress  has  not  been  very  remarkable.  The 
chief  bar  to  improvement  was  the  existence  of  large  tracts  as  common  field. 
There  were  few  wastes.  The  culture  of  green  crops  and  root  crops  has 
gone  on,  though  not  very  rapidly.  The  farm  buildings  are  generally  old  and 
inconvenient ;  the  implements  are  of  old  fashion ;  the  occupation  roads  are 
execrable.  The  large  farmers  are  described  as  intelligent  and  industrious ; 
but  not  so  spirited  or  progressive  as  the  tenantry  of  some  other  counties. 
The  lesser  yeomen  too  often  "  crawl  on  in  the  same  track  their  ancestors 
jogged  over  a  century  ago."  They  have  inherited  the  prejudices  of  former 
times,  with  their  sterling  qualities  of  industry  and  hospitality.* 

Puller  exults  that  his  native  county  of  Northampton  has  '*  as  little  waste 
ground  as  any  county  in  England — no  mosses,  meres,  fells,  heaths."  It  waa 
a  county  full  of  "  spires  and  squires  " — a  grass  country,  where  fox-hunting 
was  carried  to  perfection  by  its  resident  gentry,  and  its  graziers  grew  rich 
without  much  pains  of  cultivation.  Arthur  Young  grows  almost  poetical  in 
his  contemplation  of  the  large  grazing  farms.  **  The  quantity  of  great  oxen 
and  sheep  is  very  noble.  It  is  very  common  to  see  from  forty  to  sixty  oxen 
and  two  hundred  sheep  in  a  single  field,  and  the  beasts  are  all  of  a  fine 
large  breed.  This  efiect  is  owing  in  no  slight  degree  to  the  nature  of  the 
country,  which  is  wholly  composed  of  gentle  hills,  so  that  you  look  over  mimj 
hundred  acres  at  one  stroke  of  the  eye,  and  command  all  the  cattle  feeding 
in  them,  in  a  manner  nobly  picturesque."  f  But  in  this  bright  picture  there 
is  a  dark  shade.  The  fine  grass  on  the  excellent  soil  is  over-run  with  thistles, 
and  is  full  of  ant-hills ;  none  of  its  wet  places  are  drained  ;  one-eighth  of  the 
whole  is  really  waste  land.  The  great  improver  exhorts  the  Northampton- 
shire fiEurmers  to  get  rid  of  rushes,  ant-hills,  thistles  (which  were  regularly 
mown),  nettles,  '*and  all  the  et  cssteras  of  slovenliness."  {  The  arable  hus- 
bandry was  little  better.  The  light  land  was  considered  only  fit  to  grow 
rye — soils  which  now  yield  abundant  crops  of  wheat.  Common  fields,  with 
all  their  evils,  were  almost  universal.  Their  general  inclosure  has  made  some 
local  terms  obsolete,  such  as  "  balk, — a  narrow  slip  of  grass  dividing  two 
ploughed  or  arable  lands  in  open  or  common  fields  ;  ".  and  "  meer, — a  strip 
or  slip  of  grass  land,  which  served  as  a  boundary  to  difi*erent  properties."  § 
As  late  as  1806,  some  tracts  continued  in  this  state  of  imperfect  cultivation. 
In  a  Beport  of  that  year  on  the  farming  of  the  county,  a  celebrated  locality  is 
thus  described :  "  'From  Welford,  through  Naseby,  the  open  field  extensive, 
and  in  as  backward  a  state  as  it  could  be  in  Charles  the  First's  time,  when 
the  fatal  battle  was  fought."  Naseby  field,  according  to  Young,  contained 
six  thousand  acres.  The  miserable  farm-buildings  of  the  days  when  **  the 
master "  always  sat  in  his  *^  long  settle  "  in  the  kitchen  (which  was  called 
**  the  house  "),  have  survived  in  many  places  to  our  days ;  small  barns  and 
stabling,  ill-contrived  yards,  no  capacity  for  stall-feeding,  with  the  horse-pond 
ready  to  receive  all  the  soluble  parts  of  the  manure.  ||  In  some  grazing  dis- 
tricts there  has  been  retrogression  iastead  of  improvement.    The  land  hat 

•  **  Joamal  of  Royal  Agricultural  Society,"  toI.  xt. 

t  "Kaatcm  Tonr,"  toL  i.  p.  54.  J  Ibid.,  p.  62. 

S  Baker,  **  Northamptonshire  Glossary.*' 

I  '*  Journal  of  AgricultuiBl  Society,'*  vol.  ziiL  p.  86. 
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been  let  in  large  quantities  to  non-resident  occupiers,  who  have  pulled  down 
the  cottages  and  farm  premises,  and  only  set  up  a  few  cow-houses  or  shelter 
hovels.  The  sheep-shearing  festivities,  with  the  beechen  bowl  filled  with 
furmety,  are  at  an  end ;  the  worsted-spinners  are  no  longer  to  be  found  in 
the  villages,  drinking  tea  twice  a  day,  which  custom  Young  much  deplores. 
The  farmer  still  hires  his  servants  at  the  **  stattie  '*  (statute  fair),  and  some 
of  the  aucient  holidays  are  kept  up.  But  the  old  genial  intercourse  between 
the  farmer  and  his  labourers  has  been  too  much  destroyed  by  a  system  which 
fears  to  provide  sufficient  cottage  accommodation,  through  the  baneful  influ- 
ence of  the  Law  of  Settlement.  The  repeal,  in  1776,  of  the  Act  of  Elizabeth 
against  building  cottages,  which  Act  the  legislators  of  George  III.  truly  said 
''  laid  the  industrious  poor  under  great  difficulties  to  procure  habitations," 
was  insufficient  to  remove  the  rate-payers'  jealousy  of  parochial  burthens  ; 
and  that  jealousy  has  produced  an  amount  of  misery  and  demoralization 
which  cannot  be  too  quickly  remedied. 

The  improvements  of  Bedfordshire  are  intimately  associated  with  the  exer- 
tions of  Francis,  duke  of  Bedford.  He  laboured  at  Wobum  to  accomplish 
results  similar  to  those  which  Mr.  Coke  produced  at  Holkham.  Burke,  in  ' 
his  famous  '^  Letter  to  a  Noble  Lord,*'  tells  the  duke  that  his  landed  pos- 
sessions *'are  more  extensive  than  the  territory,  of  many  of  the  Grecian 
republics ;  and  they  are  without  comparison  more  fertile  than  most  of  them." 
These  possessions,  says  the  rhetorician,  are  irresistibly  inviting  to  an  agrarian 
experiment.  "  Hitherto  they  have  been  wholly  unproductive  to  speculation ; 
fitted  for  nothing  but  to  fatten  bullocks,  and  to  produce  grain  for  beer." 
The  sans-culotte  carcase-butchers  and  the  philosophers  of  the  shambles  are 
regarding  his  Q-race  as  they  would  a  prize-ox  ;  "  their  only  question  will  be 
that  of  their  Legendre,  or  some  other  of  their  legislative  butchers,  how  he 
cuts  up  ?  how  he  fattens  in  the  caul  or  on  the  kidneys  ?  "  These  bitter  sar- 
casms upon  the  duke  of  Bedford^s  political  opinions  cannot  be  adequately 
understood  except  as  having  reference  to  his  enthusiastic  labours  for  the 
improvement  of  the  land,  and  of  the  stock  that  fed  upon  it.  Burke  did  not 
despise  such  pursuits.  He  was  himself  an  agricultural  improver.  Young 
saw  him  experimenting  on  carrots  at  his  farm  at  Beaconsfield,  and  says, 
*'  Buckinghamshire  will  be  much  indebted  to  the  attention  this  mauly  genius 
gives  to  husbandry."  What  the  great  commoner  was  doing  upon  a  small 
scale,  the  no  less  patriotic  nobleman  was  accomplishing  on  a  large  scale.  In 
his  early  time  two-thirds  of  Bedfordshire  were  in  common  field ;  a  third  of  the 
arable  land  was  under  a  dead  fallow  every  year ;  the  part  imder  crop  was 
wofully  damaged  by  water ;  the  meagre-looking  sheep  were  often  swept  off 
in  entire  flocks  by  the  rot ;  the  neat  cattle  were  of  no  distinct  breed ;  the 
farm-implements  were  of  the  rudest  kind.  "  No  one  that  lived  in  or  near 
the  times  of  the  duke  of  Bedford,  can  be  ignorant  of  the  eflbrts  which  that 
nobleman  put  forth  to  arouse  the  torpor-stricken  agriculturists  of  his  day." 
The  duke  did  not,  like  his  friend  and  fellow-labourer,  Mr.  Coke,  live  to  see 
the  triumphs  of  improved  farming ;  by  which,  according  to  the  Eeport  from 
which  we  quote,*  "  there  are  scores  of  farms  now  producing  60  per  cent, 

*  Mr.  Bennett  on  tho  Farming  of  BedfordflMre — "BoTal  Agricultural  Jonmal,'*  toI.  xjuL 
p.  26. 
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•  i  i-  il  |.4.<JiibJii(i  hi'i'i-dv  ufaheep  and  oxen  that  would  fatten  the  most  readHjr. 
>•■■  1  t'.  iUy,  lUifbL  vuiuuble  when  fat.  With  recrard  to  oxen,  "  the  old  notion."' 
■  •..  V'Mi»j<,  "  *««,  ihul  where  Tou  had  niurh  and  large  bones,  there  wa« 
i.ii  III,  •«)  ttiifiji  to  lav  fl'-sb  on  ;  and  accordmcrl v  the  crrazifrti  were  eairer  to 
Ijii,  lI.u  liiitiket  hof'iiod  cattle/'  Lukevi(ii  maintuined  thai  the  smaller  the 
u  ......  iU\'.  liiii-f  MJlj  b*:-  tiie  make  'jf  tho  bea>i,  the  fanenini;  quicker,  aijd  the 

.-,l4l  »v«M)ii  {/ivi;  a  ]ar:r**r  projiortion  i«f  valuar>lr  meiit.  The  proportion  of 
..ii-i<  hi  iliu  n/tol  'jf  productioL  wu^  the  real  cjuesriim.  He  applied  the  same 
|.iiii>:j|jii.  Ill  thi:i-p,— that  of  fatteiiinc  on  the  most  valuable  part-  of  the  bodr.* 
Will  11  i'uL-y  via«  to.d  that  BakeweU  cc^uld  hiy  (»n  the  flesh  of  his  frhc^ep 
Al.iMUkL'i'  he  <:h'j»e.  the  blunt  divine  said  it  was  "*  a  lie.**     His  art  reallr  was 

m 

Lii  iiciiui^e,  from  a  series  of  observationf*  on  many  beasts,  a  knowlcdire  of  the 
pi  1  Miliar  make  in  which  ihev  aU  agreed  in  fattening  reiidily,  or  the  conrranr.t 
BiikuMt^irti  mode  of  manui;ement  was  as  jieeuliar  as  hi^  wonderful  inductive 
bklll  iu  ai'complishing  the  improvement  of  breed&.  He  made  all  his  cattle 
ihii'ili:.  JJe  trained  bulls  to  be  as  gentle  as  horses  under  Rarev.  They  stood 
blill  ill  tht.'  tields  to  be  exam  iced.  ''  A  lad,  with  a  stick  three  feet  long,  and 
,19  bi^  uu  hi«  finger,  will  conduct  a  hull  away  fmm  other  bulls,  and  his  cows 
I'li/ui  one  end  of  the  iarm  to  the  other.  All  this  gentleness  is  merely  the 
( jUil  of  uiauagement ;  and  the  mischief  often  done  by  bulls  is  undoubtedly 
tMMhg  Li>  practices  very  contrary,  or  else  to  a  tutal  negject."  J  To  Bobert 
RikuwiU,  independently  of  his  merit  as  the  founder  of  the  famrius  breed  of 
[ii'iiu;&Ler  bheep,  is  to  be  ascribed  the  great  impulse  which  raised  the  occu- 
pHliiiii  of  the  grazier  into  an  art,.  Tiiis  progress,  cnncurrcnt  with  the  turnip 
huahiiiidry,  the  general  improvement  in  tlje  cultivation  of  aralile  land,  and  the 
ruii\Li'i«ion  of  b:irri*n  sands  and  drowned  feus  iuiorich  com-bearins:  districts, 
K;ia  L'jjiibled  tiie  ^u]>J•ly  o!  an  improved  quality  of  meat  constantly  to  keep 
[fiisc  vkitli  the  inrnasi*  i»r  pojuiLitii-n.  Tiie  jiopuLiiion  has  trebled  since  the 
i1:i\ii  when  the  ]>i>lil»y  yeoman  gave  lectures  upon  stock,  to  peers  who 
iltcijivd  to  learn,  :ind  tn  farnur?«  wlii»  cime  to  sneer,  as  he  smoked  h  s  pipe  in 
Ilia  j^reat  cliiinney  eurinr,  or  talked  over  his  fieids  in  ].i»  bruwu  coat,  red 
watati'oat,  leaiht-r  bri-ee!us,  auil  toj»-boiit8.  Tiie  avera^re  weight  of  the  ox 
Hiid  the  hbrep  \\:\n  bieii  douMi'd  Mnce  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
ri';itury.  Tin-  mimhiT  jiroduv-ed  has  increased  in  a  cTeat-er  ratio.  In  1732 
mere  were  wxenlx-Nix  tlioiisand  ealtle,  aiid  live  hundred  th.»usand  sheep  sold 
.1'.  ISiu it liti eld ;  iu  1770,  eiglity-six  thousand  catiie.  and  six  hundred  and 
lifc^  tliouHand  ^ht■e]);  in  1S59,  two  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  cattle,  and  a 
luUUoD  and  a  half  of  Hbet*p. 

Thecou8um]iti(»n  « if  animal  food  in  England  has  always  been  a  matter  of 

•  Yiiiin;;.  ••  KfiMtcm  TiHir."  vol.  i.  pp.  lit)  to  l;:4. 

i   WliAUlrT  -  Sh-  "t^iiartvily  liiTjcw/'  vol.  Ciii,  ]i,  SP6. 

:    **  KmU-hi  Tuur,"  vul.  i.  pi  ll;i. 
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snrprise  to  foreigner!.    An  intelligent  Erenctimai],  M.  G-rosley,  wbo  came  to 
this  cotmtiy  in  1766,  speaks  of  the  Urge  export  of  grain,  snder  the  boontj- 


Iftaaitcr  SbBvpL 

■fBtem,  as  exciting  his  Bstonishment,  being  compared  with  the  extent  of  culti- 
vation. "  Id  the  counties  of  England  through  which  I  travelled,  upon  my 
vhj  cither  to  London,  Oxford,  or  Portsmouth,  I  saw  scarce  anything  but 
commons,  meadows,  lai^  parka,  wilds,  heaths,  and  very  little  arable  land." 
He  considers  the  land  leased  by  rich  farmers  to  be  well  cultivated.  "  Never- 
theless,"  he  continues,  "it  is  not  so  much  the  plentifnlness  of  the  harvests, 
as  the  small  consumption  of  com  by  the  English,  which  enables  them  to 
export  a  great  quantity  of  com.  In  &ct,  six  or  seven  ounces  of  bread  are 
sufficient  for  the  daily  subsistence  of  an  Englishman ;  and  that  even  among 
the  lower  sort.  They,  properly  speaking,  live  chiefly  upon  animal  food."  * 
M.  Grosley  saw  the  Londoners  eating  two  or  three  thin  slices  of  bread  and 
butter  with  their  tea  at  breakfast ;  and  he  says  of  their  bread-eating  caparaty, 
"  what  would  be  scarce  enough  for  a  Frenchman  of  an  ordinary  appetite 
would  suffice  three  hungry  Englishmen."  t  He  had  not  seen  the  labourers 
of  the  South  eating  their  rye-bread  with  their  hard  cheese,  and  rarely  tasting 
snimal  food ;  nor  those  of  the  North,  satisfied  with  their  oat>meal  feast  of 
crowdie  or  parritch.  It  vras  estimated,  upon  the  most  careful  inquiry,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  leign  of  Qeorge  III.,  that  not  more  than  one  hidf  of 
the  people  were  fed  on  wheaten  bread ;  %  and  therefore  the  ordinary  con- 
sumption of  the  fine  bread  of  London  would  supply  no  criterion  of  the 
general  use  of  coarser  bread  in  the  country  districts.  Bye  bread,  barley 
bread,  and  oat-cake,  supplied  the  usual  food  of  'the  rural  population. 
Notwithstanding  this  limitation  of  the  consumption  of  wheat,  the  increasing 


*  "  Tonr  to  Londco,"  buuktcd  by  ITngta^  vol.  I  p.  1S9. 

:  Edm'i  "fl««  of  the  Poor,"  toL  L  ^  Ml 
r.  VTL— 188. 


t  Ibid.,  p.  8 
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unmben  of  tbe  people  could  not  have  been  adequately  fed  witbont  an 
extension  of  tbe  area  of  cultivation.  Even  after  tbe  American  war,  tbe 
quantity  of  uncultivated  land,  and  tbe  indifferent  busbandry,  were  manifest 
to  tbe  foreigner  wbo  could  see  and  compare.  Jefferson  came  bere  in  1786, 
and  be  tbus  writes  from  France  to  a  friend  in  America :  "  I  returned  bere 
but  tbree  or  four  days  ago,  after  a  two  montbs*  trip  to  England.  I  trayemed 
tbat  country  mucb ;  and  0¥m,  botb  town  and  country  fell  sbort  of  my 
expectations.  Comparing  it  with  tbis,  I  found  a  much  greater  proportion  of 
barrens;  a  soil  in  other  parts  not  naturally  so  good  as  this;  not  better 
cultivated,  but  better  manured,  and  therefore  more  productive.'*  * 

There  can  be  no  more  interesting  feature  in  the  progress  of  our  country 
than  that  of  the  conversion  of  its  *'  barrens  "  into  fertile  fields.  The  steady 
as  well  as  n^id  course  of  this  great  change  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  tbe 
agricultural  county  of  Cambridge.  It  contains  about  536,000  acres  of  land. 
In  1794, 112,500  acres  were  fens,  commons,  and  sheep-walks.  In  1806, 63,000 
of  these  wastes  had  been  inclosed  and  cultivated.  In  1846  only  10,000  of  these 
"  barrens  "  remained  uninclosed,  and  of  these,  5000  were  mown  and  fed  in 
the  summer.t  The  Isle  of  Ely,  the  fen  district,  is  that  which  offers  tbe  most 
remarkable  example  of  improvement.  The  subject  of  the  fen  cultivation  of 
Cambridgeshire  may  be  treated  in  common  with  that  of  the  neigbboxuing 
county  of  Lincoln. 

Since  Bichard  de  Bulos,  eight  hundred  years  ago, — being  ''  a  person  much 
devoted  to  agricultural  pursuits,  and  who  took  great  delight  in  the  multitude 
of  bis  cattle  and  sheep  " — embanked  the  river  Welland,  and  *'  out  of  sloughs 
and  bogs  accursed  formed  quite  a  pleasure  garden," {  there  have  been  many 
generations  of  improvers,  labouring  in  the  G-reat  Level  of  the  Fens,  with  the  same 
laudable  objects.  They  have  succeeded,  as  all  persevering  work  will  succeed, 
in  spite  of  opposing  obstacles,  whether  of  tbe  forces  of  nature  or  the  prejudices 
of  man.  This  great  morass  extended  from  Cambridge  to  Lincoln ;  and  was 
inhabited  in  tbe  time  of  Elizabeth  by  men  who  walked  upon  stilts,  fishing 
and  fowling,  and  keeping  a  little  stock  upon  the  bay  which  they  secured  out  of 
the  fat  grass  when  the  streams  had  retired  under  the  summer  drought.  In 
the  reign  of  Elisabeth,  and  in  that  of  James  I.,  several  attempts  were  made 
to  bring  a  part  of  this  district  under  cultivation.  In  1630  the  undertaking 
was  vigorously  set  about  by  Francis  earl  of  Bedford;  and  a  company  of 
adventurers  was  formed  who  undertook  to  drain  the  land,  having  ninety-five 
tbousMid  acres  for  their  recompense.  Tbe  men  who  walked  upon  stilts  were 
indignant  at  these  innovations,  which  threatened  to  exterminate  the  wild 
docks  which  they  cherished  as  more  profitable  than  sheep  or  oxen ;  and  they 
destroyed  tbe  drainage  works,  in  a  true  conservative  spirit.  The  district 
upon  which  these  incorporated  adventurers  worked  was  called  tbe  Bedford 
Level,  in  honour  of  the  nobleman  who  was  the  great  encourager  of  the 
undertaking.  They  engaged  Cornelius  Yermuyden,  a  Dutch  engineer,  as  tbe 
director  of  the  worics.  They  embanked  the  Welland  river,  the  ^ene  river, 
and  the  Ouse.  They  made  deep  cuts,  of  sufficient  length  to  obtain  tbe  name 
of  rivers.  The  Lincolnshire  fens  were  undertaken  to  be  drained  by  other 
companies,  about  the  same  period.    Various  local  Acts  were  passed,  and  the 

*  Tucker,  '<  Life  of  Jefferson,*'  toL  i.  p.  225. 
t  <*  JooriMl  of  Royal  Agricaltoral  Society,"  toL  tH  p.  35.  t  ^^e^  yol  i.  p.  197. 
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work  went  on,  more  or  less  prosperouslj.  But  the  waters  sometimes  broke 
down  the  embankments,  and  scientific  engineering,  with  all  the  powers  of  tho 
giant  steam,  was  not  applied  till  very  recent  times.  Mr.  Fusej  considers 
that ''  though  the  body  of  stagnant  water  was  greatlj  reduced,  still  it  was 
not  subdued,  so  that  the  fen  land  was  worth  little,  even  when  George  III. 
came  to  the  throAe."  *  In  1800  it  was  stated  that  more  than  800,000  acres 
in  Lincolnshire  suffered,  on  an  average,  a  loss  of  800,000/.  a  year  for  want 
of  an  efficient  drainage.  Mr.  Bennie  looked  upon  the  wide  waste  with  the 
comprehensiye  glance  of  science,  and  saw  that  the  outfall  to  the  sea  was  not 
sufficient  to  carry  off  both  the  waters  of  the  low  lands,  and  of  the  rising 
slope  which  surrounded  the  whole  margin  of  the  Fen.  He  made  a  separate 
channel  to  carry  off  the  upland  waters.  The  great  inyention  of  Watt  pumped 
out  the  water  into  the  artificial  rivers,  instead  of  the  feeble  wind-mills  that 
did  the  work  imperfectly  in  the  eighteenth  century,  a  plan  first  introduced 
in  the  reign  of  George  I.  The  whole  land  has  been  made  dry.  Districts  grow- 
ing nothing  but  osiers,  three  feet  deep  in  water,  and  reeds  filled  with  water- 
fowls ; .  watery  deserts  of  sedge  and  rushes,  inhabited  by  £rog8  and  bitterns — 
these  now  bear  splendid  crops  of  com.  Sheep  are  no  longer  carried  to  islets 
of  rank  pasture  in  flat-bottomed  boats ;  cows  are  no  longer  turned  out  of 
their  hovels,  to  forage  for  a  morsel  of  food,  swimming  rivers  and  wading  up 
to  their  middles.  The  cattle  were  as  wretched  as  the  wild  inhabitants  of  the 
isolated  huts  to  whom  they  belonged.t  *'  Since  the  drainage  of  the  Fens 
numerous  villages  have  sprung  up  where  previously  was  nothing  but  a  watery 
waste,  without  house  or  inhabitant,  and  several  of  the  bordering  towns  have 
doubled  their  population."  %  The  effect  of  these  vast  changes  upon  the 
health  of  the  people  of  this  district,  seventy  miles  in  length,  and  from  twenty 
to  forty  miles  in  breadth,  is  no  less  important  than  the  additions  they  have 
made  to  the  productive  power  of  the  country. 

The  fens  of  Lincolnshire  are  not  the  only  portions  of  that  great  county 
which  have  been  reclaimed  from  barrenness  to  fertility.  On  a  sunny 
November  morning  of  1842,  Mr.  Pusey,  having  journeyed  through  a  high 
level  tract  from  Sleaford  towards  Lincoln,  stood  under  a  tall  column  by  the 
road  side,  about  four  miles  from  Lincoln,  on  which  it  is  recorded  that  it  was 
erected  for  the  public  utility  in  the  year  1751.  That  column,  says  the  great 
agricultural  reformer,  *'  was  a  land  lighthouse,"  built  "  as  a  nightly  guide  for 
travellers  over  the  dreary  waste  which  still  retains  the  name  of  Lincoln 
Heath,  but  is  now  converted  into  a  pattern  of  £&rming."  The  district  over 
which  he  had  passed  was  "  a  cultivated  exuberance  "  such  as  he  had  never 
seen  before.  Thousands  afier  thousands  of  long-wooUed  sheep  were  feeding 
in  netted  folds  upon  the  most  luxuriant  turnips.  Every  neatly  built  farm- 
house, with  its  spacious  courts,  was  surrounded  with  abundant  ricks.  And 
yet  the  farms  were  not  large ;  the  land  showed  no  marks  of  natural  fertility. 
Most  justly  does  Mr.  Pusey  say,  *'  This  Dunston  pillar,  lighted  no  longer 
time  back  for  so  singular  a  purpose,  did  appear  to  me  a  striking  witness  of  the 
spirit  and  industry  which  in  our  own  days  have  reared  the  thriving  home- 
steads around  it,  and  spread  a  mantle  of  teeming  vegetation  to  its  very  base. 

•  <'  Jouiud  of  Royal  Agriealtural  Soeiety,*'  toI.  It.  p.  290. 
t  Ibid,,  ToL  ziL  p.  806.  ^  Ibid,,  p.  259. 
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Beyond  DuDflton  pillar,  he  eontinued  to  see  the  same  ^  beautiful  farms  *'  till 
he  reached  Lincoln.  Passing  through  the  Boman  arch,  he  travelled  bj  the 
old  Ermine  street  for  twenty  miles,  along  North  Lincoln  Heath,  where  similar 
neat  indoeures,  heavy  turnip  crops,  numerous  flocks,  spacious  farm-buildings, 
and  crowded  corn-ricks,  met  his  gaze.  Through  the  whole  day  he  saw  to  Uie 
right  a  long  range  of  hills  running  parallel  to  the  Heath,  from  south  to  n(»th. 
These  were  the  Wolds  of  Lincolnshire,  where  the  same  high  farming  pre- 
vailed. '*  This  vast  tract  of  hill  land  had  been  redeemed,  like  the  Heath, 
from  nearly  equal  desolation  within  living  memory."  About  1760,  Arthur 
Young  saw  this  great  district  of  the  Wolds,  and  writes,  '^  it  was  all  warren 
for  thirty  miles,  from  Spilsby  to  Caistor."  Li  1799  he  beholds  great  improye- 
ment.  ^*  By  means  of  turnips  and  seeds  there  are  now  at  least  twenty  sheep 
kept  to  one  there  before."  But  there  were  then  still  many  miles  of  waste  on 
the  same  range  of  hills ;  and  the  farmers  said  the  land  was  "  good  for  nothing 
but  rabbits."  This  district,  nearly  as  large  as  the  county  of  Bedford,  has 
now  been  added  to  the  corn-land  of  England.* 

In  the  county  of  Nottingham,  Arthur  Young  saw  little  to  admire.  The 
quantity  of  good  land  which  was  in  an  improved  state  of  culture  was  small, 
in  comparison  of  the  lands  which  were  almost  uncultivated.  These  light 
soils  were  called  *'  forest  land,"  being  part  of  the  vast  tract  of  the  old  forest 
of  Sherwood.f  In  1 794,  when  a  Beport  of  the  Agriculture  of  this  county 
was  published,  the  greater  portion  was  still  a  sandy  waste,  divested,  for  the 
most  part,  of  its  ancient  oaks,  and  no  longer  affording  covert  to  the  stag  and 
the  roe— no  longer  the  hunting  ground  which  would  suggest  memories  of 
Eobin  Hood  and  his  merry  men.  In  the  time  of  Camden,  the  woods  were  much 
thinner  than  of  old.  Eew  uncleared  spots  now  remain.  But  half  a  century 
ago  Sherwood  Forest  presented  nothing  but  desolation.  **  As  the  forest  waa 
cleared  of  its  stately  trees  it  was  left  one  wide  waste,  so  naturally  sterile,  as 
scarcely  to  have  the  power  of  clothing  itself  with  the  scantiest  vegetation ; 
even  in  the  present  day  some  districts  remain  which  bear  testimony  to  its 
former  sterility."  But  art  has  triumphed  over  nature.  Where  only  rabbits 
once  browsed,  large  flocks  of  sheep  are  now  fed.  The  gorse  and  the  fern 
have  been  driven  out  by  the  turnip  and  the  alternate  wheat  crops.  The 
introduction  of  the  Swede  turnip  has  mainly  produced  the  improved  farming 
of  Nottinghamshire.  At  the  extreme  northern  part  of  the  county,  six 
thousand  acres  of  bog-land,  called  ''The  Cars,"  were  attempted  to  be 
reclaimed  about  the  beginning  of  the  centiuy.  The  success  of  the  effort  was 
very  imperfect.  The  difficulty  of  drainage  threatened  again  to  throw  the 
morass  out  of  cultivation.  The  steam-engine  at  last  effected  what  drains 
without  its  aid  could  not  accomplish.^ 

The  agriculture  of  Derbyshire  has  derived  its  great  impulse  from  the 
progress  of  the  cotton  manufacture.  The  first  cotton-mill  was  established 
upon  the  Derwent,  at  Cromford,  near  Matlock,  by  Arkwright.  The  streams 
of  this  beautiful  county  were  soon  employed  in  driving  the  spindles  of  the 

*  See  Mr.  fwtef*  moit  intereiting  paper  in  "Jonmal  of  Boyal  Agriooltarsl  Soeietj/ 
▼oL  It.  p.  287. 

t  "  Bastem  Tonr,"  vol.  i,  p.  427. 

i  "  Jovnud  of  Rojal  A^eoltunl  Sodetj,"  ?6L  ri. 
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«piuniiig  fnme.  Lai^e  lactories  were  establiebed  in  ninl  diatricts.  The 
new  population  gare  a  Btimulua  to  the  industiy  ol'  the  cultivator.  "  A^cul- 
ture  aad  maoufactures  joined  hands."  * 

Oqt  glance  at  the  rural  economy  of  the  Soutb^Eaatem  Oountiea  must  be 
vefj  rapid.  Surrey  has  made  no  remarkable  strides  in  improvement.  Its 
"  barrena  "  are  probably  now  more  extensive  than  in  any  other  county  of 
southern  England.  The  mutton  of  Banstead  Downs  used  to  be  famous;  but 
a  great  landowner  of  that  district  says  that  this  Common,  as  well  as  Walton 
Heath,  not  now  worth  Sd.  or  id.  an  acre,  would  be  worth  Hi.  an  acre  if 
inclosed.f  We  should,  perhaps  somewhat  selfishly,  grudge  this  gain;  for 
round  a  metropolis  of  three  millioIiB  of  people  we  wont  the  old  wide  breathing- 
spaces.  Middlesex  is  described  in  the  Agricultural  Surrey  of  1798,  as 
abounding  in  Commons,  the  constant  rendezvous  of  gipsies  and  strollers,  and 
the  resort  of  footpads  and  highwaymen.  Fincbley  Common  and  Hoiinslow 
Heath  were,  at  the  end  01  the  lost  century,  the  terror  of  all  travellers. 
Oibbets,  by  the  wsy-side,  told  their  horrible  tale  of  the  absence  of  prevention 
and  the  ineffectiveness  of  punishment.  The  grass  farms  to  the  north  of 
London  were  the  admiration  of  Arthur  Young  in  1770.  Enfield  Chase,  a 
vast  useless  tract  of  fine  land,  he  regarded  as  a  nuisance.  East  Kent,  and  the 
Isle  of  Thonet,  have  the  admiration  of  this  excellent  judge :  "  This  tract  of 
country  has  long  been  reckoned  the  beet  cultivated  in  England,  and  it  has  no 


•light  pretensions  to  that  character.  Their  drill-husbandry  is  most  peculiar ; 
it  must  astonish  strangers  to  find  such  numbers  of  common  farmers,  that 
have  more  drilled  crops  than  broad-cast  ones,  and  to  see  them  so  familiar 

•  "J(nirD>lafUicS(>ri]AgticnIt(tTdSiieict;,''Tal.iiT.  +  nid.,mi.iT.  pw  M7 
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with  drill-plougliB  and  horse-hoes.*"  G-ray,  in  1766,  was  surprised  at  the 
beaatj  of  the  road  to  Canterhurj.  "  The  whole  country  is  a  rich  and  well 
cultiyated  garden ;  orchai*ds,  cherry  grounds,  hop  grounds,  intermixed 
with  com  and  £requent  villages."  f  Arthur  Young  enters  Sussex  in  a 
pleasant  mood.  The  roads  from  "Bye  to  Hawkhurst  were  good ;  the  villages 
numerous,  with  neat  cottages  and  well-kept  gardens.  He  speaks  as  if  such 
a  sight  were  rare :  "  One's  humanity  is  touched  with  pleasure  to  see  cottages 
the  resideuT'C  of  cheerfulness  and  content."  %.  The  iron  furnaces  of  wooded 
Sussex  were  not  then  superseded  by  the  coal  of  the  midland  districts.  The 
Downs  then  carried  that  breed  of  sheep  whose  value  has  never  been  impaired. 
The  Isle  of  Wight  did  not  disappoint  his  expectation  of  finding  **  mucb 
entertainment  in  excellent  husbandry."  Of  the  New  Forest,  that  vast  tract 
which  has  so  long  been  suffered  to  run  to  waste,  under  the  pretence  of  fur- 
nishing a  supply  of  oak  for  the  navy,  Arthur  Young  said,  what  many  have 
since  repeated,^*  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  a  reason  for  leaving  it  in  its  present 
melancholy  state."  Much  of  the  picturesquene^s  which  Gilpin  described  ia 
gone.  The  hundreds  of  hogs,  under  the  care  of  one  swineherd,  led  out  to 
feed  on  the  beech-mast  during  the  '^  pawnage  month  "  of  October,  no  longer 
excite  the  woinder  of  the  pedestrian.  Some  of  the  old  romance  of  ELamp- 
shire  has  also  vanished.  The  deer-stealers  of  the  time  of  George  I*,  known 
as  the  Walthi^in  Blacks, — ^for  whose  prevention  a  special  statute  was  made,§ 
— ^were  not  quite  extinct  in  the  days  of  G-ilbert  White.  They  are  gone,  with 
the  Wolmer  Forest  and  Waltham  Chase  that  tempted  their  depredations. 

In  Berkshire,  the  king  was  setting  a  good  example  to  the  agricultural 
portion  of  his  subjects,  and  earning  the  honourable  name  of  "Fanner 
George."  In  the  G-reat  Park  of  Windsor  he  had  his  "  Flemish  Farm,"  and 
his  "  Norfolk  Farm."  He  was  a  contributor  to  Young's  "  Annals  of  Agri- 
culture," under  the  signature  of  "  Balph  Bobinson."  Meanwhile  the  Forest 
of  Windsor  exhibited  one  of  the  many  examples  of  a  vast  tract  wholly 
neglected  or  imperfectly  cultivated.  It  comprised  a  circuit  of  fifty-six  miles, 
containing  twenty-four  thousand  acres  of  imindosed  land.  It  was  not  till 
1818  that  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  for  its  inclosure.  Much  of  this 
district  was  that  desolate  tract  of  sand,  known  as  Bagshot  Heath  and  East- 
hampstead  Plain ;  but  very  large  portions,  where  only  fern  and  thistles  grew, 
were  capable  of  cultivation.  Much  has  been  turned  into  arable ;  more  has 
been  devoted  to  the  growth  of  timber,  under  the  direction  of  the  Office  of 
Woods  and  Forests.  Vast  plantations  have  been  formed  of  oak  and  fir ; 
plains,  where  a  large  army  might  have  manceuvred  fifty  years  ago,  are  covered 
with  hundreds  of  thousands  of  vigorous  saplings;  heaths,  where  a  few 
straggling  hawthorns  used  to  be  the  landmarks  of  the  traveller,  are  now  one 
sea  of  pine.  The  farms,  scattered  about  the  seventeen  parishes  of  the  Forest, 
were  small.  The  cultivation  was  of  a  very  unscientific  character.  The 
manners  of  the  farmers  and  their  in-door  labourers  were  as  primitive  as  their 
turf  fires.  This  obsolete  homeliness  is  as  rare  now  as  the  thymy  fragrance  of 
the  thin  smoke  that  curled  out  of  the  forest  chimneys.  The  large  kitchen,  where 
the  master  and  mistress  dwelt  in  simple  companionship  with  their  men  and 

•  "Ewiteni  Tour,"  toI.  iii  p.  103.  t  Letter  to  Wharton. 

t  "Bwrtem  Tour,"  toL  ui.  p.  Ud.  J  21  Geo.  I. 
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their  maidecB ;  the  great  i»keii>tsble  which  groaned  with  the  plentiful  Sunday 
dinner — the  one  dinner  of  fresh  meat  during  the  week ;  the  huge  basins  of 
milk  and  brown  bread  for  the  ploughman  and  the  carter  and  the  plough-boj' 
before  they  went  a-field ;  the  cricket  after  work  in  aummer,  and  the  song  and 
chorus  in  the  common  room  as  the  days  grew  short — these  are  pleasant  to 
remember  amidst  the  other  changed  things  of  a  past  generation.  "  The  scenes 
which  live  in  mj  recollection  can  never  come  bock ;  nor  is  it  fitting  that  they 
should.  With  the  primitive  simplicity  there  was  also  a  good  deal  of  primitive 
waste  and  careleBsness.  Except  in  the  dairy,  dirt  and  litter  were  the  accom> 
panit&enls  of  the  rude  housekeeping.    The  fields  were  imperfectly  cultivated ; 

.         the  headlands  were  full  of  weeds.    I  have  no  doubt  tlut  all  is  changed,  or 

~^^^tiie  &nn  would  be  no  longer  a  farm."  * 

*  "Oms  ^ou  a  TisM,"  b;  Cbsrlea  KnighL 
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CosnitiBs,  for  tbe  pmest,  our  genenl  view  of  tbe  remaining  moie^  of 
Kigkod  to  its  putonl  and  agricultural  condition  before  tbe  aid  of  Um 
eighteenUi  centmy,  ire  proceed  to  the  Soatfa  Western,  the  West  Midland,  tbe 
North  Weston,  and  the  Korthem  coantiea ;  also  including  Wales,  ^mma 
divisioiu  of  the  cotmtiT  contained  a  population  of  abont  two  milKnin  mj  ^ 
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* 
half  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  oenturj ;  of  four  millions  and  a  half  at 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  and  of  ten  millions  and  a  half  at  the  end 
of  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Such  quadrupling  of  the  popu- 
lation in  the  course  cf  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  is  an  evidence  of  the  direction 
of  productive  labour  to  manufacturing  and  commercial  industry,  in  particular 
districts  having  an  extraordinary  command  of  raw  material.  We  have  indi- 
cated the  partial  growth  of  such  employments  in  the  reign  of  Anne  and  of 
George  I.*  We  shall  have  to  show  their  greater  expansion  in  the  first  half 
of  the  reign  of  George  III.  But  we  desire  first  to  exhibit,  during  the  latter 
period,  how  the  rapid  growth  of  a  trading  population  was  stimulating  the 
employtnent  of  capital  in  the  rural  districts ;  and,  above  all,  what  a  vast  field 
existed  for  its  employment  in  the  direction  of  science  and  labour  to  the 
neglected  tracts  and  imperfect  cultivation  of  a  country  capable  of  a  wonderful 
enlargement  of  its  fertility.  In  this  rapid  sketch  we  shall  add  an  equally 
brief  glance  at  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

William  Cobbett,  who  had  an  intense  enjoyment  of  rural  life,  and  a 
power  of  expressing  his  pleasure  which  almost  rises  into  poetry,  says  he  would 
rather  live  and  farm  amongst  the  Wiltshire  Downs, ''  than  on  the  banks  of  the 
Wye  in.  Herefordshire,  in  the  vale  of  Gloucester,  of  Worcester,  or  of  Evesham, 
or  even  in  what  the  Kentish  men  call  their  garden  of  Eden.'*  He  looks  with 
rapture  upon  the  **  smooth  and  verdant  downs  in  hills  and  valleys  of  endless 
variety  as  to  height  and  depth  and  shape  ;*'  he  rejoices  in  beholding,  as  he 
rides  along  on  a  bright  October  morning,  the  immense  flocks  of  sheep,  going 
out  from  their  several  folds  to  the  downs  tor  the  day,  each  having  its  shepherd 
and  each  shepherd  his  dog.  He  saw  two  hundred  thousand  South-down  sheep 
at  Weyhill-fair,  brought  from  the  down-farms  of  Wiltshire  and  Hampshire.f 
But  upon  these  down-farms  he  was  surprised  to  see  very  large  pieces  of 
Swedish  and  white  turnips.  The  pastoral  district  was  then,  some  thirty 
years  ago,  becoming  agricultural.  At  the  present  time  "  the  rapid  extension 
of  tillage  over  these  high  plains  threatens  before  long  to  leave  but  little  of 
their  original  sheep-walks."  {  When  the  mallard  was  the  chief  tenant  of  the 
fens,  and  the  bittern  of  the  marshes,  large  flocks  of  great  bustards  ranged 
over  the  Wiltshire  downs,  running  with  exceeding  swiftness,  and  using 
their  ostrich-like  wings  to  accelerate  their  speed.  They  usually  fled  before 
the  sportsman  and  the  traveller ;  but  they  have  been  known  to  resent  intrusioc 
upon  their  coverts  of  charlock  or  thistles,  attacking  even  a  horseman. 
Wesley,  in  his  "  Account  of  John  Haiue,"  one  of  his  enthusiastic  followers, 
relates  what  was  supposed  to  be  a  supernatural  appearance  to  reprove  the 
poor  man  for  a  paroxysm  of  religious  ^enzy.  *'  He  saw,  in  the  dear  sky,  a 
creature  like  a  swan,  but  much  larger,  part  black,  part  brown,  which  flew  at 
him,  went  just  over  his  head,  and  lighting  on  the  ground,  at  about  forty  yards' 
distance,  stood  staring  upon  him."  The  apparition  is  explained  by  the  author 
of  the  '*  Life  of  Wesley,"  to  have  been  a  bustard ;  and  he  quotes  a  relation  by 
sir  Bichard  Hoare,  of  two  instancee,  in  1805,  of  the  bustard  attacking  a  man 
and  a  horse.  The  author  of  **  Ancient  Wiltshire"  says,  that  a  report  of  these 
incidents  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  of  1805, "  is  probably  the  last  record  we 

•  Ante,  Toi.  V,  chap.  i.  and  ii,  f  "Rnra)  Sidei.** 

t  *'QuarterIj  B«vieir,**  vol  ciiL  p.  185. 
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shall  find  of  the  existence  of  this  hird  upon  our  downs.*'*    The  bustard  has  no>« 
utterly  disappeared.    He  stalks  no  longer  where  the  furrow  has  been  drawn. 

Wiltshire  is  said  not  to  be  remarkable  in  our  time  for  a  rery  high  standard 
of  farming.  Aubrey  says,  of  England  generally,  before  the  year  1649,  'when 
experimental  philosophy  was  first  cultivated  by  a  club  at  Oxford,  that  it  was 
thought  not  to  be  good  manners  for  a  man  to  bo  more  knowing  than  his 
neighbours  and  forefathers.  "  Even  to  attempt  an  improvement  in  husbaidby, 
though  it  succeeded  with  profit,  was  looked  upon  with  an  ill  eye."t  He 
applies  this  character  more  particularly  to  Wiltshire.  ''  I  will  cmly  say  of 
our  husbandmen,  as  sir  Thomas  Overbury  does  of  the  Oxford  schdara, 
that  they  go  after  the  fashion;  that  is,  when  the  fashion  is  almost  out 
they  take  it  up :  so  our  countrymen  are  very  late  and  very  unwilling  to 
leam  or  to  be  brought  to  new  improvements.*'  The  late  Mr.  Britton,  a 
Wiltshire  man,  who  edited  Aubrey's  "  Natural  History,"  and  wrote  a  memoir 
of  him,  says, ''  In  the  days  of  my  own  boyhood,  nearly  seventy  years  ago,  I 
spent  some  time  at  a  solitary  farmhouse  in  North  Wiltshire,  with  a  grand- 
fEither  and  his  family,  and  can  remember  the  various  occupations  and  practices 
of  the  persons  employed  in  the  dairy,  and  on  the  grazing  and  com  lands.  I 
never  saw  either  a  book  or  newspaper  in  the  house ;  nor  were  any  accounts  of 
the  farming  kept.^ 

Dorsetshire,  the  great  county  of  quarries  and  of  fossil  remains — of  the 
Portland  stone  of  which  St.  Paul's  was  built,  and  of  the  Purbeck  marble 
whose  sculptured  columns  adorn  the  Temple  Church  and  Salisbury  Cathedral — 
Dorsetshire  was  eighty  years  ago  a  district  where  agricultural  improvements 
had  made  little  progress.  Arthur  Young  describes  its  bleak  commons,  quite 
waste,  but  consisting  of  excellent  land ;  its  downs,  where  sheep  were  fed 
without  turnip  culture;  its  three  courses  of  corn-crops,  and  then  Icpag  seasons 
of  weeds.  The  Dorsetshire  farmers,  he  implies,  held  his  lessons  in  contempt, 
as  the  warreners  and  shepherds  of  Norfolk  would  have  held  them  lialf  a 
century  before ;  and  would  have  *'  smiled  at  being  told  of  another  race  aming 
who  should  pay  ten  times  their  rent,  and  at  the  same  time  make  fortupea  by  P^ 
so  doing."  §  The  downs  were  not  broken  up,  to  any  extent,  until  our  own  a  >- 
days.  The  foxes  and  rabbits  have  at  last  been  banished  from  the  wasrles 
where  a  few  sheep  used  to  feed  amidst  the  furze  and  fern.  Where  one 
shepherd's  boy  was  kept,  five  men  are  now  employed.  From  1734  to  1769, 
there  had  been  about  f^^^  thousand  acres  inclosed ;  from  1772  to  1800,  about 
seven  thousand  acres.  During  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  more 
than  fifty  thousand  acres  had  been  inclosed.  ||  Cranbome  Chase,  where 
twelve  thousand  deer  ranged  over  the  lands,  and  the  labourers  were  syste- 
matically poachers,  was  not  inclosed  till  1828.  The  condition  of  the  Dorset- 
shire peasantry,  which  was  a  public  reproach,  appears  to  have  been  essen- 
tially connected  with  "  very  large  tracts  of  foul  laud,"  and  with  "  downs  that 
occupied  a  large  portion  of  the  county."  The  "mud-walled  cottages,  com- 
posed of  road-scrapings  and  chalk  and  straw,"  made  the  Dorsetshire  gen- 
tlemen take  shame  to  themselves  in  1843 ;  and  many  set  about  remedying  the 

•  Sontbey— "  life  of  Wesley,"  toI.  li.  p.  124  and  p.  192. 

t  "Natural  History  of  WUtshire,"  Preface,  edit.  1847.  %  IM,,  p.  lOS. 

§  "EaatCTn  Tour,"  vol.  iii.  p.  409. 

I  "  Jonrnal  of  Eoyal  Agricultural  Society,"  vol.  iil  p.  440. 
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evil,  in  the  conviction  that  agricultural  prosperity  and  a  wretched  and  demo- 
ralized population  could  not  exist  together. 

Auhrej  has  an  interesting  story  of  the  agriculture  of  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  "  The  Devonshire  men  were  the  earliest  improvers. 
I  heard  Ohver  Cromwell,  Protector,  at  dinner  at  Hampton  Court,  1657  or  8, 
tell  the  lord  Arundell  of  Wardour,  and  the  lord  Pitzwilliam,  that  he  had  been 
in  all  the  counties  of  England,  and  that  the  Devonshire  husbandry  was  the 
best."  *  In  1848,  it  is  written, ''  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  farming  of 
Devon  is  at  the  present  time  inferior  to  that  of  most  of  the  counties  of 
England."  t  And  yet  a  large  proportion  of  the  Devonshire  population  are, 
as  they  always  have  been,  agricultural.  The  quantity  of  waste  land  is  very 
great.  Dartmoor  contains  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  acres,  about  one  half  of 
the  wastes  of  Devonshire.  The  severity  of  the  climate  of  Dartmoor  is  attri- 
buted as  much  to  the  want  of  drainage  as  to  its  great  elevation.  X  Any 
attempts  at  cultivating  these  sterile  regions  would  have  been  commercially 
useless  in  the  eighteenth  century,  when  so  many  ifertile  districts  remained 
uncultivated.  The  absolute  necessity  of  supplying  the  great  mining  and 
metal-working  population  of  South  Wales  with  the  farm  produce  that  cannot 
be  raised  in  their  own  boundaries,  may  eventually  clothe  even  the  barrens  of 
Korth  Devon  with  fertility.  § 

Somersetshire  presented  to  Arthur  Young  a  signal  instance  of  neglect  in 
its  vast  ranges  of  waste.  High  land  and  low  land  were  equally  unimproved. 
Leaving  Bridgewater  on  his  road  to  Bath,  he  passed  "  within  sight  of  a  very 
remarkable  tract  of  country  called  £!ing's  Sedgmoor."  He  described  this  as 
a  flat  black  peat  bog,  so  rich  that  its  eleven  thousand  acres  wanted  nothing 
but  draining  to  be  capable  of  the  highest  cultivation.  ''  At  present,*'  he 
says, ''  it  is  so  encompassed  by  higher  lands  that  the  water  has  no  way  to  get 
off  but  by  evaporation.  In  winter  it  is  a  sea,  and  yields  scarce  any  food, 
except  in  very  dry  summers."  ||  King's  Sedgmoor  had  probably  been  little 
changed  since  1685,  when  Monmouth  looked  from  the  top  of  Bridgewater 
Church  on  the  royal  army  encamped  in  the  morass,  amidst  ditches  and  cause- 
ways, and  speculated  upon  a  night  march  by  which  he  should  surprise  his 
enemy.^  Much  of  this  moorland  is  now  under  arable  cultivation,  and 
contains  some  of  the  richest  grazing-land  of  the  country.**  The  Quantock 
Hills  are  described  by  Young  as  whoUy  waste ;  as  eighteen  thousand  acres 
yielding  nothing.  This  range  is  now  smiling  with  farms  and  gentlemen's 
residences,  with  woods  and  plantations.  Exmoor,  consisting  of  twenty 
thousand  acres,  was  crown  land,  yielding  a  scanty  picking  to  a  few  hundred 
ponies,  and  summer  feed  to  sheep  from  neighbouring  farms.  Even  from  the 
time  of  its  inclosure,  improvements  have  been  very  slowly  curtailing  the 
range  of  the  black-cock.  The  wild  stag  has  not  disappeared.  A  dwindled 
breed  of  sheep,  kept  chiefly  for  their  wool,  still  occupy  the  sheep  walks. 
^  Sometimes,"  says  Mr.  Pusey,  "  you  find  a  large  piece  of  the  best  land 


•  "Natnral  HLrtory  of  WUtehire,"  p.  103,  Britten's  edit 
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I  "Bastem  Tonr,**  vol  ir,  p.  13.  H  Ante,  vol.  it.  p.  395. 

—  «  Journal  of  Bapd.  Agricoltoial  Society,'*  toI  xL  p.  698. 
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inclosed  witli  «  high  fence,  tod  jou  hope  that  the  owner  ia  ibout  to  begin 
tilling  hit  freeholds  On  the  routmj,  the  object  of  this  improTement  is  to 
keep  out  the  onlj  sign  of  fumiDg,  the  sheep,  and  to  in«aerve  the  best  of  tiio 


Itnd  (beoiue  where  the  bnd  is  best  the  rorert  is  highest)  sn  imdirtartied 
lealm  for  the  bUck-coci."  And  yet  Mr.  Piuey  aw  thst  Exmoiv  coiiirintfid 
in  great  pait  of  sound  land ;  and  a  fanner  said  to  him, "  hen  ia  Isad  enough 
idle  to  employ  tbe  surplus  population  of  Kiglaod."  Ererj  blac^-eoc^,  in 
Mr.  Posey's  opinion,  had  coat  more  than  a  full-fed  ox.*  In  Somenetahire 
tbe  dispnqiortion  between  the  population  and  the  amount  of  agricnltoial 
employment  ia  reiy  gieat  For  erer;  100  aoes  in  this  county  there  wtt« 
41  penons  Ktunwd  in  the  eoisas  of  1S4I ;  in  Notfolk  titete  were  32  penons, 
and  in  Linct^  23,  taking  the  annge  of  the  sevetal  conntiea.t 

Of  Cornwall,  it  need  oolr  be  remarked  that  its  agricultore,  at  tbe  end  of 
the  last  oentniy,  was  a  very  seoimdary  object.  Fishen  and  minna  coo- 
ttitated  the  gnat  body  of  tbe  populatian.  At  the  piwent  time  not  mora 
than  7  per  cent,  are  apnevltuaL  "Dte  &rma  were  smaU,  as  they  still  are, 
cbirfy  coltnated  by  the  occapio'  and  hia  &mily.  Com  orap  fcrmcriy 
ftDowed  con  avp  tiU  the  Nil  wonld  yield  no  inoie.  lite  turnip-cnltnn  was 
mknown  till  1S15.  Bat  inprorattent  is  making  its  way  agunat  cid  pie- 
jndieea ;  and  the  Cornish  cnhiTator  may  in  time  be  as  rraiarkaMe  for  inMli* 
gCDce  M  tlte  Cofiiiih  miner. 

Sonlh  Yktie*,  be&R  the  war  of  the  Fren<h  Berolntion,  grew  little  eom, 
^■d  paatm^e  was  the  main  ooenpatioD.  The  peaantry  lired  <^ieij  npm 
''^"•~'  asd  bariey^waL     "Btc  war  came,  and  com  was  grown  fir  eqMrt  to 


"JtBiilrf  tndlpi[a]Mnl9HHt;.*'*^i*.  ^M•l.        t  nU.,  *d.  n.  f,  7S4. 
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England  The  iron  worki  and  copper  works  multiplied;  and  then  South 
Wales  m  time  became  an  importing  district.  North  Wales  was  almost 
eicluMvelj  pastoral     The  small  sheep  ran  upon  the  mountains  for  three  or 


four  years  till  they  were  sold  to  drovers.  The  lean  black  cattle  could  not  be 
fattened  where  they  grew,  but  were  drailed  off  to  the  border  fairs.  A.  little 
tillage  gradually  mingled  with  the  pasturage ;  but  all  the  modem  system  of 
economizing  manures  for  cereal  crops,  and  of  feeding  stock  with  green  crops, 
was  utterly  unknown.  Like  the  cultivators  of  most  mountainous  distrrictv. 
remote  &om  towns,  the  farmers  and  the  labourers  were  equally  prejudiced  and 
obstinate  in  their  adherence  to  old  practices.  Much  of  this  conceit  still 
abides,  with  the  hard  diet,  and  the  coarse  home-made  frioEe,  of  former  days. 

The  West  Midland  counties  present  few,  if  any,  remarkable  agricultural 
features  which  it  may  be  proper  to  notice,  with  the  view  to  mark  the  contrast 
between  the  past  and  the  present.  In  Gloucestershire  the  sheep  farms  upon 
the  Cotswolds,  and  the  dairies  in  the  valley  of  the  Severn,  are  not  peculiar  to 
recent  times.  Cider  and  Perry  are  produced,  as  of  yore.  The  Qloucester- 
shire  &rmer  planted  his  beans,  and  sometimes  his  wheat,  in  drills,  before 
drilling-machines  were  invented.  The  Gloucestershire  labourer,  slowly  as  he 
moves,  has  kspt  that  slow  movement  with  his  team,  like  others  of  the  west, 
from  time  immemorial.  Herefordshire,  Shropshire,  and  Worceeterahire,  have 
not  started  into  good  cultivation  in  the  course  of  half  a  century,  but  have 
gone  on  steadily  improving. 

One  Bingnlar  example  of  tho  slowness  with  which  novel  cultivation  was 
extended,  and  new  products  were  used,  has  been  recorded,  by  an  octogenarian, 
of  his  native  coun^  of  Worcester.  The  late  Mr.  Thomas  Wright  Hill — a 
man  most  des^vedly  venerated  in  his  own  day,  and  whose  sons  have  done 
service  to  their  country  which  will  not  speedily  be  forgotten — says  in  aii 
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autobiographical  fragment,  *'  Mj  uncle  had  heard  of  potatoes  " — this  was 
about  17ff(X — '*  perhaps  tasted  that  root.  In  any  case,  however,  he  procured 
some  seed  potatoes  £rom  a  gentleman's  gardener  near  Bewdlej,  and  planted 
them  in  his  garden.  The  plants  came  up,  and  gave  ev^  promise  of  an 
excellent  crop ;  but  when  the  time  of  potatoe  harvest  arrived,  and  the  tops 
were  well  ripened,  m  j  uncle  gathered  a  few  of  their  balls,  and  to  his  utter 
disappointment  found  them  anything  but  good  potatoes."  The  stems  withered 
during  the  winter.  The  spring  came ;  and  when  the  good  man  dug  up  hia 
supposed  tmproductive  patch,  he  found  that  the  plant  which  Ealeigh  gave  to 
Devonshire,  and  which  wa%  the  common  food  of  Lancashire,  was  worth 
cultivating.* 

In  Warwickshire,  the  system  of  under-drainage  was  discovered  acci- 
dentally by  Joseph  Elkington,  of  Princethorpe,  in  1764.  His  fields  were  bo 
wet  as  to  rot  his  sheep.  He  endeavoured  in  vain  to  drain  them  by  a  deep 
trench,  but  could  not  effect  any  real  remedy.  He  was  meditating  by  the 
side  of  his  drain,  when  a  man  passing  with  a  crow-bar,  the  inquiring  &rmer 
took  the  tool,  and  forced  it  three  or  four  feet  below  the  bottom  of  his  trench, 
with  a  view  of  discovering  the  nature  of  the  sub-soiL  Water  burst  up  when 
he  removed  the  crow-bar,  and  ran  plentifully  into  the  drain.  He  acted  upon 
the  hint,  by  boring ;  rendered  his  own  land  fertile ;  and  received  a  reward  of 
a  thousand  pounds  from  Parliament  for  the  improvements  consequent  upon 
his  discovery .f  Staffordshire,  the  country  of  potteries  and  collieries,  was  too 
rapidly  advancing  at  the  end  of  the  last  century  in  manufactures  to  exhibit 
great  changes  in  cultivation.  Its  wastes,  in  some  parts,  are  still  uncultivated. 
Cannock  Chase,  a  low  ridge  of  thirteen  thousand  acres,  with  the  Potteries 
and  the  fires  of  Dudley  within  view,  is  described  by  Mr*  Pnsey  as'  a  fertile' 
wilderness,  feeding  only  a  few  starving  sheep,  but  capable  of  being  brought 
under  the  plough.^ 

To  speak  of  Lancashire  in  connection  with  agriculture  may  appear  I]ke< 
an  attempt  to  *'  give  to  Zembla  fruits,  to  Barca  flowers."  Yet  Lancaahiie 
was  an  agricultural  county  at  the  period  we  profess  te  describe ;  and  its 
slowly  developing  manufactures  were  intimately  blended  with  the  oecupatioaa 
of  an  agricultural  population.  We  shall  have  to  trace  the  assodatibn  of  ibo 
spinning-wheel  in  the  village  and  the  loom  in  tibe  tewn,  in  our  next  chapter. 
Meanwhile,  before  the  cotton  SBra  arrived,  Southern  Lancashire  was  very 
imperfectly  cultivating  the  surface  of  its  great  coal-fielda.  The  farms  weto 
small;  the  implements  rude;  the  cultivators  poor  and  prejudiced.  Chat4 
Moss  was.  of  course,  left  to  its  primeval  state  of  desolation,  man  scaroelj 
daring  to  tread  where  the  railway  now  bears  its  thundering  burthens.  Tli^ 
middle  district,  with  the  exception  of  Preston,  is  wholly  agricultural,  as  it  was 
in  the  last  century.  On  the  north  of  the  Bibble,  the  hill-£unners  ace  a  pri- 
mitive race,  differing  little  from  their  grandfathers  and  great  grandfiUihera. 
Pasturing  their  black-faced  sheep  upon  the  moors,  ihej  care  little  for  the 
quality  of  the  land.  They  have  no  green  crops,  and  no  farm-yards  for  theix 
eowB  in  the  wmter.    Turf  is  their  only  fuel,  and  their  chief  food  is  the  omt* 

•  "EenuuM  of  T.  W.  HiD,"  prirmtely  printed,  1859. 

t  Sndaii't ."  Code  of  Agrievltaze.** 

t  "  Joonal  of  Bojal  Apicnltonl  Sodetj,**  tqL  iT.  p.  810. 
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cake,  baked  on  the  hot  hearth.  What  these  cultivators  are  now  may  show 
what  they  were  eighty  years  ago.  We  descend  into  the  district  called  the 
Fylde,  to  the  north  of  the  Wyre,  and  we  look  upon  operations  which  are  now 
as  much  a  modem  triumph  for  Lancashire  as  the  wealth  of  her  factories. 
The  mosses  of  this  district  amount  to  twenty  thousand  acres.  **  From  a  state 
of  perfect  sterility,  producing  nothing  but  moor-fowl  and  snipes,  they 
are  now  being  gradually  converted  into  the  most  productive  land  of  the 
kingdom."  • 

Cheshire,  like  Lancashire,  was,  for  a  large  portion  of  the  county,  in  the 
transition  state  from  agriculture  to  manufactures,  in  the  middle  of  the  reign 
of  George  III.  Its  rich  pastures  and  its  dairy-farms  have  only  been  im- 
proved in  degree,  but  not  in  kind.  Its  arable  was  imperfectly  cultivated, 
without  green  crops*  One  mode  of  raiding  the  productiveness,  both  of 
arable  and  pasture,  was  forbidden  by  a  barbarous  fiscal  policy.  The  foul  or 
dirtied  salt,  produced  in  hundreds  of  tons  by  the  salt-works  of  Cheshire, 
was  utterly  lost ;  the  heavy  duty  laid  upon  refuse  salt  preventing  its  use  as 

manure.t 

To  attempt  any  minute  description  of  the  rural  condition  of  Yorkshire, 
eighty  or  ninety  years  ago,  divided  as  that  great  county  is  into  three  ridings, 
each  having  many  peculiar  characteristics  of  soil  and  climate,  is  far  beyond 
the  scope  of  our  imperfect  sketch  of  national  progress  in  this  department  of 
industry.  The  great  landed  proprietors  of  the  time  led  the  way  to  that 
course  of  improvement  which  has  made  Yorkshire  as  remarkable  in  agri* 
eulture  as  in  manufactures.  The  marquis  of  Bockingham,  the  leader  of  the 
Whig  party,  was  more  successful  as  a  cultivator  than  as  a  politician.  But, 
even  around  Wentworth  House,  he  had  to  contend  with  those  obsinate  pre- 
judices which  beset  the  rich  and  noble,  as  well  as  the  poor  and  lowly,  improver. 
The  marquis  had  to  deal  with  *'  a  set  of  men  of  contracted  ideas,  used  to  a 
stated  road,  with  deviations  neither  to  the  right  nor  left."  Arthur  Young 
is  not  describing  legislators,  but  farmers.  *'  His  lordship  finding  that  dis- 
course and  reasoning  could  not  prevail  over  the  obstinacy  of  their  under- 
standings, determined  to  convince  their  eyes."  He  showed  the  agricul- 
turists of  the  West  Biding,  in  the  management  of  two  thousand  acres  of  his 
own  lands,  what  would  be  the  result  of  draining,  of  cultivating  turnips 
properly,  of  using  better  implements.  "  Well  convinced  that  argument  and 
persuasion  would  have  little  effect  with  the  John  Trot  geniuses  of  farming, 
he  determined  to  set  the  example  of  good  husbandry  as  the  only  probable 
means  of  being  successful."  % 

In  the  East  Biding  we  may  trace,  in  the  pages  of  Arthur  Young,  the 
beginnings  of  that  extension  of  the  area  of  cultivation,  which  has  converted  a 
quarter  of  a  million  of  acres  of  almost  barren  hills — ^the  chalk  district  of  th« 
Wolds — ^into  a  country  of  luxuriant  harvests,  and  of  pasture  and  green  crops 
for  innumerable  herds  and  flocks.  There  was  a  great  improver  at  work  upon 
these  vnld  moors  in  1770.  Sir  Digby  Legard,  who  resided  at  G^anton,  on 
the  edge  of  the  Wolds,  experimented  upon  five  thousand  acres  of  unindosed^ 

*  «  Journal  of  Royal  AgricnltunJ  Soeiety,**  toU  z.  p.  22. 

t  Aikin*8  *<  MaDchester/*  p.  45. 

X  "Nortlieni  Tour,**  vol  i.  pp.  807  to  853. 
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wold-land  near  his  house.  About  five  hundred  acres  were  in  tillage.  The 
land  was  let  at  a  shilling  an  acre.  The  annual  value  of  the  com  and  wocd  of 
the  five  thousand  acres  was  under  lOOOZ.,  and  thej  maintained  a  bundled 
inhabitants.  He  was  sanguine  enough  to  believe  that  the  same  land  might, 
at  no  great  expense,  be  so  cultivated  as  in  a  few  jears  to  produce  a  five-feld 
increase  of  com,  support  twice  the  number  of  cattle,  and  be  let  at  eight 
times  its  then  rent.  Mr.  Gkorge  Legard,  in  his  Prize  Essay  on  the  fiamLig 
of  the  East  Biding,  says,  '*  It  can  be  proved  that  in  the  very  district  to  which 
sir  Digby  Legard  refers,  the  produce  of  wheat  has  been  doubled,  that  of  oats 
baa  been  increased  five-fold,  of  barley  six-fold;  and  that  wherever  skill  and 
capital  have  been  applied  to  these  uncultivated  hills,  rent  has  been  advanced 
even  as  much  as  twenty-fold.'*  * 

Arthur  Young  rides  on,  during  his  Tour,  amidst  the  waste  places  and  the 
cultivated  grounds  of  Yorkshire,  with  alternate  feelings  of  regret  and  of 
exultation.  He  passes  from  Newton  by  the  road  "across  Hunbledon,  a 
tract  of  country  which  has  not  the  epithet  black  given  it  for  nothing ;  for  it 
is  a  continued  range  of  black  moors,  eleven  or  twelve  miles  long,  and  ficom 
four  to  eight  broad.  It  is  melancholy  to  travel  through  such  desolate  land, 
when  it  is  so  palpably  capable  of  improvement."  f  After  traversing  a  vast 
range  of  dreary  waste,  he  looks  down  "  upon  an  immense  plain,  eompxehend* 
ing  almost  all  Cleveland,  finely  cultivated,  the  verdure  beautifuL"  %  About 
Newbigill  he  sees  ''  many  improvements  of  moors,  by  that  spirited  coltivator, 
the  earl  of  Darlington."  On  the  road  from  Bowea  to  Brongfa,  he  jdeplorea 
that,  of  a  line  of  twelve  miles,  through  a  country  exhibiting  a  fine  deep  red 
loam,  not  more  than  nine  miles  are  cultivated.  **  It  is  extremely  melancholy 
to  view  such  tracts  of  land,  that  are  indisputably  capable  of  yielding  many 
benefi<»al  crops,  lie  totally  waste ;  while  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom  f»rm^ 
are  so  scarce  and  difficult  to  be  procured,  that  one  is  no  sooner  vacant  than 
twenty  applications  are  immediately  made  for  it."§  At  Swinton,  near 
Masham,  where  Mr.  Danby  had  a  colliery,  upon  the  edge  of  his  vast  moor> 
lands  which  did  not  yield  him  a  farthing  an  acre,  Arthur  Young  aaw  an 
example  of  improvement  which  showed  him  of  what  the  land  was  capable. 
The  proprietor  had  allowed  some  of  the  more  industrious  of  his  coUiera  each 
to  inclose  a  field  out  of  the  moors.  Upon  one  of  theoe  humble  improvers  the 
agricultural  tourist  has  conferred  a  fiune  as  truly  deserved  as  that  of  the 
Cokes  and  Bedfords  of  that  age.  James  Croft,  one  of  the  adliers,  thirteen 
years  before  Young  visited  the  district,  began  his  husbandry  by  taking  an 
acre  of  moor.  By  indefatigable  labour  he  so<Hi  raised  oats  and  bailey,  and 
obtained  fine  grass  land.  He  next  took  eight  acres,  which  he  could  not  culti- 
vate all  at  once,  for  the  land  was  full  of  large  stones.  But  he  finally  anc* 
tieeded.  When  his  eulogist  saw  him  he  was  at  work  upon  ei^t  aerea  more, 
attacking  the  most  enormous  stones,  cutting  them  in  pieces,  carrying  them 
away,  and  then  bringing  mould  to  fill  the  holes  up.  He  had  thus  brought 
nine  acres  into  excellent  cultivation.  He  was  clearing  eight  more  acrea  of 
fresh  land,  paring  and  burning,  confident  of  deriving  from  them  an  additional 
support  for  his  fiunily.    Had  James  Croft  assistance  either  of  monej  or 

*  "  Joornal  of  Soyal  Agricnltiml  Soeitty,**  voL  iz.  p.  95. 

t  "Vortben  Tour,"  toL  ii.  ^  9d.  t  Ibid.,  p.  303.  f  ihid^  ^  SML 
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labour  P  He  had  done  everything  with  his  own  hands.  He  had  worked  in 
the  mine  from  twel?e  o'clock  at  night  to  the  noon  of  the  next  day.  "  From 
the  time  of  leaving  off  work  in  the  mine,  till  that  of  sleeping,  he  regularly 
spent  in  unremitting  labour  on  his  farm."  The  enthusiasm  of  Arthur  Young 
on  beholding  this  marvel  of  industry  becomes  eloquent :  '*  Such  a  conduct 
required  a  genius  of  a  peculiar  cast.  Daring  in  his  courage,  and  spirited  in 
his  ideas,  the  most  extensive  plans  are  neither  too  vast  nor  too  complicated 
to  be  embraced  with  facility  by  his  bold  and  comprehensive  imagination. 
.  .  .  .  The  greatest,  and  indeed  the  only,  object  of  his  thoughts  is  the 
improvement  of  the  wilds  that  surround  him,  over  which  he  casts  an  anxious 
but  magnanimous  eye,  wishing  for  the  freedom  to  attack,  with  his  own  hands, 
an  enemy,  the  conquest  of  whom  would  yield  laurels  to  a  man  of  ample 
fortune."  *  Out  of  such  stuff  as  James  Crofl  was  made  of,  has  arisen  that 
wondrous  race  of  enterprising  men  of  the  North  who— some  from  beginnings 
as  humble  as  this  cultivator  of  the  moors — have  largely  contributed  to  build 
up  the  material  prosperity  of  their  country  ;  have  contended  with  prejudice, 
with  jealousy,  with  dishonesty ;  have  been  ridiculed  as  projectors  under  the 
once  popular  nickname  of  ''  conjurors ;  " — the  daring  men  who,  whether  as 
creators  of  canals  and  railways,  inventors  of  machines,  organizers  of  fac- 
tories, adventurous  merchants,  or  spirited  cultivators,  have  brought  to  their 
tasks  the  same  qualities  as  James  Crofc  brought — "  a  penetration  that  sees 
the  remotest  difficulty ;  a  prudence  and  firmness  of  mind  that  removes  every 
one,  the  moment  it  is  foreseen."  t 

Young  says  of  his  agricultural  collier,  "  his  ideas  are  clear  and  shining ; 
and  though  his  language  is  totally  unrefined  and  provincial,  insomuch  that 
some  attention  is  necessary  to  comprehend  the  plainest  of  his  meaning,  yet 
whoever  will  take  the  pains  to  examine  him  will  find  him  a  genius  in  hus- 
bandry." Considerable  attention  would  certainly  have  been  necessary,  if  the 
intelligent  Yorkshireman  had  expressed  himself,  as  to  the  troubles  of  a 
Craven  cultivator,  in  what  is  represented  to  have  been  the  language  of  the 
country  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  To  the  question  of  farmer 
Giles,  "  Whear's  yawer  Tom  P  "  neighbour  Bridget  thus  replies :  "  He's  gaan 
aboon  two  howers  sin  weet  ladder  to  git  eldin,  nabody  knaws  how  for ;  ah 
th'  gaite  fray  th'  moor  is  seea  dree,  unbane,  and  parlous ;  Lang  liig  brow  is 
seea  brant,  at  they're  foarced  to  stang  th'  cart ;  an  th'  wham,  boon  t'  gill 
heead,  is  seea  mortal  sumpy  an  soft,  at  it  taks  cart  up  tot  knaff  ommost  iv'ry 
yerd.  Gangin  ower  some  heealdin  grund,  they  welted  cart  ower  yesterday^ 
an  brack  th'  barkum,  haams,  and  two  folks."  X  The  author  of  ''The  Craven 
Dialect "  says  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  district,  pent  up  by  their  native 
mountains,  and  principally  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  "  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  corrupting  the  pmrity  of  their  language  by  the  adoption  of  foreign 
idioms."  He  expresses  a  regret,  with  which  few  will  sympathize,  that, 
**  since  the  introduction  of  commerce,  and  in  consequence  of  that  a  greater 

•  **  Northern  Toar,"  toI.  iL  p.  298.  +  Ibid.,  p.  299. 

t  From  **The  Crayen  Dialect,"  1824,  p.  6.  The  foUowing  are  from  the  ''  Gloenry**  of  this 
amons  Tolame :  tldin^  ftiel ;  gaite,  road  ;  drety  tediooB  ;  uAane,  distant ;  parlous,  perilou ; 
brwiU,  steep ;  ttang,  to  put  a  lerer  on  the  wheel ;  vham,  bog ;  boon,  or  bane,  near ;  gtU,  glen  ; 
tumpy,  wet ;  tci,  the  whole ;  hnaf,  nare :  heealdin,  sloping  ;  veiled,  oTertnmed ;  baHf  im, 
eoUar  made  of  bark  ;  felks,  felloes  of  a  wheel. 
VOL.  vn.— 189. 
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intercouTBe,  the  Bimplicity  of  the  langoage  baa,  of  kte  jean,  been  much  cor* 
rupted."  The  dialect  of  Cravea  has  taken  its  departure  with  the  herds  of 
wild  vhite  cattle,  whose  cows  hid  their  young  in  the  ferns  and  underwood  of 
the  wastes  of  Craven,  and  whoae  bulls  were  hunted  bj  large  assemblage* 
of  horsemen  and  their  followers  on  foot,  with  something  of  the  grandeur  of 
the  chase  of  the  middle  ogee.  * 

The  four  B^orthem  Counties  hare  many  points  of  intorest,  espwiallj  in  the 
character  of  their  population.  Durham  was  a  very  neglected  agricultonl 
district  in  the  second  half  of  the  last  century.  "  Within  a  compuatively 
recent  period,  a  large  portion  of  this  county  was  uninclosed  and  uncultivated, 
and  lay  either  in  wide  tracts  of  desolat«  moor,  or  in  more  sheltered,  though 
equally  neglected,  '  stinted  pastures.'  "  t  The  land  under  cultivatioa  was 
unirersaUy  in  want  of  draining.  The  farm-yard  manures  were  insufficieiit, 
for  little  stock  was  kept.    The  county  was  indeed  famous  for  a  breed  of 


cattle  known  as  the  Durham  sfaort-home — animals  which  were  fattened  into 
wonderful  size,  and  were  sold  at  bbolons  prices.  This  breed  has  beea  iin> 
proved  into  the  most  esteemed  stock  of  England. 

Arthur  Tonng  is  indignant  at  the  wretched  breed  of  sheep  that  ranged 
07er  the  Northumberland  moors,  in  flocks  as  large  as  forty  thoosand,  which 
did  not  pay  for  their  keep  more  than  a  shilling  or  two  per  head.  The  mil- 
lions of  acres  of  improreable  moors  he  holds  to  be  "  as  waste  as  when  ravaged 
by  the  fury  of  the  Scottish  borderers."  X  Northumberland  contuned  "  Uurge 
distiicta,  which  even  within  the  hut  eighty  years  were  In  a  state  of  nature 

•  Oulkr,  in  BewiA'i  "  Qtudrniwdi.'' 

+  "Joaiaal  of  Bojkl  Agrieoltanl  Sodety,"  toL  itH,  p.  S3. 

J  "Hortbeni  Tonr,"  toL  W.  p.  887. 
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covered  with  broom,  furze,  or  rushes."  •  It  was  long  after  the  Union  that 
the  inhabitants  of  this  border, land  acquired  settled  and  industrious  habits. 
But  the  fertile  vales  of  the  northern  parts  of  the  county  attracted  settlers, 
who  soon  introduced  better  cultivation  than  that  of  the  small  crofts  which 
surrounded  the  miserable .  farm  hovels.  The  famous  agriculturists  known 
everywhere  by  the  name  of  Culley  settled  in  the  district  of  Glendale  in  1767. 
Their  example,  and  that  of  other  cultivators  and  breeders,  "  gave  a  stimulus 
to  the  surrounding  district ;  and  in  a  few  years  the  inexpert  operations  and 
languid  system  of  husbandry  which  had  previously  prevailed,  gave  place  to 
others  of  extraordinary  expedition  and  efficacy."  t 

When  Gray  entered  Westmorland  from  Yorkshire,  in  1769,  he  saw  a 
pleasing  display  of  a  rural  population :  "  A  mile  and  a  half  from  Brough,  on 
a  hill,  lay  a  great  army  encamped.*'  It  was  the  Brough  cattle  fair,  held  on 
the  29th  and  80th  of  September.  "  On  a  nearer  approach,  appeared  myriads 
of  horses  and  cattle  on  the  road  itself;  and  in  all  the  fields  round  me,  a 
brisk  stream  hurrying  cross  the  way ; — thousands  of  clean  healthy  people  in 
their  best  parti-coloured  apparel,  farmers  and  their  families,  esquires  and 
their  daughters,  hastening  up  £rom  the  dales  and  down  the  felLs  on  every 
side,  glittering  in  the  sun,  and  pressing  forward  to  join  the  throng."  X  ^^ 
poet  travels  on  into  the  heart  of  the  beautiful  Lake  District.  At  the  village 
of  G-range,  near  Borrodale,  he  finds  a  contrast  to  the  bustle  of  the  fair  at 
Brough.  He  is  entertained  by  a  young  farmer  and  his  mother  with  milk 
and  thin  oaten  cakes,  and  "butter  that  Sisera  would  have  jumped  at, 
though  not  in  a  lordly  dish.**  The  fS&rmer  was  a  noted  man  of  the  districts 
He  was  ''  himself  the  man  that  last  year  plundered  the  eagle's  aiery :  all  the 
dale  are  up  in  arms  on  such  an  occasion,  for  they  lose  abundance  of  lambs 
yearly."  The  bold  dalesman  "  was  let  down  from  the  diff  on  ropes  to  the 
shelf  of  rock  on  which  the  eagle's  nest  was  built,  the  people  above  shouting 
and  hollowing  to  fright  the  old  birds,  which  fiew  screaming  round,  but  did 
not  dare  to  attack  him.'*  The  eagles  are  gone,  never  to  return.  Every 
season,  says  Miss  Martineau,  there  is  a  rumour  of  an  eagle  having  visited 
some  point  or  another ;  "  but,  on  the  whole,  we  find  the  preponderance  of 
belief  is  against  there  being  any  eagle's  nest  amongst  the  mountains  of 
Westmorland  or  Cumberland.**  § 

Poetry  has  made  the  Lake  District  her  home ;  and  amidst  the  glorious 
mountains,  the  lakes,  and  the  tarns,  will  Poetry  ever  abide.  The  gifted 
writer  who  has  added  another  celebrated  name  to  the  illustrious  who  have 
delighted  here  to  dwell,  has  said  of  a  mountainous  district,  "it  is  the  only 
kind  of  territory  in  which  utility  must  necessarily  be  subordinated  to  beauty 
....  Man  may  come  and  live,  if  he  likes,  and  if  he  can ;  but  it  must  be  in 
some  humble  comer,  by  permission,  as  it  were,  and  not  through  conflict  with 
the  genius  of  the  place.  Nature  and  beauty  here  rule  and  occupy :  man  and 
his  desires  are  subordinate,  and  scarcely  discernible.*  *||  It  was  thus,  on  the 
dopes  of  the  mountains,  or  in  vales  inaccessible,  that  the  Dalesmen,  deriving 
Iheir  name  from  the  word  dealer,  which  means  to  distribute,  occupied  their 

*  '*  Jouma]  of  Royal  Agricnlturftl  Sodetj/*  toI.  iL  p.  151.  f  IbuL,  p.  158. 

t  •'Journal." 

§  *•  Tbo  land  we  Lire  in,''  vol.  u.  p.  235.  '        I  Ilfid,,  p.  217. 
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little  croftt  as  tenanto  of  tueir  ecclefiiaBtdcal  or  militarr  lord.  These  were  tlie 
jwedeceMOR  of  the  *'  staten&eii/"  or  "  estatesmen/*  iwiio  still  Buxrire,  thongii 
io  dimiDiabed  Dumbers.  stniggliDg  with  their  Bmall  skill  apuDSt  the  man^  of 
a^;ncultufBl  seience  and  the  extexuion  of  fitrni  holdinsis.  Eren  nature  hemplf 
eaoxftot  resist  tiiis  progress.  The  Kentniere  TariL  hj  whose  shallow  aalers 
Bertiard  Gilpin  might  iiave  meditated  three  eemurieg  ago,  has  been  drained  in 
our  own  daj.  l^h^^rerer  com  can  be  made  to  spring,  the  reed  and  the  rusk 
no  longer  flouriijh.  Tbe  social  condition  of  the  population  is  as  rajndlj 
changing.  The  soepherd  will  still  go  upon  the  hills.  ^  into  the  heart  of  manj 
thousand  mitstfe/'  His  dog  'will  still  bring  down  the  flock  from  boghts 
untrodden  bv  man — that  faithful  servant,  of  whom  it  has  been  said,  "  willioot 
the  shepherd* e  dog,  the  mountainous  land  in  England  would  not  be  wortli 
sixpence.*'  The  occasional  Pedlar  will  still  carnr  his  pack  to  the  cottage  door. 
But  the  whole  district  has  been  brought  into  communication  with  the  outer 
world  ;  and  its  inner  life  has  undergone  a  verr  marked  change.  "  Book* 
farming  '*  ie  no  longer  held  up  to  ridicule.*  Turnips  were  first  grown  as  a 
field-crop  in  the  rale  of  Bassenthwaite,  in  1793.  Oate  are  still  half  the  grain 
crop  ;  but  the  food  of  the  people  is  wondrouslj  altered  since  the  time  when 
a  mheaten  loaf  could  not  be  bought  in  Carlisle,  and  *'  it  was  only  a  xich  famHj 
that  u»ed  a  peck  of  wheat  in  the  course  of  a  year,  and  that  was  used  at 
Christmas."  t  Hemp  and  flax  were  grown  in  small  patches  for  dcmiestic  use, 
the  females  spuming  the  flax,  and  the  males  pluting  the  hemp  into  oordage, 
for  leather  for  harness  was  not  used  till  the  end  of  the  last  oentnrr. 
^  Wonderful  Robert  Walker/*  iihe  good  curate  of  Seathwaite^  spun  tbe  woo! 
out  of  which  tbe  cloth  was  woven  which  his  wife  made  up  into  apparel  for 
themselves  and  their^  eight  childien.  But  Yorkshire  and  Lsncashkv  manu- 
&cture8  hare  banished  such  thrift.  Wordsworth  records  how  the  change  from 
hand-labour  to  machinerj  intruded  itself  into  Seathwaite:  ''At  a  small 
distance  from  the  parsonage  has  been  erected  a  mill  for  spinning  yam.  It  i» 
a  mean  and  disagreeable  object,  though  not  unimportant  to  tbe  spectator^  as 
calling  to  mind  the  momentous  changes  wrought  by  such  inrentions  in  the 
frame  of  society."  The  spinning  wheel  went  oat  when  drills  came  in. 
"  About  the  year  1795,  the  ancestor  of  the  present  Mr.  Dixon,  of  Bucroft  or 
Buckcroflt,  in  the  parish  of  Ainstable,  procured  a  barrow-driU  for  sowing  his 
patch  of  turnips  with ;  and  so  highly  was  it  esteemed  as  a  saving  of  labour 
by  himself  and  his  neighbours,  that  it  was  lent  all  round  the  country,  and 
worked  day  and  night  during  the  season.*'  X  The  one-horse  cart  gradually 
drove  out  the  pack-horse,  which  the  farmer  employed  to  cany  his  grain  to 
the  mill  or  to  the  market.  Looking  from  Little  Langdale, ''  a  horse  road  is 
discerned  sloping  up  the  brown  side  of  Wrynose,  opposite.  This  track  was 
once  the  only  traffic-road  trom  Kendal  to  T^tehaven ;  and  it  was  traversed 
by  pack-horses."  §  Not  only  art>  the  usages  of  the  Lake  District  changed,, 
but  the  inhabitants  are,  in  the  more  beautiful  regions,  changed  from  poor 
jmltivators  into  luxurious  gentry ;  the  miserable  farm  steadings  have  givei^ 

♦  "Joamal  of  Royal  Agricultural  Society,"  toI.  xiii.  p.  225. 

t  Eden.     «*  History  of  the  Pogt,"  toI.  L  p.  664. 

::  **  Journal  of  Royal  Agricultural  Society/*  toI.  xiiL  p.  241. 

S  <aand  we  Lire  in,'*  toI  ii.  p.  254. 
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place  to  splendid  villas.  Gbay  shows  us  what  G-rasmere  was,  ninety  years 
ago :  "  A  white  village,  with  the  parish  church  rising  in  the  midst  of  it ; 
hanging  indosures,  com  fields,  and  meadows  green  as  an  emerald,  with  their 
trees,  hedges,  and  cattle;    fill  up  the  whole  space  from  the  edge  of  the 

water. Not  a  single  red  tile,  no  flaring  gentleman's  house  or  garden 

walls,  break  in  upon  the  repose  of  this  little  unsuspected  paradise ;  but  all  is 
peace,  rusticity,  and  happy  poverty,  in  its  neatest  and  most  becoming  attire." 

"  We  entered  Scotland,"  says  Smollett,  "  by  a  frightful  muir  of  sixteen 

miles,  which  promises  very  little  for  the  interior  parts  of  the  kingdom 

That  part  of  Scotland  contiguous  to  Berwick,  nature  seems  to  have  intended 
^8  a  barrier  between  two  hostile  nations."  In  a  few  hours  he  sees  a  plain 
*'  covered  with  as  fine  wheat  as  ever  I  saw  in  the  most  fertile  parts  of  South 
Britain."  *  This  fertility  was  exceptional.  The  agriculture  of  Scotland — 
even  in  the  Lothiane,  now  models  of  farming  excellence— was  in  the  rudest 
and  almost  barbarous  state,  when  George  III.  came  to  the  throne.  East 
Lothian  claims  the  honour  of  having  led  the  march  of  improvement.  But  in 
the  middle  of  the  last  century  there  was  not  a  single  mile  of  continuous  hard 
road  in  the  district.  Grain  was  carried  to  market  on  horseback.  The  whole 
county  of  Haddington,  long  afber  the  middle  of  that  century,  was  open  field. 
The  tenantry  frequently  resided  together  in  a  cluster  of  mean  houses  called  a 
town.  Green  crops  were  unknown,  and  the  thistles  among  the  com  were 
<;arefully  gathered  to  feed  the  husbandry  horses.  The  implements  were  of 
the  rudest  kind — '*  better  fitted  to  raise  laughter  than  to  raise  mould," 
according  to  lord  Kaimes,  an  agricultural  improver.  The  married  ploughman 
was  paid,  as  now,  in  the  produce  of  the  farm ;  but  he  received  a  far  less  pro- 
portion of  oats  than  at  the  present  time,  and  he  had  no  potatoes  in  his  patch 
of  garden.  The  only  occupation  that  fieurished  was  that  of  smuggling.f 
Such  was  the  agricultural  state  of  the  southern  shores  of  the  Erith  of  Forth. 
The  pastoral  district  of  the  Lammermuir  hills  had  no  improved  breeds  of  sheep 
till  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 

The  beautiful  country  watered  by  the  Tweed  and  the  Teviot  was  for  the 
greater  part  uninclosed  seventy  years  ago.  Boxburghshire  exhibited  the 
dominion  of  the  plough  in  irregular  and  detached  patches ;  the  intermediate 
portions  being  devoted  to  grazing  cattle,  which  were  put  under  the  charge  of 
a  herd,  to  prevent  them  trespassing  upon  the  scanty  divisions  set  apart  for 
corn.^  The  produce  of  wheat  was  only  in  the  proportion  of  one-twelfth  to 
that  of  oats  and  barley.  The  great  novelist  has  described  Liddesdale  as 
exhibiting  "no  inclosures,  no  roads,  almost  no  tillage — a  land  which  a 
patriarch  would  have  chosen  to  feed  his  fiocks  and  herds."  He  has  perhaps 
aomewhat  exaggerated  the  abundance  of  '*  Charlie's  Hope  " — the  noble  cow- 
house and  its  milch-cows,  the  feeding-house  with  ten  bullocks  of  the  most 
approved  breeds,  the  stable  with  two  good  teams  of  horses — the  appropriate 
wealth  of  so  worthy  a  yeoman  as  "  Dandie  Dinmont."  §  Selkirkshire  has 
been  rendered  familiar  to  us  by  "  The  Ettrick  Shepherd,"  as  regards  some 

•  "  Homphrey  Clinker." 

t  <*New  SUtistical  AccouDt  of  Scotland,**  Haddington,  p.  375. 
t  *'  Journal  of  Royal  Agricaltnral  Society,"  vol.  i.  p.  105. 
§  "GnyMannering." 
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aspects  of  its  putoral  life.  We  see  his  flock,  u  he  wu  driving  tbem  home, 
Buddeoly  frightened,  scampering  over  the  hills,  followed  hy  his  dog  "  Sirr*li." 
A  dark  night  ia  passed  in  fruitless  search,  Hogg  and  his  man  wandering 
orer  the  steeps  and  della  from  midnight  till  the  rising  qun.  At  length,  &t  the 
bottom  of  a  deep  rariiie,  the  faithful  coUe^  and  hii  charge  are  found,  not  a 
lamb  mUaing.  This  ia  the  life  vliich  knows  little  change  from  one  century  to 
another ;  but  time  yet  brings  changes.     Hogg  laments  that  the  black-fiaced 


BUck-tiod  Scotcb  3bscp. 

"  evis  wi'  the  crooked  faom "  hod  been  banished  from  her  nttiTe  hills. 
Soberer  records  inform  us  that  the  sheep  which  once  covered  the  Ettrick 
wastes  produced  a  crop  of  wool  of  the  coarsest  kind,  little  adapted  for  moan- 
factore.*  The  introduction  of  the  Cheriot  breed  was  one  of  the  marks  of 
progreea.  The  management  of  sheep  flocks  in  Eakdalemoir,  the  mountain 
region  of  Dum&ieBBhii«,  attests  the  innorations  of  a  century.  SmoUett 
obserres  of  the  ahe^  which  he  saw  upon  the  hills,  that  "  their  fleeces  are 
much  damaged  by  the  tar  with  which  they  are  smeared,  to  preaerre  them  from 
the  rot  in  winter,  during  which  they  run  wild  night  and  day,  and  thoosanda 
are  lost  under  huge  wreatha  of  enow.  'Tis  a  pity  the  farmera  cannot  contrive 
some  means  to  shelter  thia  useful  animal  frvm  the  inclemencies  of  a  rigoroua 
climate."  f  When  snow  storms  of  any  long  eontiuuance  came,  it  was  the 
practice  of  the  farmers  of  Eskdalemuir  to  fly  with  their  sheep  to  Annandale. 
It  was  the  same  in  the  neighbouring  mountain  districts,  when  every  port  of 
yitbsdale,  A  man  dale,  and  tbe  lower  part  of  Eskdale,  were  filled  with  tbem. 
The  pastures  of  the  volleys  to  which  the  sheep  fled  are  now  subdivided  and 
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inclosed.  Better  proviBion  is  made  upon  the  hills  for  food  and  for  shelter, 
and  the  sheep  continue  around  their  own  farms.* 

The  agriculture  of  Ayrshire,  at  the  accession  of  Gheorge  III.,  was  in  a 
rude  condition ;  the  arable  farms  very  small,  the  tenants  without  capital,  the 
tenure  encumbered  with  services  to  the  landlord.  In  the  parish  of  Mauch- 
line  was  the  farm  of  Mosgiel,  upon  which  Bums  spent  nine  years  of  a  life  of 
rural  industry.  In  the  neighbouring  parish  of  Tarbolton  his  father  dwelt, 
on  the  faxm  of  Lochlee.  "  The  Cotter's  Saturday  Night "  is  descriptive  of 
the  simple  household  of  the  humble  cultivator.  The  Cotter,  says  Gilbert 
Bums,  was  **  an  exact  copy  of  my  father  in  his  manners,  his  family  devotion, 
and  exhortations.  He  lived  with  the  most  rigid  economy,  that  he  might  be 
able  to  keep  his  children  at  home,  thereby  having  an  opportunity  of  watching 
the  progress  of  our  young  minds,  and  forming  in  them  early  habits  of  piety 
and  virtue ;  and  from  this  motive  alone  did  he  engage  in  farming,  the  source 
of  all  his  difficulties  and  distresses."  The  supper  that  "  crowns  their  simple 
board"  is 

**  The  haleiome  parritch,  chief  o*  Scotia^s  food.** 

The  mother,  "  wi'  her  needle  and  her  sheers," 

*  *  Q'^iTB  aald  elaai  look  amaiBt  as  weel's  the  new." 

Bums  prays  that  Scotia's  "  hardy  sons  of  rustic  toil"  may  long  be  preserved 
<<  from  luxury's  contagion."  Smollett  describes  the  peasantry  as  ''  on  a  poor 
footing  all  over  the  kingdom ; "  and  there  was  then  no  great  distinction 
between  the  occupier  of  a  small  farm  and  his  "  elder  bairns,  at  service  out 
amang  the  f&rmers  roun'."  But  Smollett  says  of  this  peasantry,  ''  they  look 
better,  and  are  better  clothed,  than  those  of  the  same  rank  in  Burgundy,  and 
many  other  places  of  France  and  Italy ;  nay,  I  will  venture  to  say  they  are 
better  fed,  notwithstanding  the  boasted  wine  of  these  foreign  countries." 
They  seldom  or  never  taste  flesh  meat,  he  adds,  nor  any  kind  of  strong 
liquor,  except  twopenny,  at  times  of  uncommon  festivity.  He  describes  the 
breakfast  of  oat-meal,  or  peas-meal,  eaten  with  milk ;  the  pottage  for  dinner 
composed  of  kale,  leeks  and  barley ;  the  supper  of  sowens  or  flummery  of  oat- 
meaL  "  Some  of  them  have  potatoes ;  and  you  And  parsnips  in  every 
peasant's  garden.  They  are  clothed  with  a  coarse  kind  of  russet  of  their  own 
making,  which  is  both  decent  and  warm.  They  dwell  in  poor  huts,  built  of 
loose  stones  and  turf,  without  any  mortar,  having  a  fireplace  or  hearth  in 
the  middle,  generally  made  of  an  old  mill-stone,  and  a  hole  at  top  to  let 
out  the  smoke.  These  people,  however,  are  content,  and  wonderfully  saga- 
cious. All  of  them  read  the  Bible."  Out  of  this  poor  but  acute  stock  came 
the  poet 

**  who  walked  in  glory  and  in  jor, 
Following  his  pbngh  al<»g  tiie  moontain-iide.*' 

To  judge  from  his  own  verse,  he  must  have  been  as  energetic  in  his  labour  as 
**  his  auld  mare,  Maggie  "  : 

*  **  Now  StatiBtical  Account,'*  toI.  i^.  Damfrieaahire,  p.  410. 
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"  Aft  tbee  and  I,  in  aogbt  Bonn  gann, 
In  gnid  March  weather, 
ITae  tum'd  sax  rood  beside  onr  han*, 
For  days  thegither/' 

Sax  rood!  This  is  one-half  more  than  was  ploughed  by  the  Suffolk 
'*  punches."  We  fear  that  the  unprofitable  land  of  Mosgiel  had  merely 
Bur£u^e  ploughing  with  the  rude  implement  of  poor  Bum8*8  time,  as  different 
from  the  Suffolk  plough  as  the  soil  was  different  upon  which  the  ponehes 
worked.  The  fields  about  Mauchline  ''are  of  a  light  sandy,  or  mixed 
kind."  • 

The  changes  of  Lanarkshire  and  Benfrewshire  during  eightj  years  are 
more  remarkable  in  manufactures  than  in  agriculture.  Great  have  been  the 
alterations  in  the  industry  of  towns  such  as  Glasgow  and  Paisley.  But  here, 
as  throughout  all  Scotland,  morasses  have  been  drained,  lochs  have  been  made 
to  bear  com,  the  domain  of  unproductive  nature  has  been  compelled  to  supply 
the  necessities  of  man.  There  is  a  charming  paper  by  John  Wilson,  entitled 
''  Our  Parish,"  in  which  the  eloquent  writer  exhibits,  in  no  placid  mooil,  the 
ruthless  invader  of  poetical  wastes.  A  great  part  of  our  Parish,  the  Moor, 
was  ''  ever  so  many  miles  long,  and  ever  so  many  miles  broad,  and  nobody 
thought  of  guessing  how  many  miles  round.  But  some  twenty  years  ago  it 
was  absolutely  measured  to  a  rood  by  a  land-louper  of  a  land-surveyor, — 
distributed,  drained,  inclosed,  utterly  ruined  for  ever.  No,  not  for  ever. 
Natiu«  laughs  to  scorn  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  we  predict  that  in  a  quarter 
of  a  century  she  will  resume  her  management  of  that  moor.  We  rejoic#  to 
hear  that  she  is  already  beginning  to  take  lots  of  it  into  her  own  hands. 
Wheat  has  no  business  there,  and  should  keep  to  the  carses."  The  pro- 
phecy has  no  doubt  fiiUed.  The  dogma  upon  which  it  is  built  is  obsolete — 
*'  Agriculture,  like  education,  has  its  bounds."  t 

The  North  Western  parts  of  Scotland  are  noticed  by  Smollett  as  "  by  no 
means  fertile  in  com.  The  ground  is  naturally  barren  and  moorish.  The 
peasants  are  poorly  lodged,  meagre  in  their  looks,  mean  in  their  apparel,  and 
remarkably  dirty."  The  soil  in  the  district  around  Stirling  is  described  by 
him  OS  "  poorly  cultivated,  and  almost  altogether  uninclosed."  But  on  the 
margin  of  the  Clyde,  from  Glasgow  to  Dunbarton,  ''  groves  and  meadows 
and  com  fields  interspersed,"  delight  his  eye.  The  banks  of  Loch  Lomond 
"  display  a  sweet  variety  of  woodland,  com  field,  and  pasture."  His  own 
"  Leven  Water  "  was  "  pastoral  and  delightful "  then,  as  it  still  remains. 
He  goes  to  Liverary.  In  Argyleshire  he  sees  "  hardly  any  signs  of  cultiva- 
tion, or  even  of  population ; "  but  "  a  margin  of  plain  ground,  spread  alon^ 
the  sea^side,  is  well  inhabited,  and  improved  by  the  arts  of  husbandry."  Of 
this  vast  Highland  district  it  is  now  computed  that  more  than  three  hundred 
thousand  acres  are  cultivated.  But  eighty  years  ago,  to  speak  of  the  culti- 
vation of  the  Highlands  would  be  to  describe  a  region  in  which  agriculture 
was  despised ;  where  the  mountaineers  chiefly  confided  in  the  spontaneous 
bounty  of  nature,  which  gave  them  fish  in  the  streams,  and  fowl  in  the 
heather,  and  rare  patches  of  pasture  for  a  few  black  catth.     Smollett  says 

•  **  New  Statistical  Account." 

f  '*  lUcreationf  of  Christopher  North/'  toI.  ii.  p.  2Si. 
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that  *'  the  granaries  of  Scotland  are  the  banks  of  the  Tweed,  the  counties  of 
East  and  Mid  Lothian,  the  Carse  of  G-owrie,  and  some  tracts  in  Aberdeen- 
shire and  Moray."  The  Carse  of  G-owrie  maintains  its  ancient  reputation  as 
**  the  garden  of  Scotland."  But  other  parts  of  Perthshire  have  vdtnessed 
great  changes.  The  graziers  of  the  lowland  districts  no  longer  quit  their 
little  farms  to  drive  their  cattle  to  shealings  on  the  hills  to  graze  during  the 
summer,  the  men  fishing  and  hunting  whilst  the  women  tend  the  cows  and 
spin.*  The  Highlanders  no  longer  come  down  to  the  cattle  markets  at 
Crieff,  and  take  unceremonious  possession  of  the  fire-sides  and  beds  of  the 
country  people,  t  The  tenantry  of  certain  districts  are  no  longer  compelled, 
as  one  of  the  modes  of  feudal  slavery,  to  grind  their  corn  at  the  lord's  mill, 
and  shoe  their  horses  at  the  lord's  forge.  The  whole  system  of  cultivation 
in  parts  of  Perthshire  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  sample  of  the  mode  in  which  the 
cultivation  of  a  large  portion  of  Scotland  was  proceeding  long  after  the 
middle  of  the  last  centuiy.  The  farms  lay  in  what  was  termed  ''runrig," 
consisting  of  '*  infield,"  upon  which  all  the  manure  was  laid,  and  '*  outfield," 
occasionally  cropped,  and  then  consigned  to  common  pasture,  if  any  feed 
could  be  got  off  it.  There  was  no  wheat,  or  artificial  grass,  or  potatoes,  or 
winter  turnips.  There  were  no  separate  farms;  the  cultivators  lived  in 
hamlets,  upon  the  ancient  principle  of  mutual  protection.  Tully  Yeolan 
exhibits  a  lively  picture  of  such  a  hamlet : — the  garden  where  the  gigantic 
kale  was  encircled  by  groves  of  nettles ;  the  common  field  where  the  joint 
labour  of  the  villagers  cultivated  alternate  ridges  and  patches  of  rye,  oats, 
barley,  and  peas ;  the  miserable  wigwam  behind  some  favoured  cottage,  where 
the  wealthy  might  perhaps  shelter  a  starved  cow  or  sorely-galled  horse ;  the 
stack  of  turf  on  one  side  the  door,  and  the  family  dunghill  on  the  other.  X 
In  such  a  village,  hand-labour  did  more  than  the  plough ;  but  when  that 
cumbrous  instrument  was  used,  it  barely  scratched  the  soil,  without  turning 
it  over.  Sledges  were  employed  instead  of  carts.  It  is  unnecessary  to  point 
out  the  contrast  of  a  period  half  a  century  later ;  especially  in  the  more 
remote  districts  of  the  North  of  Scotland,  in  which  the  country  has  been 
made  accessible  by  roads,  water  communication,  and  railways,  and  its  culti- 
vation has  no  longer  to  struggle  with  other  impediments  than  those  of  soil 
and  climate.  The  climate  itself  has  been  ameliorated  by  judicious  planting. 
Johnson  was  abused  for  dwelling  on  the  bareness  of  the  country,  Fife  in 
particular,  through  which  he  passed  in  his  "  Journey."  BosweU,  in  defending 
him,  says,  "  let  any  traveller  observe  how  many  trees,  which  deserve  the 
name,  he  can  see  from  Berwick  to  Aberdeen."  There  is  now  scarcely  a 
parish  in  Fifeshire,  described  in  the  *'  New  Statistical  Account,"  in  which 
there  is  not  mention  of  extensive  plantations,  which,  *'  instead  of  presenting  to 
the  eye  a  naked  and  barren  landscape,  enliven  with  verdure  our  higher 
grounds."  At  Inverary,  there  are  noble  trees,  planted  in  1746  by  Archi- 
bald, duke  of  Argyle ;  the  plantations  were  extended  in  1771 ;  but  within 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century  plantation  has  gone  on  at  the  rate  of  half  a 
million  of  oak  and  fir  trees  in  five  years.  §     In  an  interesting  paper  upon 

•  "Now  Statistical  Account,"  vol.  x.  Perth,  p.  556.  t  Ibid,^  p.  270. 

t  "Waycrley." 

§  "New  Statiftical  Aooonnt,*'  vol.  yii.  Argyleshire,  p.  14. 
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^joj  'z,  'jk  xr^r  wmdj  viih  n£eRnce  to  cnltiistian,  "TW 
•a^  tseiisTT  AM  wroGgLt  in 


TsA  rKiaTkiiHe  poven  of  obterritioii  poHesed  bj  Aitiiar  X 
t^e^A^rr  du^pkared  ia  hii  ""  Tour  in  Ivdiod,"  made  in  tiio  fCHS  177S  to  177 
Ll  \»  »^  jxti  3^Vjfth  iftv  the  necantr  of  jid^ng  to  tiw  natian 
Gnctan  ubi  evoked,  mod  he  caaied  three  BOkfor  the  rdief  of  tb 
'jf  ImeDCt  Use  tdLi^  and  gming  d  that  cuuntiy  had  bea 
W  gewoktofj  kvBy  which  pferented  the  impurtaiion  of  black 
JQii^aaidy  and  vhich  diKomtenanoed  ^h^  vooUen  maniiiactiay 
^ptemq  imminpid  the  bfcedxng  of  iheep.  The  monnpoHiing 
)fMcrr  wemt  w^hr'm  1759,  that  a  Bill  of  the  Irish  Pkriiamoit  Sat 
tittfr  jaaf^tnmkm  iato  Irdand  of  damaged  Haor  waa  thrown  out  in  Sagiaady 
tibe  JTat^rtioa  of  a  nuDer  of  Chieheater.  The  natiml  liertilitT  of 
9bi  hta  tfxmnpax  adrastagea  in  carrring  her  agrienltnxe  to  pfrfrctinm,  are 
ttUran  hj  Aitfasr  Tovng  to  be  rerr  great — a  fertiHtr  inpenor  to  ^at  of 
Ecgla&d,  takiog  acre  for  acre.  Bat  the  capital  and  skill  that  had 
1E*4^mA  wtaX  it  wai,  eren  eighty  rears  ago,  were  wanting  in 
Ai3K«git  tJbe  greatest  erOi  were  the  **  middlemen."  ^  The  reiy  idea.'* 
T<Micgf  **  as  well  as  the  practice,  of  permitting  a  tenant  to  relet  at  aprofit  rem, 
se«ws  confined  to  the  distant  and  nnimprored  parts  (tf  ererr  empire.'*  X  ^^ 
had  entireij  gone  ont  in  the  highly  coltiTated  counties  of  England;  in 
Bootland  it  had  eootinned  to  be  rerj  coomion.  The  daas  oi  Irish  middlemen 
haa  been  famiiiarired  to  as  by  the  admirable  pictures  of  Maria  Edgewortk. 
Yovng  describes  them  as  screwing  up  the  rent  to  the  uitermoat  farthing,  and 
rekoU^fls  in  the  collection  of  it — the  hardest  drinkera  in  Ireland — masteia  of 
packs  of  wretched  hounds,  with  which  they  wasted  their  time  and  their  money. 
B^  whether  the  tenantry  of  Ireland  were  miKraUe  cottars,  or  **  the  largest 
graziers  and  oow-keepers  in  the  worid,"  all  were  ^  the  most  errant  alorens." 
In  the  arable  countiea  the  capital  employed  upon  a  giren  amount  <tf  land 
would  iwt  be  a  third  of  that  of  an  English  farmer ;  hence  *^  their  manuring 
is  tririal,  their  tackle  and  implements  wretched,  their  teama  weak,  their 
profits  cmalL"  Wonderful  as  it  may  appear,  the  '^ barbarous  custom** 
denounced  by  the  statute  of  the  10th  and  Ilth  of  Charles  IL,  of  plooghing, 
harrowing,  drawiog,  and  working  with  horses,  by  the  tail,  was  not 
esploded  at  Caatlebar  and  other  plaoea.  In  the  mountainous  tracts 
Arthur  Toung  saw  instanoea  of  greater  industry  than  in  any  other  pari  of 
Ireland ;  for  the  little  occupiers,  who  could  obtidn  leaaea  of  a  mountain  aide, 
made  exertions  in  improrement.  The  cottar  system  of  labour  resembled  what 
had  then  recently  prerailed  in  ScotUnd,  and  which  was  probably  the  same  all 
oyer  Europe  befim  arts  and  commerce  chaoged  the  face  of  it.  *'  The  recom- 
[>ense  for  bbour  is  the  means  of  liring.  In  England  these  are  dispeDsed  in 
n»</ney,  but  in  Ireland  in  laud  or  commodities."  The  shrewd  agricultural 
oimtgrrtr  weighs  the  comparatire  adrantages  for  the  poor  family,  of  payment 
in  iMtid,  to  produce  potatoea  and  milk,  or  of  a  money  payment.  He  seems  to 
d^^rid^  for  the  plentiful  supply  of  food,  although  the  mud  hovel  of  one  rooia 

*  **  V«f(flitfMUr  EtrWrVf**  Tol.  ziiL  p.  01. 

r  snff,  t'/i,  tL  f,  445.  ♦   Toung—"  Tour  m  Irduid,**  toL  iL  p.  329. 
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may  blind  the  family  witb  its  smoke,  and  the  clotbing  be  so  ragged  tbab  a 
stranger  is  impressed  with  the  idea  of  universal  poverty.  "  The  sparingness 
with  which  our  English  labourer  eats  his  bread  and  cheese  is  well  known. 
Mark  the  Irishman's  potatoe-bowl  placed  on  the  floor,  the  whole  family  on 
their  hams  around  it,  devouring  a  quantity  almost  incredible ;  the  b^gar 
seating  himself  to  it  with  a  hearty  welcome,  the  pig  taking  his  share  as  readily 
as  the  wife,  the  cocks,  hens,  turkeys,  geese,  the  cur,  the  cat,— ^and  all  partaking 
of  the  same  dish."  *  We  now  know  what  was  the  terrible  end  of  this  rude 
abundance  of  one  species  of  food,  produced  upon  small  holdings,  of  which, 
m  1847,  500,000  acres  maintained  900,000  families ;  whilst  in  England  one 
labourer  was  employed  to  about  fifteen  acres  of  arable  land.  The  abuse  of  the 
right  of  property  in  land,  which  went  on  for  more  than  half  a  century,  in 
allowing  the  landlords  to  consume  the  whole  produce  of  the  soil  mnui 
the  potatoeSjt  resulted  in  that  visitation  which  was  regarded  by  the  Society 
of  Friends  in  Ireland  as  *'  a  means  permitted  by  an  all-wise  Providence  to 
exhibit  more  strikingly  the  unsound  state  of  our  social  condition."  Arthur 
Young  did  not  anticipate  the  frightful  climax  of  the  almost  exclusive  potato- 
cultivation.  He  saw  a  popidation  under  three  millions.  He  could  not 
anticipate  what  would  be  the  residt,  when  that  population  was  more  than 
doubled,  without  an  adequate  improvement  in  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  and 
a  more  equal  distribution  of  its  produce  amongst  the  great  body  of  the 
miserable  cultivators. 


*  "Tour  in  Ireland,"  yol.  ii.  p.  118. 

t  John  MLU~*'PoUtic^  Economy,**  toL  iL 
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SeTolutian  in  tka  ptMrfnl  Arte — Omt  optaina  of  Indartrr  iwwd  np  io  BrituD — TIm  doka  of 
BridgeVBtar  tai  Brindlcr — CuuJa  fint  conrtrnctcd  io  EngUnd— TI»  Cotton  BUra&otnn — 
Tlie  flj-ihuttle  of  Ebj — CottoD-ipiiining  madium — Tbe  >piimiiig-jcaDr  of  HaigiSKTai — 
CottoD  ipiuuiig  OBUiiig  to  be  ■  donicKic  emploTmeot — Richmrd  Arhwri^t — Him  vattr- 
tntaa  ipiiming  muhin* — Thg  Gut  water  ipiiming  miU — Sunncl  Cttnnpton — Hii  HbU-Ib- 
tbt-Wood  vhMl,  known  M  Uic  mal»— Qtntnl  nuh  tu  cngtgn  in  ■pinning  Botb» — Bnfad 
incraaa  of  l^neuhirg  towni — Dr.  Cartwright — Hi*  power-loom — Dr.  Boebnek — Fint 
foninoa  at  Camm  for  melting  iron  bj  pit-ooal — Wedgwood — Potleriei  of  Btailbrdalura — 
Conunendal  ti«*t;  with  France — Watt—ProgreM  of  Ui  improred  iteam-mgiiia — Its  fioal 


Is  thfl  kst  fear  of  the  reign  of  G^rge  the  Second,  and  in  a  few  jcuv 
After  the  accession  of  Qeoi^  the  Third,  there  was  begun  in  this  conntiy  an. 
«normoua  revolution  in  the  Arta,  for  accomplishing  which  Providence  ntiaed 
np  very  special  iustrumeDts.  The  great  designs  of  Superior  Beneficence  may 
be  aa  readOy  traced  in  the  formation  of  miude  which  are  destined  to  effect 
mighty  changes  In  social  organiaation  by  what  may  seem  humble  laboars,  as 
in  the  permission  girec  to  lawgivers  and  warriors  to  operate  upon  tbe  desti- 
nies of  nations  by  more  direct  ezerciseB  of  power.  The  revolution  in  the 
peaceful  Arts  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  in  Britain,  which  was 
commenced  and  carried  forward  in  various  directions  by  a  knot  of  men  not 
greater  in  number  than  the  mythical  Seven  Champions  of  Chriatendom, 
cibibited  an  unequalled  aeries  of  bloodless  triumphs  over  physical  and  moral 
obstacles,  and  produced  immediate  and  still  developing  results,  which  have 
raised  this  little  band  to  the  unquestioned  honour  of  being  the  great  Captaina 
and  Champions  of  Modem  Induatry^     During  lees  than  half  a  century,  the 
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labours  of  these  men  had  increased  the  resources  of  their  country  to  an  extent 
which  chiefly  enabled  it  to  sustain  the  pressure  of  the  most  tremendous  war 
in  which  it  ever  was  engaged ;  had  bestowed  upon  a  population  increasing 
beyond  all  preyious  example  abundant  opportunities  of  profitable  labour; 
»nd  had  opened  new  and  unlimited  fields  of  production,  for  the  multiplication 
and  diffusion  of  the  necessaries  of  life  and  of  the  comforts  and  refinements 
of  ciyilization.  Whilst  tracing  the  individual  course  of  these  remarkable 
contemporaries,  we  cannot  fail  to  perceive  what  an  intimate  connection  of 
apparently  diverging  purposes  existed  between  each  and  all, — how,  whilst 
Brindley,  Arkwright,  Crompton,  Cartwright,  Boebuck,  Wedgwood,  and, 
greatest  of  all.  Watt,  each  pursued  his  one  absorbing  object,  there  was  a 
natural  harmony  in  their  labours,— *how  no  one  attempt  could  have  been 
carried  to  perfection  without  the  aid  of  another  effort,  differing  in  degree 
but  the  same  in  kind. 

In  the  old  timbered  manor-house  of  Worsley,  about  six  or  seven  miles 
from  Manchester,  there  were  three  men,  in  1758,  daily  occupied  in  discussing 
one  of  the  boldest  schemes  of  public  improvement  that  had  ever  been 
devised  by  associated  or  private  enterprise.  One  of  these  men  was  Francis- 
Egerton,  third  duke  of  Bridgewater.  He  was  in  his  twenty-second  year.  Of 
weak  health  as  a  boy,  his  education  had  been  neglected ;  but  he  had  travelled^ 
and  had  seen  much  of  the  unsatisfactory  pleasures  of  the  life  of  London,  at 
a  period  somewhat  notorious  for  the  dissolute  manners  of  the  great.  He  had 
endured  a  matrimonial  disappointment,  and  had  retired  to  this  one  of  his 
family  estates,  to  pursue  a  course  of  the  strictest  economy,  and  to  devise 
plans  for  the  improvement  of  his  fortune,  by  making  his  encumbered  property 
more  productive.  The  estate  of  Worsley  contained  a  rich  bed  of  coal,  but 
it  was  comparatively  valueless.  Within  an  easy  distance  was  the  great  town 
of  Manchester,  and  its  suburbs,  with  a  population  of  about  40,000,  ready  to 
welcome  an  additional  supply  of  fuel  for  domestic  and  manuflEusturing  uses. 
But  Worsley  and  its  neighbourhood  could  not  supply  coal  so  cheaply  by  land 
carriage  as  the  pits  on  the  other  side  of  the  town.  Liverpool,  also,  offered  a  vast 
market,  if  coal  could  be  cheaply  conveyed  thither  from  Manchester ;  but  the 
water  carriage  was  twelve  shillings  per  ton,  and  the  land  carriage  was  two 
pounds  per  ton.  Gould  these  difficulties  be  surmounted  P  Gould  a  canal  be 
constructed  from  Worsley  to  Manchester  p  Might  the  line  not  be  extended 
to  the  Mersey  P  Such  were  the  ideas  that  pressed  upon  the  inquiring  mind 
of  the  young  nobleman  in  his  self-enforced  solitude.  There  was  a 
neighbouring  canal  in  course  of  construction,  which  arose  out  of  an  Act 
passed  in  1755  for  making  the  Sankey-Brook  navigable,  and  finally  a  canal 
was  opened  in  1760,  following  the  course  of  the  stream.  It  was  a  work  in 
which  the  country  through  which  it  passed  presented  few  difficulties.  But 
the  duke  of  Bridgewater  had  grander  views.  He  would  adopt  a  line  which 
should  render  locks  unnecessary — which  should  cross  rivers  and  cut  through 
hills,  like  the  railway-works  of  our  own  time.  The  duke  had  made  two  ener- 
getic men  the  confidential  participators  in  his  schemes.  One  was  John 
Gilbert,  a  land  agent,  who  had  been  engaged  in  mining  speculations ;  and  who 
was  especially  useful  in  raising  money  to  carry  on  the  projected  operations. 
The  other  was  James  Brindley,  a  millwright, — almost  without  the  rudiments 
of  education,  and  totally  deficient  in  scientific  training.    This  extraordinary 
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man,  the  greatest  civil  engineer  that  had  appeared  in  Eogknd  beforo  tin 
present  centuiy — one  whose  constructiTe  genius  enabled  Um  to  ototoodm 
difficulties  which  appeared  insuperable  to  other  engineers  of  more  technical 
pretensions — was  twenty  years  older  than  his  adventuroiu  employer.  He 
bad  effected  some  improvemeots  in  machinery,  and  had  obtained  a  small  pn>> 
vincial  reputation.  But  when  the  profeesional  men  and  the  general  public 
looked  upon  stupendous  mounds  of  earth  raised  in  deep  valleys,  and  hwrd  of 
an  aqueduct  to  be  carried  over  the  Irwell,  high  enough  for  masted  vewels  to 
sail  under  it — when  they  inquired  whence  the  supply  of  water  woa  to  be 
drawn  to  fill  a  canal  of  nine  miles  in  length — they  came  to  the  coneliuioa 
that  the  duke  and  his  engineer  were  equally  mad,  and  that  the  project  woold 
end  in  total  ruin.  We  hare  now  become  familiar  with  engineering  difficnltiei 
far  more  vast ;  and  can  therefore  scarcely  forbear  to  smile  at  such  forebodings. 
The  aqueduct  at  Barton  was  opened  in  1761.  It  has  been  said  that  when  the 
moment  arrived  for  admitting  the  water  into  this  aqueduct,  "  Brindley's  ntrra 
was  unequal  to  the  interest  of  the  crisia,  that  he  ran  away  and  hid  himself  while 
Gilbert  remained  cool  and  collected  to  superintend  the  operation  which  was  to 
confirm  or  confute  the  clamonr  with  which  the  project  had  been  assailed."  * 


The  subterranean  canals  in  the  coal-worts  at  Worsley  were  as  remartnbM 
as  the  canal  itself  and  its  branches.  The  open  worlo,  all  of  one  In^ 
eztended  thirty-eight  milee ;  the  tonneU  were  originally  abont  a  mile  Had  s 
half  in  length,  althou^  they  now  extend  forty-two  milea,  of  whidi  two-thirds 
hare  gone  out  of  me.    "When  the  works,  above  ground  and  micla  groond, 

*  "<)DaitsIrIcritw,''T>L  InuLrL  311— ideligktfol  p^ler  b;  tlw  late  «ri  gf! 
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ireie  finiBhed  in  1762,  thej  were  described  as  '^  the  greatest  artificial  curiosity 
in  the  world.*'  *  The  immediate  effect  of  the  duke  of  6ridgewater*s  first 
great  undertaking  was  suflEicientlj  demonstrative  of  the  public  value  of  canals. 
The  price  of  coals  in  Manchester  was  reduced  one  half  after  its  completion. 
The  duke  and  his  brother-in-law,  the  first  marquis  of  Stafford,  were  the  chief 
promoters  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Navigation,  generally  known  as  the  Stafford- 
shire Canal ;  and  Brindley  was  the  engineer.  This  work  brought  the  iron  and 
pottery  districts  into  easy  communication  with  the  Mersey  and  the  Trent. 
A  letter  dated  from  Burslem,  in  1767,  contains  an  interesting  notice  of  the 
engineer :  "  Gentlemen  come  to  view  our  eighth  wonder  of  the  world,  the 
subterraneous  navigation,  which  is  cutting  by  the  great  Mr.  Brindley,  who 
handles  rocks  as  easily  as  you  would  plum-pies,  and  makes  the  four  elements 
subservient  to  his  will.  He  is  as  plain  a  looking  man  as  one  of  the  boors  of 
the  Peak,  or  one  of  his  own  carters ;  but  when  he  speaks,  all  ears  listen,  and 
every  mind  is  filled  with  wonder  at  the  things  he  pronounces  to  be  prac- 
ticable." t  Brindley  did  not  live  to  complete  the  Q-rand  Trunk.  But  this, 
and  concurrent  undertakings  which  he  designed  or  superintended,  connected 
the  Thames,  the  Humber,  the  Severn,  and  the  Mersey,  and  united  London, 
Liverpool,  Bristol,  and  Hull,  by  water  communication,  passing  through  a 
district  unsurpassed  in  natural  resources  and  productive  industry. 

Fourteen  years  after  the  duke  of  Bridgewater  had  established  his  daim  to 
be  called  ''  the  father  of  British  inland  navigation,'*  the  eventual  success  of 
these  undertakings  was  regarded  somewhat  doubtfully  :  "  Canals  for  carrying 
on  inland  navigation  are  new,  and  lately  introduced,  so  as  not  to  warrant 
great  commendations ;  but  the  prospect  is  fair."  Again :  "  What  the  actual 
advantages  that  will  be  derived  from  these  canals,  when  finished,  may  be, 
time  and  experience  only  can  determine."  X  In  1794,  the  extent  of  canal 
speculation  produced  the  inevitable  protest  against  "  bold  and  precarious 
adventure."  There  were  the  same  rivalries  of  competing  lines  as  we  have 
seen  in  railways,  and  the  same  losses  and  disappointments.  Yet  the  grandeur 
of  these  works  excited  the  admiration  even  of  those  who  doubted  their 
eventual  profit.  ^  At  the  beginning  of  this  century,  it  was  thought  a  most 
arduous  task  to  make  a  high  road  for  carriages  over  the  hills  and  moors 
which  separate  Yorkshire  from  Lancashire,  and  now  they  are  pierced  through 
by  three  navigable  canals."  § 

The  local  historian  of  Manchester,  who  thus  looks  with  a  mixture  of 
apprehension  and  of  wonder  at  canal  enterprise,  says,  "  Nothing  but  highly 
flourishing  manufactures  can  repay  the  vast  expense  of  these  designs.*'  He 
adds,  as  if  to  enforce  his  doubts,  that  when  the  plans  under  execution  are 
finished,  Manchester  ''will  probably  enjoy  more  various  water  communi- 
cations than  the  most  commercial  town  of  the  Low  Countries  has  ever 
done."  II  The  principal  cause  of  this  sudden  increase  to  the  power  of  cheap 
carriage  possessed  by  Manchester, — a  power  greater  than  that  which  made 
the  prosperity  of  G-hent  and  Bruges, — ^was,  that  within  a  quarter  of  a  century 
it  had  become  the  Metropolis  of  Cotton, — ^the  centre  of  that  manufacture 
which,  from  very  small  beginnings,  had  grown  into  proportions  then  deemed 

*  Kippis  ;  "Biograpbia  Britemuca,**  art.  Brindlej.  t  Ibid.,  p.  601. 

t  CampbeU's  **PoUaad  Sonrvy,"  rol  iu  p.  261Ie  p.  265. 

§  ADiin's  ''Manchefter,*'  179^,  p.  137.  il  Ilfid,  p.  137. 
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gigantic,  however  dwarf-like  they  may  appear  in  comparison  with  its  present 
developement.  The  population,  busy  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  eentinj 
with  "small  things  cdled  Manchester  ware,"  had  passed  awaj.*  Wag- 
gons had  driren  out  pack-horses  for  the  convejance  of  goods.  Canals 
had  come,  in  great  part,  to  supersede  waggons.  But  the  Manchester  mer- 
chant still  sent  out  his  "  riders  "  with  patterns  in  their  saddle-bags ;  and  tlie 
manufacturer  did  not  disdain  to  mix  with  the  humbler  tradesman  in  aoommon 
public-house,  to  take  his  glass  of  punch,  and  hear  the  news  of  the  town. 
There  was  such  a  house  of  great  resort  in  the  market-place,  which  had  beoi 
kept  by  the  same  landlord  for  half  a  century :  "  It  is  not  unworthy  ef 
remark,  and  to  a  stranger  is  very  extraordinary,  that  merchants  of  the  first 
fortunes  quit  the  elegant  drawing-room,  to  sit  in  a  small  dark  dungeon,  fot 
this  house  cannot  with  propriety  be  called  by  a  better  name ;  but  such  is  tiie 
force  of  long-established  custom."  t 

It  is  asserted  in  a  pamphlet  published  in  1788,  that  "  not  abore  twenty 
years  before  that  time,  the  whole  cotton  trade  of  Great  Britain  did  not 
return  £200,000  to  the  country  for  the  raw  materials,  combined  with  the 
labour  of  the  people."  X  ^his  calculation  takes  us  back  to  the  period  at 
which  was  inrented  the  hand-machine  for  spinning  cotton,  termed  **  a  jenny.*' 
A  prerious  invention  in  the  process  of  weaving  stimulated  the  medianical 
attempts  for  increasing  the  quantity  of  yam  to  be  woven.  About  ITGO,  the 
cotton  weavers  began  to  use  a  simple  but  efficacious  plan  of  throwing  the 
shuttle,  introduced  by  John  Kay,  of  Bury,  "  which  enabled  the  wesver  to 
make  twice  as  much  doth  as  he  made  before."  This  was  called  **  the  fly- 
shuttle."  The  greater  speed  attained  in  the  weaving  process, ''  destroyed  the 
urangement  which  up  to  that  time  existed  between  the  quantity  of  yam  span 
and  the  weavers'  demand  for  it."  §  John  Kay  was  subsequently  ^  mobbed 
out  of  the  country,  and  died  in  obscurity  in  a  foreign  land."  This  was  pro- 
bably in  consequence  of  some  farther  invention  to  supply  the  place  of  hnid- 
labour  in  spinning  wool,  to  which  the  fly-shuttle  was  origbially  qiplied. 
Dyer,  in  his  poem  of  "  The  Eleece,"  published  in  1757,  having  notieed  tiie 
spinning-wheel,  the  distaff*,  and  wheels,  "  double  spoled,  which  yield  to  either 
hand  a  several  line/'  says  that ''  patient  art, 

"  Ssfiaoiit,  hsm  a  ipir&l  engme  fonneo, 
Which,  on  an  hundred  apoin,  an  hundred  threads, 
With  one  huge  wheel,  hj  lapse  of  water,  twines.**  | 

The  writer  of  a  very  able  article  on  "  Cotton-spinning  machines  **  impH^ 
that  this  was  supposed  to  be  a  spinning  machine,  introduced  into  Yorkshirr 
by  John'Kay.i*  Bobert  Anderson,  the  editor  of  the  valuable  edition  of 
**  British  Poets  "  published  in  1795,  appends  this  note  to  the  passage  in 
**  The  Tleeee : " — "  Paul's  engine  for  cotton  and  fine  wooL"  Lewis  Ptol,  in 
1738,  iock  out  a  patent  for  a  machine  ''  for  the  spinning  of  wool  and  cotton 
in  m  manner  entirely  new*"  Several  attempts  were  made  to  work  this 
Bkscbioe,  persons  of  some  note  being  concerned  in  the  speculation,  amoogst 
oibcfSy  Edward  Cave,  the  proprietor  of  "  The  Gentleman's  Magasine."     "Bat 

•  Ante,  Tol  T.  p.  24.  t  AUdn,  p.  189.  t  Und,  p.  178. 

i  **Uft»f  ftuDVcl  CroDpioD,**  2d  edition,  1860,  p.  20. 

I  Book  liL  %  "Quarteriy  Beriew,'*  toL  eriL  p.  5S. 
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Paul's  mKclime,  however  ingenioui,  brought  loBses  tipon  all  concerned  in  it, 
And  VM  finollf  abandoned.  The  demand  for  fine  yam  still  went  on  nnsap- 
pbed ;  and  it  wu  increased  by  a  growing  market  for  fabrics  in  which  it  was 
■endesTonred  to  compete  with  Indian  moBlina.  An  extenaiTe  manafactuTe  of 
fabricfl  composed  wholly  of  cotton  does  not  appear  to  have  been  contemplated 
a  few  years  before  this  period.      "  Bombaya's  wharfs,"  writes  Dyer,  "  pile  up 

"  Waol-tnnnliling  eotton,  iboni  from  treo, 
Not  to  th«  dMoe  iiD&itiull^  ;  vhethsr  miiad 
In  Vkip  or  vaoi;  or  with  the  line  of  flax, 
Or  lofler  lilk'i  in»l«ri»L"  • 

Tbe  demand  increased  more  and  more,  and  it  pressed  on  inrention  to  find 
■modes  of  enpply.  In  1764  tbe  Society  of  Arts  Toted  fifty  pounds  to  Mr. 
Harrison  "  for  a  masterly  improvement  in  the  spinning-wheel,  by  which  a 
child  may  do  double  the  business  that  even  a  grown  person  can  with  the 
common  wheel/'t    At  length  a  great  practical  change  was  achiered. 

In  1767,  James  Ha^reares  completed  his  "  Spinning-jenny."  He  was  a 
weaver  near  Blackburn,  and  his  wife  and  children  were  employed  in  spinning 
weft  for  him  to  work  upon  at  bis  loom,  tbe  warp  being  suppbed  by  the 
-wboleaale  manufacturers  who  gave  him  employment.  The  spindle  <^  the 
4ipinning-wbeel  was  always  horiionta],  aa  may  be  Been  in  ib«  following 
engraving : — 


CCw 


;  withteBdcBdiiuidbolibbwornmog*^ 
t  ■'Aanol  Stutter"  vciL  viL  p>0l 
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The  spinster's  machine  in  Hargreayes'  cottage  being  accidentally  over- 
turned, it  was  observed  that  the  wheel  and  the  spindle  continued  to  revolve* 
In  the  position  of  the  wheel  on  its  side,  the  spindle  became  perpendicular* 
The  ingenious  man  caught  the  idea,  and  forthwith  constructed  a  multiplying 
whed,  with  eight  rovings  and  eight  upright  spindles.  He  knew  what  would 
be  the  fate  of  a  labour-saving  inventor  if  he  made  his  discovery  public.  He 
long  worked  in  secret  at  his* ''jenny;"  but  such  mysteries  cannot  bepre> 
served.  His  jealous  neighbours  broke  into  his  house,  destroyed  his  invention, 
and  compelled  him  to  fly  for  his  life  to  Nottingham.  He  there  received 
assistance  to  enable  him  to  take  out  a  patent ;  but  he  had  sold  several  of  tan 
machines  before  the  date  of  his  patent ;  the  invention  became  common  pro* 
perty ;  and  the  instrument,  surreptitiously  imitated,  was  soon  found  in  every 
weaver's  cottage  in  Lancashire.  Thomas  Highs,  about  the  same  period, 
invented  a  somewhat  similar  .hand-machine.  Samuel  Grompton,  the  inventor 
of  the  "  mule,"  which  changed  the  whole  course  of  cotton  spinning,  when 
sixteen  years  of  age,  in  1769,  was  spinning  upon  one  of  Hargreaves'  machines 
of  eight  spindles.* 

The  time  was  fast  approaching  when  the  spinning  of  cotton  would  cease  to 
be  a  domestic  manufacture.  The  weaving  would  long  continue  under  humble 
roofs ;  but  machines,  driven  at  first  by  water-power,  would  gradually  banish 
the  wheel  and  the  jenny.  The  double  occupation  of  weaver  and  small  farmer 
was  very  common  in  Lancashire.  This  united  business  was  conducted  with 
small  profit  to  the  yeoman,  who  occupied  a  few  acres,  and  worked  at  intervals 
at  one  loom.  It  was  far  from  advantageous  to  the  general  interests  of  the 
country.  Arthur  Young  described  the  North  of  Ireland  as  ''  a  whole  pro- 
vince peopled  by  weavers :  it  is  they  who  cultivate,  or  rather  beggar,  the  soil, 
as  well  as  work  the  looms ;  agriculture  is  there  in  ruins.  .  .  .  The  lands 
are  infinitely  subdivided;  no  weaver  thinks  of  supporting  himself  by  his 
loom  ;  he  has  always  a  piece  of  potatoes,  a  piece  of  oats,  a  patch  of  flax,  and 
grass  or  weeds  for  a  cow."  Young  held  the  two  occupations  to  be  incom- 
patible. ''  A  weaver  who  works  at  a  fine  cloth  can  never  take  the  plough  or 
the  spade  in  hand  without  injury  to  the  web."t  The  Lancashire  weavers 
had  not  driven  out  the  £EU7ners  proper,  as  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  but  the 
same  system  was  in  partial  operation  in  the  whole  cotton-working  district. 
The  father  of  Samuel  Grompton  was  the  occupier  of  a  farm  near  Bolton ;  he 
and  his  family, ''  as  was  the  custom  at  that  time,  employing  their  leisure 
hours  in  carding,  spinning,  and  weaving."  In  1758  he  became  the  tenant  of 
a  portion  of  an  old  mansion,  also  near  Bolton,  called  Hall-in-the-Wood.  The 
father  died  soon  after  this  removal.  The  widow  continued  the  labours  of  the 
little  farm,  and  devoted  all  her  leisure,  as  before,  to  the  spindle  and  the  loom.^ 
Bolton  was  then  a  place  of  very  inconsiderable  population.  Their  wants 
were  so  small  that  not  more  than  one  cow  used  to  be  killed  in  the  town  for  a 
week's  supply.  To  the  weekly  market  London  and  Manchester  traders 
rc8orted,  to  purchase  the  heavy  fabrics  for  which  Bolton  was  the  chief  mart. 
"  The  fustians,  herring-bones,  cross-overs,  quiltings,  dimities,  and  other  goods, 
were  carried  to  market  by  the  small  manufacturers  (who  were  for  the  most 

*  Ure's  "Cotton  Manu&ctnre/'  vol.  i.  book  iii.  chap.  L 
t  **  Tour  in  Ireland."  vol.  ii.  p.  306. 
^  French  ;  "  Life  of  Crompton,'*  chap.  ii. 
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part  equally  small  farmers)  in  wallets  balanced  over  one  shoulder,  vhile  on 
the  other  arm  there  was  often  hung  a  basket  of  fresh  butter."  *  There  vos 
3ne  bustling  man  in  Bolton  who  must  haTe  been  among  the  most  active  on 
the  loarkeUdaj — Bichard  Arkwright,  the  barber,  who  had  come  from  Freatan, 
his  native  place,  and  hung  out  his  attnictire  inTitation  to  the  towosman  and 
the  visitor,  of  "  a  clean  shave  for  a  penny."  But  he  had  higher  aapirations. 
He  was  a  peruke  maker,  and  travelled  about  the  country  as  a  merchant  in  a 
peculiar  line.  An  adroit  man  be  mual;  have  been,  and  a  pleasant ;  for  at 
the  statute  fair  he  marked  down  the  lass  with  the  most  attractive  locks ;  and 
although  be  night  not  have  played  "  with  the  tangles  of  Kesra's  hair,"  he 
contrived  to  possess  himself  of  the  treasure  for  a  pecuniary  consideration,  and 
bear  it  off  to  his  wig-making  shop  in  whatever  new  locality  he  chose  to  plant 
himself  for  a  year  or  two.  He  saw  many  men,  and  acquired  many  valuable 
notions.  He  had  a  mechanical  genius,  and  thoughts  of  "  perpetual  motion  " 
Bometimes  engrossed  hia  mind.  At  Warrington  he  became  acquainted  with 
John  H!ay,  a  clock-maker,  the  son  of  the  fly-shuttle  inventor ;  and  the  two 
set  their  ingenuity  to  work  upon  something  likely  to  be  more  practicable  and 
more  profitable  than  "  perpetual  motion."  E^y  had  been  thinking  of  schemes 
for  superseding  the  spinning-wheel,  iocited  probably  by  having  been  employed 
by  Thomas  Highs  in  making  the  wheels  and  iprings  of  his  "jenny."  Out  of 
this  communication  of  the  ideas  of  Highs,  who  is  alleged  to  have  conceived 
the  notion  of  spinning  by  rollers,  was  matured,  by  the  ingenuity  and  perse- 
verance of  Aikwright,  the  invention  which  was  very  speedily  to  convert  the 
region  which  Gray  called  "  the  deserts  of  Lancashire  "  into  the  busiest  district 
of  the  world.  Arkwright  went  to  Preston,  and  having  expended  his  last 
shilling  in  completing,  however  imperfectly,  a  machine  of  a  new  construction, 
it  was  exhibited,  in  1768,  in  that  town.  In  a  lucky  hour  for  Arkwright, 
mnrmun  and  threats  reached  his  ear.  He  hastily  packed  up  his  apparatus  in 
the  dread  of  mob-l&w ;  went  to  Nottingham ;  obtained  two  moneyod  partnera, 
o>f  whom  Jedediah  Btrutt  was  one ;  and  took  out  his  first  patent  in  1768. 


*  Uk  tt  Cr<jmpKo,  ohap,  b. 
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amUdki 


ArkwilchC*  Orlsliul  PftMut  Watu-fTuu  S|;iiinin(  Midiiiu. 

.  it  nppoM  tlut  bj  til*  preTiooi  apention  of  aiding,  the  cotton  wool  hu  baes  n 
eomMd  kad  |nnpu«d  u  to  B«  tOnati  into  k  long  <intwii(«d  line  of  kbont  tlia  thiaknMi  of  k  tOMl'a 
fln^.  Tlita  lino  K)  farmed  (after  it  hM  been  intmdnced  into  Ih*  apiBiuiig-mMlune),  ii  called  A 
r^tiDg,  the  old  nuno  in  baod-iplnning.  In  older  to  oonrert  Uub  roring  into  a  Uitead,  it  la 
nettiwry  tliat  the  flbrea,  which  are  for  the  moat  part  enrlod  up,  and  vhii^  lie  in  all  dinctioD*, 
ihonld  be  etretelud  ont  and  laid  lengtbvin,  ndo  by  dde ;  that  thej  abonld  be  preaed  together,' 
w  ai  to  gira  tham  s  mora  oompact  fonn  ;  and  that  they  ahonld  be  twiated,  as  aa  to  nnita  tbeat 
«U  £imlj  togethsr.  In  the  original  manner  of  apuming  bj  tha  diataf^  tlioae  opantiona  wora 
performad  hf  the  finger  and  thamb,  and  ibej  vera  afterwrnrda  effactad  with  gRMet  n]adi^, 
bat  lea  petfutlj,  bj  meani  of  the  long  wboel  and  apindle.  For  the  aame  parpaae>  Aricwrig^t 
emplo]^  two  pain  of  amall  rollen,  the  one  pair  bong  plaoad  at  a  little  diataoee  in  fniat  of  tha 
Miter,  The  lower  toller  in  each  pair  ia  Arrowed  or  flated  lengthwiae,  and  tlie  nppar  oaa  ia 
corared  with  leather ;  lo  that,  aa  thef  reTolie  in  oontact  with  each  other,  thaj  take  Siitt  bold  at 
the  eottou  which  panea  between  them.  Both  pain  of  rollen  are  tamed  bj  maohinaiy,  which  ia 
■D  eonlriTed  that  tha  Mcond  pur  ihall  tnm  round  with  mnch  more  awiiliieH  than  tlut  fint. 
How,  anppoaa  that  a  itrring  i>  pnt  between  the  iint  nir  of  roUera.  The  immediate  efbet  ia 
maralj  to  pnaa  it  together  into  a  man  onnpactfonn.  But  the  nrringhaabntjuatiaaaad  throng 
tha  fint  pair  of  rolloa,  when  it  ii  neai<rad  between  the  eeeond  pair ;  and  aa  the  rollera  of  Uke 
■econd  pair  reToIve  with  grotter  Talocit;  than  thoaa  of  tha  fint,  thej  draw  the  ronng  forwaida 
rapditj  than  it  ia  givan  ont  by  the  fint  pair.     OonaequentlT,  the  roring  will  bo 

drawn  ont  ai 


langthaDed  in  paanng  &om  one  pair  to  tha  other ;  and  the  fibrea  of  which  it  ia  eompoaed  viH  ba 
It  and  I^  langthnae  aide  b«  aide.     The  increaae  of  leni   '     "' '  -    '    -    - 

kaed  Telooitj  of  the  aeoond  pair  of  roUara.     Two  or  m 


■e  aide  b«  aide.     The  increaae  of  length  will  be  eiaotlj  in  pioportian 
'     "  Two  or  more  roringa  are  ganaraUr  ntuted 

'0  intndaced  togelhei  between  the  finrt  paUi 
with  twice  the  Telodty  of  tha  int,  tha 
new  roring  thna  fanned  by  the  union  of  the  two  will  then  be  of  eiaetiy  twice  the  lengtli  of  dth^ 
of  the  original  onea.  It  will  thaieline  ecmtain  exactly  the  tame  quantity  of  ootton  per  yard. 
Bat  [ta  parte  will  be  Taiy  diflkiently  ananged,  and  ita  fibrea  will  be  drawn  ont  lon^titdinallj, 
and  will  he  thna  modi  better  fitted  tor  forming  a  thitad.  Thia  opetation  of  donUing  and 
drawing  i«  repeated  aa  often  aa  ia  fonnd  nMceaary,  and  the  reqninia  depte  of  twial  ia  giTcn  by  • 
maehbe  almilir  to  tluapiBdleaiidlTof  theoonunon  flu-whiaL] 
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Such,  as  exhibited  in  the  opposite  page,  was  the  machine  described  ia 
Ark  Wright's  original  patent  of  1769.  Those  who  look  upon  the  operations  of 
a  cotton-factoiy  of  the  present  daj  may  feel  surprise  that  such  complete 
machinery  as  now  exists,  with  its  wonderful  results,  should  have  grown  out 
of  so  apparently  simple  and  rude  a  machine  as  that  claimed  by  Arkwright  as 
his  design.  But  the  principle  existed  in  that  machine,  out  of  which  all  the 
more  elaborate  contrivances  of  ninety  years  have  proceeded.  '*  The  principle 
remains  the  same,  namely,  to  enable  rollers  to  do  the  work  of  human  fingers^ 
with  much  greater  precision,  and  incomparably  cheaper.*'  *  The  machines  of 
the  small  factoiy  at  Nottingham,  which  Arkwright  was  enabled  to  establish 
with  his  partners,  were  worked  by  horse-power.  In  1771  a  site  was  selected 
by  them  where  water-power  might  be  applied.  In  the  beautiful  valley  of  the 
Derwent,atCromford,  was  erected  the  first  water-spinning  mill.  Henceforward' 
the  machine  was  called  the  water-frame,  and  the  yarn  which  it  produced  was' 
called  water-twist.  But  the  great  merit  of  Arkwright,  however  disputable 
his  claim  as  an  inventor, was  as  an  organizer  of  the  labour  required  in  a 
cotton-factory.  The  mechanics  who  made  his  machines  had  to  be  formed  ; 
the  workmen  had  to  be  trained  to  accommodate  their  irregular  habits  to 
automatic  precision.  All  the  difficulties  that  interpose  between  the  comple- 
tion of  an  invention  and  its  commercial  value  had  to  be  overcome ;  and  but 
for  the  wondrous  energy  of  Arkwright,  his  career  might  have  been  as  unsuc- 
cessful as  that  of  Lewis  Paul.  "  We  find  that  so  late  as  the  year  1779,  ten 
years  after  the  date  of  his  first  patent,  his  enterprise  was  regarded  by  many 
as  a  doubtful  novelty.' 'f  It  was  five  years  before  any  profit  was  realised  at 
Cromford.  But  in  the  meantime  Arkwright  had,  in  1775,  taken  out  a  second 
patent.  His  right  to  the  inventions  therein  claimed  was  contested.  His 
monopoly  was  invaded  on  every  side.  Actions  at  law  were  decided  at  one 
time  in  his  favour ;  at  another  time  the  decisions  of  the  courts  were  adverse. 
In  October,  1779,  a  mill  which  he  had  erected  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Chorley  was  burned  by  a  mob ;  who  in  a  similar  manner  destroyed  the  cotton* 
spinning  machines  at  Manchester,  Wigan,  Blackburn,  Bolton,  and  Preston. 
The  Lancashire  weavers  had  been  reasoned  out  of  their  opposition  to  the 
jenny,  and  it  was  generally  adopted.  They  abstained  from  destroying  the 
water-frame  only  through  the  terror  of  the  sword  and  the  halter.  The 
combinations  of  rivals  and  the  violence  of  mobs  had  no  power  to  turn  the 
courageous  Arkwright  from  pursuing  the  career  which  had  opened  to  his 
sanguine  view.  To  the  fullest  measure  of  success  which  could  be  reached  by 
indomitable  industry  and  perseverance,  he  devoted  himself  without  relaxation, 
even  when  enormous  wealth  was  accumulating  around  him.  As  he  rose  into 
rank  and  importance,  he  felt  the  necessity  of  correcting  the  defects  of  his 
early  education;  and  after  his  fiftieth  year,  he  .applied  two  hours  of  each  day, 
snatched  from  sleep,  to  improve  himself  in  grammar,  orthography,  and 
writing. 

The  career  of  Samuel  Crompton  presents  as  striking  a  contrast  to  that  of 
Bichard  Arkwright,  as  the  difference  in  the  characters  of  the  two  men.  The 
orphan  boy  of  Hall-in-the-Wood  was  shy,  sensitive,  studious,  a  mathematician, 
a  musician,  an  inventive  artisan.    Arkwright  was  pushing,  callous,  ignorant, 


II 
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unrefined,  without  originality  in  his  ideas,  but  a  most  skilful  appropriator. 
The  bold  man  died  worth  half  a  million  sterling,  for  he  had  seu-confidenoe, 
tact,  and  knowledge  of  human  character.  The  timid  man  was  eaailj  dis- 
heartened,  shrinking  from  speculation,  and  easily  deceived.  He  would  have 
lived  a  poor  weaver  to  the  end  of  his  days,  unable,  as  he  said  of  himself  *'  to 
contend  with  men  of  the  world,"  had  not  Parliament,  in  1812,  granted  him  a 
paltry  compensation  of  5000/.  for  the  great  invention  which  he  **  gave  up  to 
the  country,*'  as  he  said,  but  which  he  was  really  cheated  into  giving  up  by 
a  host  of  selfish  manufacturers,  who  made  fortunes  out  of  his  simple  trust. 
Crompton  was  spinning  with  Hargreaves'  jenny,  four  or  five  years  after 
Arkwright  had  produced  harder  and  finer  yam  by  his  water-frame  than  the 
jenny  could  produce,  whatever  amount  it  had  added  to  the  quantity  spun, 
Crompton  saw  what  was  wanting.  With  a  few  common  tools,  and  a  clasp* 
knife,  he  worked  for  five  years  before  he  perfected  what  was  originally  called 
the  Hall-in-the- Wood  wheeL  '*  The  great  and  important  invention  of  Crompton 
was  his  spindle-carriage,  and  the  principle  of  the  thread  having  no  strain 
upon  it  until  it  was  completed.  The  carriage  with  the  spindles  could,  by  the 
movement  of  the  hand  and  knee,  recede  just  as  the  rollers  delivered  out  the 
elongated  thread  in  a  soft  state,  so  that  it  would  allow  of  a  considerable 
stretch  before  the  thread  had  to  encounter  the  stress  of  winding  on  the 
spindle."*  This  was  ''the  comer-stone  of  the  merits  of  his  invention," 
which  Crompton  connected  with  the  system  of  rollers,  and  thus  added  the 
second  great  and  permanent  principle  of  the  machinery  for  cotton-spinning. 
In  1779,  when  this  machine  was  completed  by  the  young  weaver,  the  riots 
broke  out  by  which  Arkwright*  s  mill  at  Chorley  was  destroyed.  From  the 
solitary  room  where  Crompton  had  been  so  long  working  in  secret,  he  heard 
the  shouts  of  a  mob  who  were  breaking  to  pieces  a  carding-engine  in  the 
adjoining  hamlet  of  Folds.  He  was  prepared  for  such  an  emergency.  He 
had  cut  an  opening  in  the  ceiling  of  his  room  to  the  loft  above,  whieh  aperture 
he  had  fitted  with  a  trap-door.  He  hastily  took  his  machine  to  pieces,  and 
hoisted  the  parts  into  the  dark  hole  where  they  were  concealed  for  many 
weeks.  The  riots  were  put  down,  and  tranquillity  was  restored ;  but  not  tiU 
after  the  jennies  had  been  destroyed  for  miles  round  Bolton.  Whiirt  working 
upon  his  invention  Crompton  had  married.  He  took  to  wife  a  young  woman 
of  good  family  and  education,  but  who,  being  left  an  orphan  in  reduced  cir- 
cumstances, maintained  herself  by  spinning.  The  home  of  the  young  people 
was  in  a  cottage  attached  to  the  Hall-in-the-Wood ;  and  in  a  room  of  the  old 
mansion  they  secretly  worked  on  the  now-perfected  mule.  No  yam  com- 
parable for  fineness  and  firmness  had  ever  been  produced  as  that  which 
Crompton  carried  to  the  Bolton  market,  obtaining  a  proportional  price. 
People  began  to  think  that  there  was  some  mysteiy.  Fingers  could  not 
produce  such  yam ;  nor  could  the  jenny.  Manufacturers  gathered  round, 
some  to  buy,  others  to  endeavour  to  penetrate  the  secret.  They  in  vain  tried 
to  obtain  admission  to  the  old  house.  They  climbed  up  to  the  windows  to 
look  in.  The  bewildered  man  soon  saw  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  keep 
his  secret.    In  a  manuscript  which  he  left  behind  him,  he  says,  of  this  anxious 


*  "  Memoir  of  Crcmpton,"  hj  John  Kennedy  ;  qnoted  in  Mr.  French's  **  Lift. 
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period,  "  daring  this  time  I  married,  and  commenced  spiimei  altogether. 
But  a  few  montha  reduced  me  to  the  cruel  necessity  either  of  deetroying  my 
tnacbine  altogether,  or  giving  it  up  to  the  public.  To  destroy  it  I  could  not 
think  of;  to  give  up  that  for  which  I  had  laboured  so  long  was  crueL    I  had 


Samuel  CrompCoa. 

DO  patent,  nor  the  means  of  purchasing  one.  In  preference  to  destroying  it, 
I  gave  it  to  the  public,"  Manufacturers  had  come  about  him  with  tempting 
promiaes,  and  had  persuaded  him  to  give  up  his  secret,  upon  the  condition, 
recited  in  a  formal  document,  of  subscribing  sums  to  be  affixed  to  the  name 
of  each  "  as  a  reward  for  his  improvement  in  spioning."  The  whole  Bum 
they  lubBcribed  was  Q71. 6«.  6^.  The  subscription  paper  ia  in  existence. 
"  The  list  is  curiously  interesting  as  containing  among  the  half-guinea  snl^ 
scrlbers  the  names  of  many  Bolton  firms  now  of  great  wealth  and  eminence 
as  mule  spinners,  whose  colossal  fortunes  may  be  said  to  have  been  baaed 
upon  this  singularly  small  investment."  *  Id  five  years  Crempton'a  "mule" 
was  the  machine  chiefly  employed  for  fine  spinning,  not  only  round  Bolton, 
but  in  the  manufacturmg  districts  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 

The  common  piracies  of  Aikwrlght'a  water-frame,  its  more  extensive 
use  when  the  patent  expired  in  1784,  and  the  general  appropriation  of 
Crompton's  mule,  veiy  soon  changed  the  neighbourhood  of  which  Manchester 
was  the  centre,  from  a  country  of  small  farmers  into  a  country  of  small 
manufacturers.  Houses  on  the  banks  of  streams  whose  currents  would  drive 
a  wheel  and  shall  were  greedily  seiEcd  upon.  Sheds  were  run  up  in  similar 
situations.  The  clank  of  wheels  and  the  buzs  of  spindles  were  heard  in  onoe 
solitary  places  upon  the  branches  of  the  Irwell.    The  smaller  streams  that 
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^cwttd  fiPDD  tbe  Imren  HQf  into  iwlpdfd  nBeji,  nttjiit  1m 
tieliDfliflf  EbeneBcr  Elliatt - 


2tn]^  food  for  Liboar  frtmi  t^  fmSimm 


CromptoLB  amkc.  irarked  br  head,  **  am  ereeted  in  girrrti  or  loftii 
snd  anoT  m  dikpidited  bim  or  oov-houfie  vas  pa2ciie>d  vp  in  tiie  vnSfli 
repairad  in  the  rcfoC  i^d  prorided  widi  nindovB,  to  aerre  m  lodging  room 
for  tbe  new  mueliii  irbeek.'*  *  Amidrt  ttib  burned  vrstem  of  espedienis  to 
cteain  tbe  lE^dns  of  eottoD-fpimmig,  tbeae  amall  &ctanet  voe  si;^i|ilied  wUh 
tbe  labour  of  c^dren  br  a  mode  vbidi  excited  tbe  indignatian  of  all  ngbt- 
tbrnking  peraonfi.  CbUdren  of  tcit  tender  age,  ebUeeted  from  tbe  Loodoo 
roriLbonaea,  and  otber  abodes  of  tbe  fnendkaa,  irere  tnnBported  to  Man- 
dieater  and  tbe  neig^bombood  ai  apjiteiiticea,  Tbeae  were  often  'voEked 
tfaroD|:b  tbe  irbole  nigbt;  bad  no  regard  pud  to  tbeir  deanlineas;  and 
reoeired  no  instractioiL  Ailm^^  wbo  reeordi  tbeae  gnevancea,  adda  'diat  in 
nanj  factonee,  remediea  bad  been  adopted.  It  wai  fortr  years  befoie  tbe 
Legifektnre  effaetoallT  intetfe^ed  to  pfOfceet  fuiarj  children. 

A  greater  cbange  tban  tbat  prodneed  br  tbe  irster-frame  and  tbe  mule 
vai  impending.  Tbe  period  vms  qnicklT  approacbing  when  tbe  tall  stalk 
vould  start  up  in  tbe  bye-atreefea  of  qmet  towns,  and  gatber  aronnd  its 
doude  c/f  smoke  a  new  population.  Of  Bolton,  wboae  inbabifcanta  bad  more 
than  doubled  from  1783  to  17S9,  it  is  recorded  tbat  *^  tbe  want  of  water  in 
tbis  district  is  made  np  bj  tbe  ingenious  inrention  of  tbe  marhiuea  called 
mules/'  t  Tbe  want  of  wmter  would  in  a  few  years  be  made  np  br  a  £tf 
more  manageable  power.  Bury  bad  its  '^cotton  manu&eture,  originally 
Vrougbt  from  Bolton,'*  witb  "  fMtories  erected  upon  tbe  lireia  and  many 
brocto  witbin  tbe  parisb."  ^  Its  population  bad  increased  ina  larger  propor> 
taon  tban  tbat  of  Bolton ;  but  tbe  increase  would  be  far  more  rapid  wben  tbe- 
rirers  and  brooks  were  no  longer  essential  for  tbe  morement  of  rollers  and 
spindles.  In  1794  some  small  steam-engines,  made  by  Mr.  Sberrsrd,  a  very 
ingenious  and  able  engineer,  bad  begun  in  Mancbester  to  be  '^  used  in  eotton- 
millr,  and  for  erery  purpose  of  tbe  water-wbeel,  wbere  a  stream  is 
not  to  be  got/'  Tbis  local  manufacture  of  steam-engines  was  beginning  to 
encounter  a  formidable  riralry :  "  Some  few  are  also  ereeted  in  tbis  neiglw 
bourbood  by  Messrs.  Bolton  and  Watts,  of  Birmingbam,  wbo  bare  far 
ezoelkd  all  otbers  in  tbeir  improrement  of  tbe  steam-engine.*^  §  In  tbis  stage 
of  bis  career,  tbe  name  of  tbe  Glaagow  mecbanic  wbose  statue  is  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  appears  not  to  bare  been  sufficiently  known  to  be  spelt  correetiy  by  a 
writer  of  note.  Dr.  AtViti  probably  knew  little  of  tbe  acbierementa  of  tbe 
man  wbo,  "  directing  tbe  force  of  an  original  genius,  early  exercised  in  pbilo* 
sopbie  researcb,  to  tbe  improrement  of  tbe  steam-engine,  enlarged  tbe 
resonrees  of  bis  eonntrj,  increased  tbe  power  of  man,  and  rose  to  an  eminent 
place  amongst  tbe  illustrious  followers  of  science  and  tbe  real  benefiictora  of 
tbe  world.'*  ||     Tbe  rotatoiy  steam-engine  of  Watt  was  first  applied  to  tbe 

•  FreDch,  p.  76. 
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textile  manufactuieB  of  Lftucashire  in  1787,  when  one  was  erect«d  at  War- 
rington.    It  liad  been  applied  in  Nottinghamshire  in  1785. 

In  1856,  according  to  the  Beport  of  the  Factor;  Commisaionerfl,  the  ateam- 
eoginea  employed  in  5000  factories  represented  161,000  horse-power,  giving 
motion  to  the  astounding  number  of  33,000,000  spindles.  It  is  caloulatetf 
ia  the  Statistical  Account  of  the  Population  of  18S1,  that  in  Great  Britain 
"  more  than  a  million  young  women  are  tpimlert " — the  still  recognized  name 
for  unmarried  women.  To  produce  the  same  amount  of  yam  apun  in  the  old 
domestic  way,  would  probably  require  not  only  all  the  spinsters  of  our  own 
coontiy,  and  all  the  spinsters  of  our  great  Indian  empire,  where  the  Hindoo- 
girl  stiU  produces  the  finest  yam  from  her  primitive  wheel,  but  all  the  spin- 
sters of  the  habitable  globe.     The  rate  at  which  the  spindles  of  a  cottoa-miU 


move  so  far  exceeds  tbe  rate  of  the  spinning-wheel,  that  do  smaller  Dumber, 
we  may  presume,  could  convert  a  thousand  million  pounds  of  raw  cotton 
into  yam  in  one  year,  as  is  now  done  in  Great  Britain.  But  if  the  rate  of  speed 
vere  equal,  and  the  object  could  be  effected  by  the  daily  movement  for  ten 
hours  of  thirty-three  millioos  of  spindles,  it  would  be  necessary  that  every 
British  spinster  should  have  the  power  of  giving  activity  to  thirty-three 
wheels  with  one  spindle  each  ;  or  that,  having  the  advantage  of  the  spinning- 
jenny  with  eight  spindles,  she  should  have  the  power  of  working  four  jennies 
at  one  and  the  same  time.  The  contrast  between  the  old  spinmn^^wheel  and 
the  spinning-mill  cannot  be  put  in  a  stronger  point  of  view, 

Inventiona  connected  with  the  more  rapid  processes  of  spinning  were  not 
long  behind  the  jenay  and  the  water-fhune.  Such  was  the  cylindrical  carding- 
engine.  The  natural  progression  of  machinery  in  spinning,  from  the  simplest 
domestic  wheel  to  the  complex  mule,  would,  we  may  presume,  have  suggested 
that  the  same  advance  would  be  applicable  to  weaving  ;  that  as  the  fly-sbnttle 
bad  doubled  tbe  rate  at  which  a  hand-weaver  could  work,  so  some  invention 
might  double,  or  even  supersede,  the  still  tardy  process  of  the  hand-weaver. 
Such  an  invention  did  come,  though  in  a  very  rude  and  imperfect  state. 
Edmund  Cartwright,  a  clei^yman,  bred  at  TJniveraity  CoUejte,  Oxford — a 
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poet  and  a  critic — wu  at  Matlock  in  17B4,  whoi,  in  a  mi 
vbich  were  some  peraoni  from  HaacheKteT,  the  talk  ««■  ah 
the  Tint  of  hands  to  ireave  vonld  operate  agunst  the  qnamag-ntillB.  Cart- 
Wright  knew  nothing  of  machines  or  mann&ctnics ;  he  had  nerer  eFoi  aeoi  a 
weaver  at  work ;  but  he  said  that  if  it  came  to  a  want  of  hands,  A^wzigfat 
mtut  inrent  a  weanng-milL  The  Uancbester  men  maintained  that  *Deii  ■ 
notion  waa  impracticable.  Cartwright  went  home,  and,  tnniing  hia  thnngirta 
from  wearing  articlea  for  the  "  Monthly  Beriew,"  labonrad  aflndnoadj  to 
prodnec  a  loom  that  would  weave  doth  without  hands  to  throw  t^  Bliiitil& 
His  diildren  remembered  him  as  walking  about  as  if  in  deep  meditaitiao,  oeca- 
aionallj  throwing  his  arms  from  side  to  aide,  and  they  were  told  tliat  tluar 
taiiuK  was  thinking  of  the  action  of  the  shatUe.*  He  completed  bia  maehine, 
wbidi,  he  mjs,  requited  the  strength  of  two  powerful  men  to  wor^  at  a  alow 
rate,  and  whose  springs  were  strong  enough  to  have  thrown  a  Ckmgreve  xoAeL 
He  took  out  a  p^ent.  Cartwright's  power-loom,  improred  hj  the  inTcntor 
hj  incessant  exercises  of  ingenuity,  came  very  slowlj  into  ose.  A  mill,  the  fiist 
«rect«d  for  their  emplojment  on  a  large  scale,  waa  wilfully  set  od  fire,  and  fire 
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hundred  of  the  power  looms  were  destroyed.  The  patent  expired,  hkTing 
been  to  the  inventor  a  constant  source  of  loss  and  anxiety.  IHie  inventitnt, 
great  as  its  results  have  been,  was  scarcely  recognized  in  the  last  centniy. 
The  power-loom  was  first  brought  into  profitable  use  at  Glasgow,  in  1801. 
But  the  ultimate  advantage  of  the  principle  of  automatic  weaving  was  SaHy 
acknowledged ;  and  in  1807,  upon  a  memorial  of  the  principal  cotbm-apin&eia, 
Parliament  granted  Dr.  Cartwright  10,0001.,  for  "  the  good  service  he  bad 
rendered  the  public  by  his  invention  of  weaving."  There  were  only  2300 
power-looms  at  work  in  Qreat  Britain  in  1813.  In  18$3  there  were  100,000. 
At  the  present  time,  they  are  as  universal  aa  spinning  machines, — very 
different  in  their  beautiful  construction  from  Cartwright's  invention,  but  the 
same  in  principle.  The  Betums  of  the  Factory  Inspectors  for  1856  ahow 
the  employment  of  360,205  power>looms,  of  which  298,817  were  for  weaving 
cotton.    Such  has  been  the  progress  of  an  idea  casually  impressed  up<ni  the 
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active  mind  of  a  scliolar,  who  was  previously  conscious  of  no  aptitude  for 
mechanical  pursuits.  His  parliamentarj  reward  did  not  repay  his  expenses 
in  working  out  his  scheme. 

The  history  of  the  cotton-manufacture,  as  of  most  other  arts,  abounds 
with  examples  of  the  struggles  of  inventors,  if  not  against  neglect  and  fraud, 
against  the  almost  insuperable  difficulties  of  carrying  forward  an  invention  to 
commercial  success.  Bentham  has  expressed  a  great  truth  in  forcible  words ; 
"  As  the  world  advances,  the  snares,  the  traps,  the  pitfalls,  which  inexperience 
has  foimd  in  the  path  of  inventive  industry,  will  be  filled  up  by  the  fortunes 
and  the  minds  of  those  who  have  fallen  into  them  and  been  ruined.  In  this, 
as  in  every  other  career,  the  ages  gone  by  have  been  the  forlorn  hope,  which 
has  received  for  those  who  followed  them  the  blows  of  fortune."  •  Dr.  John 
Eoebuck,  '^  who  may  be  said  to  have  originated  the  modern  iron  manufacture 
of  Britain,  though  his  merits  as  a  great  public  benefactor  have  as  yet  received 
but  slight  recognition,"  f  was  one  of  those  who  encountered  the  snares  and 
pitfalls  in  the  path  of  inexperience.  We  have  shown  what  the  iron  manu- 
fiacture  was  in  17404  In  1774,  we  find  it  alleged  that  "  there  is  no  room  to 
doubt,  that  in  every  one  of  the  three  kingdoms  there  may  be  enough  iron 
found  to  supply  all  the  British  dominions,  and  yet  we  import  very  large 
quantities  from  the  North,  from  Spain,  and  from  America.  The  reason  of 
this  is,  because  the  inhabitants  of  these  countries  can  make  it  cheaper." 
They  had  a  great  command  of  fuel  for  charcoal.  '*  It  is  earnestly  to  be 
wished,"  says  the  writer,  "  that,  as  it  hath  been  often  proposed  and  promised, 
the  use  of  pit-coal  could  be  generally  introduced,  so  as  to  answer  in  all 
respects  as  well  as  charcoal."  He  adds,  "  at  this  time,  as  I  have  been  well- 
informed,  iron  is  wrought  with  pit-coal  at  the  Carron  Works  in  North 
Britain."  §  The  founder  of  these  Carron  Works,  and  the  inventor  of  the 
-economical  processes  which  first  gave  cheap  iron  to  our  country,  in  many 
forms  of  utility,  was  Dr.  John  Boebuck. 

The  man  who  succeeded  in  proving,  by  the  commercial  results  of  his 
processes,  that  iron  could  be  smelted  by  pit-coal,  everywhere  in  abundance, 
instead  of  by  charcoal  from  woods  that  were  disappearing  through  the 
advance  of  agriculture,  was  a  physician  at  Birmingham.  He  was  a  scientific 
chemist,  as  far  as  the  science  of  chemistry  ^as  understood  in  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century ;  and  he  was  connected  with  a  chemical  manufactory, 
to  which  he  devoted  himself  with  the  ardour  of  an  experimentalist.  By  his 
improvements  in  the  production  of  sulphuric  acid  (then  called  vitriolic  acid), 
the  use  of  which  was  even  then  extensive  in  manufactures,  he  reduced  the 
price  of  that  article  to  a  fourth  of  its  previous  cost.  He  was  one  of  those  who 
led  the  way  in  those  great  chemical  discoveries  which  have  produced  as  wonder- 
ful changes  in  the  productive  power  of  the  country  as  machinery  has  produced. 
Sulphuric  acid,  after  Boebuck's  time,  partially  did  the  work  of  bleaching  that 
the  sun  and  air  were  necessary  to  complete.  But  his  attempts  to  connect 
bleaching  processes  with  the  vitriol  works  that  he  established  at  Preston  Pans 
were  not  successful.  Having  abandoned  his  practice  as  a  physician,  and 
settled  in  Scotland,  he  turned  his  thoughts  to  smelting  and  manufacturing 

•  "  Manual  of  Political  Economy.'*  +  '*  Quarterly  Reneir,"  vol.  civ.  p.  78. 

J  Ante,  ToL  t.  p.  13.  §  Campbell,  ♦•Political  Soryey,"  voL  ii.  p.  43. 
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iron.  M  Carron,  in  the  psrisb  of  T&rbert,  in  Stirlingabire,  there  were  the 
great  requtritea  for  this  nunufactuFe.  There  was  abundant  coal,  wad  ample 
conunand  of  water-power.  Some  iron-Htone  and  lime  were  to  be  found 
witbin  a  mile;  lome  was  to  be  procured  from  places  ten  miles  distant* 
"Workmen  were  broogbt  from  Birmingham  and  Shefkld ;  and  on  the  banks 
of  a  river,  renowned  in  Scottish  history,  was  the  famous  fonndrf  eatabliahed 
in  17S9,  which  sent  cheap  grates  into  the  homea  of  Eogland,  and  ca«fe  the 
guns  for  Wellington's  battery -train.  To  Dr.  Boebuck  has  been  aseigned  the 
honour  of  inventing  the  process  of  converting  cast  iron  into  malleable 
iron.  But  it  is  enough  to  give  him  an  enduring  name  in  the  hiatorj  of 
manufacturing  industry,  that  he  first  brought  about  that  marriage  between 
the  neighboura  coal  and  iron  which  time  can  never  dissolve— that  nnioD 
which  made  iron  "  the  soul  of  every  other  manufacture ;"  which,  when  the 
iron  railing  round  St.  Paul's  was  atill  pointed  out  as  a  great  feat  of  charcoal- 
smelting,  enabled  a  daring  engineer,  within  fifteen  years  of  the  time  when 
the  first  furnace  was  lighted  at  Carron,  to  throw  a  cast-iron  bridge  over  the 
Severn  of  a  hundred  feet  span  ;  and  which,  during  the  lapse  of  a  century, 
boa  covered  our  country  with  works  that  are  amongst  the  noblest  triomphi 
of  a  great  era  of  the  Sciences  and  Arts  ;  compared  with  which  atructuree  the 
once  famous  Coalbrook  Dale  bridge  appears  a  toy.      Dr.   Boebuck   called 
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Smeaton  to  bis  aid  as  an  engineer,  and  he  invited  Watt  to  experiment  upon  tiw 
employment  of  his  steam-engine  in  blowing  the  furnaces,  fie  was  at  one 
time  associated  aa*a  partner  in  the  great  career  that  was  opening  to  "WatU 
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But  he  became  invelTed  in  other  undflrtakitiga  beyond  his  capital ;  and  had 
the  common  fate  of  those  who  imdertake  mighty  enterprises  without  an 
adequate  command  of  the  sinews  of  all  eoterpriae,  whether  of  war  or  of 
peace. 

The  historian  who  has  brought  so  large  a  fund  of  good  sense  and  liberality 
to  his  namtiTe  of  English  affairs  &om  the  peace  of  Utrecht  to  the  close  of 
the  American  war,  says  that  the  year  1763  "  waa  distinguished  by  an  event 
of  more  real  importance  than  the  rise  or  the  resignation  of  lord  Bate."* 
That  year  ia  considered  memorable  for  the  production  of  a  new  kind  of 
earthenware,  remarkable  for  fineness  and  durability.  This  ware  waa  aoon 
to  remove  the  pewter  dishes  from  their  dingy  rows  in  the  tradeeman's  kitchen, 
and  to  supersede  the  wooden  platter  and  the  brown  dish  of  the  poor  man's 
cottage.  The  artisan  of  Burslem,  in  Staffordshire,  who  brought  about  this 
change,  was  Josish  Wedgwood.  We  have  already  briefly  indicated  the 
condition  of  the  Staffordshire  Potteries  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century.f  Dr.  Campbell,  in  1774,  makes  this  statement :  "  In  the  space  of 
about  siity  years,  as  I  have  been  well  informed,  the  produce  of  this  ware  hath 
risen  from  60001.  to  100,0001.  per  annum.  These  are  entered  by  the  thousand 
pieces  for  eiportation,  which  is  annually  about  forty  thousand.^  "  In  1857 
there  were  a  hundred  million  pieces  of  British  earthenware  and  porcelain 
exported  to  every  European  country  (with  the  exception  of  France),  and  to 
America,  the  United  States  being  by  far  the  largest  importers.  It  is  to 
Josiah  Wedgwood  that  the  creation  of  this  great  manufactore  and  commerce 
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is  to  he  principally  attributed.  England  had  produced  its  Bow  china,  its 
Worcester  china,  and  its  Chelsea  china,  which  was  held  to  equal  that  of 
Dresden.  But  these  elaborate  tea-services  and  ornaments  were  for .  the 
luxurious.  Palissy  gave  France  the  lead  amongst  Industrions  nations  in  her 
manufacture  of  eipen|ive  porcelain.  But  Wedgwood  in  his  ware  combined 
the  imitation  of  the  most  beautiful  forms  of  ancient  art  with  unequalled 
cheapnoss.    In  bis  workshops  we  may  trace  the  commencement  of  a  systeii 
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of  improred  design,  which  made  his  ware  so  superior  to  anj  other  that  had 
been  produced  in  Europe  for  common  uses.  England,  by  the  disooTeiy  of  a 
contemporaiy  of  Wedgwood,  Mr.  Cooksworthj,  of  Pljmouth,  waa  found  to 
possess,  in  the  Cornish  claj,  a  material  equal  to  that  of  the  Sirres  and  Dreaden 
manufactories.  His  patent  was  transfeired  to  the  Staffordshire  Potieriea  in 
1777,  and  from  that  time  we  went  steadily  forward  to  the  attainment  of  our 
present  excellence  in  the  production  of  porcelain,  upon  a  scale  commenaorate 
with  the  general  spread  of  the  comforts  and  refinements  of  society. 

The  transference  of  power  to  Mr.  Pitt,  in  1784,  and  the  fiimneaa  with 
which  he  was  enabled  to  hold  its  possession,  presented  opportunitiea  for  wise 
ondearours  to  place  the  commerce  of  the  kingdom  upon  a  broader  fonndation 
The  first  object  attained  was  the  removal,  in  1785,  of  an  odioua  system  of 
restrictions  and  disabilities  in  the  trade  between  Qrest  Britain  and  Ireland. 
In  the  preliminary  inquiries  by  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons^  aome 
interesting  details  of  manufactures  were  elicited.  Mr.  Wedgwood  pointed 
out  how  greatly  the  industry  of  the  Potteries  multiplied  the  industry  q{ 
others  besides  that  of  the  twenty  thousand  persons  directly  employed ;  the 
quantity  of  inland  carriage  it  created ;  the  labour  it  called  forth  in  ooUieries^ 
and  in  raising  the  raw  material  of  earthenware ;  the  employment  of  ooaating 
vessels  in  the  transport  of  this  material  from  the  Land's-End  to  difieroit 
parts  of  the  coast ;  and  the  re-conveyance  of  the  finished  goods  to  those 
ports  **  where  they  are  shipped  for  every  foreign  market  that  is  open  to  the 
earthenware  of  Ihigland."  In  1787  the  government  carried  through  a  bold 
measure  of  commercial  freedom  in  a  treaty  of  commerce  and  navigation  witi» 
France,  which  opened  new  ports,  not  only  to  the  earthbiprare  of  England^  but 
to  her  woollens,  her  cottons,  her  hardware  and  cutlery,  her  manufactures  of 
brass  and  copper.  Previous  to  this  treaty,  most  of  the  staple  productiona 
of  Britain  had  been  prohibited  for  so  long  a  period  in  France  that  the  notion 
of  exchange,  under  a  system  of  moderate  duties,  had  ceased  to  be  contemplated 
by  the  merchants  of  either  country.  The  political  arguments  by  whidi  this 
great  measure  was  supported,  and  tiiose  by  whidi  it  was  opposed,  will  be 
noticed  in  a  subsequent  chapter.  We  introduce  the  subject  here,  because 
the  debates  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament  supply  some  general  views  of  the 
commercial  policy  of  a  period,  when,  as  we  have  seen,  the  industry  of  this 
country  had  received  an  extraordinary  impulse  from  new  inventions,  and 
from  increased  energy  in  the  long-established  modes  of  production. 
The  general  argument  for  the  treaty  was  put  with  great  force  by  Mr.  Pitt : 
"  France  was,  by  the  peculiar  dispensation  of  Providence,  gifted,  perhaps 
more  than  any  other  country,  with  what  made  life  desirable,  in  point  of  soil, 
clinuite,  and  natural  productions.  It  had  the  most  fertile  vineyards  and  the 
richest  harvests ;  the  greatest  luxuries  of  man  wero  produced  in  it  with  little 
cost,  and  with  moderate  labour.  Britain  was  not  thus  blest  by  naturo ;  but  on 
the  contrary,  it  possessed,  through  the  happy  freedom  of  its  constitution,  and 
the  equal  security  of  its  laws,  an  energy  in  its  enterprises  and  a  stability  in 
its  exertions,  which  had  gradually  raised  it  to  a  state  of  commercial  grandeur. 
Not  being  so  bountifully  gifted  by  Heaven,  it  had  recourse  to  labour  and  art 
by  which  it  had  acquired  the  ability  of  supplying  its  neighbour  with  all  the 
necessary  embellishments  of  life  in  exchange  for  her  natural  luxuries.  Thus 
standing  with  regard  to  each  other,  a  friendly  connection  seemed  to  be  pointed 
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out  between  them,  instead  of  the  state  of  unalterable  enmity  which  was 
falselj  said  to  be  their  true  political  feeling  towards  each  other."*    The 
principle  laid  down  by  Pitt  has  a  permanent  importance.    The  national  and 
commercial  jealousies  by  which  the  principle  was  assailed  are  simply  curious, 
as  an  exhibition  of  plausible  fallacies.   Bishop  Watson, — one  who  had  rendered 
good  service  to  the  arts  of  his  country,  by  making  chemistry  popular  in  his 
amusing  "  Essays," — maintained  that,  as  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  the  trade 
with  France  was  held  to  be  detrimental  to  our  interests  because  it  showed  a 
balance  against  us  ''  by  which  we  lost  a  million  a  year,"  such  a  trade  would 
not  be  lucrative  and  safe  in  the  time  of  George  III. :  that  is,  because  the 
British  consumer  of  the  seyenteenth  century  had  paid  in  money  to  the  Erenoh 
producer  a  million  a  year  aboye  what  the  British  producer  received,  "  we  lost 
a  million  a  year,"  the  satisfaction  of  the  wants  of  the  consumer  being  nothing 
in  the  account.    All  this  dust,  which,  from  time  immemorial,  had  be^  thrown 
into  the  eyes  of  the  nation,  is  now  scattered  to  the  winds.     But  the  anxious 
prelate  thought  that  if  our  home  market,  the  richest  market  in  Europe,  was 
opened  to  France,  her  own  industry  and  ingenuity  would  be  dangerously 
stimulated.     France,  he  said,  was  ambitious  to  rival  us  in  its  rising  manufac- 
tures of  cotton,  cutlery,  hardware,  and  pottery.    If  she  were  to  cultivate 
manufactures  in  the  same  degree  as  we  had  done,  our  ruin  would  be  inevi- 
table.   France,  Dr.  Watson  maintained,  had  abundant  pit-ooal ;  was  casting 
pig-iron ;  was  making  cutlery  at  Moulins  cheaper  and  neater  than  that  of 
Sheffield ;  and,  notwithstanding  a  recent  law  of  England,  prohibiting  the 
exportation  of  tools  and  machines,  France  had  got  models  of  them,  and  would 
soon  copy  our  tools,  and  not  take  our  manufactures.    Th5  bishop  proclaims, 
in  his  despair,  that  "  every  tool  used  at  Sheffield,  Birmingham,  and  Manches- 
ter, might  be  seen  in  a  public  building  at  Paris,  where  they  were  deposited 
for  the  inspection  of  their  workmen."t    Ghreat  manafactures  are  not  created 
simply  by  possessing  copies  of  another  country's  machinery.    The  French 
government  obtained,  in  1788,  models  of  the  cotton-spinning  machines  used 
in  England ;  but  whilst  a  peaceful  intercourse  enabled  us  to  send  France 
cotton  fabrics,  she  did  not  attempt  to  manufacture  for  herself.     Cotton-mills 
were  established  in  Normandy  and  at  Orleans  when  the  continent  was  shut 
out  by  the  war  of  the  Bevolution  from  commercial  exchange  with  England.^ 
But  there  was  a  power  possessed  by  our  country  that  France  and  other  con- 
tinental nations  did  not  possess,  and  had  not  capital  and  trained  workmen  to 
acquire  by  imitation ;  a  power,  of  which  it  was  said  in  1819  that  it  had 
<<  fought  the  battles  of  Europe,  and  exalted  and  sustained,  through  the  late 
tremendous  contest,  the  political  greatness  of  our  land ; " — a  power  which 
upon  the  return  of  peace,  "  enabled  us  to  pay  the  interest  of  our  debt,  and  to 
maintain  the  arduous  struggle  in  which  we  were  engaged  with  the  skill  and 
capital  of  countries  less  oppressed  with  taxation."  §    That  great  power  was 
**  our  improved  steam-engine." 

In  the  year  1757,  over  the  door  of  a  staircase  opening  from  the  quad- 
rangle of  the  College  of  Glasgow,  was  exhibited  a  board,  inscribed  "  James 
Watt,  Mathematical-Instrument  Maker  to  the  University."    In  a  room  of 

*  *  'ParUamentary  History,"  toI.  zxri.  col.  395.      f  Jhid.^  toI.  zxri.  ooL  528,  and  ooL  548. 
t  Say — ''Conn  d'EcoDomie  Politique,'*  tome  i.  chap.  xiz. 
I  Jeffrey—**  Chazacter  of  Jaorea  Watt,"  1819. 
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small  dimensions  sate  a  young  man  in  his  twenty-first  year,  filing  and  polishing 
quadrants  and  sectors,  to  sell  for  his    lirelihood.      He  had  oome  in    hit 
eighteenth  year  from  his  paternal  home,  at  Greenock,  where  his  fiither  carried 
on  the  business  of  a  ship-chandler,  to  endeavour  to  learn  the  art  of  m  maihe- 
matical-instrument  maker ;  but  he  could  find  no  one  in  Glasgow  capable  of 
instructing  him.     By  the  advice  of  a  kinsman  of  his  mother,  who  waa  a  Plro- 
fessor  in  the  Gksgow  University,  he  went  to  London  with  the  same  object. 
For  a  year  he  worked  with  intense  application  in  a  shop  in  Finch  I^me, 
Comhill ;  but  his  health  failing,  he  returned  to  Glasgow,  having  beocHne  a 
skilful  mechanic,  and  possessing  the  hr  greater  advantage  of  a  aoond  mathe- 
matical education.    He  endeavoured  to  establish  a  shop  in  that  city.     l%e 
worshipful  Company  of  Hammermen,— in  that  spirit  of  ezdusiveneaa  which 
the  lapse  of  a  century  has  scarcely  eradicated,  where  Guilds  and  Corporaticms 
have  any  remnant  of  antiquated  privileges, — ^resolved  to  prevent  Jamea  Watt 
exercising  his  art.    He  was,  however,  employed  within  the  precincts  of  the 
TJniversif^  to  repair  some  astronomical  instruments ;  and  several  of  the  Fro* 
feasors  took  the  ingenious  young  man  under  their  protection,  and  gave  him  a 
workshop  within  their  walls.    Here  he  soon  attracted  the  notice  and  received 
the  kind  attentions  of  men  whose  names  will  be  held  ever  in  veneration — 
Adam  Smith,  Bobert  Simson,  and  Joseph  Black.    To  these  eminent  philo- 
sophers even  the  members  of  the  Company  of  Hammermen  would  lowly 
bow ;  as  they  bowed  to  the  magnates  of  Glasgow,  the  tobacco-lords,  who 
walked  in  scarlet  cloaks  and  bushy  wigs  apart  at  the  Cross,  and  to  any  one  of 
whom  no  tradesmen  dared  speak  till  he  caught  the  great  man's  eye,  and  was 
invited  by  him  to  come  across  the  street  and  impart  his  humble  requests.* 
Watt  had  an  ardent  friend  in  a  college  student,  John  Bobison,  about  the 
same  age  with  himself,  who  had  also  a  genius  for  scientific  pursuits.     He  has 
recounted  that  when  he  first  went  into  Watt's  little  shop,  and  expected  to 
see  only  a  workman,  he  was  surprised  to  find  the  quadrant-maker  hia  superior 
in  philosophy.    But  Bobison  left  the  University;  went  to  sea  as  a  mid- 
shipman ;  and  was  in  the  boat  on  the  St.  Laurence  with  Wolfe,  on  the  morn- 
ing on  which  the  Heights  of  Abraham  were  scaled.     The  friends  had 
conversed  about  steam-engines  before  Bobison's  departure.    When  the  young 
man  returned  in  1768, — having  been  employed  by  the  Admiralty  to  take 
charge  of  Harrison's  chronometer  on  a  voyage  to  Jamaica,  to  test  its  sofS- 
ciency  for  determining  the  longitude  of  a  ship  at  sea, — he  found  that  his  old 
companion  in  the  CoU^e  workshop  had  been  making  more  rapid  advances  in 
scientific  attainments  than  himself;  and  had  been  long  engaged  in  trying 
experiments  in  the  construction  of  a  steam-engine,  upon  principles  different 
from  that  in  common  use.    He  had  lighted  upon  the  same  principle  as  that 
now  employed  in  a  high-pressure  engine.  In  that  year  of  1763  a  small  model  of 
Newcomen's  engine  was  put  into  the  charge  of  Watt  to  repair.    The  imper* 
factions  of  that  invention,  known  as  *'  the  atmospheric  engine,"  were  evident 
to  him ;  and  he  long  laboured  unsuccessfully  to  discover  how  its  defeccs  could 
be  remedied.    The  radical  defect  was,  that  three  times  as  much  heat  aa  was 
necessary  for  the  action  of  the  machine  was  lost.    If  one-fourth  of  the  heat 
could  generate  an  equal  amount  of  available  steam,  the  saving  of  fuel  alone 

*  **  New  Statiitica]  AeGonni— Luuu-kahiie,"  p.  232. 
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xi'ould  ensure  the  adoption  of  an  engine  constructed  to  produce  such  an 
important  economy.  Newcomen's  machine  was  used  in  draining  mines,  in 
raising  water  to  turn  water-wheels,  and  in  blowing  furnaces  for  iron-smelting. 
But  its  expense  of  working  was  enormous.  Its  construction  was  clumsy  and 
imperfect.  We  may  imagine  Adam  Smith  telling  Watt  the  story  which  he 
lias  so  well  told  in  the  '*  Wealth  of  Nations,"  of  the  first  fire-engine ;  in 
which  ''  a  boy  was  constantly  employed  to  open  and  shut  alternately  the  com- 
munication between  the  boiler  and  the  cylinder,  according  as  the  piston  either 
ascended  or  descended ;"  and  how  the  boy,  wanting  to  play,  found  out  that 
"  by  tying  a  string  from  the  handle  of  the  valve  which  opened  this  communi- 
cation to  another  part  of  the  machine,  the  valve  would  open  and  shut  without 
his  assistance."  *  Improvements  such  as  this  had  been  accomplished  by 
accidental  observation.  What  improvements  might  not  be  efiected  by  careful 
examination,  grounded  upon  scientific  knowledge.  The  experimental  philo- 
sopher was  still  working  in  the  dark,  when  he  discovered  that  water  converted 
into  steam  would  heat  about  six  times  its  own  weight  of  water  at  47^  or  48^ 
to  212^.  He  mentioned  this  fact  to  Dr.  Black,  who  then  explained  to  him  his 
doctrine  of  latent  heat,  with  which  Watt  had  been  previously  unacquainted. 
He  says  of  himself  that  ''  he  stumbled  upon  one  of  the  material  facts  by 
which  that  beautiful  theory  is  supported."  Amongst  the  principal  features 
of  scientific  progress  at  this  period,  sir  John  Herschel  includes  "  the  develope- 
ment  of  the  doctrine  of  latent  heat  by  Black,  with  its  train  of  important  con- 
€equences,  including  the  scientific  theory  of  the  steam-engine."t  The  ceaseless 
preparatory  labour  of  thought  was  now  to  produce  its  results.  In  a  solitary 
walk.  Watt  solved  the  great  problem  upon  which  he  had  been  so  long  intent. 
The  necessity  of  working  for  his  bread,  whilst  he  eagerly  desired  to  bring  his 
ideas  into  a  practical  shape,  was  still  forced  upon  him.  But  he  saw  his  way. 
The  invention  was  complete  in  his  mind.  To  have  a  model  constructed  was 
a  work  of  great  difficulty.  He  had  no  capital  to  employ  in  engaging  better 
workmen  than  the  blacksmiths  and  tinmen  of  Glasgow.  He  struggled  against 
these  difficulties  till  he  found  a  zealous  and  powerful  ally  in  Dr.  Boebuck. 
At  length,  in  May,  1768,  Watt  had  the  happiness  of  congratulating  his 
friend  on  the  achievement  of  their  mutual  hopes :  *'  I  sincerely  wish  you  joy 
of  this  successful  result,  and  hope  it  will  make  you  some  return  for  the  obli- 
gations I  ever  will  remain  under  to  you." 

It  was  agreed  that  a  patent  should  be  taken  out ;  and  Watt  repaired  to 
London  to  accomplish  this  business.  On  his  way  thither,  he  had  an  interview, 
At  Birmingham,  with  Matthew  Boulton,  who  desired  to  join  in  the  specula- 
tion. This  eminent  manufacturer,  in  every  quality  of  sterling  integrity,  of 
generous  feelings,  of  skill  in  organization,  of  prudent  enterprise,  was  worthy 
of  being  the  associate  of  a  man  of  genius  like  Watt,  who  was  timid,  and 
«ometime8  desponding.  Their  partnership  was  unfortunately  deferred 
till  1773,  for  Boebuck  would  not  admit  Boulton  to  a  share  of  the  patent, 
except  upon  terms  to  which  the  prosperous  and  ingenious  proprietor  of  the 
works  at  Soho  could  not  agree.  Watt,  meanwhile,  had  to  maintain  himself 
by  the  superintendence  of  several  canals  then  in  course  of  construction. 

*  **  Wealth  of  Ifationa,"  book  i.  chap.  i. 
t  *<  DlBOoune  on  the  Stndy  of  Natural  Philosophy. ** 
VOL.  vn.— 191. 
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The  employment  wu  diBOfcreeftble  to  bim.  He  had  no  ftdrantage  &om  wolf- 
ing hii  patent,  for  his  partner,  Boebuck,  ira>  engaged  in  too  nmnj  loKng 
nDdertakingfl  to   advance  more  capital.     At  length  that  partner,   in  wboae 


HatUm  SmltoD.    FnnD  *  FoMi^t  bx  Blr  mUIui  BMobr. 

misTortuneB  Watt  deeply  sympathiaed,  agreed  to  sell  his  proper^  in  the 
patent  to  Boolton.  In  1774  Watt  went  to  Birmingham  to  auperintend  the 
coiutruotion  of  hii  machinea ;  and  he  wrote  to  his  father,  "  the  fire-engine  I 


hare  invented  ia  now  going,  and  anawers  much  better  than  any  other  tfaid  hu 
jvt  been  made."     There  waa  very  soon  a  change  in  the  character  of  Boulton'v 
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manufactory.  Dr.  Johnson  kept  a  Diary  of  a  tour  in  Wales  in  1774.  On 
the  20th  of  September  is  this  entry :  "  We  went  to  Boulton's,  who,  with 
great  ciyility,  led  us  through  his  shops.  I  could  not  distinctly  see  his  engi- 
nery— Twelve  dozen  of  buttons  for  three  shillings — Spoons  struck  at 
once.'*  In  1776,  Johnson  and  Boswell  made  an  excursion  to  Oxford,  and  also 
saw  Birmingham ;  of  which  Boswell  has  this  record :  "  Mr.  Hector  was  so 
good  as  to  accompany  me  to  see  the  great  works  of  Mr.  Boulton,  at  a  place 
>\'hich  he  has  called  Soho,  about  two  miles  from  Birmingham,  which  the  very 
ingenious  proprietor  showed  me  himself  to  the  best  advantage.  I  wished 
Johnson  had  been  with  us  ;  for  it  was  a  scene  which  I  should  have  been  glad 
to  contemplate  by  his  light.  The  vastness  and  the  contrivance  of  some  of 
the  machinery  would  have  matched  his  mighty  mind.  I  shall  never  forget 
Mr.  Boulton's  expression  to  me, — *  I  sell  here,  sir,  what  all  the  world  desires 
to  have — PowsB ! '  "  • 

It  is  unnecessary,  for  our  purpose,  that  we  should  pursue  the  history  of 
the  final  establishment  of  the  steam-engine  of  Watt  to  be  the  great  operative 
power  of  the  larger  industries  of  Britain.  It  quickly  superseded  New- 
comen's  machines  in  draining  the  Cornish  tin  and  copper  mines.  It  multi- 
plied cotton-mills  in  the  towns  of  Lancashire  and  of  Scotland,  without 
reference  to  the  previous  necessity  of  choosing  localities  on  the  banks  of  the 
Irwell  or  the  Derwent,  the  Tweed  or  the  Clyde.  It  was  blowing  the  iron- 
furnaces  of  Dudley,  and  hammering  steel  at  Sheffield.  It  was  forging 
anchors  and  impelling  block-machinery  at  Portsmouth.  Yet  it  was  ten 
years  before  Boulton  and  Watt  derived  any  profit  from  the  discovery.  They 
had  to  struggle,  in  the  first  instance,  against  the  common  prejudice  which 
attaches  to  every  new  invention.  All  the  business  sagacity  of  Boulton  was 
necessary  to  encourage  its  use  by  the  most  moderate  price ;  or  by  stipulating 
only  for  a  royalty  upon  the  amount  of  fuel  which  it  saved,  charging  nothing 
for  the  engine.  The  partners  had  to  conteud,  in  actions  at  law,  against  unscru- 
pulous pirates.  But  Parliament,  in  1775,  had  granted  an  extension  of  the 
patent,  and  the  reward  to  the  inventor  and  his  admirable  associate  would  come 
in  time.  They  would  be  repaid,  however  tardily,  by  the  pecuniary  fruits  of 
their  skill  and  perseverance,  before  the  invention  was  thrown  open  to  the 
world.  But  even  before  that  period  what  mighty  effects  had  been  produced 
upon  British  industry  by  this  crowning  triumph  of  an  enterprising  age ! 
Without  its  aid  the  energy  of  the  people  had  more  than  counterbalanced  the 
waste  of  the  national  resources  by  au  obstinate  government  in  a  foolish  and 
nnjust  war.  The  steam-engine  of  the  *'  Mathematical-Instrument  Maker  to 
the  University  of  Glasgow"  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  same  energy  in 
another  war  against  a  gigantic  military  despotism,  wielded  by  a  man  origi- 
nally as  humble  as  himself— a  student  of  the  Military  School  of  Brienne. 
Captain  Sword  and  Captain  Steam  were  to  engage  in  a  struggle  not  less 
arduous  than  that  of  "  Captain  Sword  and  Captain  Pen."  The  one  was  to 
lay  prosperous  cities  in  ashes ;  the  other  was  to  build  up  new  cities  in 
desolate  places.  The  one  was  to  close  the  havens  of  ancient  commerce ;  tho 
other  was  to  fireight  ships  with  products  of  such  surpassing  excellence  and 

*  It  liiis  been  nid  that  Boulton,  npon  being  asked  by  George  III.  wbat  he  dealt  in,  replied| 
"  What  kings  delight  in — Power ! "     Buewell*s  story  is  more  probable. 
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cbeapnees,  that  no  tymmouB  edicts  could  exclude  them  from  oppreased 
nations.  The  one  wu  to  derange  eraiy  effort  of  continental  iodust^ ;  the 
other  was  to  hannoniEe  every  form  of  British  labour  and  inTeation,  hj  lending 
to  each  an  intensity  and  a  concentration  preriouslj  unknown.  The  one  warn 
to  attempt  the  subjugation  of  the  intellect  of  man  to  brute  force;  the  other 
was  to  complete  "  the  dominion  of  mind  over  the  most  refractor;  qualities  trf 
matter : " 

"  EogEne  of  Watt  I  nnrinU'd  !i  tlj  nray. 
Compared  with  (hine,  what  ii  tbe  ^mit'i  power  I 
Hii  migbt  dcttiOTa,  vhila  Uiine  crealea  and  nyea, 
Tbj  trinmplia  lin  and  grow,  like  fniit  and  town, 
Bnt  bia are  wtit  in  blood,  andnad  od  gnToa."* 


•  Ellut 


"  Sttam  at  Sheffield." 
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Bute  of  Art  in  tlia  reign  of  Qeone  II. — InfMoritr  of  natiTs  trtlita — ForauUon  of  >n  Engluh 
Seliool  of  Punting — AoadrauM — Rnt  ExUUtion  of  Worki  of  BngliiUi  Attict* — Exhibition 
of  Sign-puntingi — ?onndation  of  the  Boyil  Aeademj — ^"ll,  BihitnUotu — Bejnoldi, 
O^niliOTOiigb,  VUmm,  ud  Teat — BngnTing — Stnnge  and  WooUmI-— ll«tinUD( — lite 
Atdoll,  1m. — Bo^dl  and  oonunana  in  Engliih  angraTinp — Sanlptuia— B»nk%  BaooB, 
ud  PlajODtn— Arohitwiiuia    Sir  William  Chunban— Bridgs-bidkUiifr 

A  TKiminoR  to  the  line  Arts  from  Agriculture  and  Muiufactura«,  from 
Spinning  Mschmea  and  Cotton  Mills,  from  Iron-vorka  and  Potteries,  &om 
Canalfl  and  StnunEnginet.ia  not  bo  abrupt  asit  nsy  at  flret  appear.  In  our 
immediate  times,  the  intimate  conneiiou  between  tbe  Azts  of  Design  and 
those  ezerdses  of  industry  which  have  too  ezcliuiTely  been  designated  as  the 
Useful  Arts,  has  been  distinctlj*  recognised.  It  has  been  found  after  a  long 
experience,  that  Taste  is  an  essential  element  in  the  eicellenoe  of  manufa^ 
tnres,  and  of  their  consequent  commerdal  value.  But  this  connexion  was 
perceived  a  century  ago,  when  a  society,  now  more  flourishing  than  ever, 
ibnnded  by  a  drawing-master,  proposed  "  to  promote  the  arts,  manuiiwtuiea, 
and  commerce  of  this  kingdom,  by  giving  honorary  or  pecuniary  rewarda 
aa  may  be  best  adapted  to  the  case,  for  the  oommnnication  to  the  Socie^,  and 
through  the  Society  to  the  public,  of  all  snch  nsefol  inTentiona,  diacDverie^ 
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and  improvements,  as  tend  to  that  purpose.**  The  Society  of  Arts  gaye 
medals  to  Mr.  Curwen  for  agricultural  improvements,  and  he  stated  that  but 
for  this  stimulus  he  should  never  have  been  a  farmer.  The  Society  of  Arts 
awarded  premiums  for  improvements  in  djeing  and  tanning,  in  spinning  and 
weaving,  in  paper-making  and  lace-making,  and  may  thus  have  somewhat 
excited  the  inventive  power  which  superseded  many  of  the  old  modes  of 
hand-labour.  The  Society  of  Arts  gave  its  modest  grants  of  ten  guineas  to 
Banks  and  Flaxman,  for  their  earliest  efforts  in  sculpture;  and  probably 
without  this  encouragement  these  eminent  artists  might  never  have  been 
sculptors.  The  mutual  dependance  existing  between  the  Polite  Arts,  as  the 
Arts  of  Painting  and  Sculpture  were  then  termed,  and  the  humbler  induttrial 
arts  which  form  the  foundations  of  the  industrial  fabric,  was  never  more 
distinctly  asserted  than  in  the  proceedings  of  this  comprehensive  Association, 
for  the  encouragement  of  seemingly  diverging  pursuits,  but  all  of  which 
tended  to  the  same  development  of  public  prosperity. 

In  a  former  chapter  we  traced  the  history  of  Art  in  England  from  the 
Restoration  to  the  reign  of  George  II.  At  that  time  Engliah  Art  was  in  a 
very  low  state.  Architecture  had  greatly  declined  from  the  position  to  which 
Wren  had  raised  it.  Painters  and  sculptors  were  numerous  and  well  paid, 
but  the  high  places  of  the  professions  were  chiefly  filled  by  Italians,  Germans, 
Plemings  and  Frenchmen.  Even  in  portrait  painting,  the  branch  in  which 
employment  was  most  abundant,  the  English  practitioners  were  content  if 
they  could  produce  a  satisfactory  likeness ;  whilst  for  everything  but  the  head 
they  trusted  to  the  skill  of  "  drapery  painters,"  whose  highest  ambition  it 
was  so  to  complete  the  work,  that  it  might  be  recognised  as  in  the  style  of 
Sir  Godfrey  Kneller.  As  a  lively  French  writer  said, "  Englishmen  make  their 
portraits  as  they  make  their  pins,  each  passes  through  several  hands,  one 
shapes  the  head,  another  the  point ;  it  takes  as  many  painters  to  finish  a 
fall-length  portrait  as  it  does  tradesmen  to  equip  a  petit  mMre**  Whenever 
foreigners  referred  to  the  state  of  art  in  England  it  was  with  a  sort  of  con- 
temptuous pity.  There  is  ample  reward,  it  was  said,  for  the  foreign  artist 
who  shows  even  moderate  skill,  but  nothing  seems  to  evoke  native  talent ; 
surely  there  must  be  something  in  the  soil  and  climate  inimical  to  artistic 
genius.*  Even  Englishmen  shared  the  prejudice,  or  were  too  diffident  of 
their  own  judgment  to  oppose  in  a  matter  of  taste  the  acknowledged  leaders 
of  European  opinion.    Yet  if  there  were  no  living  English  sculptor  or 

*  Abb6  da  Boa — "Beflexions  CritiqiieB  sur  la  PoSsie  et  sur  la  Peintnre,"  Par.  1755,  toL 
ii.  145-7.  Le  Blano— ''Lettres  d*iiii  Fran9aiB,**  Par.  1745;  and  see  the  "Bisoonn  Fte- 
liminiure**  to  a  6th  ed.  of  these  Letters,  Lyon,  1758;  Bouquet — ''L*Etat  des  Azta  en 
Angleterre,"  Par.  1755.  To  the  same  effect  were  some  remarks  of  Montesquieii,  in  bis 
"  Bsprit  des  Lois,"  and  of  the  Abb6  Winckelmann.  From  the  fireqnent  references  made  to  them 
by  English  writers  on  art  for  more  than  half  a  century,  it  is  clear  that  these  saroawnw  were 
keenly  felt  by  artists,  and  not  withont  influence  on  patrons.  Barry  thought  it  neoesBaxy  to 
write  a  formal  answer  to  them  in  his  **  Liquiry  into  the  Real  and  Imaginary  ObstructionB  to  the 
Acquisition  of  the  Arts  in  England,*'  8yo.  1775  ;  and  it  was  in  order  to  rdute  them  praetioally 
that  he  painted  his  series  of  pictures  in  the  Gireat  Room  of  the  Society  of  Arts.  (See  the 
Introduction  to  his  "Account  of  a  Series  of  Pictures,"  &c)  As  late  as  1791,  the  inteUtgest 
German,  Wendebom,  notes  that  ''it  is  rather  singular  that  most  of  those  who  hare  excelled  in 
the  polite  arts  in  England  hare  been  foreigners,*'  and  he  adds,  that  though  it  is  no  lonoer  ezdn* 
sirely  to^  among  the  artists  are  still  many  foreigners.  Wendebom — "  Yiew  of  Knglann  towarde 
the  doee  of  the  18th  century,'*  toL  ii  p.  185. 
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historical  painter  of  unquestioned  eminence,  the  name  of  Hogarth  might 
seem  sufficient  to  have  turned  the  edge  of  so  dull  a  sarcasm.  But  Hogarth, 
however  great  he  was  admitted  to  be  as  a  humourist,  was  scarcely  recognised 
even  bj  his  countrymen  as  a  painter.  His  fellow-painters  regarded  him  as  an 
interloper,  and  the  fashionable  critic  pronounced  him  **  rather  a  writer  of 
•comedy  with  the  pencil  than  a  painter.*'  ''  As  a  painter,"  says  Walpole  com- 
placently, *'  he  has  but  slender  merit.*  Indeed,  though  Hogarth  was  the 
true  founder  of  the  English  school  of  painting,  his  example  had  but  little 
apparent  influence  upon  his  contemporaries  or  immediate  successors,  and  it 
was  no  doubt  in  perfect  good  faith  that  Burke,  in  his  eloquent  eulogy  on 
Beynolds^writtcn  seven-and-twenty  years  afler  Hogarth's  death — affirmed 
and  affirmed  without  contradiction,  that  "  Sir  Joshua  Beynolds  was  the  first 
Englishman  who  added  the  praise  of  the  elegant  arts  to  the  other  glories  of 
his  country." 

But,  however  it  might  be  in  the  days  of  Gteorge  II.,  when  his  successor 
ascended  the  throne  it  must  have  been  evident  to  all  but  the  most  prejudiced, 
that  an  English  school  of  painting  was  in  process  of  formation.  Seynolds  was 
already  the  acknowledged  leader  in  portraiture,  and  Beynolds  was  an 
Englishman,  and  in  no  sense  a  disciple  of  Kneller ;  Wilson  was  strenuously 
asserting  English  superiority  in  landscape  painting;  and  Gainsborough, 
though  practising  in  a  provincial  town,  was  becoming  known  in  the  metro- 
po]is  as  a  painter  both  of  landscape  and  portrait,  in  a  style  at  once  thoroughly 
English  and  thoroughly  original 

But  what  served  most  to  give  consistency  to  the  labours  of  the  artists, 
and  to  stimulate  their  effi3rts  by  bringing  them  distinctly  before  the  public 
«ye,  was  the  foundation  of  the  Boyal  Academy,  with  its  great  annual 
exhibition  of  works  of  art.  The  establishment  of  an  academy  of  art  had 
long  been  a  cherished  purpose  with  English  artists.  As  early  as  1711  a 
private  academy  for  the  study  of  art  was  instituted,  with  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller 
for  its  president;  but  after  a  time,  differences  arose,  and  the  members 
separated  into  two  or  three  adverse  parties.  At  the  head  of  one  of  these 
{the  English  section)  was  Sir  James  Thomhill,  who,  in  1724,  opened  a  new 
academy  at  his  own  house  in  the  Piazza,  Covent  Ghurden,  which  continued  till 
his  death  in  1734.  Hogarth,  his  son-in-law,  having  inherited  "  the  apparatus 
of  the  academy,"  proposed  to  the  other  society,  which  held  its  meetings  in 
Greyhound  Court,  by  the  Strand,  and  was  presided  over  by  Moser,  the 
enamel  painter,  to  unite  into  a  single  body,  and  to  take  a  suitable  room  where 
thirty  or  forty  persons  might  draw  from  the  living  model.  "  Attributing  the 
failures  of  the  previous  academies,*'  writes  Hogarth, ''  to  the  leading  members 
having  assumed  a  superiority  which  their  fellow-students  could  not  brook,  I 
proposed  that  every  member  should  contribute  an  equal  sum  towards  the 
support  of  the  establishment,  and  have  an  equal  right  to  vote  on  every 
question  relative  to  its  afiairs.  By  these  regulations  the  Academy  has  now 
existed  nearly  thirty  years,  and  is,  for  every  useful  purpose,  equal  to  that  in 
France,  or  any  other."  f    This  was  the  ffunous  **  Academy  in  St.  Martin's 

*  «  Anecdotes  of  Painting,"  iy.  146,  160,  ed.  1786. 

t  Paper  by  Hogarth  in  Nicholk's  Hogarth,  i.  298,  and  in  tupplement  to  Irelaad*t 
Hogarth;  Walpole^** Anecdotes  of  Painting^*'  t.  258:  Bdwards— "  Aneodotw  of  Pt^intiiv^** 
Inlarodaetion,  ie. 
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Lane,"  bo  oflen  referred  to  in  the  lives  of  English  painters,  and  to  which 
many  of  the  hest  artists  of  this  period  were  indehted  for  no  small  portion  of 
their  skill  in  drawing.  Bnt  these  academies,  as  well  as  others,  like  Shipley's,. 
and  the  Duke  of  Bichmond*s,  were  rather  schools  for  drawing  from  the  lining 
model,  or  casts  from  the  antique,  than  institutions  such  as  we  are  accustomed 
to  associate  with  the  title  of  academies  of  art.  Several  efforts  had  heen  made^ 
however,  to  establish  societies  of  this  more  ambitious  order.  Before  starting 
his  own  private  school.  Sir  James  Thomhill  had  submitted  to  lord  TTalifax 
for  the  royal  consideration,  the  scheme  of  a  Boyal  Academy,  with  apartmenta 
for  professors,  which  he  proposed  to  erect  "  at  the  upper  end  of  the  Mews'* — 
and  pretty  nearly  therefore  on  the  site  of  the  present  Boyal  Academy — and 
which  he  estimated  would  only  cost  3139Z.* 

A  quarter  of  a  century  later  the  project  was  formally  renewed  **  with  the 
consent,  and  indeed  at  the  desire,  both  of  artists  and  lovers  of  art,"  by  Mr. 
Gwyn,  an  architect  of  reputation,  and  one  of  the  original  members  of 
the  Boyal  Academy.  The  French  Academy  was  pointed  out  as  the  model, 
though  it  was  added,  if  an  **  English  Academy  of  painting,  sculpture,  and 
architecture  *'  were  to  be  erected,  it  would  be  desirable  to  consult  the  laws  of 
all  similar  institutions  in  Europe.f  In  1763  the  members  of  the  St.  Martin's 
Lane  Academy  made  an  effort  to  raise  their  institution  to  the  rank  of  a 
''  Public  Academy  for  the  Improvement  of  Painting,  Sculpture,  and  Archi* 
tecture."  It  was  in  opposition  to  this  proposition  that  Hogarth  addressed  Uy 
lord  Bute  the  paper  already  quoted.  Whether  from  internal  opposition,  or  the 
apathy  of  the  lurtists  generally,  the  scheme  fell  to  the  ground ;  as  did  also  a  still 
more  pretentious  one  for  an  Academy  to  be  incorporated  by  royal  charter,  put 
forth  a  couple  of  years  later.{  Meantime  the  public  interest  in  art  was  steadily 
gaining  strength.  The  foundation,  in  1734,  of  the  Dilettanti  Society,  though 
its  attention  was  directed  chiefly  to  the  arts  of  ancient  Greece,  had  done  some* 
thing  to  foster  the  spirit  of  inquiry  among  the  upper  circles  of  society ;  and 
the  Society  of  Arts  had  done  still  more  to  diffuse  an  interest  in  art  among  the 
middle  classes.  Failing  in  establishing  an  academy,  it  seems  to  have  occurred 
to  the  artists  that  they  might  at  least  copy  so  much  of  the  French  plan  as 
to  set  up  a  public  exhibition  of  their  works.  Accordingly  a  committee  was 
formed;  the  great  body  of  artists  were  appealed  to;  the  Society  of  Arts- 
proffered  the  use  of  their  room,  and  there  on  the  21st  of  April,  1760,  exactly 
a  hundred  years  ago,  was  opened  the  first  public  exhibition  in  London  of  the 
works  of  living  artists.  The  works  exhibited  were  few  in  number,  and  the 
greater  part  of  little  worth ;  but  the  names  of  Eeynolds  and  Wilson  were 
among  the  painters ;  Boubiliac  and  Wilton  'among  the  sculptors ;  Woollett 
and  Strange  among  the  engravers,  who  contributed  examples  of  their  skill ;. 
and  the  public  crowded  in  such  numbers  to  the  novel  spectacle  that  it  was 
resolved  to  repeat  the  experiment  next  year  on  a  larger  scale.  The  "  great 
room,"  Spring  Ghurdens,  was  accordingly  hired,  and  there,  in  May,  1761,  was 
held  the  exhibition  which  was  really  the  progenitor  of  that  which  still,  every 
returning  May,  attracts  to  itself  alike  the  rank,  the  beauty,  and  the  intel* 

♦  Walpole,  iT.  46. 

f  **  An  Essay  on  Design ;  indndlng  Proposab  for  erecting  a  Fnblie  Aeademy,**  8to.  1749. 
t  Edwards ;  Nicbolls ;  Sir  Bobert  Strange—**  On  the  Else  ef  the  Eoyal  Academy,**  Sm  1771^  ^ 
riia  of  aa  Academy,**  &c,  4io.  1755. 
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L'gence  of  the  land.  The  admission  was  by  catalogues,  which,  besides  serving 
as  guides  to  ihe  exliibition,  were  adorned  with  a  vignette  by  Wale,  and  a 
frontispiece  and  a  tailpiece  designed  by  Hogarth  and  engraved  by  Grignon — 
the  one  symbolising  the  growth  of  the  arts  under  the  fostering  care  of 
Britannia  and  the  benignant  influence  of  the  sovereign ;  the  other  ridiculing 
the  miserable  fate  of  the  decayed  "  exoticks  "  which  a  connoisseur  (typified 
by  a  monkey  in  court-suit  and  ruffles)  magnifying  glass  in  hand  is  vainly 
watering.  Thirteen  thousand  of  these  catalogues  were  sold  at  a  shilling 
each, — what  would  one  be  worth  now  P 

"  This  exhibition,"  wrote  Johnson  to  his  friend,  Baretti,*  "  has  filled  the 
heads  of  the  artists  and  the  lovers  of  art.  Surely  life,  if  it  be  not  long,  is 
tedious,  since  we  are  forced  to  call  in  so  many  trifles  to  rid  us  of  our  time — 
that  time  which  can  never  return.**  Next  year,  however,  the  sage  we  may 
presume  took  a  less  austere  view  of  the  matter,  for  the  preface  to  the  catalogue 
was  clothed  in  his  sonorous  sentences. 

But  the  great  moralist  was  not  alone  in  thinking  that  the  artists  were  over 
exuberant  in  their  enthusiasm.  Where  the  philosopher  sighed,  however,  the 
wits  laughed  outright.  London  was  startled  by  the  announcement  of  a  rival 
exhibition  to  be  held  **  at  the  large  room,  at  the  upper  end  of  Bow  Street, 
Covent-garden,*'  and  which  was  to  consist  of  "  Original  Paintings,  Busts, 
Carved  Figures,  Ac.,  by  the  Society  of  Sign-painters,*'  together  with  "  such 
original  designs  as  might  be  transmitted  to  them,"  the  whole  being  "  specimens 
of  the  native  genius  of  the  nation.*'  The  Society  was,  of  course,  a  myth. 
The  burlesque  originated  with  the  famous  Nonsense  Club,  its  prime  contriver 
being  Bonnell  Thornton,  under  whose  superintendence  it  was  really  carried 
out  in  all  its  parts.  The  whim  took.  It  was  seen  to  be  a  harmless  jest,  and 
Hogarth  himself,  who  had  contributed  some  works  to  the  Spring  Gardens 
exhibition,  readily  lent  assistance  to  the  Bow  Street  parody,  by  giving  a  touch 
with  his  pencil  where  effect  could  be  added  by  it :  thus  in  the  companion 
portrait^  of  the  empress,  ]Maria  Theresa,  and  the  king  of  Prussia,  we  are  told 
that  he  changed  the  cast  of  their  eyes  so  as  to  make  them  leer  significantly 
at  each  other.  Indeed  the  fun  was  altogether  of  this  order.  The  apothe*' 
caries'  sign  of  "  The  Three  Gallipots  '*  had  for  its  companion  "  The  Three 
Cofi&ns.'*  No.  16  in  the  catalogue  was  entitled  ''A  Man:*'  while  the  picture 
was  nine  tailors  at  work.  In  No.  37,  ''A  Man  loaded  with  Mischief,"  a  fellow 
was  painted  carrying  on  his  shoulders  a  woman,  a  magpie,  and  a  monkey :  a 
sign  still  occasionally  to  be  seen  on  some  of  the  low  public-houses  around 
London,  and  on  one  in  Oxford  Street.  Some  of  the  jokes  were  rather  broader 
than  would  be  tolerated  now,  and  some  of  the  journals  were  disposed  to  treat 
the  matter  seriously ;  but  the  laughers  carried  the  day :  the  jest  was  enjoyed, 
and  it  was  not  spoiled  by  repetition.t 

Only  in  London,  and  at  such  a  time,  could  an  exhibition  of  this  kind  have 
been  possible.  Although  an  act  had  been  passed  for  the  removal  of  such 
sign-boards  as  obstructed  the  public  ways,  almost  every  shop  still  had  its 
sign,  and  every  tradesman  strove  to  render  his  board  more  attractive  than  his 
neighbour's,  if  not  by  beauty  of  design,  by  oddity  of  conception,  or  some  sort 
of  extravagance.    A  market  for  ready-made  signs  was  kept  in  Harp  Alloji 

*  BosweU,  mder  Jxaib,  1701.  f  Chalmen**  "  Flre&oe  to  the  ConndMenr.*' 
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Shoe  Lane.  But  Bometimes  commissionB  for  Bigns  were  given  to  painters  of 
establiBhed  reputation.  Wale,  for  example,  who  was  selected  bj  his  brother 
artiBts  to  draw  the  frontiBpiece  for  their  exhibition  catalogue,  who  was  one  of  the 
6r8t  members,  and  subsequently  professor  of  perspective  and  librarian  of  the 
Boyal  Academy,  was  not  above  painting  signs;  Penny  and  Catton,  both 
among  the  first  academicians,  and  the  former  the  first  professor  of  painting, 
with  others  of  equal  standing,  at  least  occasionally  employed  their  pencils  in  a 
similar  manner.  One  of  Wale*B  most  famous  signs  was  a  portrait  of  Shakspere, 
which  hung  across  the  road  at  the  north-east  comer  of  Little  Bussell  Street, 
Drury  Lane,  and  which,  with  its  elaborate  frame,  is  said  to  have  cost  five 
hundred  pounds.  This  branch  of  Art,  however,  outlived  the  exhibition  but  a 
very  few  years.  A  more  stringent  act  was  passed  for  their  remova]  (11th 
Geo.  III.),  and  sign-boards  ceased  to  swing  except  over  taverns.* 

The  members  of  the  Spring  Gardens  society  obtained  a  charter  of  incor- 
poration and  the  exhibitions  went  on  with  increasing  success.  But  Had 
directors  began  to  assume  more  authority  than  the  other  members  were 
ready  to  allow.  Differences  ensued.  The  directors  claimed  the  right  oC 
filling  up  all  vacancies  in  their  number.  This  the  members  refused  to  admit, 
and  at  a  special  meeting  sixteen  of  the  directors  were  ejected.  The  other 
eight  shortly  after  resigned.  They  were  all  men  of  position  and  influence. 
West,  one  of  their  number,  was  the  especial  favourite  of  the  king ;  Chamben 
was  the  royal  architect ;  and  they  felt  that  if  they  could  obtain  the  rojal 
patronage  they  were  strong  enough  to  establish  a  new  academy  more  oom* 
prehensive  in  purpose,  but  more  exclusive  in  membership  than  that  they  had 
just  left.  A  draft  of  a  constitution  and  laws  was  drawn  up  by  Mr.  (after* 
wards  sir  William)  Chambers,  with  the  assistance  of  West,  Moser,  and 
Cotes,  and  submitted  to  the  king,  who  entering  with  great  zeal  into  tiia 
project,  directed  that  the  new  institution  should  be  called  the  BoyalAcademj; 
and  placed  under  his  immediate  protection  and  patronage.  By  the  **  Instni* 
ment  of  Institution  "  the  society  was  to  consist  of  "  40  academicians  chosen 
from  among  the  most  able  and  respectable  artists  resident  in  Great  Britain  ;** 
20  associates  from  whom  future  academicians  were  to  be  selected ;  and  six 
associate  engravers.  There  is  to  be  an  annual  exhibition  of  works  of  art, 
which  is  to  be  open  to  all  artists  to  contribute  works,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  a  committee  of  selection.  Schools  of  painting  and  of  drawing  from  the  life  and 
from  casts  are  provided,  which  are  to  be  open  without  charge  to  all  students 
who  have  acquired  proper  rudimentary  instruction,  and  who  conform  to  the 
rules  of  the  institution:  and  professors  are  annually  to  read  courses  of 
lectures  on  the  principles  of  the  arts  of  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture, 
and  also  on  anatomy  and  perspective.  Hogarth  was  dead ;  but  had  he  been 
living  he  would  not  have  joined  the  infant  academy,  *'  considering,"  as  he 
wrote  to  lord  Bute,  ^*  the  electing  presidents,  professors,  &c.,  as  a  ridiculous 
imitation  of  the  foolish  parade  of  the  French  Academy.*'  Beynolds  held  aloof 
from  all  the  preliminary  proceedings,  and  it  was  not  until  he  was  apprised  that 
it  was  the  wish  of  the  king  that  he  should  be  its  first  president,  and  that  it  was 
his  majesty's  intention  on  his  installation  into  that  o£&ce  to  confer  upon  him  the 
honour  of  knighthood,  that  he  consented  to  join  the  new  society.    The  foux^ 

*  Bdwudi— Introduction,  and  notice  of  Wale ;  Smith's  "  Aneodoies  of  NoUdi:eoi,**  Imw 
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d&tion  of  the  Boyal  Academj  dates  from  the  lOtb  of  December,  1763 ;  its 
firat  ezhibitioQ  waa  bold  at  the  auction  room  in  Fall  Mall,  in  1760.  The  list  of 
tbe  original  members  is  a  curious  index  to  the  state  of  art  in  England  at  that 
time.  Of  the  tbirt^-tbree  wboie  names  are  inserted  in  the  firat  catalogue, 
eight  or  nine  are  foreigners ;  two  are  ladies  ;  some  ore  only  known  as  designers 
and  engrarers ;  some  were  coach  and  sign-painters — most  are  mere  names 
Dow:  probably  not  more  than  halfi.a-doEen  would  be  recognised  except  bj  the 
student  of  the  literature  of  art. 


Equally  curious  is  it  to  compare  the  firat  thin,  loosely  printed  catalogue 
of  16  pages  with  one  of  the  present  day.  Besides  the  tbirty-tbree  Academi- 
cians, only  seTenteen  non-members  contribute.  There  are  in  all  but  136 
entries,  and  among  these  some  are  of  engrsfings,  and  others  of  drawings  in 
crsyona  and  "stained  drawings."  No  quotations  enliven  tbe  dreary  lists  of 
*  portraits,' '  flower-pieces,'  and '  tondakips ';  but  occasionally  the  descriptions 
are  as  curiously  precise  as  though  tbe  painter  supposed  his  picture  would  be 
carried  for  comparison  to  the  very  spot  it  was  intended  to  represent.  The 
fiuhionable  landscape-painter  George  Barret, —  one  who  was  rich  whilst 
Wilson  starred — described  bis  performances  with  the  precision  of  a  topogra- 
pher. On  tbe  other  handWilson  has  nothing  appended  to  either  of  his  three 
pictures  but  the  single  word  a  "  Landskip."  Beynolds  sent  four  pictures,  all 
portraits,  and  all  in  classic  guise,  and  Gainsborough  hod  also  four  pictures. 
West  contributed  two  compoaitiona.  Angelica  Kauffman,  B.A.,  bod  four 
classical  subjects,  and  Mary  Moser,  B.A.,  two  "  Aowot  pieoes." 
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As  Boon  as  Somerset  House,  erected  on  the  site  of  one  of  the  royal 
palaces,  was  completed,  the  Boyal  Academy  removed  to  a  suite  of  rooms  which 
the  king  had  caused  to  be  constructed  in  the  new  building  expresslj  for  their 
use,  and  there  the  annual  exhibitions  continued  to  be  held  till  the  Academy 
was  removed  to  the  National  Gtdlery.  The  first  exhibition  in  Somerset 
House  was  held  in  1780,  and  the  progress  from  the  opening  exhibition  eleven 
years  earlier  is  very  marked.  While  the  Academicians  who  exhibit  remain 
in  number  the  same,  the  non-academicians  have  increased  to  183 ;  the  number 
of  entries  in  the  catalogue  is  489,  and  the  character  of  the  works  exhibited 
is  evidently  higher.  Besides  the  names  enumerated  above,  we  now  meet 
with  some  who  are  destined  to  sustain  the  reputation  of  the  school  in  the 
succeeding  generation :  J.  S.  Copley,  B.  A.  elect  (the  father  of  lord  Lynd- 
hurst)  ;  Fuseli;  do  Loutherbourg ;  Zoffany;  Stothard;  Wyatt  the  Sffchitect; 
and  the  sculptors  Banks,  Bacon  and  Plaxman.  At  this  time  there  was  no 
limit  to  the  number  of  works  sent  in,  and  we  find  Gkdnsborough  on  this  occa- 
sion contributing  six  large  landscapes  and  ten  portraits,  whilst  in  the  next 
year  Eeynolds  sent  no  fewer  than  one-and-twenty  pictures,  including  his 
Dido,  and  the  famous  portraits  of  the  ladies  Waldegrave  for  which  Walpole 
(though  not  without  grumbling)  paid  the  artist  a  thousand  guineas — ^being 
the  latest  sum  up  to  that  time  ever  paid  to  an  English  portrait  painter. 

When  the  Boyal  Academy  took  possession  of  its  apartments  in  Somerset 
House  it  stood  alone  as  the  visible  exponent  of  British  art.  The  Incorpo- 
rated Society  had  persisted  for  some  years  in  a  vain  struggle,  but  from  the 
opening  of  the  Boyal  Academy  no  new  member  joined  its  ranks ;  its  exhi- 
bitions dwindled  rapidly  into  insignificance;  and  it  eventually  saccombed 
before  its  too  powerful  rivaL  The  humble  Pree  Society  which  had  dung 
like  a  parasite  to  the  Society  of  Arts  had  also  perished  of  inanition.  The 
Academy,  though  often  assailed  from  without,  and  not  always  at  peace  within, 
has  continued  in  an  unbroken  career  of  prosperity  down  to  the  present  hoar 
— ^unchanged  in  its  constitution,  and  without  increase  in  its  members,  though 
everything  around  it  has  changed,  and  the  number  of  professional  artists  has 
increased  fifty-fold  since  its  foundation.* 

Among  the  founders  of  the  Boyal  Academy  were  indeed  men  of  no 
common  order ;  and  the  glory  which  they  shed  around  it  must  hare  done 
much  to  ensure  its  firm  establishment.  Beynolds,  with  whom  the  earlj  years 
of  the  Academy  are  most  intimately  associated,  was  a  painter  who  at  once 
raised  English  portraiture  from  sheer  mindless  mimicry  to  a  level  with  that  of 
the  noblest  days  of  art.    Without  attempting  to  rival  the  great  masters  in 

*  The  Acftdemy  has  had  no  historian  :  its  origin  and  progren  mnst  he  tnused  too  often  hj  the 
light  of  unfiriendly  pilots,  amid  all  sorts  of  muddy  banks  and  quicksands.  The  following  are  a 
few  of  the  sources  from  which  we  haTe  deriyed  assistance  :  ''Abstract  of  the  Instrument  of  iks 
Institution  and  Laws  of  the  Boyal  Academy  of  Arts,"  8?o.  Lond.  1797 ;  **Gatalognea  of  the 
Royal  Academy  ;**  "The  conduct  of  the  Boyal  Academicians  while  membws  of  the  Inoorpotated 
Bodety  of  Artists  of  Great  Britain,  tie.,  from  1760  to  their  ezpuhiion  in  1769.  With  flom«  part 
of  their  tnmsaetions  sinoe,^  8to.  1771,  and  Abstracts  of  Papers  of  Incorporated  Society  pub- 
liahed  in  the  ''literary  Panorama,'*  1808  ;  Galt*s  "Life  of  Benjamin  West^"  toL  iL  cfaafiL  iv.» 
where  full  particulars  respecting  the  foundation  of  the  Academy  are  giTsn  on  the  avthoritgr  ^ 
West  himsdf^  who  conducted  the  n^godations  with  the  king  ;  the  Liyes  of  Sir  Joshua  Bqfnoldis 
by  Malone,  Northcote,  and  Cotton;  Barry's  Works;  Pye  on  "Patronage  of  Britisk  Ari^ 
"  Beports  (with  eridence)  of  Committees  of  House  of  Commons,"  1884  and  1886 ;  Hcgartii^  Sir 
Bobfft  Strange,  NichoUs^  Bdwards^  Cunningham,  Ice. 
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the  higher  walks  of  painting,  he  strove  to  compete  with  the  worthiest  in  his 
own  peculiar  line.  He  has  been  condemned  for  not  attempting  loftier  themes, 
but  we  maj  in  these  days  be  well  content  that  he  employed  his  pencil  in 
handing  down  the  portraits  of  the  statesmen,  soldiers,  and  writers,  and  of  the 
matrons,  maids,  and  children  among  whom  he  lived  and  moved,  rather  than  in 
fabricating  from  the  recipes  and  models  of  the  painting-room  eighteenth- 
century  Fhrynes,  Yenuses,  and  Epaminondases,  or  even  Apostles  and 
Madonnas.  For  not  only  was  Beynolds  the  greatest  colourist  that  England 
had  ever  seen,  but  her  most  intellectual  portrait-painter,  and  she  had  men, 
women,  and  children  well  worthy  the  best  pencil  that  could  be  found  to  hand 
dovm  their  features  to  posterity.  But  whilst  Eeynolds  could  do  this,  he 
wanted,  for  what  are  called  the  higher  branches  of  art,  alike  sufficient 
technical  training,  power  of  studious  application,  historical  insight,  and 
poetic  imagination.  All  that  he  aimed  to  do  he  did  perfectly.  His  mastery 
over  his  materials  is  the  more  surprising  the  more  his  works  are  studied. 
His  touch  is  always  sure  and  firm,  yet  light  as  zephyr.  His  clearness  of 
perception  is  almost  perfect.  To  every  part  is  given  just  the  tone  and  touch 
and  surface  which  most  befits  it.  Where  his  colours  have  not  lost  their 
original  hue,  they  glow  with  a  sombre  splendour,  which,  though  borrowed 
neither  from  Elanders  nor  Venice,  reminds  the  spectator  of  the  greatest 
masters  of  both  those  countries.  Then  what  fiiscination  in  his  female  forms 
and  features,  how  charming  his  children,  how  manly  his  men !  Eeynolds 
lived  always  in  easy  intercourse  with  the  most  distinguished  of  his  tim^,  and 
something  of  the  genial  grace  of  such  companionship  is  visible  in  his, works. 
He  did  not  copy  a  face  with  camera-like  particularity,  but  he  always  gave 
what  was  most  essential :  his  likenesses  are  not  perhaps  always  the  most 
faithful  rendering  of  the  man  in  his  ordinary  daily  life,  but  they  bring  out 
his  most  intellectual  and  characteristic  aspect.  Burke  was  mistaken  when 
he  said  that  Eeynolds  was  the  first  Englishman  who  added  the  praise  of  the 
elegant  arts  to  the  other  glories  of  his  country.  But  if  he  was  not  that,  we 
cannot  but  regard  him,  when  we  reflect  on  the  influence  which  he  exerted 
alike  by  his  pencil,  his  writings,  and  his  character,  as  the  true  founder  of  the 
English  school  of  painting. 

Glainsborough  had  far  less  tecbnical  power  than  Eeynolds,  and  in  por- 
traiture far  less  variety.  But  if  he  could  not  attain  the  elevation  of  Eeynolds's 
Mrs.  Siddons,  or  Cornelia,  he  could  more  than  equal  Eeynolds  in  depicting 
the  lighter  phases  of  female  beauty.  Those  who  saw  Gtdnsborough*s 
portraits  in  the  wonderful  collection  brought  together  last  year  in  the  British 
Institution,  or  the  exquisite  specimens  of  his  pencil  in  the  g^reat  Manchester 
Exhibition,  will  be  little  likely  to  gainsay  bis  powers  as  a  painter  of  female 
portraits.  But  it  is  after  all  as  a  landscape  painter,  and  the  painter  of  those 
delightful  "Cottage  Doors,"  and  similar  homely  rustij  subjects  which  ho 
painted  with  such  unrivalled  skill,  that  he  ranks  supreme.  He  was  the  first 
painter  of  the  poetry  of  homely  English  scenery — the  first  who  showed  how 
the  shallow  ford,  the  village  green,  the  leafy  woodside,  or  shady  river*s  bank 
might  on  canvas  delight  the  eye  and  stir  the  memory  and  stimulate  the 
fancy — and  in  his  own  way  he  has  found  no  compeer  and  no  successor. 

By  those  whose  tastes  lead  them  to  prefer  what  is  called  classic  landscape, 
Wilson  has  always  been  placed  above  Gainsborough  as  a  painter.      But 


'*  WILBOS— 'H^JT,  r:T8ft-l?S3. 

A\ilKr.  w  icw  origin:..  uiJ  in-  nanv-  i:j  srri-..  Jsuiki.  weatea  ^tHh 
PUa«ioDB  ur  ApolloB  iti  tuc-  ciuuoa.  k^c  ^'looefi  on  tue  ani^  vil.  screr  ome 
Luniti  to  tue  cumnioL  unuemknamr  WuBon  wos  nefieaed  wiuin  slirt :  Ik 
I'UH  l>eeii  periiapB  ciTer-pnuieu  wmc-.-  ni-^  aeatL.  liue  kisiiubiiraiig&.  Be  «M 
vlUigetLer  a  paii.u-.'  Llc  tnerf  wa^  let-  KnoDimneoiuimG  m  hif  eoonitiitiiB. 
£voti  Uii  KugliEii  iKxiMr*  are  psuittu  ouhl  ^Loiiim modti .  If  ue  jixwed  ■broad 
uL  iiSLure  It  i»j-  I',  ittniiatr  how  iii-  icenFr-r  vouij  '■nnnptwe"  into  ■ 
|>ictiire.  Tiie  tuei.  ituu  wome;]  ivji'j  w»i£ea  BUaiit  vere  lo  tnm  dl:  "figara." 
Jle  was  b  cresi  paiuiei,  uut  ui»  ereaznetr-  vms  conTenticmL  Tet  few  lawi- 
ECii|>t>paii,ien;  c;  Biiv  coustTT  osrv  tiiiii  It  nncr  pyc  Icr  siMsoear  of  fcmn  ud 
Wl;t:u«I^  ol  eHvt".,  Bii„  :'  ii  [jc  i<;>  UBiuiDorou^i.  tost  we  cmn  trace  tlie  Ion  of 
fc'Uipi';  uiiiiop:!!^!!*^!^..  T.inrli.i  aceneTT.  trut:.  one  irecimes^  of  eolonr,  aiul 
cireciiHHis  01  iuiitaiioi..  wiuci.  uav-  ever  guic-  cuaracierae::  Su^liib  land- 
rciipL'paiDUue — tbe  trues;  ana  noiiieo-L  aciioi'i  c:'  unaaoH  that  faae  ret  been 
btcii — it  ja  lo  Wiiaon  mat  we  are  mdebieu  lor  its  (MULiiadoD  in  its  emrij- 
siti^e*  Iroiii  vulguiiT  uia  conunanDL&Cb. 

iiejuoW.  V'iiiML.  ami  liauuboroac!.  wcrr  bon:  within  a  few  Tears  of 
•-^icr.  otlifr.  Tiie  oiiifr  painwr.  who*r  i>am(- is  tDOKt  doseir  anocuaed  witk 
tueni  ill  tbctte  eariv  dnva  cf  £agiiBh  art.  wbo  taeeeeaed  H-ynolds  s?  preaidaiT 
u!  tiie  Hoyhl  Acachraiv,  and  wnu  mna:.  we  tear,  be  r^carded  as  tbe  foonder  of 
J'tigliai,  lii»iori«il  pauitin}:.  Beninmiu  "Vte&i.  w»  Bont-  yearp  their  juaior. 
A  native  o!  PtfiiUFylvaniii.  iben  aii  £n|:lia)i  coIotit.  h"  camp  to  iiondciD  at  the 
age  of  £vE-and-tw«itv,  and  was  intradueed  by  Brummonu.  archbiaho])  of 
Vitfk,  to  George  Iil.,wbD,  pleaaedwiihxbe  GimiiiiciTy  of  bis  qnaker  luaiuien, 
iiiid  tLe  grtne  Tcligioup  cbwaeter  of  hif:  pii>mref  am:  sketche^.  at  ooef  took 
tiie  Toung  American  into  his  iavonr.     "Wect  had  spent  thn>e  yearF  in  Italy  m 


ti.i-  Btu'iy  of  till'  old  masten,  and  he  bad  acquired  a  iataj  taciiiiy  of  compoai- 
tioii  ai.d  elocution,  llin  pictureE.  when  acriptural.  were  alwaye  iUustrstiTe 
•if"  puMfiget  wliicij  «lirred  the  tiympatbiep  of  every  person  of  ri'lipinns  feelinga, 
ai.d  thtj  Were  io  painted  tbnt  all  could  at  cam  urderatand  them ;  and  hia 
■iiHiorical  and  claa»icHl  dulijecte  were  hardly  more  recondite  and  were  eqnal^ 
dear.  The  kini:  uw  in  them  pictiuw  he  could  feel  and  comprebead.  Wot 
1  au  unlimited  commieBion,  and  aa   loiif  as<  ilic  king  retained  bia 
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faculties,  West  was  dulj  paid  his  salary  of  1000?.  a  year.  Tke  royal  patronage 
would  alone  have  insured  the  painter  success,  but  the  same  qualities  which 
delighted  the  king  delighted  a  large  section  of  his  subjects  also ;  and  it  was 
the  popular  belief  that  England  possessed  in  West  another  BafiaeUe.  That 
belief  has  long  passed  away,  and  the  reaction  has  been  severe.  West  never 
rose  above  mediocrity,  and  mediocrity  is  as  fatal  to  the  painter  as  the  poet. 
But  worse  painters  have  had  a  more  enduring  celebrity,  and  some  pictures  of 
West's  ought  to  save  him  from  oblivion.  One  of  these  is  his  celebrated 
"  Death  of  General  Wolfe,**  in  which,  in  spite  of  the  warnings  of  his  friends, 
and  it  is  said  the  united  and  semi-official  protest  of  the  president  of  the  Boyal 
Academy  and  the  archbishop  of  York,*  West,  instead  of  clothing  the  hero 
and  his  associates  in  the  costumes  of  Greece  or  Borne,  or  that  conventional 
"  drapery  "  which  painters  were  accustomed  to  substitute  for  the  dress  of  any 
particular  age  or  country,  ventured  on  the  daring  innovation  of  making  the 
actors  wear  the  actual  coats  and  cocked  hats  in  which  they  fought.  The 
picture  was  painted  with  unusual  care,  referred  to  an  event  which  stirred 
every  heart,  and  vras  treated  in  a  manner  which  men  of  all  conditions  could 
appreciate.  It  had  an  immense  success.  The  king  was  delighted ;  Beynolds 
was  converted ;  but  the  painter's  brother  artists — ^hardest  of  all  to  satisfy — 
were  not  convinced.  Barry  undertook  to  show  how  the  event  should  have 
been  treated  in  the  classic  style.  He  painted  the  scene,  and  people  were 
amazed  at  beholding  Wolfe  and  his  grenadiers  braving  the  climate  of  Canada 
as  well  as  the  bayonets  of  Montcalm  in  a  state  of  nudity.  But  if  Barry 
outraged  all  '*  the  proprieties,"  West,  some  thought,  had  not  wholly  resisted 
teroptotion.  He  had  painted  the  dying  general  in  the  midst  of  his  officers, 
who  were  grouped  about  him,  not  as  they  must  have  been  under  such  circum- 
stances, but  plainly  with  a  view  to  scenic  effect,  and  he  had  brought  into  the 
foreground  a  naked  Indian,  though  no  such  person  was  actually  there. 
Fenny,  then  professor  of  painting  at  the  academy,  undertook  to  depict  the 
hero's  death  as  it  really  occurred — ^almost  alone  and  in  the  rear  of  the  fight. 
But  he  too  got  entangled  in  conventionalisms,  and  was,  moreover,  incom* 
petent  to  grapple  with  the  theme,  and  West's  triumph  was  complete.  "  The 
Death  of  Wolfe,"  we  may  say  now,  went  but  a  little  way  towards  settling  the 
still  unsettled  question  of  the  extent  of  licence  allowable  to  the  painter  of  a 
familiar  historical  scene  ;  but  it  at  least  put  an  ead  to  the  more  outrageous 
anomalies  previously  tolerated,  and  the  historical  painter  was  thenceforth  in 
this  country  understood  to  be  to  some  extent  amenable  to  the  laws  which 
govern  the  historical  writer. 

It  had  now  become  a  favourite  project  to  adorn  our  churches  and  public 
buildings  with  paintings,  after  the  fashion  of  those  of  the  continent.  It  was 
decided  to  make  the  experiment  on  St.  Paul's.  The  leading  painters,  with 
West  and  Beynolds  at  their  head,  offered  at  their  own  cost  to  cover  the  bare 
walls  of  the  metropolitan  cathedral  with  paintings  of  the  leading  events  of 
Old  and  New  Testament  history,  and  the  king  and  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
gave  their  cordial  adhesion  to  the  proposal.  But  the  bishop  of  London,  whose 
veto  was  decisive,  sternly  refused  his  sanction,  and  the  whole  scheme  fell  to 
the  ground, — ^thereby,  said  the  enthusiastic  professors,  throwing  back  hiatoricaJ 

*  8m  Galt'a  *'  Life  of  Wert.** 


r'.iriilT    llTi-IM,   -.^n   *.. 
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extravBgance  of  Barry  and  Fuseli  on  the  other, — it  is  a  matter  rather  for 
rejoicing  than  regret  that  our  churches  and  public  places  were  not  adorned 
with  such  illustrations  of  sacred  and  secular  history  as  the  painters  of  that 
day  must  have  produced. 

If  we  were  attempting  more  than  a  few  illustrations  of  the  state  of  art, 
there  are  many  other  painters  who  would  call  for  record.  Bomney.  whose 
life  is  a  romance,  and  who  for  a  while  divided  the  town  with  Beynolds,  when 
Thurlow,  like  his  soTcreign,  declared  himself  '*of  the  Bomney  faction  ;'*  Fuseli, 
who  imported  into  England  the  wildest  extravagances  of  Germany;  Paul 
Sandby,  by  many  regarded  as  the  father  of  that  essentially  English  art, 
water-colour  paintiug;  Wright  of  Derby,  and  many  another  might  afford 
matter  for  remark :  to  say  nothiug  of  those  who  succeeded  them,  and  reflected 
for  the  most  part  more  or  less  strongly  their  genius  or  their  manner — ^North- 
cote,  Opie,  Copley,  Stothard,  and  those  others  of  equal  fame  who  handed 
down  the  practice  and  the  tradition9  of  their  elders  to  the  painters  of  our 
own  day. 

Nor  should  those  who  by  means  of  the  art  of  Engraving  assisted  in  diffusing 
still  more  widely  the  works  of  the  great  artists  who  adorned  this  period,  be 
left  unmenfcioned.  Sir  Bobert  Strange  and  William  WooUett  did  for  English 
line  engraving  all  that  Beynolds  and  his  associates  accomplished  for  painting. 
More  they  could  not  do  in  their  own  country ;  but  beyond  its  limits  they 
perhaps  did  more.  English  pictures,  except  in  special  instances,  never  found 
their  way  across  the  channel ;  but  the  engravings  of  Strange  and  Woollett 
were  eagerly  purchased  all  over  the  continent.  Both  were  men  of  rare  genius. 
Strange  confined  his  attention  to  historical  engraving,  and  delighted  in 
translating  the  works  of  the  great  masters  of  old.  WooUett  chiefly 
engraved  landscapes,  and  especially  those  of  British  painters.  Strange 
learnt  the  art  from  Le  Bas,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  French 
engravers  of  the  day,  and  he  cultivated  his  powers  by  diligent  study  in  the 
great  centres  of  Italian  art.  But  whibt  no  engraver  ever  entered  more  into 
the  spirit  of  the  painters  whose  works  he  copied,  his  style  was  decidedly  his 
own.  Nearly  all  his  plates  were  executed  from  drawings  made  by  himself 
from  the  original  pictures ;  and  much  as  we  may  admire  them  when  seen 
apart,  it  is  only  on  examining  such  a  collection  of  his  engravings  as  that  in 
the  Print  Boom  of  the  British  Museum,  where  they  fill  three  folio  volumes, 
that  his  remarkable  industry  and  fertility  of  resource,  as  well  as  his  artistic 
feeling  and  the  brilliancy  of  his  technical  skill,  can  be  fairly  appreciated. 
Woollett  owed  little  to  any  instructor.  His  teacher  was  an  obscure  English 
engraver,  and  he  never  studied  out  of  his  native  country.  But  he  lived  at  a 
time  when  England  was  putting  forth  her  strength  in  art,  and  he  fully  par- 
ticipated in  the  movement.  Like  our  landscape  painters,  he  refused  to  be 
bound  by  established  practices.  The  effect  he  desired  to  produce  he  took 
what  seemed  the  surest  means  of  producing,  without  regard  to  its  being  the 
most  regular.  Etching,  the  graver,  and  the  needle  he  freely  used,  as  each 
seemed  the  most  e£&cient  for  the  purpose  in  view.  The  best  of  his  platen 
consequently  exhibit  a  union  of  force  and  delicacy  scarcely  to  be  found  else- 
where in  landscape  engravings.  His  characterization  of  surface  is  nearly 
perfect.    The  landscapes  of  Woollett  indeed  gave  a  decided  impulse  to  land<- 
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\\-itli  great  ability,  and  his  plate  from  "West's  "Death  of  Wolfe"  is  general]  j 
regarded  as  a  masterpiece.  But  it  is  in  his  landscapes  that  his  great 
originality  and  genius  are  shown,  and  Woollett  is  as  justly  considered  the 
founder  of  the  English  school  of  landscape  engraving  as  Strange  is  of  that 
of  historical  engraving.  Several  other  English  line  engravers,  of  very  con- 
siderable skill,  flourished  during  the  same  period,  of  whom  it  wiLl  be  enongh 
to  name  Major,  who  wrote  himself  engraver  to  the  king;  Basire,  Byrne, 
Sooker,  the  able  but  unhappy  Byland,  and  the  best  of  all  onr  portrait 
engravers  William  Sharp,  who  together  created  a  school  of  line  engraven 
which  though  not  always  adequately  patronized,  has  continued  with  unabated 
powers  to  the  present  day. 

In  meszotint  engraving — a  branch  of  engraving  in  which  England  has 
always  maintained  the  lead — ^the  first  practitioner  was  James  MacArdell,  who 
did  for  the  portraits  of  Beynolds,  at  least  all  that  his  predecessor,  John  Smith, 
performed  for  those  of  KneUer.  With  MacArdeU,  or  immediately  succeeding 
him,  practised  Fisher,  Valentine  G-reen,  Baphael  Smith,  W.  Dickinson, 
Earlom,  and  the  Watsons,  James,  Thomas,  and  Caroline ;  whilst  Paul  Sandby 
showed  the  capabilities  of  the  infant  art  of  aquatinta  engraving.  Along  with 
the  admirable  native  engravers,  several  distinguished  foreigners  found  ample 
employment.  Of  these  the  chief  were  Bartolozzi,  best  known  by  the  ^  chalk" 
engravings  after  his  own  designs,  and  the  drawings  of  the  great  masters ; 
Vivares,  imrivalled  for  the  freedom  of  his  foliage,  and  the  graceful  ease  with 
which  he  rendered  the  landscapes  of  Lorraine,  Foussin,  and  Ghonsborough ; 
G-rignon,  who  seems  to  have  been  equally  expert  in  every  class  of  subjects 
and  in  every  style  ;  and  Qravelot,  now  recollected  only  by  his  book- 
plates. 

English  engravings  had  indeed  become  an  important  branch  of  commerce. 
If  we  may  credit  the  statement  made  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  lord  Suffolk 
in  his  speech  on  Boydell's  '  Lottery  Bfll,'  *'  the  revenue  coming  into  this 
country  from  this  source  at  one  time  exceeded  200,000/.  per  annum.'*  Boyddl 
was  the  principal  agent  in  promoting  this  traffic.  Himself  an  engraver, 
though  of  but  small  talent,  he  was  led  by  observing  the  success  of  Hogarth*8 
plates  to  speculate  on  the  possibility  of  establishing  a  print-selling  business 
on  an  extended  scale.  He  tried  and  succeeded,  and  with  every  fresh  success 
his  boldness  increased,  until  he  was  able  to  assert  that  he  had  laid  out 
''  above  850,000/.  in  promoting  the  fine  arts  in  this  country.''  *  On  the 
plates  issued  by  him  he  employed  engravers  of  the  highest  standing ;  and  be 
set  the  example  of  publishing  illustrated  books  of  a  more  splendid  chazacter 
than  had  previously  been  issued  by  any  English  publisher.  By  his  fellow 
citizens  he  was  elected  alderman,  and  then  lord-mayor,  but  his  highest  ambi- 
tion was  to  produce  an  edition  of  Shakspere  which  should  in  its  illustratioDS 
be  the  most  perfect  which  the  arts  of  the  country  could  produce.  To  effect 
this  he  invited  the  principal  painters  of  the  day  to  paint  finished  oil  pictures 
of  incidents  selected  from  the  various  plays ;  and  to  contain  the  pictures  so 
produced  he  built  a  spacious  suite  of  rooms  in  Fall  Mall,  which  he  desig* 
nated  the  Shakspere  Gkdlery,  but  which  is  now  the  Gtdlery  of  the  British 
Institution.    The  engravings  as  published  formed  a  magnificent  work  in  nine 
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folio  volumes.  The  pictures,  with  the  gallery  which  contained  them,  Boydell 
intended  to  h&ve  bequeathed  to  the  nation ;  bat  commercial  losses  ariaing  out 
of  the  French  revolution  compelled  him  to  sell  tfaem,  and  he  oht&ined  the 
sanction  of  parliament  for  disposing  of  them  by  lottery.  Boydell  was  of 
course  not  alone  in  his  enterprise.  His  success  stimulated  other  publishers, 
and  some  of  them  produced  works  scarcely  leas  important  than  his  own. 


Boj'dall. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  reign  of  George  III.  there  was  only  one  lEnglisIi 
«culptor  of  any  reputation,  and  hia  celebrity  arose  rather  from  the  paucity  of 
competition  than  &om  his  own  ability.  Into  what  strange  defiances  of  conunon 
sense  the  lack  <^  imagination  will  lead  artista  who  are  poetic  by  role,  the 
monuments  of  Joseph  Wilton  which  disfigure  our  metropolitan  cathedrals 
will  be  sufficient  to  convince  any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  examine 
them.  Banks  (17S5-1805)  some  thirteen  years  the  junior  of  Wilton,  was 
our  first  great  English  sculptor.  He  loved  to  work  on  classic  themes,  and 
Seynolds  said  that  he  had  the  mind  of  an  ancient  Greek.  But  hia  poetic 
fiubjects  brought  him  only  the  poet's  fare,  and  like  most  of  his  craft  who  find 
portraiture  irksome  he  had  to  turn  for  profit  to  the  sculpture  of  monuments. 
His  real  strength  however  lay  in  his  poetic  conception ;  his  monumental 
groups  are  for  the  most  part  of  inferior  value — the  exceptions  being  when 
there  was  something  to  call  for  simple  poetic  treatment,  as  in  the  exquisite 
monument  to  a  child,  Penelope  Boothby,  in  Ashbome  Church,  a  work  which 
when  in  the  exhibition  room  at  Somerset  House  by  its  gentle  pathos  moved 
to  tears  the  crowd  that  daily  surrounded  it.  Johii  Bacon  (1740-1709)  was 
a  more  popular,  and  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view  far  more  successful  sculptor 
than  Banks  :  but  in  all  the  higher  qualities  of  his  art  greatly  his  inferior. 
To  his  chisel  we  owe  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  public  monuments  erected 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century. 

Later  in  date  than  the  sculptors  jnst  noticed,  came  one  greater  than  either. 
Had  his  powen  of  execution  been  equal  to  his  conception,  John  Maxman 
would  have  been  one  of  the  very  greatest  sculptors  of  modera  times.  As  it 
is,  in  chastened  affluence  of  imagination,  purity  and  grace,  he  has  hardly  • 
superior.  His  was  a  fancy  which  could  soar  into  the  highest  heaven  of  inveo* 
ti<ni,  yet  stoop  without  discredit  to  the  humblest  task-work.    Some  of  hia 
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grander  prodiutioQi  like  the  Archsogel  Micbael  and  SaUn  (at  Fetwortfa) 
are  the  glorj  of  the  Eagliah  Kboot  of  Bculptura ;  hia  design!  from  Homer 
(and  there  are  otben  scarcely  leu  noble  or  beautiful)  hare  won  the  adnma- 
tioB  of  the  best  critics  throughout  Europe ;  jet  he  was  ready  to  model  a 
porcelain  cnp  or  piste  for  Wedgwood,  and  in  doing  so  nerer  failed  to  produce 
one  that  an  ancient  Greek  would  hare  beheld  with  delight.  Along  with  our 
three  &moua  conntiymon  lived  and  laboured  a  Dutdtmau,  if  not  more  famoua 
than  thej,  far  mora  the  favourite  of  fortune.  This  was  Joaeph  Nollekens, 
a  carrer  of  Grecian  deities,  the  beat  of  which  is  renowned  as  the  '  long-aided 
Venus.'  But  if  he  missed  the  ideal,  he  nerer  missed  sober  ererjr-daf  realitj. 
He  was  in  portrait-sculpture  what  Bejrnolds  was  in  portrait^painting,  and  be 
proepered  accordingly.  He  died  at  a  ripe  old  age  worth  200,0002. — whidi  ia 
a  fair  measure  of  hin  ability. 

We  hare  traced  *  the  progress  of  Architecture  from  Wren  down  to  Kent 
and  Burlington.  From  the  era  of  churches  and  mansions,  we  hare  arrired 
at  that  of  public  and  commercial  huilding*.  Sir  Robert  Taylor  waa  the 
leading  architect  when  George  III.  ascended  the  throne.  He  waa  a  man  of 
taste  and  industry,  but  not  of  much  original  power:  the  wings  he  added  to 
the  Bank,  an  adaptation  of  a  den^  by  Bramante,  were  much  admired  at  tba 
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time,  but  were  ruthlessly  swept  away  by  his  successor  aa  bank  architect,  air 
John  Soanc.  Contemporary  with  Taylor  was  Dance,  the  architeet  of  the 
Alansion  Honae  and  of  Newgate — the  latter  a  work  of  moat  priaon-like 
character.  The  Woods  (father  and  son),  of  Bath,  and  the  brothera  Adam, 
of  Edinburgh  and  London,  call  for  honorable  notice  for  their  efforts  to  rai^e 
the  character  of  our  street  architecture.  Bath,  "  that  beautiful  dty  which 
charma  eren  eyes  familiar  with  the  masterpieces  of  Bramante  and  Palhu 
dio,"  t  niay  be  said  to  haxe  been  created  by  the  Woods :  the  taste  of  Bobert 
and  James  Adam  is  fairly  shown  in  the  Adelphi — though  they  erected  a 
large  number  of  other  buildings.  But  the  greatest  architect  of  the  time  was 
air  William  Cbsmhers,  whose  fame — his  Chinese  fantasies  being  forgotten — 
now  rests  secure,  on  hia  one  grand  work,  Somerset  House — fay  fiir  tba 
noblest  English  building  of  its  time,  and,  with  all  its  faults,  still  one  of  the 
noblest  buildings  in  the  capital,  tjn fortunately,  it  was  nerer  completed  on 
its  original  plan  ;  and  the  erection  of  King's  College  in  an  anomalous  style 
—itself  about  to  be  rendered  still  more  anomalous  by  the  perversion  of  tin 
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nemi-Greek  chapel  into  semi-Gotbic — will  far  ever  prerent  the  i*oinp1etion  of 
its  eoatem  side,  &  misfortime  rendered  the  more  obviouB  by  Mr.  Peanethome'H 
recent  admirable  completion  of  the  western  portion.  Somerset  House  waa 
the  last  crownieg  triumph  of  the  Italian  a^le,  introduced  bj  Inigo  Jones, 
and  carried  on  with  rery  unequal  Buccesa  by  succeeding  architects.     The 
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inTeatigations  of  two  painters,  James  Stunrt  and  Nicholas  Bevett,  as  made 
known  in  their  "  Antiquities  of  Athens,"  (1762-d4i),  by  calling  the  attention 
of  profesaional  men  and  the  public  to  the  architecture  of  aacient  Greece, 
effected  an  entire  change  in  the  receired  notions  of  architectural  beaaty.  It 
was  of  course  some  time  before  the  change  became  apparent  in  our  public 
edifices,  but,  from  the  publication  of  the  "  Antiquities,"  there  was  a  con- 
stantly growing  approximation  to  Greek  forms,  however  much  the  Greek 
spirit  might  be  absent,  until  in  our  own  day  it  culminated  in  the  works  of 
sir  Bobert  Smirke,  and  was  followed  by  the  inevitable  reaction.  Stuart  him- 
self,  after  the  publication  of  the  first  volume  of  his  great  work,  adopted  the 
profession  of  an  architect,  and  found  considerable  employment :  hia  best 
known  building  is  the  Chapel  of  Greenwich  Hospital — an  elegant  structure, 
but  alone  sufficient  to  show  that  he  was  by  no  means  a  purist  in  the  appli- 
cation of  Greek  principles.  -  Bevett  also  practised  as  an  architect,  but 
without  any  marked  success.  It  remains  only  to  notice  James  Wyat^  who 
suddenly  became  famous  by  the  erection  of  the  Pantheon,  Oxford-street 
{1772),  and  during  the  rest  of  the  century  secured  a  large  share  of  public 
&vour.  His  ambition  in  the  first  instance  was  to  produce  an  Italianised 
Greek  style ;  but  later  he  unhappily  turned  his  attention  to  Gothic,  and  to 
faim  is  due  the  destruction  of  much,  and  the  disfigurement  of  more,  of  tbo 
most  precious  of  our  medinva)  remains.    His  tastdesa  additions  are  now  for 
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the  most  part  remoyed,  or  in  process  of  removal,  but  the  injaij  to  the 
originals  is  irreparable. 

We  ought  not,  howerer,  to  quit  this  part  of  our  sabject  withoat  mention- 
ing the  names  of  two  or  three  architects  to  whom  we  owe  some  bridges  of 
great  value  and  beauty,  though  unfortunately  in  the  chief  instances  deficient 
in  the  essential  quality  of  stability.  Of  these  architects — ^for  bridge-building 
was  not  then  considered  a  branch  of  engineering — the  earliest  was  Iiabelje, 
a  Swiss,  builder  of  Westminster  bridge,  opened  in  1760,  and  now  in 
process  of  replacement  by  a  less  picturesque  but  far  more  convenient  and, 
we  may  hope,  more  lasting  structure.  Blackfriiprs  bridge  (opened  in  1760), 
a  more  elegant  but  not  more  stable  edifice  than  Labelye's,  was  the  work  of 
Bichard  Mylne.  A  competitor  with  Mylne  for  the  erection  of  this  bridge 
was  John  Ghvyn,  whose  proposab  for  a  Koyal  Academy  we  have  mentioned. 
Ghryn  had  studied  the  subject  of  bridges  and  public  ways  closely,  and  was  a 
man  of  remarkably  dear  insight.  In  his  "  London  and  Westminster  Im- 
proved," (1706,  to  which  Johnson  wrote  the  **  Noble  Dedication,"  as  Boswdl 
terms  it),  G-wyn  not  only  urged  the  necessity  of  replacing  old  London  bridge 
by  a  new  one,  carrying  another  bridge  across  the  Thames  near  tbe  site  where 
Waterloo  bridge  now  stands,  and  removing  Smithfield  and  Fleet  markets 
but  in  maps,  as  well  as  in  the  text,  clearly  pointed  out  most  of  the  new  lines 
of  thoroughfare  and  principal  improvements  which  have  been  since  effected 
in  the  metropolis,  and  others  which  yet  remain  unaccomplished.  Gtwjn  waa 
the  builder  of  the  well-known  Magdalen  bridge,  Oxford,  and  of  the  handsome 
but  inconveniently  steep  English  bridge  at  Shrewsbury. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Itsiuien  u  depicted  in  the  Litentiire  of  tli«  peiiod— Cbangta  in  tba  eommeroe  al  Utermtnn — 
Stmiiel  Johnioa  the  linlc  between  two  ptiiodi — Lilentur«  of  Geon^  the  Seoaod's  time — 
The  NoTeliits— BichitTdaoD — Fielding— Smollett — Bteine— Ooldimitlk— Literatsn  of  the 
Gnt  quarter  oF  >  oenturj  of  the  reign  of  Qeorge  the  Tliinl — Muiaeit — Btage  Couhea-^ 
Highv&jmen  —  The  Poet  —  Tuni  —  Pnblia  refiMhment  placet  nf  London — Banelagh — 
•       VaaihiJl — The  Pantheon— The  Theatre — Qanick — Bath — Oaming  Tahles. 

Oh  a  rainy  day,  Bomewhere  about  the  year  1780,  a  man  of  advanced  age 
itood  bareheaded  in  the  market  of  ITttoxeter,  making  Btrange  contortioiiB  of 
Yieage  vhilat  he  remained  for  an  bour  in  front  of  a  particular  stalL  It  was 
Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  who  bad  gone  from  Lichfield  to  thia  small  market  town, 
to  subject  himself  to  the  penance  of  rough  weather  and  mocking  by<standers, 
for  expiation  of  an  act  of  filial  disobedience  which  he  had  committed  fifty 
years  before.  His  father  was  a  bookseller  at  Lichfield,  who  died  in  1731, — a 
man  who  knew  sotpething  more  of  books  than  their  titles ;  a  prond  man 
struggling  to  conceal  his  poverty.  He  had  a  shop  with  a  good  stock  of  the 
solid  folios  and  quartos  of  the  age  of  Anne  and  Qeorge  I,  "  He  propagates 
learning  all  over  this  diocese,"  said  a  chaplain  in  1716.  His  manner  of 
trade  waa  nevertheless  somewhat  different  from  that  of  the  bookseller  of  a 
cathedral  town  in  the  next  centuiy.  He  carried  some  of  his  moet  vendible 
stock  to  markets  around  Lichfield.  "  At  that  time  booksellers'  shops  in  the 
provincial  towns  of  England  were  very  rare,  ao  that  there  was  not  one  even 
m  Birmingham,  in  which  town  old  Mr.  Johnson  used  to  open  a  shop  every 
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inarket-daj.*'  *  The  old  man,  being  on  a  sick-bed,  had  requetied  bis  son 
Samuel  to  attend  the  book-stall  at  TJttoxeter.  The  young  student  had  oome 
home  from  Oxford  too  poor  to  complete  bis  academical  career.  **  'Mj  pride 
prevented  me  from  doing  my  duty,  and  I  gave  my  father  a  refusal/'  said  the 
literary  veteran,  whose  pride,  during  the  fifty  years  that  had  elapsed  between 
the  committal  of  the  fault  and  its  singular  atonement,  had  sustained  maoj  a 
grievous  trial  and  sore  indignity.  As  Johnson  was  enduring  his  hour  of 
penance,  we  may  well  believe  that  thoughts  of  the  great  changes  that  he  had 
witnessed  in  the  commerce  of  literature  would  come  into  his  mind.  He  had 
seen  his  father's  book-stall  at  Birmingham  succeeded  by  the  birculatii^ 
Library  which  William  Hutton  established  there  iu  1751.  When  he  was  a 
lad  of  sixteen,  idling,  as  some  thought,  in  the  desultory  reading  offered  to 
him  in  his  father*s  shop,  he  might  have  learnt  from  a  pamphlet  of  that  time, 
that  there  were  only  twenty-eight "  Printing-houses  in  all  the  Corporation 
towns  of  England,"  seven  towns  having  two  printers  each,  and  fourteen 
towns  only  one  each.f  Half  a  century  later  the  desire  for  News  had  called 
forth  a  Printing  House  in  every  considerable  town,  to  provide  its  own  **  Post- 
man," or  "Mercury,"  or  "Gazette,"  or  " Courant,"  or  "Chronicle,"  or 
"Times,"  or  "Advertiser."  In  1782  there  were  in  England  fifty  Provincial 
Journals.^  In  the  year  that  Johnson's  father  died,  1731,  Cave  issued  his 
"  Gentleman's  Magazine."  The  "  London  Magazine  "  immediately  followed. 
The  rapid  extension  of  a  class  of  readers  somewhat  distinct  from  ^  the 
learned  "  produced  "  the  Golden  Age  of  Magazines,  when  their  pages  were 
filled  with  voluntary  contributions  from  men  who  never  aimed  at  dazzling  the 
public,  but  came  each  with  his  scrap  of  information,  or  his  humble  question, 
or  his  hard  problem,  or  his  attempt  at  verse."  §  Johnson  was  to  nurse  the 
infant  into  manhood,  with  food  more  substantial  than  this  spoon-meat.  li 
the  Printer  of  St.  John's  Gate  had  no  other  claim  to  the  respect  of  coming 
generations,  it  would  have  been  praise  enough  that  he  was  the  first  who  gave 
the  hard-earned  bread  of  literature  to  Samuel  Johnson,  as  a  regular  coadjutor 
in  his  Magazine,  "by  which,"  says  Boswell,  "he  probably  obtained  a  tolerable 
livelihood."  That  form  of  popular  literature  which  Cave  originated  was 
followed  up,  some  twenty  years  later,  by  the  more  ambitious  "Beview. 
The  "Monthly  Eeview  "  was  the  parent  of  "The  Critical,"  "The  London, 
and  other  Beviews,  that  addressed  a  great  mixed  class  of  readers.  "  The  History 
of  the  Works  of  the  Learned  "  might  have  higher  aims,  but  it  was  not  cal- 
culated for  a  large  and  enduring  success.  The  Monthly  Magazines  and 
Beviews  called  into  existence  a  new  race  of  authors.  The  division  of  large 
books  into  weekly  or  monthly  numbers,  so  as  to  suit  a  more  extended  market, 
was  another  of  the  many  indications  of  the  growth  of  a  different  race  of  book 
buyers  than  the  purchasers  of  costly  works. 

Johnson  came  to  London,  a  literary  adventurer,  in  1737.  He  was  long 
destined  to  bear  the  poverty,  and  to  encounter  the  supposed  degradation,  that 
surrounded  the  author  who  wrote  for  subsistence — the  successor  of  the  author 
who  wrote  for  preferment.     Coming  at  a  period  when  the  circle  of  readers 

•  BoswelI*B  "Life  of  Johnson,"  chap,  i.' 
+  See  NiohoIls^B  **  Literary  Aneodotes,"  toI  i.  p.  288. 
t.  Andrewi^s  *' History  of  Joamalism,"  p.  274. 
%  Suuthey— *'Tbe  Doctor,**  chap.  cui. 
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was  rapidly  and  steadilj  enlarging,  he  was  rescued  from  the  slavery  of  ik  siting 
in  a  lord's  antechamber  for  five  guineas  for  a  dedication,  to  pass  through  the 
scarcely  less  painful  dependence  upon  the  capricious  or  mercenary  publisher 
for  a  guinea  for  an  article.  But  from  this  second  stage  of  the  author's  misery 
relief  was  sure  to  come  in  time.  Johnson  swallowing  the  scraps  from  Cave's 
table,  hidden  behind  a  screen  to  conceal  his  ragged  clothes,~-Johnson  wan- 
dering about  the  streets,  hungry  and  houseless,  with  Savage  ;  or  collecting  a 
few  shillings,  when  his  acquaintances  were  few  and  as  poor  as  himself,  to 
redeem  the  clothes  of  Boyse  from  the  pawnbroker, — and  Johnson  the 
acknowledged  head  of  the  Literary  Club  of  which  Burke  and  Beynolds  were 
members, — are  indications  of  social  changes  that  were  of  more  importance 
than  the  vicissitudes  in  the  life  of  the  individuaL  In  many  respects  Johnson 
may  be  regarded  as  the  Bepresentative  Man  of  the  Literature  of  halt  a  century 
— the  Magazine-writer,  the  Essayist,  the  Critic,  the  Poet,  the  Philologist — 
the  chapman,  with  many  articles  of  use  or  ornament  in  a  crowded  market. 
But,  in  a  point  of  view  not  altogether  fanciful,  Johnson  was  something 
higher  than  a  Bepresentative — he  was  a  King.  Of  his  death,  in  1784,  it  has 
been  said, "  it  was  not  only  the  end  of  a  reign,  but  the  end  of  kingbhip 
altogether,  in  our  literary  system.  Forking  Samuel  has  had  no  successor; 
nobody  since  his  day,  and  that  of  his  contemporary  Voltaire,  has  sat  on  a 
throne  of  Literature,  either  in  England  or  in  France."  *  More  fortunate 
than  most  sovereigns,  king  Samuel  frt)m  the  time  when  he  began  really  to 
reign  instead  of  fighting  his  way  to  the  royal  chair,  had  an  annalist  who  has 
not  damaged  the  character  of  the  potentate  by  a  minute  record  of  the  frail- 
ties and  prejudices  of  the  man.  Johnson  has  indeed  an  interest  apart  from 
that  of  being  the  hero  of  the  most  amusing  book  in  any  language,  from  his 
position  as  the  chief  connecting  link  between  the  Literature  of  two  periods 
which  appear,  at  the  first  glance,  to  be  very  widely  separated.  Jn  1738, 
Johnson  published  anonymously  his  poem  of  ''  London " ;  and  Pope  is 
reported  to  have  said,  *'  the  author,  whoever  he  is,  will  not  be  long  concealed." 
In  1788,  Johnson  "read  with  great  delight"  Crabbe's  poem  of  "The 
Village,"  and  suggested  alterations  in  some  of  the  lines.  The  association 
with  Pope  carries  us  back  to  the  time  of  Anne.  The  association  with 
Crabbe  leads  us  onward  to  the  time  of  William  IV.  But  Johnson,  isolated 
from  the  literature  that  preceded  him  and  the  literature  that  followed  him,  is 
the  faithful  mirror  of  the  literature  of  his  own  age.  In  social  intercourse 
with  him,  we  see  a  large  number  of  the  most  distinguished  of  his  brethren, 
i  In  his  estimates  of  their  value,  and  of  others  his  contemporaries — estimates 
•  oflen  prejudiced  to  the  extent  of  absurdity,  but  even  in  their  prejudices  reflect- 
ing the  opinions  of  his  day — we  obtain  a  broader  general  view  of  the  litera- 
'  ture  of  a  \erj  remarkable  period  of  transition  than  from  any  other  source. 
Johnson,  as  preserved  to  us  by  Boswell,  is  the  universal  commentator.  In 
his  admiration  or  in  his  contempt,  we  collect  who  were  the  writers  filling  the 
largest  space  in  the  estimation  of  the  public  they  addressed.  We  may  trace 
them,  like  himself,  obtaining  almost  an  absolute  command  over  the  national 
thought,  by  lighting  up  the  obscure  places  of  knowledge,  and  by  bringing 
the  remote  places  into  easy  communication. 

*  O.  L.  Cnik— ''Litemiiire  and  Lewning  in  Rnglud.'* 
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::  .'.'L=j<;ir  ^cutibed  nil  litde  birk  apcn  tt< 
■—-  :o»!a;.  —  3tsirT  mptno.  bb  one  ofienng 
LiKi,  :>'.ist»i£Zi£  un  !!eiiiua.  ptph  if  combined 
.^nr   .i£    -■>■.—•■'- 1^  iibiiint«  tn  acecniiit.    Tae 


.  ..(Kiuivat  of  sir  Boberl  W:i.p<<Ie  v.L-a  brstow  vagei  upon  seedr  hacka, 
.^.■..■ul  iiiut-h  rpcsrd  to  ibe  qu&iitr  ^.f  the  work  tbu  tu  to  be  done  for  the 
-1.1..  T»  »how«r  lucrative  plav»  upon  'Waipui^'s  KTibbliiu  euloguta  ami 
.t.;tii>liiri>.  would  have  be«n  to  lake  zLe  bread  out  of  ibe  moutha  of  the  other 
'•..-(jiv  tribe  who  required  smecures  as  liie  paraieiiE  for  tbeir  Toies.  When 
■ii.bMMiti  i-ame  to  London  he  fouzii  the  auinors  up  in  arma  agunst  tbat  par- 
iuj  iiitrrference  with  "  the  precarious  depence:i'.'«  "  of  the  wita  which  Walpole 
iiaJ  iH'i'unipliebed  br  placing  toe  «ta^  undtf  the  irontrol  of  a  licenser.*  Yet 
>i,  bj  the  effect  of  tbi«  law,  the  Lord  Ch:i:nberlain  waa  to  be  the  chief  auper- 
..ttur,  who  would  not  aufer  one  epecies  of  wii  lo  be  retailed  without  a 
,:uruiit,  the  reetrictiona  upon  the  theatre  hid  no  influence  upon  the 
rjKiHljr  and  luiuriant  growth  of  manr  ether  forma  of  inteltectnal  produc- 
i.uu,  adapted,  like  that  of  the  itage,  fur  a  general  aiffuaion  amongst  all  rlnnnri 
■  .1  kucietj. 

It  ia  not  uncomiuon  to  hear  the  rei^  of  George  II.  tpoken  of  as  an  age 
'  I'  duUneu.  Except  br  looking  accuratelj  at  biblio^phical  datea,  ve  can 
:>iurcely  form  a  notion  of  the  literary  Tigonr  that  wu  diflplayed  in  the  last 
tMrutf  jeara  of  that  reign.  The  greatest  of  the  productions  of  Pope  wu  the 
ti.urih  book  of  "  The  Sunciad,"  published  in  1742.  He  died  in  1741.  The 
iiiiljlttj  intellect  of  Swift  had  been  long  ahnt  up  in  hopelesi  imbecility,  when 
liB  died  in  1745.  Touug,  who  had  made  his  reputation  and  hia  fortune  br 
hia  Satifcs  in  the  latter  yeara  of  George  I.,  Bchiered  what  the  world  was 
iUL-liii«d  to  consider  a  for  higher  distinction  by  the  publicfttion  of  Ids  "  Kight 
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Thoughts  "  in  1741.  Thomson,  who,  in  1726,  had  established  his  enduring 
claim  to  the  honours  of  a  true  poet,  published  his  *'  Castle  of  Indolence  "  in 

1748,  the  year  of  his  death.  Another  generation  of  poets  was  at  hand,  to 
M  up  the  choir  when  the  elder  race  were  silent.  Johnson  made  a  poetical 
name  by  his  "  London  **  in  1738,  and  by  his  "  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes  **  in 

1749.  Akenside's  "  Pleasures  of  Imagination,"  and  Armstrong's  *'  Art  of 
Preserving  Health,"  appeared  in  1744.  The  "  Oriental  Eclogues  "  of  Collins 
in  1742,  and  his  "  Odes  "  in  1746,  marked  the  day-spring  of  a  genius  that 
was  too  soon  clouded  in  a  dark  night.  Gray's  "Elegy"  "first  made  him 
known  to  the  public,"  according  to  Johnson,  in  1751 ;  and  soon  commanded 
that  popularity  which  it  never  lost.  His  "  Bard  "  and  "  Progress  of  Poesy  " 
found  few  admirers  upon  their  appearance  in  1757,  amply  compensated  by 
subsequent  over-praise.  The  English  poetical  succession  was  thus  honour- 
ably continued  through  the  reigns  of  the  foreigners  who  had  succeeded  to  the 
throne  of  the  Stuarts ;  and  was  handed  on  to  that  of  their  successor,  "  born 
and  bred  a  Briton." 

A  new  species  of  literature,  that  maj  almost  be  considered  -indigenous,  is 
the  marked  characteristic  of  the  period  we  are  now  regarding.  In  1740 
Samuel  Bichardson  published  the  first  part  of  his  novel  of  "  Pamela ;"  of 
which  the  second  part,  issued  in  1741,  was  regarded  as  the  natural  falling-off 
of  most  "  continuations."  To  understand  the  extraordinary  popularity  of 
"  Pamela,"  we  must  take  Eichardson's  own  account  of  the  object  which  he  pro- 
posed to  himself  in  its  composition :  "  I  thought  the  story,  if  written  in  an  easy 
and  natural  manner  suitable  to  the  simplicity  of  it,  might  possibly  tium  young 
people  into  a  course  of  reading  different  from  the  pomp  and  parade  of 
romance-writing ;  and,  dismissing  the  improbable  and  marvellous,  with  which 
novels  generaUy  abound,  might  tend  to  promote  the  cause  of  religion  and 
virtue."  The  novels  to  which  Bichardson  aUudes  were  not  of  English 
growth ;  for,  with  the  exception  of  Defoe,  we  had  no  novelist  who  attempted 
to  invest  the  ordinary  concerns  of  the  life  of  unheroic  men  and  women  with 
thci  charm  of  reality.  We  had  translations  from  French  romances,  and  imi- 
tations of  French  romances,  from  the  time  of  Scudery  to  the  time  of  CreSil- 
lon.  It  was  reserved  for  Bichardson  to  carry  on  a  story  with  such  an  implicit 
reliance  upon  his  power  of  exciting  sympathy  without  "  the  improbable  and 
marvellous,"  that  the  educated  and  the  uneducated  have  confided  in  his  fictions 
as  absolute  truths.  That  confidence  has  subsisted  even  to  recent  times,  when 
these  creations,  too  tedious  for  a  more  busy  age,  were  not  quite  forgotten. 
Sir  John  Herschel  has  preserved  a  tribute  to  the  genius  of  Bichardson 
which  is  worth  a  wilderness  of  criticism :  "  I  recollect  an  anecdote  told  mo 
by  a  late  highly-respected  inhabitant  of  Windsor,  as  a  fact  which  he  could 
personally  testify,  having  occurred  in  a  village  where  he  resided  several  years^ 
and  where  he  actually  was  at  the  time  it  took  place.  The  blacksmith  of  the 
village  had  got  hold  of  Bichardson's  novel  of  *  Pamela,  or  Virtue  Bewarded, 
and  used  to  read  it  doud  in  the  long  summer  evenings,  seated  on  his  anvil, 
and  never  failed  to  have  a  large  and  attentive  audience.  It  is  a  pretty  long- 
winded  book,  but  their  patience  was  fully  a  match  for  the  author's  prolixity^ 
and  they  fairly  listened  to  it  aU.  At  length,  when  the  happy  turn  of  fortune 
arrived  which  brings  the  hero  and  heroine  together,  and  sets  them  living 
long  and  happily  according  to  the  most  approved  rules,  the  congregation  wer« 
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80  delighted  as  to  raise  a  great  shout,  and,  procuring  the  church  keys*  acfenallj 
set  the  parish  bells  ringiDg.**  *  '' Clarissa  "  was  not  published  till  1748; 
"  Sir  Charles  Grandison  '*  followed  in  1751.  There  is  a  singular  passage  in 
a  letter  of  Johnson  to  Eichardson,  which  is  suggestiyey  as  it  appean  to  U8»  of 
one  of  the  peculiar  merits  of  the  novelist.  He  writes,  speaking  of  '*  Claristty" 
**  I  wish  you  would  add  an  Indes  rerum^  that  when  the  reader  recollects  any 
incident  he  may  easily  find  it."  Johnson  makes  a  similar  suggestion  when 
**  Grandison  '*  was  published.  " '  Clarissa,'  "  he  says,  "  is  not  a  performance 
to  be  read  with  eagerness,  and  laid  aside  for  eyer ;  but  will  be  occasionally 
consulted  by  the  busy,  the  aged,  and  the  studious.*'  It  is  one  of  the  most 
characteristic  excellences  of  Eichardson,  that  there  is  not  the  minutest  inci- 
dent in  his  narratives  which  has  not  some  distinct  bearing  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  the  complete  story.  To  trace  the  connexion  of  these  circumstances, 
would  have  been  facilitated  by  an  index ;  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  this 
was  in  Johnson's  mind,  although  Mr.  Croker  regards  the  suggestion  as  an 
adroit  piece  of  flattery  to  a  vain  man.f  We  remember  to  have  heard  an  emi- 
nent lawyer  declare  that  he  studied  Bichardson's  plots  as  be  would  study  a 
mass  of  evidence  in  a  complicated  case ;  and  that  the  extreme  art  by  which 
the  chain  was  kept  entire,  in  links  not  always  apparent,  could  be  readily 
traced  by  one  who  brought  the  legal  mind  to  discover  something  beyond 
meaningless  prolixity  in  the  endless  details  of  these  novels. 

In  1742  Henry  Fielding  published  "The  Adventures  of  Joseph  An- 
drews," the  hero  of  which  history  '*  was  esteemed  to  be  the  only  son  of  GUfier 
and  Gammer  Andrews,  and  brother  to  the  illustrious  Pamela,  whose  virtue  is 
at  present  so  famous."  No  one  now  reads  Fielding's  first  novel  as  a  burlesque 
of  Bichardson,  for  which  it  was  really  intended.  It  would  appear  from  a 
letter  of  Gray  to  West,  that  he  had  been  amused  by  "  Joseph  Andrews^*' 
without  a  suspicion  that  any  ridicule  was  intended  of  another  novelist ;  and, 
indeed.  Fielding,  having  discovered  his  own  real  power,  appears  very  soon  to 
have  resigned  himself  to  delineations  of  character  and  manners  without  much 
regard  to  his  purpose  of  satirizing  the  over-wrought  sentiment  of  Bichardson. 
Gray  says :  **  The  incidents  are  ill-laid  and  without  invention ;  but  the  cha- 
racters have  a  great  deal  of  nature,  which  always  pleases,  even  in  her  lowest 

shapes Throughout  he  shows  himself  well  read  in  stage-coaches, 

country  squires,  inns,  and  inns  of  court."  Johnson,  who  always  professed 
contempt  for  Fielding  in  proportion  as  he  admired  Bichardson,  maintained 
that  Fielding's  characters  were  characters  of  manners,  whilst  Biehards(m*s 
were  characters  of  nature.^  "  Bichardson  used  to  say,  that  had  he  not  known 
who  Fielding  was,  he  should  have  believed  he  was  an  ostler.  Sir,  there  is 
more  knowledge  of  the  heart  in  one  letter  of  Bichardson's  than  in  all '  Tom 
Jones.'  I,  indeed,  never  read  '  Joseph  Andrews.' "  This  dispraise  of 
Fielding  indicates  his  great  value  to  those  who  would  understand  the  man* 
ners  of  his  age ;  in  what  Boswell  properly  termed  "  very  natural  pictures  of 
human  life,"  but  which  Johnson  despis^  as  *'  of  very  low  life,"  Fielding; 
''  well  read  in  stage-coaches,  country  squires,  inns,  and  inns  of  court,**  is  a 
faithful  historian,  in  his  own  line,  of  a  condition  of  society  that  was  worth  the 

•  '*  AddrMt  to  the  Sobaeriben  to  the  Windsor  uid  Bton  Public  Libniy ;  **  133S. 
t  Botwell,  ed.  1848,  p.  73.  t  JbUL,  p.  190. 
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closeit  obBerration  of  one  capable  of  exhibiting  ita  characteristicB.  His 
"  Jonathan  Wild,"  published  in  1743,  can  acarcelj  be  r^arded  aa  a  novel. 
Before  the  appearance  of  his  greatest  vork,  "  Tom  Jones,"  in  1749,  another 
novelist  came  npon  the  field,  with  equal  readiness  of  observation,  but  with  a 
coarser  power  of  delineating  what  he  aaw.  Smollett's  "  Boderick  Bandom  " 
appeared  in  1748.  In  1751  were  published  both  Fielding's  "  Amelia  "  and 
Smollett's  "  Peregrine  Pichle."     In  1753,  Smollett's  "  Ferdinand  Count 


Fathom  "  appeared.  Fielding  died  in  1764.  Another  of  equal  genius  with 
these  two  great  novelists — at  bis  outset  equally  popular — came  in  the  last  jear 
of  George  II.  The  £rst  two  volumes  of  Sterae'a  "  Tristram  Shandj  "  were 
published  in  17S9,  the  other  seren  volumes  at  intervals  extending  to  1767. 
In  1776  Johnson  said,  with  some  truth,  of  this  remarkable  book,  "  Nothing 
odd  will  do  long.  '  Tristram  Shandy  '  did  not  last."  One  whose  hold  upon 
renders  of  ereiy  clsns  has  uever  been  loosened,  from  the  hour  when  he  ap- 
peared as  a  novelist  in  1766,  Oliver  Goldsmith,  produced,  in  his  "  Ticar  of 
'Wakefield,"  a  picture  of  English  life  which  puts  na  in  far  better  bamonr  with 
his  time  than  the  freer  delineations  of  either  of  the  great  masters  of  fiction 
who  had  preceded  bim.  The  people  had  either  become  more  loveable,  or  they 
are  presented  to  ns  by  a  more  kindly  observer. 

In  the  decade  immediately  preceding  the  accession  of  Geoige  III.,  there 
was  something  like  a  revival  of  that  species  of  literature  which  Addison  and 
Steele  had  naturalized  amongst  us.  In  1760  appeared  the  "  Sambler,"  by 
Johnson,  published  twice  a  week.  In  1768,  "  the  great  moralist,"  as  he  was 
called,  commenced  his  "  Idler."  The  "  Adventurer,"  in  which  Johnson  was 
also  concerned,  was  issued  in  1752.  The  "  World,"  issued  in  1763,  and  the 
"  Connoisseur,"  in  1754,  had  more  of  the  spirit  of  the  earlier  Essayists  than 
the  measured  periods  in  which  Johnson  descanted  upon  human  follies.  Ed- 
ward Moore  aad  Owen  Cambridge,  in  the  "  World,"  0«orge  Colman  and 
Bonnell  Thornton,  in  the  "  Connoisseor,"  looked  upon  life  in  the  spirit  of 
the  sage  invoked  by  Johnson :— 
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"  Once  more,  Demoeritns,  arise  on  earth, 
With  cheerful  wisdom  and  instnictiTe  mirth/* 

The  period  had  also  its  exponent  in  one  whom  the  admirers  of  satire,  made 
doubly  attractive  by  personality,  called  "  Aristophanes.**  Samuel  Foote  was 
not  a  vulgar  libeller.  In  his  caricatures  of  vice  and  folly,  during  thirty  jears 
from  1747  to  1776,  we  may  see  not  the  mere  humours  of  individuals,  bat  the 
marked  characteristics  of  prevailing  manners. 

The  literature  of  the  first  quarter  of  a  century  of  the  reign  of  Gkorge  IIL 
presents  us  much  indifferent  Poetry,  but  some  that  has  survived.  The  vigour 
of  Churchill  may  yet  be  admired,  in  spite  of  his  coarseness.  If,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Goldsmith  and  Beattie,  there  was  little  verse  that  was  unaffected 
and  natural  until  the  time  of  Cowper,  a  taste  for  simplicity  and  fireshneaSy  in 
preference  to  the  artificial  and  elaborate,  was  produced  by  the  publication  of 
Percy's  "  Eeliques  of  Ancient  Poetry.'*  Johnson  did  far  less  for  a  right 
direction  of  the  national  taste  in  his  "  Lives  of  the  Poets,"  than  Thomas 
Warton  in  his  **  History  of  English  Poetry."  Ghurrick  made  Shakspere  in 
fashion,  and  occasionally  ventured,  in  his  desire  to  give  him  a  more  fiuhionable 
dress,  to  patch  the  poet's  golden  mantle  with  the  tinsel  of  the  player's  ward- 
robe. Por  graver  literature,  this  portion  of  the  reign  of  George  III.  acquired  a 
lasting  distinction.  It  gave  us  Burke  as  the  greatest  of  political  philoaopbers ; 
Adam  Smith  as  an  economist ;  and  Hume,  Bobertson,  and  Gibbon  as 
torians.  More  important  as  a  painter  of  manners  even  than  the  No^ 
the  Dramatists,  or  the  Essayists,  that  age  bequeathed  us  Horace  Walpole. 
The  public  of  his  own  time  knew  little  of  his  surpassing  power  of  presenting 
the  peculiarities  of  his  own  exclusive  class  ;  and,  in  common  with  other 
letter-writers  of  the  Bfime  period,  of  introducing  us  to  the  saloons^  where, 
hidden  from  profane  eyes,  the  noble  and  the  gr^  were  playing  **  Low  Lifo 
above  Stairs."* 

Let  us  endeavour  to  note  a  few  of  the  more  prominent  features  of  the 
tional  character  and  habits,  as  delineated  in  the  light  literature  of  half 
tury.  It  was  the  transition  period  from  an  age  in  which  the  decendefl  of  life 
were  very  imperfectly  observed,  to  an  age  in  which  decorum  was  beginning  to 
assert  an  authority  which  has  steadily  gone  on,  to  presenre  a  greater  sem- 
blance of  morality,  and  therefore,  in  no  inconsiderable  degree,  to  hold  fast  its 
substance.  The  grossness  of  society  was  reflected  in  the  novelists  and  drama- 
tists of  the  middle  of  the  century ;  but,  as  we  advance  towards  its  end  we  find 
the  grossness  veiled  in  double  meanings,  and  the  profaneness  smotfaeied  in 
stars  and  dashes.  Amidst  much  deep-seated  depravity  in  all  classes,  thete 
was  a  larger  amount  of  indecorum.  When  the  indecorum  vanished,  mndi  of 
the  vice,  no  doubt,  remained  behind ;  but  in  its  hiding-places  it  unqoesiioiH 
ably  became  less  dangerous.  We  shall  glance,  in  the  first  instance,  at  the 
public  resorts  of  society ; — the  places  where  all  ranks  meet,  and  to  a  eectain 
extent  associate,  t 

Stage  Coadies ;  Inns ; — Public  Conveyance ;  Public  Acoommodation.     This 
if  a  large  subject ;  a  subject  that,  at  the  first  view,  might  appear  to  touch  onlj 

*  '«6eorfe  Sdwyn  and  his  Contempanriea,**  toL  L  p.  20. 

f  TUi  ifccldi  ewriei  on  the  delbwation  of  nuuineri  at  ike  beginning  of  tha 
cafe,  f«L  ▼.  chnf4en  zzri^  xxviL,  nnd  zzriii. 
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the  surface  of  society.  But  it  really  involves  many  features  of  a  nation's  social 
life.  In  the  days  of  our  early  novelists  the  stage  coach  was  an  institution,  and 
on  some  roads  had  arrived  at  the  dignity  of  being  called  a  ''Machine."  But  this 
rapid  vehicle  of  four  miles  an  hour  was  not  for  common  travellers — ^indeed, 
very  genteel  travellers  were  content  with  cheaper  accommodation.  There 
was  a  mode  of  transit  upon  the  North  Boad,  which  only  cost  a  shilling  a-day 
to  a  passenger,  and  in  conveying  him  from  York  to  London  did  not  occupy 
quite  a  fortnight.  This  was  the  conveyance  of  Boderick  Bandom  to  the  me* 
tropolis,  and  we  may  believe  that  the  waggon  and  its  inside  have  been  faith- 
fully portrayed  out  of  Smollett's  personal  recollections.  Bandom,  and  his 
faitliM  follower,  Strap,  overtake  the  waggon  upon  the  road ;  ascend  by  a 
ladder ;  and  tumbling  into  the  straw  find  themselves  in  the  society  of  Captain 
Weazel  with  his  spouse,  and  an  old  usurer  with  a  vivacious  female  companion. 
The  captain — an  ensign  made  out  of  a  nobleman's  valet — when  the  waggon 
arrived  at  its  inn,  demanded  a  separate  room  for  his  lady  and  himself,  with  a 
supper  apart.  The  inn-keeper  replied  that,  *'  he  could  not  afford  them  a 
room  by  themselves  ;  and  as  for  supping,  he  had  prepared  victuab  for  the  pas- 
sengers in  the  waggon  without  respect  of  persons."  In  the  stage-coach  we 
find  the  same  assumption  of  superiority.  "  The  human  species  are  divided 
into  two  sorts  of  people,  to  wit,  high  people  and  low  people*  .  •  .  These 
two  parties,  especially  those  bordering  nearly  on  each  other,  to  wit^  the  lowest 
of  the  high,  and  the  highest  of  the  low,  often  change  their  parties  according 
to  place  and  time."  The  bickerings  of  a  stage-coach  company  illustrate  this 
philosophic  view  of  Fielding^  Miss  Graveairs,  the  daughter  of  a  gentleman's 
steward  who  had  been  a  postillion,  would  not  demean  herself  to  ride  with 
Joseph  Andrews,  a  footman.  The  youth  had  met  with  an  accident : — "  there 
were  waggons  on  the  road,"  said  the  genteel  personage.  A  young  lady, 
who  was  an  earl's  grand-daughter,  begged,  almost  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  that 
the  poor  fellow  might  be  admitted.  To  the  remark  that ''  no  one  could  re- 
fuse another  coming  into  a  stage-coach,"  the  fine  lady  replied,  **  I  don't  know, 
madam,  I  am  not  much  used  to  stage-coaches ;  I  seldom  travel  in  them." 
There  is  another  witness  to  the  assumption  of  gentility  in  female  stage-coach 
passengers : — **  I  have  always  remarked  that  within  half-a-dozen  miles  of  the 
end  of  our  journey,  if  there  has  been  a  fine  spoken  lady  in  the  coach,  though 
but  a  country  shop-keeper's  wife,  who  imagined  herself  a  stranger  to  the  com- 
pany, she  has  expressed  great  anger  and  astonishment  at  not  seeing  the  chaise, 
the  chariot,  or  the  coach,  coming  to  meet  her  on  the  road."  * 

The  pretension  of  the  ladies  to  the  respect  due  to  "  quality,"  is  matched  in 
the  novelists  by  the  boasts  of  the  gentlemen  to  the  confidence  produced  by 
courage.  To  be  cool  and  collected  in  the  presence  of  danger  was  as  neces- 
sary in  a  journey  from  London  to  Bath  as  in  the  march  from  Carlisle  to  Cul- 
loden.  The  highwayman  was  an  institution  especially  connected  with  the 
stage-coach.  He  had  been  growing  into  a  power  for  many  years.  He  was  in 
his  most  high  and  palmy  state  when  Fielding  had  ceased  to  write,  and  Gheorge 
III.  began  to  reign.  In  1761,  "  the  Flying  Highwayman  engrosses  the  con- 
versation of  most  of  the  towns  within  twenty  miles  of  London  .  .  .  He 
robs  upon  three  different  horses,  a  gray,  a  sorrel,  and  a  black  one.     .    •    He 

•  Edwwxl  Moore ;  "  World,"  November  29,  1768. 
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lias  leaped  over  Colnbrook  turnpike  a  dozen  times  within  tbis  fortnight.*'  * 
A  lawyer,  in  Fielding's  stage-coacb,  boasts  that  be  bad  often  met  highwajmen 
when  he  trarelled  on  horseback,  but  none  erer  durst  attack  bim.  A  ruffian 
stops  the  coach,  and  the  lawyer  and  the  rest  of  the  passengers  qnietlj  sunren- 
der  their  money ;  but  the  lawyer  informs  the  company  that  if  it  had  been 
daylight,  and  he  could  have  come  at  his  pistols,  he  would  nerer  haye  aubmit- 
ted  to  the  robbery.  A  stage-coach  is  crossing  Hounslow  Heath  mt  day*break. 
The  Heath  at  that  period,  and  long  after,  inrariably  suggested  the  idea  of 
highwaymen.  The  courage  of  a  "  son  of  Mars  "  was  to  assure  the  ladies  of 
adequate  protection : — ''  Make  yourselves  perfectly  easy  on  that  bead,  madam. 
I  hare  got  a  pair  of  pistols — ^here  they  are — which  I  took  from  a  horse-officer  at 
the  battle  of  Dettingen ;  they  are  double  loaded,  and  if  any  highwayman  in 
England  robs  you  of  the  yalue  of  a  pin,  while  I  have  the  honour  of  being  in 

your  company *'    The  oaths  may  be  imagined.    Two  highwaymen  appear 

in  sight ;  the  ladies  begin  to  scream ;  a  lawyer  (the  novelists  delight  to  intro- 
duce a  lawyer)  exclaims,  **  no  matter — we'll  sue  the  county  and  recover/'  his 
teeth  chattering ;  the  warrior  quietly  gives  up  his  pistols  to  Smollett's  hero, 
who  jumps  out  of  the  coach  to  face  the  robbers. 

Such  were  the  scenes  when  few  persons  travelled ;  when  the  facilities  of 
locomotion  did  not  make  travellers,  as  in  the  later  days  of  the  mail,  and  in 
our  own  wondrous  days  of  the  railway.  A  little  boy  going  to  school,  and 
his  mother,  are  the  only  passengers  in  the  one  stage-coach  from  Worcester 
to  Gloucester.  The  vehicle  rolls  about ;  and  a  horseman  is  seen  speaking 
earnestly  to  the  coachman,  who  is  at  last  peremptorily  ordered  by  him  t^ 
stop.  The  horseman  is  not  a  robber.  He  is  an  honest  farmer,  who  opens 
the  coach  door;  tells  the  lady  that  the  driver  is  bo  drunk  that  there  will  be 
an  accident ;  conducts  her  and  her  son  to  his  farm  hard  by ;  and  finally  puts 
a  pillion  upon  his  horse,  and  carries  them  safely  to  Gloucester.  The  relator 
of  the  incident  contrasts  the  one  coach — ^probably  not  a  daily  stage — between 
Worcester  and  Gloucester,  and  its  scanty  supply  of  passengers,  with  the 
.ong  and  well-filled  trains  that  vibrate  many  times  a-day  between  these  two 
cities.t  The  coach  which  Fielding's  Parson  Adams  could  outstrip  in  pace  as 
he  walked  before  it,  brandishing  his  crab  stick,  was,  in  twenty  or  thirty 
years,  to  pass  into  a  vehicle  whose  rapidity  was  somewhat  dangerous  upon 
roads  very  unscientifically  made.  Ghatterton  tells  his  sister  that  on  his  ride 
outside  the  stage  from  Bristol  to  London,  the  coachman  complimented  bim 
upon  his  courage  in  sticking  upon  the  roof  without  holding  to  the  iron.  A 
Prussian  clergyman,  Charles  Moritz,  travelling  in  England  in  1782,  for  the 
most  part  on  foot,  being  anxious  to  return  to  London,  mounts  the  outside 
of  a  '^  post  coach  "  at  Leicester.  To  him  it  was  a  new  situation.  **  I  sat 
nearest  the  wheel,  and  the  moment  that  we  set  off,  I  fancied  that  I  saw 
certain  death  await  me."  The  machine  seemed  to  fly ;  it  was  a  miracle  that 
they  still  stuck  to  the  coach.  **  At  last,  the  being  continually  in  fear  of  my 
life  became  insupportable,  and  as  we  were  going  up  a  hill,  and  consequently 
proceeding  rather  slower  than  usual,  I  crept  from  the  top  of  the  coach,  and 
got  snug  into  the  basket."]:    The  increased  speed  of  the  stage  operated  no 

•  "  Annual  Register,"  vol.  ir.  p.  189. 

t  **  Remain*  of  T.  W.  HUl,"  p.  109. 

t  "  TimTela  through  Tarioui  parts  of  England.** 
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reform  in  the  conveyance  of  letters  bj  the  post.  The  letter-bags  were 
carried  by  boys  on  horseback.  If  a  bag  reached  its  destination  in  safety, 
without  being  rifled,  it  was  more,  by  a  happy  chance  than  by  any  care  of  the 
post-office  authorities  for  the  prevention  of  robbery.  As  to  accelerating  the 
conveyance  of  letters  that  was  an  impossibility.  The  post  that  lefb  London 
on  Monday  night  reached  Worcester,  Birmingham,  Norwich,  Bath,  on  the 
Wednesday  afternoon.  A  letter  from  London  to  Glasgow  was  only  five  days 
on  the  road.  What  more  could  be  done  P  The  manager  of  the  Bath  theatre 
proposed  a  plan  for  bringing  the  letter-bags  from  Bath  to  London,  iu  sixteen 
or  eighteen  hours.  Great  was  the  merriment  at  so  wild  a  scheme  amongst 
the  wise  officials.  Mr.  Palmer  persevered;  and  he  had  the  support  of  a 
more  vigorous  power  than  that  of  the  salaried  haters  of  innovation.  Mr.  Pitt 
took  the  project  under  his  care ;  and  in  1784  the  first  mail-coach  left  London. 
There  was  an  end  of  robberies  of  the  mail — of  the  system  under  which  "  the 
mail  is  generally  entrusted  to  some  idle  boy  without  character,  mounted  on  a 
worn-out  hack,  and  who,  so  far  from  being  able  to  defend  himself,  or 
escape  from  a  robber,  is  much  more  likely  to  be  in  league  with  him.*'* 
The  letters  went  safely,  and  they  went  at  twice  or  thrice  their  former 
speed. 

Inns.  Half  a  century  ago  the  inns  of  a  small  English  *^  Borough  **  were 
described  by  Crabbe.  More  than  half  a  century  before  Crabbe,  Fielding  and 
«Smollett  had  shown  us  the  inns  of  their  time.  Much  of  the  poet's  descrip- 
tion is  now  of  things  passed  away.  The  hostelries  described  by  the  novelists 
4ffe  as  obsolete  as  the  old  signs  over  the  London  shops.  We  now  rarely  find 
the  **  Head  Inn "  of  the  time  when  the  world  travelled  in  carriages  with 
post-horses ;  when  the  ready  chaise  and  smart  driver  were  to  be  had  in  five 
minutes;  when  the  ample  yard  contained  "buildings  where  order  and 
distinction  reign;"  when  the  lordly  host  bent  in  his  pride  to  the  parting 
guest ;  when  the  lady  hostess  governed  the  bar  and  schooled  the  kitchen,  f 
According  to  Fielding,  "  it  was  the  dusk  of  the  evening  when  a  grave  person 
rode  into  an  inn,  and,  committing  his  horse  to  the  ostler,  went  directly  into 
the  kitchen,  and,  calling  for  a  pipe  of  tobacco,  took  his  place  by  the  firoside, 
where  several  other  persons  were  likewise  assembled.*'  The  grave  person 
was  Parson  Adams,  a  clergyman  of  much  learning,  but  humble  means ;  who 
had  been  accustomed  to  take  his  cup  of  ale  in  the  kitchen  of  the  squire  who 
had  given  him  his  curacy  of  twenty-five  pounds  a^year,  and  whose  lady  did 
not  think  his  dress  good  enough  for  the  gentry  at  her  table.  It  is  true  that 
in  a  nobler  apartment  of  this  inn  there  was  another  clergyman,  named 
Barnabas,  who  had  condescended  to  administer  ghostly  consolation  to  a  poor 
man  supposed  to  be  dying ;  but  ^  proceeded  to  prayer  with  all  the  expedition 
he  was  master  of,  some  company  then  waiting  for  him  below  in  the  parlour, 
where  the  ingredients  for  punch  were  all  in  readiness,  but  no  one  would 
squeeze  the  oranges  till  he  came."  Select  as  the  company  in  the  parlour 
might  be,  there  was  no  distinction  in  the  kitchen.  The  next  day,  in  that 
general  temple  of  good  cheer,  the  reverend  punch-maker,  the  surgeon,  and 
the  exciseman,  ''were  smoking  their  pipes  over  some  cider-ale ;"  and  Parson 

•  Falmer*8  pUn — presented  to  Mr.  Pitt, 
t  Cimbbe^ '  The  Borough." 
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uire  ben  eoBAdsreii  ia  tcoie  qit»  obSt  2s  far  tme 
Hk  m^f*  GcniKi  cbsch  s&  c^  ss  iwtrii, 
t>  CSS,  fl&i  a  bed-nMOi  tzat  a 'aw 
'^  WaatiC!f->cr  I  eoc,  taer  jecmtii  so  £Ef« 

Ibok  o»tMn  t2ie 
siCiBRd  Be  to  psr  bke  a  ccsuwma.'*  He 
vfc«£  Ae  spp&d  for  a  bed,  even  as  eoBBOc  sM'^jBfteiL  At  laet  ke  obcained 
a  pbce  of  reCace  as  Xecubed.  **  I^cr  ii»«ed  ne  xbso  t2ie  iiulin^,  and  an 
■be  C0VB  to  acp  at  tbe  aune  table  wita  aoae  aoA&n  and  tbe  aes^«ata^  1 
nyv,  for  tae  firat  tine,  Ibvmd  mjaetf  m  ooe  of  tkoae  kiicbeui  I  bad  ao  oftan 
ie«i  </  ioi  Faetdinf^e  fine  norela ;  and  wbicb  catamij  gave  aM;»  on  tlie  iriiole, 
a  Terr  aetorato  iiiea  of  Kngiieh  annner^.**  TVe  next  daj,  beii^  Sandmj,  tbe 
p«dMnaa^  baring  pfat  on  clean  linen,  vaatbovB  into  tbe  paiioor;  and'^was 
nonr  a*idreaKd  bj  tbe  moil  lespect&l  tcfm,  sr ;  abettnt  tbe  ereniiig  before 
I  bad  been  caSed  onlr  master." 

Of  tbe  infinite  diietaiuee  di  the  Poblie  Befre^ment  life  of  Tjondon, 
tbere  are  aai{^  matenala  fer  a  full  deeeription  if  oar  tpaee  woold  alfofd 
aar  Midi  daboiation.  Tbe  kindlr  Scot  vbo  lei  a  lodging  to  Bodendc 
£aniLi3fn  omer  bia  ebandlrr^i  tbofiy  IxM  binu  *^  tbere  are  two  vara  of  eating 
in  tbii  town  for  men  of  joor  eonditian — tbe  one  mote  creditable  and  expen- 
nre  tbao  tbe  otber;  the  fifat  is  to  dine  at  an  eating-booae»  fireqnentod  by 
well  dressed  people  onlj ;  and  tbe  otber  is  called  diring,  practiaed  by  those 
irbo  are  either  obliged  or  inclined  to  liTe  fingallr.**  Tbe  joong  aageon  vas 
disposed  to  tfj  the  diring;  if  it  were  not  infiunooa.  His  landlord  gars  him 
conrindng  proof  of  ila  propriety :  ''IhtTe  seen  many  a  pretty  gentleinan»intii 
a  laeed  waistcoat,  dine  in  that  manner  Tery  comfortably  for  tiireepcnoe  half 
penny,  and  go  afterwards  to  tbe  coffee-bouse,  wbere  be  made  a  figure  with 


Mi 
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the  best  lord  in  the  land.*'  The  experiment  is  determined  on,  and  the  hero 
of  the  novel  dines  luxuriously  off  shin  of  beef,  "  surrounded  by  a  company 
of  hackney-coachmen,  chairmen,  draymen,  and  a  few  footmen  out  of  place  or 
on  board  wages.*'  When  he  is  become  more  ambitious,  he  dines  at  au 
"  Ordinary  " — a  mode  very  different  from  the  French  table  d*  h6te,  and  never 
quite  naturalized  in  London.  The  ordinary  had  more  success  in  the  suburbs 
— such  as  Goldsmith  frequented.  "  There  was  a  very  good  ordinary  of  two 
dishes  and  a  pastry,  kept  at  this  time  at  Highbury-bam,  at  tenpeuce  per 
head,  including  a  penny  to  the  waiter ;  and  the  company  generally  consisted 
of  literary  characters,  a  few  Templars,  and  some  citizens  who  had  left  off 
trade."  •  The  chop-houses  were  more  popular  than  the  ordinaries.  "In 
these  common  refectories  you  may  always  find  the  jemmy  attomey*s  clerk, 
the  prim  curate,  the  walking  physician,  the  captain  upon  half-pay.'*  f  The 
tavern  life  of  Dr.  Johnson  is  as  familiar  to  us  as  his  rusty  wig.  The  houses 
of  entertainment  which  he  frequented  are  as  famous  as  the  Devil  Tavern  of 
his  dramatic  namesake.  We  know  by  common  fame,  as  well  as  from  Boswell, 
of  "  the  Mitre  Tavern  in  Fleet-street,  where  he  loved  to  sit  up  late  " — the 
"  old  rendezvous  "  where  grave  divines  and  smart  lawyers  came  to  listen  to 
his  violent  politics,  his  one-sided  criticism,  his  displays  of  learning,  his  indig- 
nation against  vice  and  meanness,  his  banter  of  Goldsmith,  and  his  insolence 
to  BoswelL  Johnson  maintained  that  "  a  tavern  chair  was  the  throne  of 
human  felicity."  ''There  is  nothing,"  he  afiirmed,  "which  has  been  yet  con- 
trived by  man,  by  which  so  much  happiness  is  produced  as  by  a  good  tavern 
or  inn ;" — and  then  he  repeated,  "  with  great  einotion,"  Shenstouft's  lines  ; 

**  Whoe'er  has  travell'd  life's  doll  round, 
Where'er  his  stages  may  have  been, 
May  tigh  to  think  he  still  has  foand 
The  warmest  welcome  at  an  inn." 

When  Goldsmith,  to  complete  what  he  called  "  a  shoemaker's  holiday," 
had  finished  his  refection  at  Highbury-barn,  he  and  his  companions,  about 
six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  "adjourned  to  White  Conduit-house  to  drink 
tea ;  and  concluded  by  supping  at  the  Grecian  or  Temple-exchange  coffee- 
house, or  at  the  Globe  in  Fleet-street."  White  Conduit-house,  near  Isling- 
ton, was  an  especial  resort  of  the  citizens.  The  coffee-houses,  although 
frequented  by  peculiar  classes,  were  open  to  all  men.  The  "  Connoisseur  " 
has  described  the  coffee-houses  of  1754.  Garraway's,  frequented  by  stock- 
brokers ;  the  Chapter,  by  booksellers ;  the  Bedford,  "  crowded  every  night 
with  men  of  parts,"  who  echoed  jokes  and  bon-mots  from  box  to  box ; 
White's,  where  persons  of  quality  resorted,  who  do  not  trouble  themselves 
with  literary  debates,  as  at  the  Bedford.  "  They  employ  themselves  more 
fashionably  at  whist  for  the  trifle  of  a  thousand  pounds  the  rubber,  or  by 
making  bets  on  the  lie  of  the  day."  %  The  fashionable  coffee-houses  were 
gradually  transformed  into  exclusive  clubs,  of  which  form  of  social  life  we 

*  Qnotedfrom  "  The  Bnropean  Magasine**  in  Forster^s  *'Life  and  Times  of  Oliver  Qold- 
■nhh,"  book  It. 

t  *'Oonnois8eiir,*'  June  6,  1760. 
t  No.1. 
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iball  hare  presently  to  Bpeak.  The  more  plebeian  coffee-bonseB  bad  Boiiie- 
timei  to  endure  intruders,  who  asserted  tbe  independence  which  Eagliahmen 
Rturdily  maintained  in  the  last  century.  Dr.  Thomas  Campbell,  io  177S, 
strolled  into  the  Chapter  cofiee-houte,  which  he  heard  was  remarkAble  jbr  a 
Inrge  collection  of  books,  and  a  reading  society.  "  Here  I  saw  a  specimeil  of 
Kaglish  freedom,  A  whitesmith  in  his  apron,  and  some  of  hia  sswa  under 
his  arm,  came  in,  sat  down,  and  called  for  his  glass  of  punch  and  tbe  paper, 
both  which  he  used  with  as  much  ease  as  a  lord.     Such  a  man,  in  Ireland, 


and  I  suppose  in  France  too,  or  almost  any  other  country,  would  not  hara 
shown  himself  with  his  hat  on,  nor  any  way,  unless  sent  for  by  some  gmtls- 
maa:  now  really  every  other  person  la  the  room  was  well  dressed."  *  flte 
Irish  Dr.  Campbell  must  have  indeed  been  surprised  at  the  contrast  betwe«i 
England  and  Ireland,  where,  according  to  Arthur  Toung,  nothing  aatdsflea  a 
landlord  but  unlimited  submission.  "Disrespect,  or  anything  tending 
towards  eaucine^s,  he  may  punish  with  his  cane  or  bis  horsewhip  with  the 
most  perfect  Beeurity."  t 

"  Such  places  of  pleasure  as  are  totally  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  great 
world  I  meddle  not  with."  Thus  writes  Fielding,  in  his  capacity  of  magis- 
trate. J  He  goes  on  to  say,  "  tbough  Eanelagh  and  Tauihali,  by  reason  of 
their  |)rice,  are  not  entirely  appropriated  to  the  people  of  fashion,  yet  they 
are  seldom  frequented  by  any  below  the  middle  rank."  Banelogh  was  opened 
in  1742 :  "  The  prince,  princess,  duke,  and  much  nubility,  and  much  mob 
besides,  were  there,"  according  to  "Walpole.  In  two  years  Banelagh  had 
"totally  beat  VauihoII."  The  usual  amusement  was  to  parade  round  and 
round  the  Hotundo.  The  dullness  was  occasionally  relieved  by  the  depravity 
of  the  masquerade.    N'evertheleBs,  ou  ordinary  nights,  the  dazzling  illomi- 

■  ",Diirjo[  aTidt  to  England,  in  177JS."  "Tbe  Edinburgh  Hvricw"  (October,  1B59) 
gliei  Bn  intereating  u-ticle  pd  this  eaiioos  book,  pnbliehcd  M  Sjdnej  in  1851.  Thu  Rariawer 
■uppocea  Out  hia  copj  is  "  the  only  on«  on  thii  sirle  of  the  eqaalar."  The  author  of  this  Hiatorr 
met  with  a  eopj  at  the  Fnnch  Bxbibition  of  1855  ;  and  aeeing  it«  peculiar  valoa  wrote  nvetal 
nolJccB  of  it,  dnring  hig  Tiiit  to  Faiis,  b  on  Engliah  jonrnoJ,  in  vhif  h  he  had  an  interw^  "  A* 
Town  and  Country  Kewspiiper." 

t  "Tonr  in  Irtlnnd,"  vol  ii.  p.  137. 

t  "  Caniea  of  the  Increow  of  Itobberiea  )"  aectioo  k 
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nation  of  the  building;  the  music ;  the  cheap  rcfrealiments  (hftlf-o-cioirn 
entrance  included  tea,  coffee,  or  punch)  ;  the  opportunity  of  looking  upon  lords 
Tith  stars  and  ladies  with  hoops, — these  attmctions  drew  a  motley  group  to 
Banelagh,  who  were  either  genteel  or  affected  gentility.  The  landlady  of  the 
Prussian  clergyman,  a  tailor's  widow,  told  him  that  she  always  fixed  on  one 
day  of  the  year  in  which,  without  fnil,  she  hired  a  coach  and  drove  to 
Eanelngh.*  Johnson  moralises  upon  this  scene;  "When  I  first  entered 
Hanelogk  it  gave  an  expansion  and  gay  sensation  to  my  mind,  such  as  I 
never  experienced  anywhere  else.     But,  as  Xerxes  wept  when  he  viewed  lii» 


riuiwlagl.  Conluiu,  Ituf  uidu. 


immense  army,  and  considered  that  not  one  of  that  great  multitude  would 
be  alive  a  liundred  yeare  afterwards,  so  it  went  to  my  heart  to  consider  that 
there  waa  not  ono  in  all  that  brilliant  circle  that  waa  not  afraid  to  go  home 
and  think."  t  Vauxhall  was  cheaper  than  Banelagh  in  its  price  of  admission, 
but  far  more  costly  in  its  refreshments.  The  citizen  takes  his  .wife  and  two 
daughters  to  the  garden ;  gmmhles  over  a  chicken,  no  bigger  than  a  part- 
ridj;e,  which  costs  half-a-crown,  and  vows  that  the  ham  is  a  shilling  on 
ounce.  As  he  leaves  the  lamp-lit  walks,  he  moralises  also :  "  It  would  not 
hare  coat  me  above  fourpe ace-halfpenny  to  have  spent  my  evening  at  Sot'a 
Hole ;  and  what  with  the  coach<hire,  and  all  together,  here's  almost  a  pound 
gone,  and  nothing  to  aliow  for  it."  J     There  waa  a  great  deal  of  jgood  com- 
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puny  indee<},  declared  the  citisen's  wife,  though  the  gentlemeii  were  so  rade 
113  to  Btare  at  ber  through  their  epf-glaswB.  Lady  Caroline  Fetenham, 
"looking  gloriousl;^  J0II7  and  handBOme,"  goes  to  Tauxfiall  nith  a  largid 
[larty,  of  which  were  lord  Granby,  "  Tery  drunk,"  and  Horace  Walpole,  ad 
Harry  Vane.  Lady  Caroline  minced  aeren  chickens  in  a  china  dish,  and 
aten-ed  them  over  a  lamp  ;  and  Betty  tho  fruit-girl  brought  her  strawberries 
and  cherries,  and  supped  by  them  at  a  little  table.  "  The  whole  &ir  of  our 
party  was  sufficient  to  take  up  the  whole  attention  of  the  gardens  ;  bo  much 
so,  that  from  eleren  o'clock  till  half  an  hour  after  one,  we  had  the  whole 
concourse  round  our  booth,"  and  Harry  Vane  took  up  a  bumper  and  drank 
their  healtlia.  *  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tibba  were  humble  imitators  of  lady  Carolina 
Petershaoi  and  Harry  Vane.  They  "  would  sit  in  none  but  a  genteel  box  j  a 
box  where  they  might  aee  and  be  seen."  f  ^he  Pantheon  waa  opened  iu 
1772 — "a  new  winter  Hanelagh  in  Oxford  Boad."  Dr.  Campbell  was  there 
iu  1775,  and  saw  "the  duke  of  Cumberland  and  lady  Qrosrenor,  a  fine 
woman,  lost  to  all  sense  of  modesty  ;"  and  "lady  Archer,  painted  like  a  doll, 
whose  feathers  nodded  like  the  plumes  of  Mambrino's  helmet ; "  and  some 
still  more  disreputable  ladies  who  had  longer  peacock  feathers.  %  StuHi  was 
the  mixed  society  of  the  public  places  of  London,  before  the  people  of  qaa^tf 
grew  more  etclustTe,  and  set  up  coteriee  in  which  profligacy  could  be  acreeDed 
from  vulgar  eyes. 


It  has  been  said,  "  The  Stage,  at  this  period  (1774),  was  either  a  schocd 
of  immorality,  or  a  vehicle  of  plander."  §  We  venture  to  think  that  the 
Stage,  at  this  period,  was  singularly  untainted  with  the  grosser  vices  ot 
society ;  and  that  what  is  termed  its  slander  was  a  fearless  expression  of  con* 
tempt  for  crimes  and  follies  which  even  the  pulpit  suffered  to  fioariah  in 
their  ran  kness.     Looking  candidly  at  the  time  when  Wycherley,  Vonbrugh, 

■  Wklpola  to  Hosbkgns,  Jana  23,  17S0. 

t  "CitiMD  of  the  Worlil,"  No.  71,  I  "Di»rj,"  p.  47. 

i  iiiuMj—-'  Hirtorj  of  Eogland  during  the  reign  of  Qeorga  IIL,"  nL  ii,  p.  220. 
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Congreve,  Far^afaar,  and  Kra.  OentUvre,  bad  been  succeeded,  as  the  popular 
(IramatiistB,  by  Ooldsniith,  Colnum,  Cumberland,  Murphy,  Sheridan,  and 
Mrs.  Cowley,  it  can  scarcely  be  denied  that  the  theatre  was,  comparatively,  a 
achool  of  purity.  BlemisheB  of  course  there  were.  It  was  still  too  much 
the  fashion  to  assign  the  virtues  of  truth  and  sincerity  to  the  dissipated,  and 
the  vices  or  hypocrisy  and  meanness  to  the  decorous.  Situations  and  eiprea- 
siono  that  would  not  notr  be  tolerated  were  presented  and  uttered  without 
offence.  But  there  naa  no  systematic  endeavour  to  make  licentiousness  the 
foundation  and  comer-stone  of  wit.  The  chief  complaint  against  the  stage 
of  that  time  was,  that  "  the  most  popular  plays  and  farces,  if  they  were  not 
founded  on  the  scandal  of  the  day,  contained  pointed  allusions  to  the  gossip 
of  political  and  fashionahle  society,  and  persons  conspicuous  in  either."  * 
Political  and  fashionable  society  had  scarcely  a  right  to  complain  of  the 
scandal,  when  it  was  so  little  careful  of  its  own  reputation.  We  may  well 
believe  that  the  personalities  of  Foote  objectionable  aa  a  system  of  personal 
siitire  always  must  he,  kept  many  of  the  fashionable  in  awe  of  ridicule,  who 
held  in  acorn  the  disapprobation  of  the  clasaes  below  ihem  in  rank ;  and 
somewhat  abated  the  imitatiTe  ambition  of  many  of  the  rich  pretenders  to 
distinction  of  the  middle  classes,  who  esteemed  their  fellows  only  in  the 
proportion  of  their  wealth.t 

The  Theatre,  under  the  management  of  Qarrick  directed,  however  imper- 
fectly, the  course  of  public  taate  He  did  what  Betterton  had  done  before 
bim,  he  gave  Shakspere  an  extended  popularity  by  bis  wonderful  power  aa 
An  actor.     But  it  was  amongst  the  exaggerations  of  that  flattery  which  had 


attended  Garrick  when  living,  and  followed  him  in  death,  to  pretvnd  tluit  the 
actor  had  given  new  life  to  the  poet ;  that  Garrick  and  Shakspere  were  for 
ever  to  shine  as  "  twin  stars."  There  had  been  thirteen  editions  of  Shak- 
spere's  Flays  when  it  was  pretended  that  they  were  sunk  to  death  and  lay  in 

*  iUtaej—Tot.  ii.  p.  220. 

f  The  mulcrlj  eanj  of  Jfr.  Fonlar  na  "Samnd  Foott,"  amply  lefdlw  tlia  lu^Uoii  that  b« 
■n*  ■  men  mimie  who  caticatorad  paonliaiitiei  of  niUDer,  and  aa  nuprindplsd  lunpoooer  wIm 
.  Mild  his  brbearanoe. 
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niglit ;  '  of  wliicli  nine  ediliona  liad  appeared  in  the  preceding  iafbj  jean. 
Oarrick  did  aleo  ubat  Tate  had  done  berore  him.  He  mangled  Shakspere, 
giving  improved  versionfi  of  Coineo  and  Juliet,  the  Midsummer  Night'* 
Dream,  The  Tempest,  the  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  the  Winter's  Tale,  Cjmbe- 
linc,  and  Hamlet.  He  patched  tbe  mammouk'd  plays  with  tawdry  mgB,  io 
llie  "  design  to  adapt  them  to  the  present  taste  of  tbe  public."  t  Hia  Gon> 
ception  of  f^hakepere  waa  aa  imperfect  as  his  notion  of  the  costame  in  wfaicl> 
Sliakepere's  characters  ehould  be  presented.  But  Oorrick  unquestiomiblr 
made  tbe  people  understand  tbe  true  and  the  natural  in  dramatic  art,  a» 
opposed  to  the  pomposity  and  the  eiaggeratioii  of  tbe  actors  whom  he  sup- 
planted. Oarnck,  according  to  tbe  critical  Mr.  Partridge,  did  nothing  in 
Uanilet  beyond  wbat  any  man  would  do  in  similar  circumstances  :  "I  am 
Bure  if  I  had  seen  a  gbost,  I  sbouU  have  looked  in  tbe  very  same  nuumerr 
and  done  just  as  he  did."  The  king,  \kho  spoke  "  halt  as  loud  again,"  m» 
tbe  actor  for  Partridge's  money,  t  Tbe  town  had  seuse  enough  to  ixinfirm 
tlie  verditt  of  Cburchill,  iu  tbe  "  Hosciad,"  of  "  Garrick,  take  the  cbair." 


auniilcHMubath. 

The  Both  of  the  middle  of  llie  lost  century  is  familiar  to  all  readers  of  the 
light  literature  of  that  period.  The  city,  early  in  the  reign  of  Anne,  begau 
to  be  frequented  by  people  of  fashion  ;  but  tbe  nobility  refused  to  aB»ociat« 
Mrilh  the  gentrr  at  any  public  entertainments.  Gentlemen  came  to  the  balls 
in  boots,  and  ladies  in  aprons.  A  diitator  arose  in  the  person  of  Mr. 
Bicbard  Nasb,  «rbo  was  elected  Master  of  the  Ceremonies,  and  presided  over 
'  tlic  company  who  assembled  in  a  booth  to  dance  and  game.§  Dunng  a  reigu 
of  many  years  this  king  of  Bath  had  got  his  unruly  subjects  into  tolerable 

*  Epitaph  on  Q>nicli  in  Wcitmlnewr  Abbe;  ; 

"  Tboogh  nak  to  death  the  G^raii  tbe  Poat  drev. 
The  Aetor'i  genini  bade  them  breathe  anev." 
t  "BiopaphicaDnmaticft."  t  '"loa  toaet."  %  QoMamilh — "Lifr  r,t  k..w 
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order.  He  had  compelled  the  squirea  to  put'off  their  boots  when  they  camo 
to  the  balls,  and  the  ladieB  to  forego  their  aproiu:'  ^s  dominions  were  thu 
resort  of  all  the  sharpers  and  dupes  in  the  land,  when* the  London  seDson  was 
over.  Every  game  of  chance  was  here  played  withrfuV restraint,  and  Nash 
had  his  full  share  of  the  spoil  of  the  nawary.  At  Tun^p^ge  he  established  a 
colony ;  and,  like  a  great  monarch,  he  often  travelled  there- :li. state  to  reccire 
the  homage  of  his  subjects,  drawn  in  a  post-chariot  hy'jnx  grays,  witli 
oiit-riders,  footmen,  and  French  horns.  All  went  merrily  tilta.cruet  legisla- 
ture passed  an  Act  to  declare  Basset  and  Hazard  and  all- other  games 
of  chaace  illegal.  The  statute  was  eraded  ;  and  an  amended  law  n'aa  next 
year  passed,  to  declare  all  games  with  one  die  or  more,  or  with  any  jnstru* 
ment  with  numbers  thereon,  to  be  illicit.  The  law-makers  did  nof  iSresf e 
that  an  instrument  with  letters  thereon  might  be  as  effectual ;  and  the*.we]'i- 
hnowii  gorae  of  E.  0.  was  invented,  and  first  set  up  at  Tunbridge.  Na^ii-.- 
hrought  the  game  to  Bath,  not  to  oSend  the  decomm  of  the  Aseemhly-Roon\,*  . 
but  to  be  carried  on  snogly  in  private  houses,  to  which  Nash  introduced  tho»e"'.- 
who  had  money  to  lose,  confederating  with  the  E.  O.  table-keepers  for  a 
share  of  their  profits.  This  answered  for  some  time,  until  another  statute 
effectually  put  down  all  gaming-houses  and  gaming-tables,  as  far  aa  law  could 
accomplish  their  suppression.  There  wse  no  resource  for  the  persecuted 
people  of  quality  but  to  eatablisb  private  chibs. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


Tfae  Qergj  of  BngUcd— The  CniTcintin— Pn><«doul  CbnM— Tha  Xcnaatib  C 

Tbe  Lover  oilen^ThF  B&bble~lli>t»— PoUoe  of  LnodoB— The  PiiK»i»— SocnJ  B«ftraa* 

— Howud— Conm^Hunj-^  Buba— EdwstioB— Rae  ud  Qiovtfa  i^  ii.«1uJ;tbi 

A  FEW  yean  after  the  beginning  of  the  present  centnry,  there  *■■■  to  bo 
seen  in  Piccadilly,  on  exerj  Biurny  daj,  an  emaciated  old  man  sitting  in  a 
balcaoy,  haldmg  a  paraaoL  The  coachman  of  the  Bath  road  aa  he  drove  bj 
would  tell  some  woadering  paasenger  that  tliere  waa  the  >ncked  duke  of 
Queenaberry  ;  that  he  kept  a  man  in  readineaa  to  follow  any  female  not  in* 
sensible  to  the  bewitching  ogles  of  hia  glass  eye ;  that  his  daily  milk  bath  wv 
tranaferred  to  the  paila  of  the  renders  of  milk  around  Park-lane ;  with  maii>' 
other  tale*,  more  befitting  the  daye  of  the  second  Charles  than  of  the  tbiid 
George.  This  rery  notorious  nobleman  died  in  ISIO,  at  the  age  of  eighty-aix. 
As  Dr.  J(^inson  was  the  link  between  the  varying  literature  of  two  pcrioda^ 
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the  duke  of  Queensberry  was  the  link  between  the  changed  profligacy  of  twc 
generations.  He  had  flourished  as  the  earl  of  March  and  a  lord  of  the  bed- 
chamber in  the  times  when  to  violate  every  decency  of  life  was  to  establish  a 
claim  to  wit  and  spirit ;  when  "  at  the  rehearsal,  on  Wednesday  night,  of  the 
Speech,  at  lord  Halifax's,  lord  Lichfield  came  extremely  drunk,  and  pro- 
posed amendments  ;"•  when  sir  Erancis  Dashwood,  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer in  1762,  held  his  frantic  orgies  with  his  brother  "  Franciscans'*  at 
Medmenham  Abbey,  drinking  obscene  toasts  out  of  a  sacred  chalice ;  when 
G-eorge  Selwyn  said,  with  as  much  truth  as  wit,  when  one  of  the  waiters  at 
Arthur's  Club  was  committed  on  a  charge  of  felony,  "  What  a  horrid  idea  he 
will  give  of  us  to  the  people  in  Newgate."  Queensberry  lived  on,  into  aii 
nge  of  comparative  decorum,  which  to  him  was  as  insipid  as  he  thought  the 
Thames  seen  from  his  Bichmond  villa :  "  I  am  quite  tired  of  it — there  it  goes, 
flow,  flow,  flow,  always  the  same."  f  He  had  no  resources  for  amusement  out 
of  the  libertine  society  of  the  turf  and  the  gaming-house.  Even  these  resorts 
lind  become  decent.  He  could  no  longer  sup  with  the  duke  of  York  (the 
brother  of  Gkorge  III)  as  in  1776, "  with  some  of  the  opera  girls." J  "  Infor- 
mation, as  acquired  by  books,  he  always  treated  with  great  contempt." §  There 
was  nothing  left  for  him  to  do,  as  a  vigorous  octogenarian,  but  to  sit  in  the 
balcony  at  the  comer  of  Park-lane,  gazing  upon  "  the  full  tide  of  human  exist- 
ence ;"  or  retire  to  his  drawing-room  to  enjoy  what  Wraxall  calls  a  '*  classic 
exhibition,"  which  if  the  unrefined  passers-by  had  chanced  to  see  they  would 
have  broken  every  window  of  that  mansion  of  ill-fame.  Ho  had  utterly 
neglected  the  duties  of  his  station ;  he  had  regarded  his  tenantiy  as  the  mere 
slaves  of  his  will,  and  the  poor  upon  his  estates  as  vermin  that  might  be  buried 
in  the  ruins  of  dilapidated  hovels.  Sir  Walter  Scott  described,  in  1813,  the 
rebuilding  of  the  cottages  at  Drumlanrig,  by  the  duke  of  Buccleugh  (the 
inheritor  of  the  estate),  for  pensioners  who,  in  the  dayri  of"  old  Q."  were 
"  pining  into  rheumatisms  and  agues,  in  neglected  poverty."  || 

Time  has  removed  the  veil  that  hid  the  Club-life  of  Queensberry  and  his 
9et  from  the  gaze  of  contemporaries.  We  are  now  permitted  to  see  the  fine  gen- 
tlemen of  the  days  of  Chatham  and  lord  North  pursuing  their  vocation  of 
gambling  with  the  assiduous  perseverance  of  the  most  money-getting  trades- 
man. If  they  were  ruined  there  were  two  resources  against  starvation — a 
place,  or  a  wife.  "  You  ask  me  how  play  uses  me  this  year,'*  writes  the  hon. 
Henry  St.  John  to  Selwyn  in  1766 ;  "  I  am  sorry  to  say  very  ill,  as  it  has 
already,  since  October,  taken  8002.  from  me  ;  nor  am  I  in  a  likely  way  to  re- 
imburse myself  soon  by  the  emoluments  of  any  place  or  military  preferment, 
having  voted  the  other  evening  in  a  minority." f  This  distinguished  honour- 
able, for  whose  misfortunes  it  was  the  bounden  duty  of  the  government  to 
have  provided  a  refuge,  became  lord  Bolingbroke.  He  still  pursued  his  call- 
ing with  indifferent  success  in  1777,  when  Charles  Townshend  writes  to 
Sel7/yn,  "  Your  friend  lord  Bolingbroke's  affairs  are  in  a  much  more  pr08« 

*  **  Selwyn  and  his  Contemporaries,**  vol.  i.  p.  352. 

t  "Life  of  Wilberforce,"  toI.  in.  p.  417. 

t  "Selwyn,"  ToKii.  p.  47. 

§  Wraxall,  *'  Memoirs.** 

II  Letter  to  Joanna  Baillie,  in  Lockhart's  ''  Life  of  Soott** 

H  •♦Selwyn,"  ToLii.  p.  102. 
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porous  slate  than  tho^e  of  the  public.  He  is  gone  down  to  Bath  in  pursuit 
of  a  lady,  who  he  proposes  should  recruit  his  fiuances.  .  •  •  It  is  said  she 
has  accepted  his  proposal.'**  The  reputation  of  lord  Sandwich  has  8unri?ed 
as  one  of  the  most  profligate  in  his  private  life,  and  one  of  the  meanest  in  hu 
pubh'c  career.  His  club-gambling  has  given  a  name  to  *'  a  bit  of  beef  between 
two  slices  of  bread,"  the  only  food  he  took  for  four-and-twenty  hours  without 
ever  quitting  his  game.f  Common  men  pass  away  from  the  gambling  clube, 
whether  to  insolvency,  or  suicide,  or  death  id  a  duel,  without  much  sympathy 
from  their  fellows,  who,  like  lord  Sandwich,  are  too  much  absorbed  in  their 
thirst  for  lucre  to  take  warning  from  the  fate  of  those  they  call  their  frienda. 
The  right  hon.  Tom  Eoley  is  sold  up.  The  rev.  Dr.  Warner  gives  an 
amusing  account  of  the  proceedings  to  George  Selwyn.  The  creditors  could 
not  take  the  heir-looms ;  but  every  personal  article  was  sold,  whether  of  the 
right  honourable  or  his  lady.  '*  He  and  she  are  lefl}  there  among  their  heir- 
looms,  chairs  and  tables,  without  any  thing  to  put  upon  them,  or  upon  them- 
selves, when  the  clothes  on  their  backs  become  dirty."  %  The  hon.  John 
Damer  shot  himself  at  the  Bedford  Arms  in  1776.  Lord  Carlisle,  who  at 
this  time  was  himself  plunged  in  difficulties,  says  of  this  event,  "  It  is  a  bad 
example  to  others  in  misery.  .  .  There  never  appeared  anything  like  mad- 
ness in  him,  yet  the  company  he  kept  seemed  indeed  but  a  bad  preparation 
for  eternity.*'  §  At  Bath,  Nash  dealt  rather  severely  with  the  duellist  game- 
sters, for  a  few  mischances  might  have  thinned  the  numbers  of  his  votaries  by 
a  general  panic.  He  forbad  the  wearing  of  swords,  "  as  they  oflen  tore  the 
ladies*  dresses,  and  frightened  them ;"  and  when  he  heard  that  a  challenge 
was  given  and  accepted,  he  immediately  procured  an  arrest  for  both  parties. 

On  the  24ith  of  June,  1776,  Gibbon,  writing  to  his  friend  Holroyd,  and 
dating  from  Almack's,  says  :  "  Town  grows  empty ;  and  this  house,  where  I 
have  passed  very  agreeable  hours,  is  the  only  place  which  still  unites  the 
flower  of  the  English  youth.  The  style  of  living,  though  somewhat  expensive, 
is  exceedingly  pleasant,  and,  notwithstanding  the  rage  of  play,  I  have  found 
more  entertaining  and  even  rational  society  here  than  in  any  other  club  to 
which  I  belong.'*  Amongst  "  the  flower  of  the  English  youth  "  was  the  earl 
of  Carlisle,  who,  when  Gibbon  thus  wrote,  was  in  his  twenty-eighth  year. 
He  was  a  man  of  talent ;  ambitious  to  be  a  poet  and  a  statesman  ;  happy  in 
his  marriage  ;  fond  of  his  children  ;  surrounded  with  every  worldly  advantage. 
In  July,  1776,  he  writes  to  Seiwyn  :  **  I  have  undone  myself,  and  it  is  to  no 
purpose  to  conceal  from  you  my  abominable  madness  and  folly.  •  •  . 
I  never  lost  so  much  in  five  times  as  I  have  done  to-night,  and  am  in  debt  to 
tho  house  for  the  whole."  A  few  days  after  this  loss  of  ten  thousand  pounds, 
he  again  writes  to  his  friend,  "  I  do  protest  to  you  that  I  am  so  tired,  of  my 
present  manner  of  passing  my  time — however  I  may  be  kept  in  countenance 
by  the  number  of  those  of  my  own  rank  and  superior  fortune — that  I  never 
reflect  upon  it  without  shame."  Lord  Carlisle  abandoned  his  dangerous  course 
when  not  too  late.  This  was  not  the  case  with  one  of  far  higher  intellect. 
There  is  no  scenic  representation  of  the  horrors  of  gambling  so  truly  pathetic 
as  tho  history  of  Charles  Fox,  nor  one  which  conveys  more  fearful  warnings. 

•  "Selwyn  and  his  Contemporaries,"  vol.  iii.  p.  247. 
t  Grosley— **Tour  to  London  in  1765,"  vol  i.  p.  UO, 
t  *♦  Selwyn,"  iv.  147.  §  Ibid.,  tuI  148. 
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The  precocious  son  of  lord  Holland  was  fumislied,  by  the  overweening 
fondness  of  his  father,  with  guineas  to  stake  at  the  gaming-table  at  Spa,  when 
he  was  a  boy  of  fifteen.  '*  Let  nothing  be  done,"  said  the  rival  of  Chatham^ 
^*  to  .break  Charles's  spirit ;  the  world  will  effect  that  business  soon  enough.*' 
He  soon  was  in  Parliament.  The  acquirements  of  the  joung  politician  were 
as  extraordinary  as  his  abilities.  His  profligacy  was  as  remarkable  as  either. 
Lord  Brougham  says :  ^*  The  dissipated  habits  of  the  times  drew  him,  before 
the  age  of  manhood,  into  the  whirlpool  of  fashionable  excess.  .  .  •  The 
noble  heart  and  sweet  disposition  of  this  great  man  passed  unscathed  through 
an  ordeal  which,  in  almost  every  other  instance,  is  found  to  deaden  all  the 
kindly  emotions.'*  *  Yet  these  excesses,  at  that  period  of  his  life  when  his 
transcendant  powers  had  placed  him  in  the  flrst  rank  as  a  party  leader,  mate- 
rially diminished  the  confidence  which  the  nation  would  otherwise  have  reposed 
in  him,  and  not  unjustly  rendered  him  obnoxious  to  his  soyereign.  They. had 
probably  a  more  fatal  consequence  in  the  encouragement  of  the  heir-apparent 
in  a  course  of  profligacy,  which  the  lower  nature  of  the  prince  of  Wales  che- 
ri;ihed  into  that  confirmed  sensuality  which  rendered  him  unfit  for  the  duties 
of  his  high  station,  and  made  him  odious  as  a  sovereign  to  a  people  who  would 
otherwise  have  supported  him  with  something  better  than  **  mouth-honour." 
lu  1772,  Fox  was  a  lord  of  the  Admiralty,  opposing,  as  a  member  of  the 
government,  the  petition  of  some  of  the  clergy  that  subscription  to  the 
thirty-nine  articles  should  not  be  enforced  at  the  Universities.  G-ibbon 
writes,  "  Charles  Fox  prepared  himself  for  that  holy  work  by  passing  twenty- 
two  hours  in  the  pious  exercise  of  hazard  ;  his  devotion  only  cost  him  about 
five  hundred  pounds  an  hour — in  all,  eleven  thousand  pounds."  Lord  Car- 
lisle said  of  him  at  this  period  :  "  He  is  not  following  the  natural  bent  of  his 
genius ;  for  that  would  lead  him  to  all  serious  inquiry  and  laudable  pur- 
suits." t  In  1778,  Fox  was  in  opposition — with  a  distant  prospect  of  office. 
Lord  Carlisle  then  says,  '*  1  do  think  it  does  Charles,  or  ought  to  do,  great 
credit,  that  under  all  his  distresses  he  never  thinks  of  accepting  a  place  on 
terms  that  are  in  the  least  degree  disreputable."  X  In  1779,  the  same  friend 
writes,  *^  Charles  tells  me  that  he  has  not  now,  nor  has  had  for  some  timo, 
one  guinea,  and  is  happier  on  that  account."  §  Yet  though  he  possessed  this 
extraordinary  elasticity  of  mind — could  be  found  calmly  reading  Herodotus 
iu  the  morning  after  having  lost  his  last  shilling  the  previous  night — ^yet  his 
sense  of  degradation,  when  he  had  to  borrow  money  of  club-waiters,  and  saw 
his  goods  seized  in  execution,  must  have  been  somewhat  real,  however  care- 
fully concealed.  What  might  he  iiot  have  been,  great  as  be  was,  had  he  pos- 
sessed the  firmness  of  Wilberforce,  founded  upon  a  juster  sense  of  honour 
than  Fox  possessed.  Wilberforce  has  recorded  his  dub-experience  when  he 
came  up  to  London,  young  and  rich,  the  member  for  Hull,  in  1780 :  "  Tho 
very  first  time  I  went  to  Boodle's,  I  won  twenty-five  guineas  of  the  duke  of 
Norfolk.  I  belonged  at  that  time  to  five  clubs — Miles  and  Evans's,  Brookes's, 
Boodle's,  White's,  and  Goostree's.  The  first  time  I  was  at  Brookes's, 
scarcely  knowing  any  one,  I  joined  from  mere  shyness  in  play  at  the  Faro 
table,  where  George  Selwyn  kept  bank.     A  friend  who  knew  my  inexperience, 

•  Lord  Brougham — "  Statesmen  of  the  time  of  George  III.** 

t  **SeU7n."  vol.  iiL  p.  23.  :;:  Ifnd.,  p. 292.  §  Ihid,  woL  It.  p.  1C5. 
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and  regarded  me  as  a  victim  decked  out  for  ftacrifice,  called  out  to  me,  *  Wbat, 
Wilberforce,  is  that  you  P  *  Selwyn  quite  resented  the  interference,  and, 
turning  to  him,  said  in  his  most  expressive  tone, '  O,  Sir,  don*t  interrupt  Mr. 
Wilberforce ;  he  could  not  be  better  employed.' "  *  Some  time  after,  he  was 
persuaded  to  keep  the  bank  at  a  Faro  table  of  one  of  the  dubs.  *'  As  the 
game  grew  deep,"  says  his  son,  "  he  rose  the  winner  of  six  hundred  pounds. 
Much  of  this  was  lost  by  those  who  were  only  heirs  to  future  fortunes,  and 
could  not  therefore  meet  such  a  call  without  inconyenience.  The  pain  he 
felt  at  their  annoyance  cured  him  of  a  taste  which  seemed  but  too  likely  to 
become  predominant.*'  t  Pitt  once  displayed  intense  earnestness  in  games 
of  chance,  but  he  suddenly  abandoned  gambling  for  ever.  He  shunned  the 
rock  upon  which  his  rival  had  been  wrecked. 

In  the  letters  of  some  of  the  fine  gentlemen  of  the  time  of  Gleorge 
Selwyn,  we  find  them  writing  about  dress  much  in  the  style  of  boarding- 
school  misses — giving  their  friends  in  Paris  commissions  for  velvet  Buit6  and 
embroidered  ruffles.  The  Macaroni  Club  was  in  great  repute  at  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  George  III.  Wraxall,  in  1815,  laments  over  the  change 
which  forty  years  had  produced :  '*  That  costume,  which  is  now  confined  to 
the  levee,  or  the  drawing-room,  was  then  worn  by  persons  of  condition,  with 
few  exceptions,  everywhere,  and  every  day."  Mr.  Fox  and  his  friends  *^  first 
threw  a  discredit  on  dress.  From  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  Clubs  in 
St.  James's  Street,  the  contagion  spread  through  the  private  assemblies  of 
London."  The  glories  of  buckles  and  ruffles  perished  in  the  ascendancy  of 
pantaloons  and  shoe-strings.  **  Dress  never  totally  fell,  till  the  era  of 
Jacobinism  and  of  Equality  in  1793  and  1794."  % 

Cowper,  in  the  days  of  his  town  life,  wrote  a  paper  on  "  Conversation." 
He  holds  that  it  is  ''  in  vain  to  look  for  conversation,  where  we  might  expect 
to  find  it  in  the  greatest  perfection,  among  persons  of  fashion :  there  it  is 
almost  annihilated  by  universal  card-playing ;  insomuch  that  I  have  heard  it 
given  as  a  reason  why  it  is  impossible  for  our  present  writers  to  succeed  in 
the  dialogue  of  genteel  comedy,  that  our  people  of  quality  scarce  ever  meet 
but  to  game."§  There  is  a  prevailing  opinion,  resting  chiefly  upon  the 
reputation  of  George  Selwyn,  that  this  was  the  age  of  conversational  wit. 
The  sayings  of  witty  men  are  always  reported  very  imperfectly.  Thej  appear 
to  little  advantage  without  the  accessories  that  gave  them  point.  The 
anecdotes  of  Selwyn's  "  social  pleasantry  and  conversatiouid  wit,"  appear  now 
sufficiently  common-place.  It  does  not  require  any  great  force  of  genius  to 
utter  such  witticisms  as  these :  A  member  of  the  Foley  family  having  hurried 
to  the  continent  to  avoid  his  creditors,  Selwyn  remarked,  *'  It  is  a  pass-over 
that  will  not  be  much  relished  by  the  Jews ;"  or  as  this :  Bruce  having  been 
asked  if  there  were  musical  instruments  in  Abyssinia,  and  replying  that  he 
believed  he  saw  only  one  lyre  there.  Selwyn  whispered,  "  Yes,  and  there  ia 
one  less  rince  he  left  the  country.'*  ||  More  vapid  still  were  the  wufiM  of 
James  Hare,  which  had  a  prodigious  reputation ;  for  example :  His  report  of 
Burgoyne  having  been  defeated  at  Saratoga  being  discredited,  Hare  said, 

♦  "  Life  of  Waberforec,"  voL  i.  p.  17.  +  Ihid.  p.  19. 
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"take  it  from  me,  as  a  flying  rumour.*'*  Yet  we  cannot  doubt  that  amidst 
the  frivolity  and  pretence  of  high  society,  the  sterling  qualities  of  Englishmen 
prevailed  over  the  fashionable  attempts  to  imitate  French  vivacity.  Cowper 
truly  says,  "  As  the  English  consist  of  very  different  humours,  their  manner 
of  discourse  admits  of  great  variety ;  but  the  whole  French  nation  converse 
alike." t  Arthur  Young,  travelling  in  France  in  1787,  observes  that  at  the 
tables  d'hdte  of  officers  you  have  a  voluble  garniture  of  indecency  or  nonsense, 
and  at  those  of  merchants,  a  mournful  and  stupid  silence.  "  Take  the  mass 
of  mankind,  and  you  have  more  good  sense  in  half  an  hour  in  England,  than 
in  half  a  year  in  France.**  J  It  is  G-ovemment — ^all,  all,  is  G-overnment, — he 
says.  The  passing  observations  of  the  poet  and  the  traveller  are  confirmed 
by  the  philosopher  who  looks  back  upon  the  manners  of  that  period,  for  a 
solution,  in  part,  of  the  causes  of  the  French  Bevolution :  "  The  men  of 
that  time,  especially  those  belonging  to  the  middle  and  upper  ranks  of  society, 

who  alone  were  at  all  conspicuous,  were  all  exactly  alike Throughout 

nearly  the  whole  kingdom  the  independent  life  of  the  provinces  had  long 
been  extinct ;  this  had  powerfully  contributed  to  render  all  Frenchmen  very 

much  alike In  England,  the  different  classes,  though  firmly  united 

by  common  interests,  still  differed  in  their  habits  and  feelings ;  for  political 
liberty,  which  possesses  the  admirable  power  of  placing  the  citizens  of  a  state 
in  needful  intercourse  and  mutual  dependence,  does  not  on  that  account 
always  make  them  alike.  It  is  the  government  of  one  man  which,  in  the 
end,  has  the  inevitable  effect  of  rendering  all  men  alike,  and  all  mutually 
indifferent  to  their  common  fate.*'  § 

In  England,  "  the  independent  life  of  the  provinces  "  was  as  vigorous  in 
the  days  of  sir  George  Savile  and  the  Associations,  as  in  the  days  of  John 
Hampden  and  Ship-money.  The  squires  of  England  still  exhibited  the 
natuitd  varieties  of  the  rich  soil  upon  which  they  flourished.  From  the 
monotonous  gambling  of  the  fashionables  of  St.  James'-street,  it  is  almost 
pleasant  to  turn  to  the  rougher  amusements  of  the  Country  House.  There 
was  a  considerable  change  in  provincial  manners  during  the  last  half  of  the 
reign  of  George  III.  Fielding  presented  Allworthy,  as  a  portrait  of  Allen, 
the  friend  of  Warburton;  benevolent,  placable,  not  leazned,  but  a  com- 
petent judge  of  literature,  improved  by  much  conversation  with  men  ot 
eminence,  Allworthy  is  one  of  the  class  who,  with  some  narrowness,  gave 
lustre  to  the  great  Country-party  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Squire 
'Western,  coarse,  passionate,  violent  in  his  politics — a  roaring,  drinking  fox* 
hunter — is  not  to  be  wholly  despised,  for  out  of  his  rough  material  was  to 
be  carved  the  decorous  and  considerate  landlord  of  another  century.  There 
were  few  AUworthys  and  many  Westerns  in  the  last  years  of  George  II. 
Soame  Jenyns  has  admirably  described  a  visit  to  sir  John  JoUy,  he  pro- 
posing to  exchange  the  busde  of  London  for  the  soothing  indolence  of  a 
rural  retirement.  It  was  the  race  week,  and  a  great  cavalcade  set  out  from 
the  mansion  to  the  country  town.  The  Ordinary  at  the  Bed  Lion  before  the 
race ;  the  Assembly,  over  a  stable,  after  the  race ;  the  dancing  and  cards ; 

*  "  Selwyn  and  hb  CoDtemporaries,*'  vol.  iiL  p.  285. 
f  *' Gonnoisseiir.** 
t  "  TntTelg  in  France,**  p.  185. 
§  De  Toeqneville— *'  France  before  the  ReTolutioD,*'  ohapw  tuL 
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the  cold  diicken  and  negus ;  tbe  ride  home  as  the  toil  n»e — tlits  repetitioQ 
of  the  nme  dnsarj  rouDd  of  pleasure,  daj  bj  daj,  wearies  the  Iicnidoiiery  who 
gets  mwaj  to  his  quiet  lodgingB  next  door  to  m  braxier*s  at  Cliariiig-cfosvy 
rather  than  star  upon  the  aasoranee  of  the  ladr,  that  though  the  raees  were 
orer  he  should  not  want  diTersiony  for  thej  should  not  be  akme  one  hour  far 
sereral  weeks.*  There  is  m  somewhat  loose  clerical  coanespoodent  o£  George 
Selwrn,  who  describes  Leicester  '^at  re&ee  time'* — the  conntiy  aquiies^ 
with  their  triple  bands  and  triple  buckles  on  their  hats,  **  to  keep  in  their 
no»brain;" — ^"the  dod-pated  yeoman's  son  in  his  Snndaj  clothes, — ^his  drab 
coat  and  red  waistcoat,  tight  leather  breeches,  and  light  graj  wonted 
stockings,  with  one  strap  of  his  shoe  coming  out  from  under  tibe  buckle 
upon  his  iboty — his  lank  hair,  and  silk  handkerchief,  new  for  reoee  time, 
about  his  neck."  With  a  touch  of  real  wit  this  worldlj  parson  finiahes  his 
picture  of  the  jeoman*s  son : — ^  depriving  of  all  grace  und  rendering  odious 
a  well-fancied  oath  from  the  mint  of  the  metropolis,  bj  his  rile  prorineial 
pronunciation."t 

The  Squire  sits  for  the  portrait  of  the  Country  Justice;  whose  notiQiia  of  law 

are  not  Texy  different  from  those  of  the  London  Justice  who  said,  **  he  would 

commit  a  serrant  to  Bridewell  at  any  time  when  a  master  or  mistress  desired 

it."{    The  fox-hunting  justice  before  whom  Fkrson  Adams  is  taken  will  not 

condemn  him  at  once  to  the  hangman :  "  No,  no ;  you  will  be  asked  what  you 

iiare  to  say  for  yourself  when  you  come  on  your  trial ;  we  are  not  trying  you 

now ;  I  shall  only  commit  you  to  gaoL"    Li  yain  the  poor  curate  aaked,  **  Is 

it  no  punishment,  sir,  for  an  innocent  man  to  be  seyeral  months  in  gaol  ?  '* 

His  mittimus  would  haye  been  signed,  had  not  a  bystander  affirmed  that  Mr. 

Adams  was  a  clergyman,  and  a  gentleman  of  yery  good  character.    Then  said 

the  justice,  "  I  know  bow  to  behaye  myself  to  gentlemen  as  well  aa  another. 

Nobody     can    say   1    haye   committed  a   gentleman  since  I   hare    been 

in  the  commission."  §     But  squires  and  justices  were  rapidly  improying.     In 

1761,  a  writer  in  a  periodical  work  called  **  The  Gknius,"  attributes  to  "  the 

iutercourse  between  the  town  and  the  country,  of  late  so  much  more  frequent," 

an  extraordinary  change  which  he  describes  with  a  good  deal  of  viyadty : 

*'  It  is  scarce  half  a  century  ago,  since  the  inhabitants  of  the  distant  counties 

were  regarded  as  a  species  almost  as  different  from  those  of  the  metropolis 

as  the  natiyes  of  the  Cape  of  Gk>od  Hope.    Their  manners,  as  well  aa  dialect, 

were  entirely  proyincial ;  and  their  dress  no  more  resembling  the  habit  of  the 

town,  than  the  Turkish  or  Chinese.    But  time,  which  has  inclosed  commons, 

and  ploughed  up  heaths,  has  likewise  cultiyated  the  minds  and  improved  the 

behayiour  of  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  country.    We  are  no  longer 

encountered  with  hearty  slaps  on  the  back,  or  pressed  to  make  a  breakfast  on 

cold  meat  and  strong  beer;  and  in  the  course  of  a  tour  through  Groat 

Britain  you  will  not  meet  with  a  high-crowned  hat,  or  a  pair  of  rod  stockings. 

Politeness  and  taste  seem  to  have  driyen  away  the  horrid  spectres  of  rudeness 

and  barbarity  that  haunted  the  old  mansion-house  and  its  purlieus,  and  to 

haye  established  their  seats  in  the  country."  ||     In  1766,  the  rey.  W.  Digbj 

writes  to  Selwyn,  from  Coleshill,  "Thank  you  for  your  offer  of  Swift's  works, 

*  "  World,'*  No.  164.  f  "  Selwyn,"  toI.  It.  p.  811. 

t  ''Tom  Jonet,"  book  rii.  chap.  x..  §  "  JoMph  Andrewi.-' 

11  Quoted  in  the  "  Annosl  B^^r/*  for  1761,  p.  206. 
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Thej  are  arrived  at  this  place ;  for  you  must  know  we  are  civilized  enough  in 
this  country  to  have  instituted  a  club  called  a  book-club,  where  I  never  saw 
pipe  nor  tobacco,  and  take  in  all  the  new  things  we  choose.  This  respectable 
corps  consists  of  twenty  neighbouring  clergy  and  squires,  chosen  by  ballot."  * 
In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Country  Squire  is  the  Country  Parson. 
The  permanent  resident  in  the  parish  is  almost  invariably  the  Curate.  The 
incumbent  is  a  pluralist,  who  passes  much  of  his  time  in  London,  or  Bath,  or 
Tunbridge,  or  in  the  nobleman's  establishment  as  chaplain;  the  arduous 
duties  of  his  chaplaincy  demanding  a  freedom  from  common  parochial  offices, 
and  entitling  him  to  hold  several  preferments  and  to  do  the  duties  of  no  cure 
of  souls.  Erom  the  Bevolution  to  the  Bebellion  of  1745,  the  orthodox  cler- 
gyman had  a  decided  tendency  to  Jacobitism.  After  that  period  he  gradually 
became  less  earnest  in  politics,  and  resolutely  applied  himself  to  uphold 
government  and  oppose  innovation.  He  had  his  own  peculiar  business  in 
life  to  perform,  which  was  chiefly  to  make  himself  as  comfortable  as  possible. 
The  indecorum,  if  not  the  profligacy,  of  a  large  number  of  the  English 
clergy,  for  a  period  of  half  a  century,  is  exhibited  by  too  many  contemporary 
witnesses  to  be  considered  as  the  exaggeration  of  novelists,  satirical  poets, 
travellers,  and  dissenters.  Passages  of  every  variety  of  writer — private  cor- 
respondence now  laid  open — strictures  of  those  of  their  own  profession — are 
overwhelming  in  their  testimony  to  this  deplorable  laxity  of  morals.  Bidicule, 
pity,  indignation,  produced  little  or  no  change  for  more  than  a  generation. 
The  curate  of  Pielding,  engaged  in  a  most  excellent  political  discourse  with 
the  squire,  during  which  they  made  a  libation  of  four  bottles  of  wine  to  the 
good  of  their  country,  is  a  sober  picture.f  The  young  feUow  of  SmoUett,  in 
the  rusty  gown  and  cassock,  confederating  with  the  exciseman  to  cheat  two 
farmers  at  cards,  swearing  terrible  oaths,  and  talking  gross  scandal  of  his 
rogue  of  a  vicar,  is  probably  a  caricature.^  The  visitation  dinner  of  Gold- 
smith, in  which  all  are  gormandizing,  from  the  bishop  to  Dr.  Marrowfat, 
may  be  received  as  the  fancy-piece  of  a  great  humorist.§  The  Jack  Quick- 
set of  Colman  and  Thornton  is  the  representative  of  those  "  ordained  sports- 
men, whose  thoughts  are  more  taken  up  with  the  stable  or  the  dog-kennel 
than  the  church ;  who  are  regarded  by  their  parishioners  not  as  parsons  oi 
the  parish,  but  as  squires  in  orders ."||  The  wits,  it  may  be  said,  are  tLus 
attacking  a  sacred  profession  in  the  wantonness  of  their  scurrility.  What 
shall  we  say  to  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Knox,  head-master  of  Tunbridge  school  p 
'^  The  public  have  long  remarked  with  indignation,  that  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  coxcombs,  drunkards,  debauchees,  and  gamesters  who  figure  at 
the  watering-places,  and  all  public  places  of  resort,  are  young  men  of  IJie 
sacerdotal  order."  %    What,  to  the  "  shepherd  "  of  Crabbe  ? 

*'  A  jovial  youth,  vbo  thinks  his  Sunday  task 
As  much  as  God  or  man  can  fairly  ask ;  '* 

who  comes  not  to  the  sick  pauperis  bed ;  and  who,  when  the  bier  is  bom^  to 
the  churchyard,  is  too  busy  to  perform  the  last  office  "till  the  day  of  prayer."  •• 

♦  "Selwyn,"  toI.  iL  p.  23.  +  "Tom  Jones,"  book  ir.  c.  10. 

X  "  Roderick  Random,"  c.  9.  §  "  Citiicn  of  the  World,"  No.  Iviil. 

I  "Connoissenr,"  No.  105.  t  Knox's  "Essays,"  13. 

••  "TheVUUge." 
VOL.  Tn.^194. 
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Sorely  these  writen  are  not  conspiring  against  their  own  order.  Hear  a 
sober-minded  traveller,  if  the  novelists,  essayists,  and  poets  are  not  to  be 
(^edited :  '^  The  French  clergy  preserved,  what  is  not  always  preserved  in 
England,  an  exterior  decency  of  behaviour.  One  did  not  find  amcmg  them 
poachers  or  fox-hunters,  who,  having  spent  the  morning  in  scampering  after 
hounds,  dedicate  the  evening  to  the  bottle,  and  reel  from  inebriety  to  the 
pulpit.  Such  advertisements  were  never  seen  in  Erance  as  I  have  Heard  of  in 
Engbmd :  '  Wanted  a  curacy  in  a  good  sporting  country,  where  the  duty  is 
light,  and  the  neighbourhood  convivial.'  "  *  A  conscientious  writer  has  pointed 
to  the  reverend  Dr.  Warner  as  an  object  of  contemplation  for  ^'  those  who 
would  hastily  accuse  Fielding  of  exaggeration  in  his  portraitures  taken 
firom  the  church."  f  I^t  us  regard  a  few  traits  of  this  popular  preacher 
from  his  own  letters.  He  desires  Selwyn  to  send  him  "  the  magazine,  with 
the  delicate  amours  of  the  noble  lord,  which  must  be  very  diverting.'*  X  ^ 
describes  a  dinner  with  two  friends — "  We  have  just  parted  in  a  tolerable 
state  of  insensibility  to  the  ills  of  life."  §  "I  have  been  preaching  this 
morning,  and  am  going  to  dine — where  ? — in  the  aflemoon.  We  shall  bolt 
the  door  and — (but  hush !  softly !  let  me  whisper  it,  for  it  is  a  violent  secret, 
and  I  shall  be  blown  to  the  devil  if  I  blab,  as  in  this  house  we  are  Noah  and 
his  precise  family) — and  play  at  cards."  ||  The  Eeverend  Dr.  Warner  is  an 
unimpeachable  witness. 

The  apathy  of  the  Clergy  at  this  period  was  as  injurious  as  their  inde- 
corum. Their  eloquence  was  of  the  tamest  character.  An  accomplished 
foreigner  thus  describes  their  sermons :  *'  The  pulpit  declamation  is  a  most 
tedious  monotony.  The  ministers  have  chosen  it  through  respect  for  religion^ 
which,  as  they  affirm,  proves,  defends,  and  supports  itself  without  having 
any  occasion  for  the  assistance  of  oratory.  With  regard  to  the  truth  of  this 
assertion,  I  appeal  to  themselves,  and  to  the  progress  which  religion  thus 
inculcated  makes  in  England."  ^  Dr.  Campbell  goes  to  the  Temple  Church, 
where  the  brother  of  Thurlow  preached :  "  The  discoure  was  the  most  meagre 
composition,  and  the  delivery  worse.  He  stood  like  Gulliver  stuck  in  the 
marrow-bone,  with  the  sermon,  newspaper-like,  in  his  hand,  and  without 
grace  or  emphasis  he  in  slow  cadence  measured  it  forth."  **  GK)ldsmith  has 
hit  upon  the  true  cause  of  the  dry,  methodical,  and  unaffecting  discourses  of 
the  English  preachers,  delivered  with  the  most  insipid  calmness:  "  Men. of 
real  sense  and  understanding  prefer  a  prudent  mediocrity  to  a  precarious 
popularity ;  and  fearing  to  out-do  their  duty,  leave  it  half  done."  ff  He 
further  says  that  the  lower  orders  are  neglected  in  exhortationa  from  the 
pulpit — "they  who  want  instruction  most  find  least  in  our  religious 
assemblies."  The  fear  of  being  called  Methodists  was  one  of  the  causes 
that  made  too  many  of  the  clergy  careless  in  their  lives  and  indifferent  in 
their  vocation. 
When  Cowper  denounced 

"  A  priesthood,  such  as  BaaVs  was  of  old,** 

♦  Arthur  Young— "Trayels  in  France,"  1789,  p.  543. 
+  Forster—**  Life  of  Goldsmith." 

t  "Selwyx^"  iii  894.  §  Ibid.,  Ir.  132.  |1  lUd,,  p.  285. 

nr  GroeleT— "  Tour  to  London,"  yol.  iL  p.  105.  *•  ♦'  Diary,"  p,  23. 

+t  "Essays,"  No.  17. 
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he  tracked  the  '*  deep  mischief"  to  its  source.    '^  The  sage,  called  Discipline/' 
had  ceased  to  be  reverenced  in  '* colleges  and  halls;"  he  had  declined  into 
the  vale  of  years;   had  fallen  sick  and  died.     Then  '* study  languished, 
emulation  slept,  and  virtue  fled."     The  schools  became  a  scene  of  solemn 
farce ;  scrutiny  went  stone  blind ;  gowns  were  mere  masquerade.*    Is  this 
only  the  declamation  of  a  poetical  enthusiast,  moping  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ouse  ?    A  distinguished  fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  a  master-of- 
artSy  describes  the  externals  of  that  consecrated  place — superb  dining  halls ; 
painted  chapels;   a  peculiar  race  in  the  streets;    doctors  and  proctors  in 
solemn  procession,  with  velvet  sleeves,  scarlet  gowns,  and  hoods  black,  red, 
and  purple.    He  then  tells  us  what  all  this  parade  ends  in — the  most  absurd 
forms  of  examination  for  degrees,  '^  in  which  the  greatest  dunce  usually  gets 
his  testimonium  signed  with  as  much  ease  and  credit  as  the  finest  genius," 
in  one  stage  of  the  process;  and  in  another,  when  ''the  examiners  and 
the   candidates  often  converse    on  the    last  drinking  bout,  or  read  the 
newspaper,  or  a  novel,  or  divert  themselves  as  well  as  they  can  in  any 
manner,  till  the  clock  strikes  eleven,  when  all  parties  descend,  and  the 
testimonium   is  signed    by  the  masters."    .  So  much    for  the  Bachelor's 
degree,  which  is  attained  after  four  years*  term-keeping.    For  the  degree 
of  Master-of-Arts   three    more    years    must    be    employed    in  trumpery 
formalities ;  and  then,  "  after  again  taking  oaths  by  wholesale,  and  paying 
the    fees,"    the   academic   issues  into    the  world  with    an    ''  undeniable 
passport  to  carry  him  through  it  with  credit."t    "  Accidental  visitors  to  Ox* 
ford,"  writes  Knox,  "  are  naturally  led  to  conclude  that  here,  at  length,  wis- 
dom, science,  learning,  and  whatever  else  is  praiseworthy,  for  ever  flourish 
and  abound."     The  Prussian  clergyman,  walking  into  Oxford  at  midnight, 
was  introduced  by  a  courteous  pedestrian,  who  had  overtaken  him  on  the  road, 
to  an  alehouse.     "  How  great,"  he  says,  "  was  my  astonishment,  when,  on 
being  shewn  into  a  room,  I  saw  several  gentlemen  in  academic  dress,  sitting 
round  a  large  table,  each  with  his  pot  of  beer  before  him."    He  thought  it 
extraordinary  that  at  this  unseasonable  hour,  he  should  suddenly  find  himself 
in  a  company  of  Oxonian  clergy.    The  foreigner  was  kindly  received.    He 
told  them  stories  of  riots  in  German  universities.    ''  O,  we  are  very  unruly 
here,  too,"  said  one  of  the  gentlemen,  as  he  took  a  huge  draught  of  his  beer, 
and  smote  the  table  with  his  fist.   One  "  weakly  and  impiously  attempted  to  be 
witty  at  the  expense  of  scripture  ;  and  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  able  to 
convict  him  of  his  ignorance  of  its  language  and  meaning."    As  the  morning 
drew  near,  after  a  carousal  which  stupified  the  German,  the  gentleman  who  in- 
troduced him  ''  suddenly  exclaimed, '  I  must  read  prayers  this  morning  at  All 
Souls.'  "  X     Cambridge  was  not  behind  Oxford  in  its  capacity  of  qualifying 
its  students  as  ''  gamesters,  jockies,  brothellers  impure."     Wilberforce  en* 
tered  St.  John's,  in  1776,  at  the  age  of  seventeen.    He  teUs  us  his  experience: 
**  I  was  introduced,  on  the  very  first  night  of  my  arrival,  to  as  licentious  a  set 
of  men  as  can  well  be  conceived.    They  drank  hard,  and  their  conversation 
was  even  worse  than  their  lives.    I  lived  amongst  them  for  some  time,  though 
I  never  relished  their  society ;   often,  indeed,  I  was  horror-struck  at  their 

•  «« The  Talk,"  b.  2.  t  Knox— Eaeay  77. 

X  Iforitii— <*  TiATels  in  Sogland,  in  1782.*' 
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oondact;  and  after  the  first  jear,  I  shook  off  in  great  measure  mj  con* 
oeetion  with  them."  He  got  into  better  society;  be  lived  much  among  the 
FellowB  of  the  College.  "  But  those,"  he  complains,  **  witb  whom  I  was  in- 
timate, did  not  act  towards  me  the  part  of  Christians,  or  even  of  honest  men. 
Their  object  seemed  to  be,  to  make  and  keep  me  idle.  If  erer  I  appeared 
studious  they  would  saj  to  me, '  Whj  in  the  world  should  a  man  of  your  for- 
tune trouble  himself  with  lagging  ?  "*  *  Wilberforoe  was  one  of  the  few  who 
30uld  ^'  escape  contagion,  and  emerge  pure  from  to  foul  a  pooL" 

It  would  be  absurd  to  imagine  that  the  professional  class,  and  the  trading 
class,  were  untainted  amidst  the  corruptions  of  the  time.  ''Profusion 
unrestrained  "  producing  unmitigated  selfishness,  was  not  likelj  to  decrease, 
during  half  a  century  of  yery  rapidly  increasing  wealth,  amongst  those  who 
had  a  more  than  common  share  of  the  national  advantages.  Public  servants 
were  as  rapacious  in  1783,  as  when,  forty  years  before,  Smollett  carried  his 
qualification  for  a  surgeon's  mate  to  the  Navy  Office,  and  found  that  he  had 
not  the  slightest  chance  of  an  appointment,  ''without  a  present  to  the 
Secretary,  with  whom  some  of  the  Commissioners  went  snacks.*'  t  It  was 
the  system  of  corruption  whiqh  gave  the  charge  of  a  man-of-war  to  the 
brutal  captain  Oakum,  who  declared  with  terrible  oaths  that  there  should 
be  no  sick  in  his  ship,  while  he  had  the  command ;  and  which  chose  for  his 
successor,  captain  Whiffle,  who  came  on  board  in  a  coat  of  pink-colouied 
silk,  lined  with  white ;  his  hair  flowing  upon  his  shoulders  in  ringlets ;  his 
blue  meroquin  shoes  studded  with  diamond  buckles — Whiffle,  who  languished 
on  a  sofa,  his  head  supported  by  his  valet-de-chambre,  who  from  time  to 
time  applied  a  smelling-bottle  to  his  nose.^  Such  were  the  yermin  of  the 
navy,  till  Eodney  taught  even  fribbles  to  fight,  and  Collingwood  showed 
bullies  how  gentle  manners  and  tenderness  of  heart  could  be  combined  with 
the  most  heroic  courage.  The  Weasels  and  other  reptiles  of  the  army  were 
gradually  exchanged  for  such  as  went  from  the  ball-room  at  Brussels  to  fight 
in  silk  stockings.  Young  men  of  fashion  drank  deep  and  swore  hard ;  but 
if  they  saw  service,  and  they  had  ample  opportunities  in  Chatham's  day, 
they  might  have  some  sense  of  religion  upon  the  principle  laid  down  by 
corporal  Trim,  that  when  a  soldier  "  is  fighting  for  his  king,  and  for  his  own 
life  and  his  honour  too,  he  has  the  most  reason  to  pray  to  Gt>d  of  any  one 
in  the  whole  world."  § 

The  Medical  Profession  was  so  distracted  by  jealousies  and  rivalries 
between  its  different  ranks,  and  between  individuals  of  the  same  rank,  that, 
from  Garth  to  Eoote,  the  satirists  have  always  a  joke  ready  for  the 
physician's  pomp  and  the  apothecary's  rapacity.  The  Law  was  necessarily 
open  to  the  ridicule  which  properly  attached  to  the  inflated  harangues  and 
absurd  technicalities  of  the  Courts — "injunctions,  demurrers,  sham-pleas, 
writs  of  error,  rejoinders,  sur-rejoinders,  rebutters,  sur-rebutters,  replica- 
tions, exceptions,  essoigns,  and  imparlance."  ||  Quackery  was  keeping  pace 
with  the  progress  of  luxury.  Litigation  was  encouraged  by  the  multipli- 
cation of  statutes,  and  by  the  general  ignorance  even  of  the  educated,  of 

♦  '*  Life  of  Wilbcrforce,"  vol.  i.  p.  10.  +  »'  Roderick  BandoBJ,*'  chap,  xviii. 

t  "Roderick  Random,"  chap,  xixif.  §  ''Triairam  Shandy.** 
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the  laws  and  couBtitutioQ  of  their  own  country,  "  a  species  of  knowledge  in 
which  the  gentlemen  of  England  have  been  more  remarkably  deficient  than 
those  of  all  Europe  besides."  * 

The  members  of  the  Mercantile  Class  were,  in  London  especially,  accumu- 
lating wealth,  and  losing  respectability.  The  citizen  of  the  beginning  of  the 
century  had  become  a  hybrid  of  fashion  before  its  close.  After  G-eorge  III. 
had  been  ten  years  on  the  throne  the  traders  began  to  desert  the  city.  The 
capacious  mansion  in  the  narrow  street  was  given  up  for  the  iDconvenient 
house  in  the  new-built  square.  It  is  curious  to  mark  the  changes  in  the 
fashionable  estimate  of  locality.  The  citizen  of  ninety  years  ago  is  reproached 
for  ^*  the  petty  vanity  of  residing  in  the  circle  of  fashion ;  to  have  descended 
from  the  first  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Exchange  to  be  the  last  in  Blooms- 
bury  square."  t  The  Essayist  asks  a  question,  which  has  not  yet  been  more 
satisfactorily  answered  than  he  answers  it: — '*  When  the  rich  and  respec- 
table leave  it,  who  are  to  fill  its  magistracies  and  its  council  ?  The  lower 
orders  of  tradesmen,  destitute  of  education  and  of  liberal  views,  and  thrust 
forward  into  office  by  nothing  but  their  own  pragmatical  activity."  The  city 
had  its  evil  reputation  for  gluttony  and  ignorance,  which  might  be  some  ex- 
cuse for  the  men  of  refinement  and  education  deserting  it.  Dr.  Campbell 
is  taken  to  dine  with  a  citizen.  He  says,  **  I'll  do  so  no  more,  for  there  is  no 
entertainment  but  meat  and  drink  with  that  class  of  people."  X  When 
Johnson  was  told  that  the  society  of  Twickenham  chiefly  consisted  of  opulent 
tradei^s,  retired  from  business,  he  declared  that  he  never  much  liked  that 
class  of  people ;  '*  for,  sir,  they  have  lost  the  civility  of  tradesmen,  without 
acquiring  the  manners  of  gentlemen."  §  Johnson's  contempt  of  trade  was 
one  of  his  prejudices.  Boswell  asked,  "  What  is  the  reason  we  are  angry  at 
a  trader's  having  opulence  ?  "  The  answer  was,  "  the  reason  is,  we  see  no 
qualities  in  trade  that  should  entitle  a  man  to  superiority."  Seasonable  men 
have  ceased  to  be  angry  at  a  trader's  having  opulence,  provided  his  wealth 
has  proceeded  from  the  true  qualities  of  a  tradesman,  honesty,  skill,  perse- 
verance, decision  of  character — qualities  that  in  any  position  "  should  entitle 
a  man  to  superiority."  It  is  the  pretence  to  be  what  they  are  not  that  has 
always  made  the  timers  ridiculous.  Mr  Zachary  Fungus  learning  to  dance, 
and  practising  fencing,  and  keeping  his  riding-master  waiting  while  he  recites 
the  speech  which  he  has  learnt  from  Mr.  Gruel, ''  the  great  orationer  who  has 
published  a  book,"  by  which  Eungus  hopes  to  rise  in  the  state ;  || — this  is 
the  citizen  to  be  despised,  whether  he  be  exhibited  by  Mr.  Foote,  or  ba 
labelled  as  *'  a  snob  "  by  a  greater  humorist. 

Fielding,  in  "  The  Covent  Garden  Journal,"  has  an  amusing  paper  on  th6 
power  of  "the  fourth  estate,"  by  which  he  means  "the  mob."  Their 
insolence  to  passengers  on  the  river,  "  whose  dress  entitles  them  to  be  of 
a  different  order  from  themselves;"  their  rudeness  on  the  footpaths  of  the 
streets ;  the  habits  of  carters  and  draymen  "  to  exclude  the  other  estates 
from  the  use  of  the  common  highways;"  their  abuse  of  women  of  fashion 
in  the  Parks  of  a  Sunday  evening — these  are  the  crimes  which  an  acute 
observer  lays  to  their  charge.     To  the  justice  of  peace  and  the  soldiefi 

*  BUtekatone,  aeetion  L  f  Enox^Enay  8.  t  "DiAiy,**  p.  75. 
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whom  tfaej  bold  in  awe,  he  considers  that  it  is  "  entirely  owing  that  they 
haye  not  long  since  rooted  all  the  other  orders  out  of  the  commonwealth.*'  * 
Foreigners  agree  in  this  species  of  censure.     M.  Groslej  Bays  that  the 
porters,  sailors,  chairmen,  and  day-labourers  who  woric  in  the  atreeta,  *^  are 
as  insolent  a  rabble  as  can  be  met  with  in  countries  without  law  or  police." 
Their  rudeness  to  foreigners  he  espedaUy  dwells  upon ;   and  he  gires  an 
example.     His  servant  had  followed  the  crowd  to  Tyburn,  to  see  three  men 
hsnged.    Betnming  home  through  Oxford-road,  he  was  attacked  by  serenl 
blackguards;    and  Jack  Ketch  joined  in  the  sport.      But  two   or  three 
grenadiers,  belonging  to  the  French  guards,  who  had  deserted,  rescued  their 
countryman.    The  man  was  frightened,  and  would  not  go  t>ut  for  a  fortnight; 
but  M.  Gresley  says  that  if  he,  being  a  stout  fellow,  had  taken  his  coat  off  and 
boxed  with  the  weakest  among  them,  they  would  have  carried  him  home  in 
triumph.     Grosley  admits  that  the  obliging  readiness  of  the  citizena  and 
shopkeepers  sufficiently  consoles  the  foreigner  for  the  insolence  of  the  mob.f 
Nevertheless,  he  affirms  that  "  even  amongst  those  of  the  lowest  rank,  the 
people  of  London,  though  haughty  and  ungovernable,  are  in  themselves  good 
natured  and  humane."     Opposed  to  the  complaint  of  Fielding  against  the 
carters  and  draymen,  the  Frenchman  maintains  that  their  good  nature 
appears  in  their  great  care  to  prevent  the  frays  almost  unavoidable,  amidst 
the  eternal  passing  of  carriages  in  narrow  streets ;  and  in  their  tender  treat- 
ment of  children,  and  persons  low  of  stature,  in  ceremonies  which  attract  a 
crowd.^    Moritz  saw  the  proceedings  at  an  election  in  Covent  G^aiden: 
"  What  is  called  hanging-day  arrived.     There  was  also  a  parliamentary  elec- 
tion.   I  could  only  see  one  of  the  two  sights."    There  was  no  contest,  and 
sir  Cecil  Wray  was  elected,  to  fill  one  vacant  seat.    *'  In  the  area  before  tiie 
hustings  immense  multitudes  of  people  were  assembled,  of  whom  the  greatest 
part  seemed  to  be  of  the  lowest  order."     The  moment  that  the  candidate 
began  to  speak,  "  even  this  rude  rabble  became  all  as  quiet  as  the  raging  sea 
after  a  storm."     Another  gentleman  spoke ;  and  a  gruff  carter  who  stood 
near  our  foreigner  exclaimed,  "  Upon  my  word  that  man  speaks  welL'*     The 
enthusiasm  of  the  Prussian  is  awakened ;  and  it  warms  his  heart  to  see  *'  how 
in  this  happy  country,  the  lowest  and  meanest  member  of  society  thus  une- 
quivocally testifies  the  interest  which  he  takes  in  everything  of  a  pubUc 
nature, — how  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  concur  in  declaring  their  feelings 
and  their  convictions  that  a  carter,  a  common  tar,  or  a  scavenger,  is  still  a 
man  and  an  Englishman,  and  as  such  has  his  rights  and  privileges  defined 
and  known  as  exactly  ai^d  as  well  as  his  king  and  his  kill's  ministers."  § 
Moritz,  who  was  fumiliar  with  our  literature,  had  probably  the  fine  lines  of 
Goldsmith  in  his  mind : 

*'  Fierce  in  their  natiye  hardinea  of  soal, 
True  to  imagined  right  aboTe  contronl. 
While  eren  the  peasant  boasta  these  rights  to  scan. 
And  learns  to  venerate  himself  as  man." 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  when  we  speak  of  the  licentiousness  of  the 
lower  orders  in  the  period  of  which  we  are  writing,  that  they  were  constantlr 

*  No.  40,  Jane  20,  1752. 
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stimulated  bj  demagogues  to  abuse  tbe  liberty  of  which  they  were  proud ; 
that  whatever  was  brutal  in  their  nature  was  not  softened  by  any  care  for 
their  education ;  that  the  police  of  London  was  utterly  inefficient ;  and  that 
the  frequency  of  executions  would  haye  rendered  them  blood-thirsty,  i^ 
with  all  their  curiosity  to  see  men  hanged  (which  low  taste  they  partook  in 
common  with  George  Selwyn  and  others  of  rank),  they  had  not  had  essen- 
tially a  greater  respect  for  human  life  than  any  other  people  in  the  world. 
A  writer,  who  presents  us  many  viyid  but  rather  vague  generalizations  on 
the  manners  of  that  time,  says,  "  The  rabble  of  London,  though  to  this  day 
the  most  brutal  and  odious  rabble  in  Europe,  were  never  sanguinary."  *  This 
is  somewhat  hard  upon  the  rabble  of  London,  if  we  consider  that  they  have 
not  the  advantage  of  those  lessons  of  politeness  enjoyed  by  every  other  rabble 
in  Europe — that  they  are  not  tamed  by  a  soldiery  always  ready  to  shoot  them 
down  vnthout  magistrate  or  riot  act.  "  The  English  rabble,"  continues  this 
historian, ''  are  chiefly  remarkable  for  mischief  and  cowardice.  They  destroy 
property,  but  they  rarely  attempt  life."  One  who  had  a  very  considerable 
experience  in  the  political  power  of  mobs,  was  anxious  that  what  he  considered 
their  courage  should  be  kept  alive  by  the  humanizing  lessons  of  the  gallows. 
Bomilly  describes  a  dinner  in  1785,  at  which  he  was  present  with  John 
Wilkes  and  Mirabeau :  "  The  conversation  turned  upon  the  English  criminal 
law,  its  severity,  and  the  frequency  of  public  executions.  Wilkes  defended 
the  system  with  much  wit  and  good  humour,  but  with  very  bad  arguments. 
He  thought  that  the  happiest  results  followed  from  the  severities  of  our  penal 
law.  It  accustomed  men  to  a  contempt  of  death,  though  it  never  held  out  to 
them  any  cruel  spectacle ;  and  he  thought  that  much  of  the  courage  of 
Englishmen,  and  of  their  humanity  too,  might  be  traced  to  the  nature  of  our 
capital  punishments,  and  to  their  being  so  often  exhibited  to  the  people."  t 
When  the  system  came  to  an  end,  under  which  ninety-seven  malefactors 
were  executed  in  London  in  one  year,  and  twenty  were  hanged  on  one 
morning,  did  the  ** cowardice"  increase;  so  that  "a  file  of  soldiers 
will,  at  any  time,  disperse  the  most  formidable  crowd ;  and  a  few 
resolute  individuals,  armed  with  bludgeons,  can  generally  beat  them  off."  % 
The  admirable  metropolitan  police  of  the  present  day  has  prevented  any 
frequent  opportunities  of  analyzing  the  composition  of  the  qualities  of  the 
Loudon  rabble.  Mischievous  boys  are  generally  more  conspicuous  than 
brutal  men.  The  chairmen  are  gone,  and  so  are  the  street  porters.  That 
large  class  who  stand  behind  carriages  in  plush  breeches  and  silk  stockings, 
lire  no  longer  the  most  turbulent  in  the  theatres ;  no  longer  have  private  riots 
of  their  own,  of  a  character  quite  as  formidable  as  those  of  the  denizens  of 
St.  Giles's.  A  singular  state  of  manners  is  presented  in  the  following  record 
of  a  scene  which  took  place  on  the  11th  of  May,  1764.  '^A  great  dis- 
turbance was  created  at  Sanelagh-house,  by  the  coachmen,  footmen,  &e,, 
belonging  to  such  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  as  will  not  suffer  their  servants 
to  take  vails.  They  began  by  hissing  their  masters ;  they  then  broke  all  the 
lamps  and  outside  vrindows  vnth  stones ;  and  afterwards,  putting  out  their 

♦  Massey — *'  History  during  reign  of  George  III.,"  voL  ii  p.  85. 
T  ''Memoirs  of  Sir  Samuel  Bomilly,'*  toI.  i.  p.  61,  8rd  edit. 
t  Massey. 
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flambeaux,  pelted  the  companj  in  a  moat  audacious  manner  vitb  brickbata, 
wheroby  eereral  were  greatly  hurt,  ao  as  to  render  the  use  of  awords  neces- 
■ary."  •  Can  we  have  better  endence  of  the  disorder  of  all  aocietj,  in  which 
the  valet  emulated  the  indecorum  of  his  maater,  and  the  drunken  mechaoie 
copied  the  drunken  lord. 

The  Police  of  London  in  the  last  ten  years  of  Oeoi^e  II.,  and  through 
the  remaining  years  of  the  century,  was  a  system  that  combined  the  hateful 
and  the  ridiculous  to  an  extent  that  requires  some  strong  power  of  relyine 
upon  evidence  to  bellevo  in.  The  character  of  the  watchman  may  be  found 
in  every  novel.  A  sober  traveller  sums  up  the  qualifications  of  these  ^o- 
tectors  of  life  and  property  :  "  London  has  neither  troops,  patrols,  nor  any 
sort  of  regular  watch ;  and  it  is  guarded  during  the  night  only  hy  old  men 
chosen  from  the  dregs  of  the  people,  who  have  no  other  arms  but  * 
Lmthom  and  a  pole ;  who  patrole  the  streets,  crying  the  hour  eveiy 
time  the  clock  strikes ;  who  proclaim  good  or  bad  weather  in  the 
morning ;  who  come  to  awake  those  who  have  any  journey  to  perform  - 
and  whom  it  is  customary  with  young  rakes  to  beat  and  nee  ill,  when  they 
come  rioting  from  the  taverns  where  they  have  spent  the  night."  f  A  curioua 
example  of  the  influence  of  routine  upon  public  functionaries  is  given  by 
Wraxall.  He  went  out  amidst  the  mob  on  the  worst  night  of  the  riota  of 
1780,  whilst  the  premises  of  Mr.  Langdale,  the  distiller,  were  burning  on 
Holbom  Hill,  aud  a  frantic  mob  was  raging  in  the  street.  "  While  we  stood 
by  the  wall  of  St.  Andrew's  churchyard,  a  watchman,  with  his  lanthom  in  his- 


band,  pasted  us,  calling  the  hour  as  if  in  a  time  ot  profound  tranquillity."  *■ 
The  police-officer  of  that  day  waa  called  a  "  thief-taker," — he  was  in  no  sens^ 
of  the  word  a  detective  or  a  preventive  functionary.    He  knew  the  thieres- 
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and  the  tbieves  knew  him.  His  busiaesB  was  to  "let  tbe  matter  ripen" 
when  he  had  information  of  a  bouse  to  be  brokea  open  or  a  moil  to  be 
robbed.  When  be  was  eure  of  a  capital  conTJction,  he  took  his  man,  and 
obtained  forty  pounds  "  blood-money."  It  was  a  thriving  trade.  "  I 
remember,"  said  Townsend,  tbe  Bow  Street  runner,  "  in  1783,  when  sergeant 
Adair  was  Secorder,  there  were  forty  hung  at  two  executions." 

The  horrible  state  of  tbe  Prisons  in  1738  has  been  already  shown  in  aomtt 
notice  of  s  Eeport  of  a  Parliamentary  Committee.*  We  may  trace  in  tho 
writers  of  fiction  how  little  the  dominion  of  cruelty,  neglect,  and  extortion 
had  been  diminished  at  the  accession  of  Geoi^e  III.  Fielding's  Mr.  Booth 
is  committed  by  an  ignorant  justice  to  Bridewell,  upon  a  charge  of  ossaultiug 
a  watchman,  when  he  had  only  interfered  to  prevent  an  outrage  by  two  men 
of  fortune,  who  bribed  the  constable  to  let  them  escape.  When  he  goes  to 
prison  a  number  of  persons  gather  round  him  in  the  yard,  and  demand 
"  gamisb."  The  keeper  explained  that  it  was  customary  for  every  new  pri- 
soner to  treat  the  others  with  something  to  drink.  Tbe  young  man  had  no 
money  ;  and  the  keeper  quietly  pennitted  the  scoundrels  to  strip  him  of  bis 
clothes.  All  persons  sent  to  Bridewell  were  treated  alike,  so  far  as  the 
prison  discipline  was  concerned.  Three  street  robbers,  certain  to  be  banged, 
were  enjoying  themselves  over  a  bottle  of  wine  and  a  pipe  ;  tbe  man  without 
a  shilling  in  his  pocket,  had  the  prison  allowance  of  a  penny  loaf  and  a  jug 
of  water.f    Felons  and  debtors  were  in  some  cases  separated ;  but  there  was 


QftDg  flf  prlioafln  balng  oonnj«d  to  trtij. 

little  distinction  in  tbe  treatment  of  the  burglar  and  the  bankrupt.  Those 
who  could  pay  exorbitant  fees  had  privileges  and  indulgences — a  full  meal 
and  unlimited  liquor.  In  1778,  John  Howard,  in  his  capacity  of  High 
Sheriff  of  Bedfordshire,  had  his  eyes  opened  to  the  disgraceful  coudition  of 
the  prisons  of  England,  and  the  enormities  committed  in  them.  Before  1776 
he  had  personally  inspected  nearly  every  one  of  these  abodes  of  vice  made 
more  wicked ;  of  innocence  corrupted ;  of  human  beings,  whether  innocent 
or  guilty,  subjected  to  filth,  starvation,  contagious  disease,  and  the  capricious 
temper  of  savage  and  mercenary  gaolers.  In  1777  he  published  his  book 
"On  Prisons."  He  awakened  public  attention  to  the  enl ;  and  the  Legis- 
lature adopted  some  measures  for  its  remedy — measures,  however,  founded 
upon  no  enlarged  principles, — mere  palliatives,  that  fitted  a  state  of  sodetji 

*  inU,  vol.  tL  p.  S3.  f  "Amslia." 
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in  wlucb  expediency  might  suggest  a  few  obvious  chtatgea,  but  where  pria- 
c-iplc  nude  no  attempt  to  go  to  the  root  of  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  Booil 
queationa, — the  mode  of  deRling  with  the  criminal  population.  The  sTstem 
of  the  Hulks  was  commenced  in  177G.  In  nineteen  jreue  7909  conncta 
were  ordered  to  be  punished  with  hard  labour  on  the  Tbamee,  and  in  l^agston 
and  Portsmouth  harbours.  It  was  something  to  hare  given  fewer  Tictims  to 
the  derouiing  maw  of  the  gallows ;  but  it  was  more  than  ten  years  before 
these  offerings  to  Molot^  bad  been  diminished.  But  theHuIka  utterly  &iled 
in  producing  the  reformation  of  offenders.  "  Most  of  them,  Inatead  of 
profiting  by  the  punishment  they  have  suffered,  forgetting  they  vere  under 
sentence  of  death,  and  undismayed  by  the  dangers  they  hare  escaped— 
immediately  rush  into  the  enme  course  of  depredation  and  war&re  upon  the 
public."  *  The  system  of  transportation  to  New  South  Wales  commenced 
in  1787. 

The  efforts  of  indifiduals  to  compensate  for  the  neglect  of  the  government, 
by  associating  benevolent  persons  in  attempts  to  remedy  social  evils,  were  at 
this  period  very  remarkable.  The  reform  effected  by  Howard  wsb  the  seed 
in  good  ground.  But  it  was  not  always  that  energy  such  as  that  of  Howard 
could  be  found  in  companionship  with  his  practical  sense;  or,  at  any  rate, 
that  the  objects  aimed  at  by  philanthropy  should  be  so  little  liable  to  mis- 
direction, and  BO  certain  in  their  results,  as  his  pniification  of  the  prison 
«yatem.    Thomas  Coram,  the  master  of  a  merchant  vessel,  had  seen  in  the 
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neighbourhood  of  Sotherhithe  infsnts  exposed  in  the  streets — lefl  to  perish  by 
their  unnatural  mothers.  He  laboured  hard  to  establish  a  Foundling  Hos> 
pital ;  and  in  1739  obtained  a  charter  for  that  institution  which  now  p 

*  CuIqnLanu— "  FoUoe  of  the  Mttropolu,"  P-  -170,  ed.  18G0. 
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enormoiu  funds  from  aabscriptions  and  from  estates,  but;  whicli  had  originallj^ 
veiy  inadequate  meana  compared  with  the  number  of  those  who  rang  a  bell 
at  the  gate  of  the  hospital,  left  a  child  with  a  particular  mark  upon  it,  and 
waited  its  admission  or  rejection.  In  1756,  the  governors  obtained  a  parlia- 
mentary grant  of  10,000^.,  and  during  the  subsequent  fifteen  years  had 
received  more  than  half  a  miUion  of  the  public  money,  to  distribute  in  a 
maimer  calculated  to  produce  far  greater  evils  than  those  which  they  sought 
to  remedy.  The  wise  legislators  stipulated,  when  the  grant  was  fint  made, 
that  all  chUdren  above  the  age  of  two  months  should  be  received.  Tbe  age  was 
afterwards  limited  to  sis  months.  A  basket  was  hung  at  the  gate,  in  which 
the  deserted  child  was  deposited.  Purveyors  of  Foundlings  started  up  in  the 
country  districts,  who  carried  infanta  to  London  in  panniers  slung  across  a 
horse.  Many  died  on  their  journey.  In  four  jears  from  1756,  children  to 
the  number  of  14,031  were  taken  under  the  management  of  this  institution, 
of  which  only  4400  lived  to  be  apprenticed.  Parliament  then  interfered,  and 
declared  "that  the  indiscriminate  admission  of  all  children  under  a  certain 
age  into  the  hospital  had  been  attended  with  many  evil  oonsequencea,  and 
that  it  be  discontinued."  The  charity  had  offered  a  large  premium  for  vice, 
and  had  been  perfectly  successful  in  the  encouragement  of  what  we  now 
properly  call  "the  great  social  evil."  Another  philanthropist,  towarda  the 
close  of  the  reign  of  Qeorge  II.,  established  two  societies,  which  were  incor- 
porated in  the  subsequent  reign.  The  one  was  "  the  Magdalen  Asylum," — 
the  other  "  the  Marine  Society."  To  take  distressed  boys  out  of  the  streets, 
educate  them  for  the  seaman's  life,  and  place  them  in  the  merchant  service 
or  the  Boyal  Narj,  was  an  object  of  no  doubtful  good.  Jonas  Hauway, 
whose  exertions  mainly  established  these  two  charities,  is  stated  to  have  been 
*'  the  first  man  who  ventured  to  walk  the  streets  of  London  with  an  umbrella 
over  his  head." 


Aniidit  a  good  deal  of  selfish  indulgence  in  their  own  pleasures,  about 
le  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  by  the  noble  and  the  ricb^  there 
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is  abundant  eyidence  that  a  feeling  had  been  awakened  of  consideration  for 
the  miseries  of  the  lowly  and  the  indigent.  Hospitals  for  the  reception  of 
the  sick  and  the  maimed  were  freelj  supported  bj  voluntary  contributions. 
The  Westminster  Hospital  was  the  first  of  this  character,  having  been  insti- 
tuted in  1719.  St.  George's  Hospital  dates  from  1733  ;  the  London  Hospital 
from  1740,  in  which  year  the  Middlesex  Hospital  was  also  established ;  and 
the  Snudl  Pox  Hospital  was  opened  in  1746.  But  no  benefit  to  aocietj  was 
greater  than  that  produced  by  the  partial  extension  of  education  to  the  hnm- 
blest  classes  of  the  community.  The  old  foundation-schools  had,  in  too  many 
instances,  been  wholly  diverted  from  their  original  purpose  of  general  instruc- 
tion, to  provide  sinecures  for  clergymen,  who  pretended  to  instruct  the  few 
pupils  to  whom  they  could  not  refuse  admission.  Their  funds  were  wasted 
and  misappropriated  till,  in  our  own  day,  a  man  of  extraordinary  rigour  tore 
down  the  cobwebbed  screen  that  patronage  and  venality  had  raised  up,  to 
defraud  the  children  of  this  land  of  their  inheritance.  What  were  called  the 
Free  Schools,  or  Charity  Schools,  dispensed  reading  and  writing  to  select 
parties  of  boys  and  girls,  marked  out  for  the  ridicule  of  their  companions  by 
a  grotesque  and  antiquated  costume.  These  boys  were  fortunate  if  they 
obtained  a  sufiicient  knowledge  of  arithmetic  to  serve  behind  a  counter  with- 
out a  Beady  Beckoner.  Fielding  has  touched  upon  the  state  of  popular 
instruction  in  his  day,  according  to  the  experience  of  Joseph  Andrews: 
"  Joey  told  Mr.  Adams  that  he  had  very  early  learnt  to  read  and  write,  by 
the  goodness  of  his  father,  who,  though  he  had  not  interest  enough  to  get 
him  into  a  charity  school,  because  a  cousin  of  his  father's  landlord  did  not 
vote  on  the  right  side  for  a  churchwarden  in  a  borough  town,  yet  had  been 
himself  at  the  expense  of  sixpence  a  week  for  his  learning.*'  The  extension 
of  instruction  to  which  we  have  referred  was  the  work  of  Bobert  Baikes, 
the  proprietor  of  the  "  Gloucester  Journal."  This  excellent  man  was  struck 
by  the  degraded  state  of  the  children  in  the  suburbs  of  his  city.  On  a  Sunday 
their  numbers  were  increased ;  and  their  filth  and  disorderly  conduct  more 
revolting.  He  procured  a  few  women  to  teach  some  to  read  on  the  Sunday ; 
he  persuaded  them  to  go  to  church  with  clean  hands  and  face  and  combed 
hair  ;  he  gave  them  Testaments.  Their  self-respect  was  raised  ;  from  outcasts 
they  became  capable  of  honest  industry.  The  good  example  was  rapidly  fol- 
lowed ;  and  Sunday  Schools  were  established  all  over  the  kingdom,  after  the 
successful  experiment  of  1781. 

As  we  approach  the  period  we  have  assigned  as  the  limit  to  this  general 
view  of  Manners,  we  find  that  there  has  been,  in  some  degree,  an  awakening 
of  society  to  a  more  decorous,  and,  we  may  therefore  presume,  to  a  more 
virtuous  exhibition  of  character  and  conduct.  Literature  has  been  very 
materially  purified.  Scenes  and  expressions  in  writers  of  fiction,  which  were 
held  to  be  natural  and  amusing  in  the  middle  of  the  century,  were  deemed 
gross  and  revolting  towards  its  close.  Whether  these  exceptionable  passages 
were  derived  from  the  tone  of  the  age — which  is  most  probable ;  or  were  the 
oozings  out  of  the  impure  thoughts  of  the  writers,  which  we  are  unwilling  ia 
believe — it  is  certain  that  they  have  condemned  Fielding,  Smollett,  ana 
Sterne  to  an  oblivion  from  which  their  great  powers  would  otherwise  have 
saved  them.  We  see,  also,  that  the  miseries  of  poverty  and  the  degradation 
of  ignorance  had  stirred  up  some  feeling  of  what  was  required  for  the  miti- 
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gation  of  evils  not  absolutely  associated  with  humble  station.  In  high  life, 
the  example  of  the  Court  was  working  a  gradual  reformation.  But  there 
were  influences  more  potent  in  operation  to  produce  a  more  vital  change 
than  Literature  or  Fashion. 

The  observant  Frenchman  to  whom  we  have  several  times  referred,  M. 
Grosley,  says,  of  "  the  sect  of  the  Methodists," — "  this  establishment  has 
borne  all  the  persecutions  that  it  could  possibly  apprehend  in  a  country  as 
much  disposed  to  persecution  as  Eugland  is  the  reverse."  •  The  light  lite- 
rature of  forty  years  overflows  with  ridicule  of  Methodism.  The  preachers 
are  pelted  by  the  mob ;  the  converts  are  held  up  to  execration  as  fanatics  or 
hypocrites.  Yet  Methodism  held  the  ground  it  had  gained.  It  had  gone 
forth  to  utter  the  words  of  truth  to  men  little  above  the  beasts  that  perish, 
and  it  had  brought  them  to  regard  themselves  as  akin  to  humanity.  The 
time  would  come  when  its  earnestness  would  awaken  the  Church  itself  from 
its  somnolency,  and  the  educated  classes  would  not  be  ashamed  to  be  reli- 
gious.  There  was  wild  enthusiasm  enough  in  some  of  the  followers  of 
Whitefield  and  Wesley ;  much  self-seeking ;  zeal  verging  upon  profaneness ; 
moral  conduct  strangely  opposed  to  pious  profession.  But  these  earnest  men 
left  a  mark  upon  their  time  which  can  never  be  eflaced.  The  obscure  young 
students  at  Oxford,  in  1736,  who  were  flrst  called  "  Sacramentarians,"  then 
*'  Bible  Moths,"  and  finally  "  Methodists,"  to  whom  the  regular  pulpits  were 
closed,  and  who  then  went  forth  to  preach  in  the  fields — who  separated  from 
the  Church  more  in  form  than  in  reality — produced  a  moral  revolution  in 
England  which  probably  saved  us  from  the  fate  of  nations  wholly  abandoned 
to  their  own  devices. 

The  individuality  of  opinion  and  conduct  which  is  so  characteristic  of 
England — so  different  to  the  "all  men  alike"  of  Fraace — ^led  the  two 
founders  of  Methodism  into  different  paths.  The  principle  of  individuality 
originally  isolated  them  from  the  torpid  religion  and  the  lax  morality  of  the 
college  life.  It  sent  them  to  preach  to  the  neglected  poor  wherever  vice  and 
ignorance  most  abounded,  without  much  regard  to  the  discipline  of  the 
Church  of  which  they  were  members.  But  the  characters  of  Whitefield  and 
"Wesley  were  in  some  respects  very  different.  Whitefield  was  satisfied  with 
rousing  the  sinful  and  tbe  indifferent  by  his  own  fervid  eloquence,  without  pro* 
viding  for  the  systematic  continuance  of  his  personal  efforts.  His  preaching 
created  a  host  of  followers,  who,  branchiug  off  in  their  several  localities,  were 
content  to  be  led  by  men  without  education.  Starting  up  as  teachers  from 
the  lowest  ranks,  such  men,  although  too  vain  and  presumptuous  to  see  theii 
own  incompetence,  were  nevertheless  better  judges,  in  many  cases,  than  the 
educated  clergy,  of  the  mode  in  which  rude  natures  could  be  most  effectually 
awakened  to  penitence  for  sin.  Wesley,  on  the  other  hand,  saw  the  danger 
of  this  indiscriminate  admission  of  every  fanatic  to  be  a  gospel-preacher ; 
and  he  instituted  and  perfected  by  his  incessant  labours  that  remarkable 
organization  known  as  Wesley  ism.  The  exertions  of  these  two  men,  each 
pursuing  tracks  not  essentially  diverging  Jiowever  separate,  had  produced 
effects  in  half  a  century  of  which  their  opponents  could  have  formed  no 
adequate  estimate.    The  clergy,  who  preached  and  wrote  against  the  excesses 

*  '*  Obacrvafcions  on  England,*'  rol.  L  p.  350. 
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of  coane  enthuaiasts— -the  wits,  wbo  exhibited  hTpocrisy  and  crediilit3r  npon 
the  stage,  in  the  endeavour  to  laugh  down  the  Methodiflta-— oould  net  whoUj 
shut  their  eyes  to  the  conyiction  that  there  was  a  real  power  at  work  which 
touched  other  natures  than  such  as  those  of  the  Mawworma  and  Mrs.  Ckdes. 
The  power  could  not  be  despised  which  made  floods  of  tears  roll  down  the 
sooty  cheeks  of  the  colliers  of  Kiugswood ;  and  which,  penetrating  to  Scot- 
land, had  called  the  lowest  of  the  population  of  Glasgow  to  go  forth  to 
Cambuslang,  and  there,  "  at  the  foot  of  the  brae  near  the  kirk,"  hear  the 
Word  preached  in  the  open  fields,  and  surrender  themselyes  to  an  irresistible 
influence,  such  as  was  wielded  bj  the  Puritans  of  old.    To  assist  in  "  the 
extraordinary  work  of  Cambuslang"  Whitefield  came,  and  saw  tHirij  thou- 
sand persons  assembled  to    receive  the  Sacrament.     There   was  beheld, 
upon  the  largest  scale,  scenes  that  were    familiar    in  England  amongst 
the  earliest  converts  to  Methodism — shrieks,  violent  agitations   of  body, 
shaking  and  trembling,  fainting  and  convulsions.    These  manifestations  were, 
by  one  party  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  ascribed  to  the  delusions  of  Satan ; 
by  another  party,  to  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  by  a  third  party, 
to  natural  causes,  produced  by  sermons  addressed  "  not  to  the  understanding 
of  the  hearers,  but  to  their  imaginations  and  passions."*    These  early 
effects  of  the  fervid  preaching  of  the  new  sect  passed  away.    But  the  gxadu^ 
influence  of  a  more  earnest  sense  of  religion  was  diffused  through  the  whole 
community  of  Britain.     The  members  of  the  Churches  of  Bngland  and 
Scotland  ceased  to  ridicule  even  such  extravagances  as  were  seen  at  "  the 
Cambuslang  conversions."    The  separation  between  Establishment  and  Dis- 
sent became  less  marked  by  bitter  hostility.    The  principle  of  individuality 
was  not  less  strong ;  but  it  gradually  put  off  the  form  of  intolerance,  for  that 
honest  rivalry  in  the  attempt  to  do  good  which  has,  more  than  any  other 
cause,  enabled  us  to  look  back  upon  the  morals  and  manners  of  the  last 
century  as  a  condition  of  society  not  likely  to  return. 

*  6Uielftii^*'Statittical  Account  of  Sootland,'*  vol  r. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

BetcoqMst  of  Indian  sffura — Boatinga  QomnDr-aenenl— Bohill*  «u — N«wCoiuiril  >t  CUimtt* 
— HaaUngi  and  tha  Conndl  oppowd  to  uch  other — Hnncanu—Hii  axseatlon — Dumb- 
UoDi  at  Uadni— Mahratt*  nr— Captare  of  Oiralior— Hjder  All— Tha  OaniaUa  nragsd 
— Hjder  defeated  by  Coot«— Death  of  Hjder— Succeeded  hj  hi*  arai  Tippoo  8aib— Banares 
— Onde — Tlie  Begnma-'Camniittee  of  ibe  Honiea  of  Parliament  on  Indian  Atbira. 

Is  June  1783,  when  the  news  arriTod  at  Calcatta  that  the  preliminarieB 
of  peace  had  been  aigned  between  Great  Britain  and  France,  the  misfortones 
that  had  at  one  time  foreboded  the  downfall  of  the  British  power  in  India 
had  been  mainly  overcome.  The  war  with  Tippoo  Saib  and  hia  French 
aaziliariea  was  fltill  maintained ;  although  it  was  evident  that  the  enei^  of 
Warren  Hastings  had  sncceeded  in  averting  the  danger  in  the  East,  wtucb, 
not  long  before,  appeared  to  threaten  as  calamttona  results  as  those  which 
had  attended  our  arms  in  the  West.  Before  we  resume  our  namtiTe  of  civil 
offiuTB  at  home,  it  will  be  proper  that  we  should  take  up  the  history  of  events 
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in  India,  from  the  period  of  the  appointment  of  HostiDgs   as   the  first 
Oovemor- General.* 

Previous  to  the  nomination  of  Hastings  to  this  high  office  by  the  Act  of 
1778,  he  had,  in  his  capacity  of  Governor  of  Bengal,  struck  out  a  line  of 
policy,  in  which  we  alternately  admire  his  sagacity,  and  blush,  as  his  country- 
men, for  his  unscrupulousness.  In  1772,  he  was  labouring,  as  an  honest 
statesman,  to  repair  as  far  as  possible  the  miseries  produced  by  the  famine 
of  1770,  and  by  judicious  fiscal  arrangements  to  overcome  the  consequent 
embarrassments  in  the  collection  of  the  revenue  of  the  depopulated  districts. 
He  freed  the  country  from  bands  of  robbers,  by  appointing  local  officers  to 
maintain  authority.  He  secured  the  administration  of  justice,  by  instituting 
local  courts  of  law.  If  he  could  have  met,  by  just  means,  the  uneeasiDg 
^iemands  of  the  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company  for  lacs  of  rupees,  he 
would  not  have  resorted  to  those  modes  of  gratifying  the  cupidity  of  his 
masters  for  which  many  apologies  have  been  offered,  but  for  which  no 
adequate  defence  has  ever  been  established.  He  was  a  faithful  servant  to 
the  Company,  not  waiting  for  direct  orders  to  commit  injustice,  but  securing 
his  own  tenure  of  power  by  violating  the  pecuniary  engagements  which 
€live  had  made,  and  by  driving  excellent  bargains,  of  which  the  only  defect 
was  that  they  compromised  the  English  honour.  When  Clive  put  an  end  to 
the  war  amongst  the  native  princes,  giving  the  greater  part  of  Oude  to  the 
Vizier  Sujah  Dowlah,  he  reserved  the  districts  of  Corah  and  Allahabad  for 
the  Mogul,  Shah  Alum,  and  agreed  to  pay  the  fidlen  potentate  twenty-six 
lacs  of  rupees  annually.  The  successor  of  the  great  Mussulman  conquerors 
of  India  was  happy  to  have  a  certain  revenue  for  his  own  luxurious  gratifi- 
cations, and  he  willingly  executed  a  solemn  deed,  giving  the  Snglish 
Company  the  sole  administration  of  the  provinces  of  Bengal,  Orissa,  and 
Bahar.  Hastiugs,  in  1773,  had  a  plausible  excuse  for  setting  aside  those 
arrangements  with  Shah  Alum  which  were  costly  to  the  Company,  or  the 
violation  of  which  would  produce  immediate  advantages.  The  Mogul  had 
become  dependent  upon  the  Mahrattas,  and  had  been  compelled  to  sign  an 
edict  to  transfer  to  them  Corah  and  Allahabad.  Hastings  promptly  occupied 
those  districts  with  English  troops ;  and  resolved  to  pay  no  more  tribute  to 
the  shadow  of  the  sovereignty  of  Hindustan.  Shah  Alum  lost  his  annual 
lacs  of  rupees,  which  amounted  to  nearly  three  hundred  thousand  pounds ; 
and  the  districts  which  were  taken  from  him  were  sold  to  Sujah  Dowlah,  the 
Yizier  of  Oude,  for  half  a  million  sterling.  To  manage  these  transactions 
Hastings  paid  a  visit  to  the  Vizier  in  his  city  of  Benares ;  and  there  the  two 
allies  concluded  another  bargain,  which  brought  more  gold  into  the  treasury 
of  Leadenhall-street.  It  was  agreed  that  an  English  army  should  be  hired 
by  Sujah  Dowluh  to  efiect  the  subjugation  of  the  Eohillas — a  race  of  Afghans 
who  were  amongst  the  bravest  and  the  most  civilised  of  the  various  populations 
of  Hindustan.  With  troops  under  the  command  of  colonel  Champion^  the 
Eohilla  country  was  invaded  by  the  English  in  April,  1774,  in  concert  with 
Sujah  Dowlah  and  his  soldiery.  The  English  gained  a  victory.  The  forces 
of  Oude  looked  on;  and  then  applied  themselves  to  devastate  the  fertile 
plains  of  Bohilcund,  and  to  extirpate,  as  far  as  possible,  the  peaceful  and 

•  Ante,  FoL  vi.  p.  336. 
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induBtriouB  mhabitanta.  It  was  one  of  the  charf;es  of  "  high  Crimea  and  mis- 
demeanouTB  "  agaloat  Warren  Haatinga,  that  he  entered  into  a  private  engage- 
ment with  the  N^abob  of  Oude,  "to  fumiah  him,  for  a  stipulated  sum  of  money 
to  be  paid  to  the  East  India  Compaaf,  with  a  bodj  of  troops  for  the  declared 
purpose  of  thoroughly  extirpating  the  nation  of  the  Hohilka — a  nation  &om 
whom  the  Company  had  never  received,  or  pretended  to  receive  or  apprehend, 
any  injury  whatever." 


The  BoUUa  war  waa  ended.  The  work  of  epoliation  and  masaacre  was 
ftoing  on  under  the  decUration  of  the  Goreroor-general  that "  be  had  no 
authority  to  control  the  conduct  of  the  Tiiier  in  the  treatment  of  hia 
■uhjecta."  The  country,  once  a  garden,  without  a  spot  of  uncultivated 
greond,  waa  reduced,  by  the  brutal  mode  of  carrying  on  the  war,  and  by  the 
subiequent  miagovemment,  to  a  state  of  ntter  decay  and  depopulation.  At 
this  period,  October,  1774,  three  new  membara  of  the  Council,  and  the  judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  appointed  under  the  Begulating  Act  of  1778,  arrived 
at  Calcutta.  The  principal  objects  of  that  Act  were  the  reformation  of  the 
Court  of  Proprietors  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  aach  a  re-modelling  of 
the  Court  of  Directon  aa  should  secure  an  enforcement  of  their  authori^ 
upon  their  servants  abroad ;  the  establishment  of  a  Court  of  Justice  capable 
of  proteotiiig  the  natives  from  the  oppresaiona  of  British  aubjects ;  the  fwma* 
tion  of  »  O^ienl  Council  having  authority  over  all  the  British  aettlemeDta, 
•nd  who  would  furniah  the  minlatera  of  the  Crown  with  ooostaat  information 
vgLntr— lOB. 
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conoeming  tlie  whole  of  the  Companj't  oorrespondenoe  with  ladia.  The 
pitmnons  of  this  Act  were  directed  to  the  aocomplishineiit  of  large  and 
benerolent  reforms ;  but  they  were  found  whollj  inadequate  for  the  protection 
of  the  natives,  for  the  improTement  of  the  country,  or  for  the  constniction 
of  a  firm  and  united  goremment.  The  three  new  members  of  the  council, 
general  Clayering,  colonel  Monson,  and  Mr.  Francis,  appear  to  have  entered 
upon  their  duties  with  a  concerted  determination  to  oppose  the  meaaurea  of 
Hastings  and  of  the  other  old  serrant  of  the  Company,  Mr.  BarwelL  The 
new  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  sir  Elijah  Impey,  was  a  personal 
friend  of  the  GoTemor-General.  Hastings  naturally  looked  with  great  dis- 
favour upon  those  who  were  come  apparently  with  the  determination  to  wrest 
all  power  from  his  hands,  by  constituting  a  majority  of  the  Council  where  he 
had  only  a  casting  vote.  Without  a  day's  delay  they  testified  their  abhor- 
rence of  the  Bohilla  war,  by  recalling  the  English  troops.  Sujah  Dowlah 
having  died,  and  bis  son  having  succeeded  him  as  Vizier,  thej  maintained 
that  the  treaties  with  Oude  were  at  an  end  upon  the  father's  death.  They 
did  some  rash  things  which  might  be  intended  to  remedy  past  evils,  but 
which  had  the  inevitable  tendency  of  lowering  the  respect  of  the  natives  for 
that  able  administrator  who  had  impressed  them  with  a  reverential  fear. 
The  natives  saw,  or  believed  they  saw,  that  the  power  of  Hastings  was  gone. 
Charges  of  corruption  were  made  against  him  by  his  enemies,  whether 
natives  or  Englishmen.  An  old  enemy  of  Hastings  was  a  Hindoo  Brahmin, 
the  Maharajah  Nuncomar.  He  had  been  disappointed  in  his  aspirations  for 
the  great  and  lucrative  office  of  chief  minister  of  the  province  of  Bengal ;  for 
Hastings  had  abolished  the*  office,  and  had  transferred  its  powers  to  the  ser- 
vants of  the  Company.  The  crafty  Hindoo  bided  his  time  for  revenge.  He 
soon  discovered  who  would  be  his  natural  ally  against  the  Govemor-G^eneraL 
He  put  into  the  hands  of  Francis  a  series  of  charges  against  Hastings,  in 
which  he  was  accused  of  setting  offices  to  sale,  and  of  receiving  bribes  to 
permit  the  escape  of  offenders.  Francis  brought  the  papers  before  the 
Council.  Hastings  contended  that  they  had  no  right  to  inquire  into  charges 
against  the  Governor,  especially  into  charges  made  by  one  so  notoriously 
perjured  and  fraudulent  as  Nuncomar.  Hastings  and  Barwell  quitted  the 
council-chamber ;  and  the  three  remaining  members  called  in  Nuncomar,  and 
allowed  him  to  tell  his  story  vdth  new  embellishments.  Hastings  instituted 
proceedings  against  the  old  Hindoo,  and  against  others,  upon  a  charge  of 
conspiracy.  But  the  fate  of  Nuncomar  was  decided  upon  a  very  difiTerent 
accusation.  He  was  imprisoned  at  the  suit  of  a  native  merehant,  charged 
with  having  forged  a  bond  five  years  before  this  period ;  for  which  allied 
offence  he  had  been  brought  to  trial  in  the  mayor's  court  at  Calcutta,  and  had 
been  dismissed  on  the  interposition  of  Hastings.  The  Supreme  Court,  that 
had  now  entered  upon  its  fiinctions,  with  sir  Elijah  Impey  as  its  head,  had  to 
take  cognizance  of  such  cases  of  lapsed  justice.  The  apologists  of  the 
Gbvemor-General  and  the  Chief  Justice  maintain  that  it  was  in  the  ordinazy 
course  of  events  that  Nuncomar  should  have  been  tried,  and  only  a  strict 
measure  of  justice  that  Nuncomar  should  have  been  hanged,  at  the  precise 
period  when  he  was  truly  dangerous  to  the  power  and  influence  of  Hastings. 
Forgery,  under  the  Common  Law  of  England,  was  punished  as  a  misdemeanour ; 
and  under  the  statute  of  Elisabeth  was  not  treated  as  a  capital  offence.  The 
law  was  made  more  severe  as  the  commerce  of  the  country  beoame  moia 
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extensive.  But  in  Hindustan  the  crime,  regarded  as  very  venial,  had  never 
been  dealt  with  capitaUy.  Kuncomar  was  tried  upon  the  severer  English 
fitafcute,  although  one  of  the  judges  associated  with  Irapey  pressed  for  his 
indictment  under  the  earlier  and  milder  enactment.  He  was  tried  by  a  jury 
of  Englishmen,  and  was  found  guilty.  He  was  sentenced  to  be  hanged ;  and 
the  power  of  reprieve  which  the  Supreme  Court  possessed  was  not  exercised. 
The  Council  had  no  power  to  interfere,  although  the  majority  remonstrated 
in  the  strongest  terms  against  the  entire  proceedings.  The  execution  of  the 
old  man,  to  whom  the  agents  of  the  Company  had  once  sued  for  favour  and 
protection,  to  whom  his  countrymen  looked  up  with  awe  as  a  Brahmin  who 
was  the  very  head  of  Brahmins, — was  inexorably  resolved  upon.  He  was 
carried  in  his  palanquin  to  the  common  gallows,  and  he  died  with  the  most 
perfect  composure.  The  punishment  of  Kuncomar  put  an  end  to  all  troubles 
and  accusations  against  Hastings  by  native  informers.  The  event,  we  are 
assured,  was  a  mere  coincidence  with  the  attempts  to  shake  the  ascendancy 
of  the  Governor- General ;  and  that  his  friend  and  schoolfellow,  the  Chief 
Justice,  was  a  pure  administrator  of  the  law  without  respect  of  person. 

The  public  quarrels,  and  the  private  immoralities,  of  Hastings  and  Francis 
occupy,  for  several  years,  the  general  narratives  of  Indian  affairs.  The 
adulterous  intercourse  of  Francis  with  the  wife  of  a  Calcutta  barrister,  and 
the  excessive  fine  imposed  upon  him  by  sir  Elijah  Impey ;  the  very  question- 
able relations  of  Hastings  with  Mrs.  Imhoff,  who  afterwards  became  his  wife, 
and  whose  reception  at  her  Court  by  the  rigid  queen  Charlotte  was  attributed 
by  satirists  to  the  influence  of  some  of  the  plundered  wealth  of  India — these 
are  matters  which,  however  entertaining  they  may  be,  are  now  of  little 
historical  importance.  The  Council  of  Calcutta,  and  its  Supreme  Court  of 
Justice,  were  as  discordant  an  administrative  body  as  ever  precipitated  an 
empire  into  ruin.  But  Hastings  had  the  sagacity,  amidst  all  the  rivalries 
which  would  have  pulled  down  a  man  of  less  energetic  will,  to  maintain  his 
own  power,  and  at  the  same  time  to  look  steadily  at  the  aggrandizement  of 
the  British  crown.  Circumstances  at  home  were  favourable  to  him,  although 
lord  North,  strongly  disapproving  the  Eohilla  war,  was  bent  upon  his  recall. 
But  the  Gt)vemor-General  could  not  be  removed  during  the  first  five  years  of 
his  administration,  except  by  an  address  to  the  Crown  by  the  Court  of  East 
India  Proprietors.  The  most  strenuous  exertions  were  made  by  the  sup- 
porters of  the  ministry  to  obtain  a  vote  against  Hastings ;  but  the  proposition 
for  the  recall  was  finally  negatived.  The  Gt)vemor-General  had  once  authorized 
his  friend  colonel  Maclean  to  tender  his  resignation,  if  his  conduct  should 
not  be  approved ;  and  though  he  had  retracted  that  authority,  Maclean  in 
1776  did  tender  the  resignation.  About  that  time  Hastings  had  acquired  a 
temporary  supremacy  by  the  death  of  Monson.  His  casting  vote  enabled  him 
to  defeat  the  proposals  of  Clavering  and  Francis,  and  to  carry  his  own  views 
into  effect.  Li  June,  1777,  a  packet-ship  arrived  with  the  announcement 
that  the  Governor-General  had  resigned.  Hastings  denied  that  he  had 
authorized  any  such  act.  Clavering  and  Francis  claimed  immediate  authority. 
Hastings  and  Barwell  maintained  that  the  right  of  the  Governor  to  obedience 
should  be  upheld  until  further  information  should  arrive.  An  appeal  to 
military  force  would  have  unquestionably  determined  the  victory  for  Governor 
Hastings,  and  not  for  King  Francis,  as  the  presumptuous  ex-clerk  of  the 
Foreign  Office  was  called.    The  Supreme  Court  prevented  such  a  conflict^  hy 
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deciding  that  tbe  reeig;iuitioD  of  Hutings  was  invalid,  and  that  Clarering  lud 
illegally  ■OBomed  the  power  of  Goremor-Geiienl.  Hastings  then  contended 
that  ClaTehng  had  forfeited  his  seat  in  the  ConncQ,  bj  bis  attempt  at 
vuuipstion ;  but  the  Judge*  of  the  Supreme  Court  decided  tiiat  the  Gormunw 
general  had  no  power  to  remore  any  member  of  the  Board.  In  two  months 
after  this  conteat  Clavering  died.  A  new  member  of  the  Council,  Mr. 
Wbeler,  arrived  to  fill  up  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  colonel  Monaon ; 
and  now  Uastinge  had  a  majority  to  support  him.  The  same  ccnirae  of 
unworthy  and  dangerous  rivalries  prevailed  in  the  subordinate  Council  of 
Hadras,  between  lord  Figot  and  the  members  of  his  Board.  He  muntained 
that  he  was  not  bound  by  a  majority  against  him ;  and  upon  their  refiiaal  to 
yield,  ordered  them  to  be  suspended  from  their  functions.  They  took  a 
stronger  step,  and  put  tbe  Oovemor  under  military  arrest ;  for  which  Ticdent 
act  they  were  recalled  home  by  a  vote  of  tbe  House  of  Commona ;  were  tried 
in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench ;  and  were  sentenced  to  pay  a  moderate  fine, 
which  lenient  sentence  they  probably  owed  to  b  speech  of  Erskine,  in  miti- 
gation of  punishment.  Lotd  Pigot  was  also  recalled,  but  he  had  died  during 
his  period  of  imprisonment.    When  the  five  years  bad  expired  daring  wbicb 


Hastings  could  not  be  removed  by  the  government  without  the  concairence 
of  the  East  India  Company,  he  was  reappointed.  Lord  Kortb,  in  1766,  in  a 
debate  on  the  Bohilla  war,  the  charge  against  Hastings  being  then  under 
discussion,  strongly  expree»ed  his  disapprobation  of  the  conduct  of  the 
Go vemoT- General ;  but  said  that  in  1778,  when  the  French  war  commenced, 
he  did  not  think  that  a  fit  time  to  make  an  alteration  in  the  conatitution  <^ 
onr  government  in  India,  and  considering  Mr.  Hastings  as  a  man  of  abHitiei 
be  continued  him  in  hia  government.* 

*  "Pulianeatarj  Hittorr,"  loL  nri  p.  UL 
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In  tbe  spring  of  X778  the  French  goveniinent  bad  openly  made  a  commou 
canse  with  the  North  American  coloniei,  and  war  between  England  and 
France  waa  inevitable.  In  the  previous  yew  a  French  agent  had  been 
negotiating  with  the  Feahwa  of  the  Mahrattaa,  at  bis  seat  of  vice-rojaltj  at 
Foonah,  and  an  alliance  dangerom  to  the  British  intereats  waa  likely  to  be 
formed.  HastingB  woa  for  immediate  war ;  and  although  two  of  the  Couuoil 
were  opposed  to  him,  an  army  was  sent  to  the  Peshwa'a  country,  with  in- 
etructioQB  to  forward  the  claims  of  Sagoba,  a  pretender  to  the  dignity  of 
Fesbwa.  It  was  one  of  the  charges  against  Hastings,  that  on  the  22nd  of 
June,  1778,  be  made  the  following  declaration  in  council :  "  If  it  be  really 
true  that  the  British  artns  and  influence  have  suffered  so  aevere  a  check  in 
the  WeBtem  world,  it  ia  more  incumbent  on  those  who  are  charged  with  the 
interests  of  Great  Britain  in  the  East,  to  exert  themselves  for  the  retrieval 
of  the  national  loss."  Hastings  alluded  to  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne  at 
Saratoga.  In  a  few  weeks  arrived  the  intelligence  of  bostilities  with  France. 
The  French  settlement  of  Chandenuigore  was  immediately  captured ;  Pon- 
dicherry  was  invested,  and  was  surrendered  after  some  resistance ;  and  the 
Mahrstta  expedition  was  persevered  in.  Its  results  were  very  unfortunate. 
The  amaU  army  nnder  colonel  Egerton  that  had  approached  Foonah  was 
surrounded  by  bodies  of  hostile  cavalry ;  and  the  only  chance  of  safety  was 
a  convention,  by  which  it  was  agreed  that  the  Mahrattas  should  recover  what 
the  British  bad  gained  from  them  since  1766.  Hastings  peraevered ;  and 
other  expeditions  were  more  successfiU.  General  Goddard  took  the  fort  of 
Ahmedabad  by  storm,  and  the  dty  of  Baasein  by  siege.    Captain  Fopbam 
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reduced  the  city  of  Labor ;  and  took  by  escalade  the  hill  fortress  of  Qwalior, 
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deemed  impregnable.  The  goyemment  at  home,  on  the  first  outbreak  of  the 
war  with  France,  had  sent  sir  Eyre  Coote  to  be  the  commander  of  the  forces 
in  India,  wi^h  a  seat  in  the  Council.  There  hs4  been  a  partial  reconciliation 
in  that  body  between  the  discordant  parties  of  Hastings  and  Francis.  But 
the  animosities  were  only  smothered.  A  duel  was  fought  between  the  two 
rivals,  in  which  Francis  was  shot ;  and  upon  his  recovery  he  resigned  his 
office,  and  returned  to  England.  There  were  other  fierce  contests  between 
the  wielders  of  the  political  and  the  judicial  power.  Hastings  and  Impey 
were  now  bitter  opponents.  These  feuds  have  ceased  to  command  the  interest 
which  was  once  attached  to  them.  Events  of  more  real  importance  were  now 
to  call  forth  all  the  resources  of  the  boldness  and  foresight  of  the  Gh)vemor- 
General.  The  abilities  of  Hastings  were  exhibited  in  connection  with  a 
policy  which  did  not  shrink  from  employing  means  to  ensure  success  which 
no  amount  of  success  can  justify.  However  we  may  admire  in  him  the  great 
qualities  which  saved  the  British  authority  in  the  East  from  a  danger  as 
formidable  as  that  which  overthrew  our  power  in  the  West,  we  cannot  lament 
that  his  triumphs  did  not  prevent  him  being  accused  as  an  offender  against 
the  rights  of  humanity,  and  that  years  of  bitter  anxiety  and  loss  of  fortune 
were  the  penalties  he  paid  for  his  oppressions. 

Hyder  Ali,  the  sovereign  of  the  great  kingdom  of  the  Mysore,  had  been  at 
peace  with  the  British  since  he  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Council  of  Ma- 
dras in  1769.  This  extraordinary  ruler  was  now  far  advanced  in  yearsy  but 
his  energy  was  undiminished.  It  was  one  of  the  Articles  of  Oharge  against 
Hastings  that  his  intrigues  against  the  Peshwa  of  the  Mahrattas  had  produced, 
amongst  the  chief  princes  and  states  of  India,  a  general  distrust  and  suspicion 
of  the  ambitious  designs  and  treacherous  principles  of  the  British  government. 
It  was  alleged  that  the  two  principal  Hindoo  powers — the  Peshwa,  and  the 
Bajah  of  Berar — and  the  two  principal  Mohammedan  powers — Hyder  Ali  and 
the  Nizam  of  the  Deccan — renouncing  all  former  enmities  against  each  other, 
united  in  a  common  confederacy  against  the  English.  In  1780  Hyder  Ali 
assembled  an  army  computed  to  consist  of  ninety  thousand  men.  These  forces 
had  been  partly  disciplined  by  French  officers.  He  had  a  more  personal 
quarrel  to  avenge  than  his  dread  of  the  extension  of  the  English  power.  The 
Council  of  Madras,  under  sir  Thomas  Eumbold,  had  given  especial  offence  to 
Hyder  Ali.  His  rival  in  the  Camatic,  the  nabob  of  Arcot,  was  surrounded  by 
English,  who  were  his  creditors,  and  who  are  accused  of  having  carried  on  a 
continued  plot  in  the  divan,  for  the  destruction  of  Hyder  Ali.*  The  revenge 
of  the  great  chief  of  Mysore  has  been  described  in  language  which  makes  the 
soberer  colouring  of  history  look  pale  and  ineffective.  *'  Having  terminated 
his  disputes  with  every  enemy,  and  with  every  rival,  who  buried  their  mutual 
animosities  in  their  common  detestation  against  the  creditors  of  the  nabob  of 
Arcot,  he  drew  from  every  quarter  whatever  a  savage  ferocity  could  add  to 
his  new  rudiments  in  the  artr  of  destruction ;  and  compounding  all  the  ma- 
terials of  fury,  havock,  and  desolation,  into  one  black  cloud,  he  hung  for  a 
while  on  the  declivities  of  the  mountains.  Whilst  the  authors  of  all  these 
evils  were  idly  and  stupidly  gazing  on  this  menacing  meteor,  which  black- 
ened all  their  horizon,  it  suddenly  burst,  and  poured  down  the  whole  of  its 
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contentB  on  the  plains  of  the  Camatic  Then  ensued  a  scene  of  woe,  the  hke 
of  nhich  no  e^e  bad  seen,  no  heart  conceived,  and  which  no  tongue  can  ade- 
quately tell.  All  the  horrors  of  war  before  known  or  beard  of  were  merc^  to 
that  new  bavock.  A  storm  of  univeraal  fire  blasted  everj  field,  consumed 
every  bouae,  destroyed  every  temple.  The  miserable,  inhabitants  flying  from 
their  flaming  villageB,  in  part  were  slaughtered ;  others,  without  regnrd  to  sex, 
to  age,  to  the  respect  of  rank,  or  sacredness  of  function — fathers  torn  from 
chUdren,  husbands  from  wives — enveloped  in  a  whirlwind  of  cavalry,  and  amidst 
the  goading  spears  of  drivers,  and  the  trampling  of  pursuing  horses,  were 
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swept  into  captivity,  in  an  unknown  and  hostile  land.  Those  who  were  able 
to  evade  this  tempest  fled  to  the  walled  cities.  But  escaping  from  fire, 
sword,  and  exile,  they  fell  into  the  jaws  of  fhmine."* 

The  terrified  inhabitants  of  Madras  could  trace  the  progress  of  the  ruth- 
less invader  as  colnmns  of  smoke  rose  from  the  burning  villages.  The  danger 
was  approaching  to  the  very  walla  of  the  Settlement.  A  force  of  three 
thoosand  men  under  colonel  Baillie  had  been  cut  to  pieces  by  Hyder.  Sir 
Hector  Munro,  with  five  thousand  men,  retreated  towards  Mount  St.  Thomas. 
When  the  evil  tidings  reached  Hastings  he  at  once  adopted  his  course  of 
action.  He  abandoned  the  Mahratta  war,  and  proposed  that  a  treaty  of  peaco 
and  alliance  shoold  he  concluded.  Sir  Eyre  Coote  proceeded  with  every  man 
that  could  be  shipped  from  Bengal,  to  take  the  command  at  Madras.  Hyder 
Ali  was  alarmed  when  Coote  took  the  field  in  January,  1781 ;  and  he  imme- 
diately raised  the  siege  of  Wondewash,  and  the  siege  of  Vellore.  At  length 
on  the  1st  of  July,  the  English  commander,  having  only  a  force  of  nine 
thousand  men  to  oppose  to  Hyder'a  enormous  army,  brought  him  to  action  at 
Porto  Nono,  and  obtained  a  signal  victory.  Another  battle,  on  the  27th  of 
August,  was  not  so  decisive.  Peace  was  not  concluded  with  the  Mahrattaa 
till  early  in  1782 ;  and  the  continued  war  with  Mysore  and  with  Foonah 
involved  so  great  a  cost,  that  Hastings  had  to  look  to  extraordinary  resources, 
to  enable  him  to  carry  on  this  struggle  against  the  most  dangerous  enemy 
that  had  yet  assailed  the  British  power.  He  had  to  repeat  the  policy  of 
1773  i  when  he  violated  a  solemn  compact  with  the  mogul,  and  let  out  his 
troops  to  the  nabob  of  Oude  for  the  enslavement  of  the  Bohillaa,  with  tbi 
sole  object  of  replenishing  his  exhausted  treasury. 

*  Hurke— "Spc«ehcintlieyftbobof  Aicot'idebts." 


TUB  RAJAH  OF  BENABES  ARBB8TED. 


11773-1784. 


The  rajah  of  Benarei,  Clievte  Sing,  had  become  a  tributary  tw  the 
Engliab,  the  nabob  of  Oude  having  lurrendered  his  rights  to  them  in  1774. 
Cbeyte  Sing  bad  regularly  transmitted  to  Calcutta  his  tribute  of  a  settled 
■am.  Haetings  demanded  eitraordinaiy  aid  from  thiB  Hindoo  priuce ;  and 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Mahratta  war,  in  1778,  had  compelled  him  to  make  a 
contribution  of  five  lacs  of  rupees  (50,000i.)  for  the  maintenance  of  three 
battalions  of  Sepoya.  The  Governor-General  demanded  that  a  eimilar  oon- 
tribution  should  be  made  in  1779;  and  again  in  1760.  Cbeyte  Sing 
endeavoured  to  propitiate  his  taskmaster  by  a  present  of  two  lacs  of  rupeea. 
Hastings  concealed  the  transaction  from  the  Council  at  Bengal,  and  from  the 
Directors,  But  after  some  delay,  he  handed  over  the  money  to  the  Account- 
ant-Genera], and  insisted  upon  the  contribution  of  five  lacs  from  Cheyte 
Sing,  with  a  fine  of  an  additional '  lac  for  neglect  of  payment.  Soatings  bad 
eridently  determined  by  excessive  demands  to  drive  the  imhappj  rajah  into 
resistance,  vrhich  would  have  ended  in  the  confiscation  of  his  poasessiona. 
To  accomplish  hia  purpose,  the  Governor- General  proceeded  to  Benares; 


required  a  contribution  of  half-^million  sterling ;  and,  although  the  rajah 
expressed  the  most  abject  devotion,  placed  him  under  arrest.  But  now  the 
d^potic  EDglishmmi  bad  to  encounter  a  power  of  which  he  made  little 
account.    The  people  of  Benarea  bad  been  mildly  governed.    The  rajah  wai 
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popular.  The  religious  and  national  feelings  of  the  Hindoo  population  were 
roused  by  this  outrage  upon  their  native  prince.  The  streets  of  the  great 
Brahminical  city  were  filled  bj  an  angry  multitude.  The  sepoys  who  had 
been  appointed  to  arrest  and  guard  Cheyte  Sing  were  butchered ;  and  the 
prince  escaped  from  his  palace-prison.  Hastings  had  to  barricade  the  house 
in  which  he  had  taken  up  his  residence ;  and,  finally,  to  leave  the  city  by 
night,  with  a  small  band,  amidst  the  hootiugs  of  the  populace.  The  rajah 
at  first  made  ofiers  of  submission,  to  which  Hastings  did  not  vouchsafe  a 
reply;  but  Cheyte  Sing,  having  been  followed  by  a  formidable  body  of 
insurgents,  was  able  to  make  a  stand  with  forty  thousand  undisciplined  men. 
Popham,  the  victor  of  Q-walior,  was  ready  to  attack  the  rajah,  who  was 
utterly  routed,  driven  from  his  states,  and  finally  deposed. 

Hastings  was  disappointed  in  the  amount  of  treasure  which  he  found, 
when  the  fortress  of  Bidgegur,  which  held  the  rajah's  wealth,  was  surren- 
dered to  Popham ;  and  the  quarter  of  a  million  that  was  taken  was  divided 
as  prize-money  by  the  army.     He  had  another  booty  in  view.    Asaph  ul 
Dowlah,  the  nabob  and  vizier  of  Oude,    had  obtained   from  the  British 
government  a  brigade  to  defend  him  against  the  aggressions  of  his  neigh- 
bours.    The  weak  and  depraved  prince  had  thus  virtually  become  a  vassal  of 
the  Company.     Hastings  required  heavy  payment  for  his  military  aid.     The 
nabob  wanted  money  himself.     The  grandmother  and  mother  of  Asaph  ul 
Dowlah,  called  the  begums  of  Oude,  were  reputed  to  be  possessed  of  enor- 
mous treasure,  which  they  kept  in  their  palace  of  Fyzabad.     The  nabob  and 
the  Governor- General  met  in  the  fortress  of  Chunar;  and  there  it  was  con- 
sented to  by  Asaph  ul  Dowlah  that  the  begums  should  be  stripped  of  the 
domains  which  they  retained  by  his  father  s  bequest  and  his  own  grants,  and 
that  their  treasure  should  go  to  the  English  in  liquidation  of  the  arrears 
which  Hastings  demanded.    A  solemn  treaty  was  entered  into ;  but  when 
the  weak  prince  was  no  longer  under  the  immediate  dominion  of  the  stem 
will  of  the  Governor- General,  he  relented  in  his  meditated  spoliation  of  his 
parents.    Hastings  sent  the  most  peremptory  orders  to  the  English  resident 
at  Lucknow,  Mr.  Hamilton,  to  carry  out  the  treaty,  even  if  force  were 
necessary.    If  the  resident  hesitated,  Hastings  would  come  himself,  to  take 
the  work  out  of  feebler  hands.    The  gates  of  the  palace  of  Fyzabad  were 
forced  by  the  Company's  troops.     The  aged  princesses  were  confined  to 
their  own  apartments,  it  being  alleged  that  they  had  been  concerned  in 
exciting  the  insurrection  at  Benares.     Sir  Elijah  Impey  hurried  to  Lucknow 
to  receive  depositions  against  the  begums,  and  then  hurried  back  to  Calcutta. 
The  begums   would  not  part  with  their  treasure,  though  imprisoned,  and 
dreading  personal  violence.    An  atrocity,  which  requires  not  the  eloquence  of 
Burke  or  Sheridan  to  rouse  the  indignation  of  every  man  jealous  of  his 
country's  honour,  was  perpetrated  upon  the  two  eunuchs  who  presided  over 
the  household  of  Sujah  ul  Dowlah's  widow.     Through  their  persecution  the 
treasure  was  to  be  extorted  from  the  begums.    They  were  put  in  irons  ;  they 
were  half-starved ;  they  were  ordered  to  be  debarred  from  all  food  till  they 
yielded.     The  English  resident,  Nathaniel  Middleton,  signed  this  cruel  order. 
The  old  men  agreed  to  produce  the  sum  that  was  then  required.     But  the 
whole  demand  was  not  satisfied.  They  were  removed  to  Lucknow.   The  British 
resident  there  incurred  the  disgrace  of  issuing  this  order  to  a  British  officer « 
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"  Sir,  tlie  nabob  baTiDg  detenuined  to  inflict  corporal  pnnuhment  Tipon  the 
priaonen  under  your  guard,  thii  is  to  desire  tW  bia  officcra,  when  thej  alfdi 
come,  maj  bare  free  access  to  tbe  priaonen,  and  be  permitted  to  do  viUi 
tbem  aa  thcf  aball  think  proper."  Tbe  ennncba  were  impruoned  till,  after 
mODtba  of  terror,  tbe  begame  bad  aurrendered  twelve  bundred  thoumtd 
ponnda ;  and  Haatings  was  content, 

Tbe  case  of  tbe  rajah  of  Benarea,  and  tbe  case  of  tbe  begnms,  fumiabad 
tbe  most  exciting  materials  for  that  eloquence  which  determined  the  impeadi- 
sent  of  Hastings ;  and  which,  during  tbe  first  jear  of  that  procrastiiuted 
trial,  attracted  eager  crowds  to  Westminster  Hall,  to  listen  to  the  greatsat 
masters  of  oratory  of  tliat  age — inferior  probably  to  none  of  any  age.  From 
17SS  to  1705,  was  this  memorable  trial  carried  on.  Amidst  tbe  etorm  of 
inrectire  which  denounced  him  aa  a  monster  of  cmelty  snd  rapacity,  Hastingi 
was  sustained  by  the  proud  consciousness  that  be  bad  rendered  eminent 
eerrice  to  his  country.  In  his  Address  upon  hie  defence  he  said,  and  said 
truly,  "  To  tbe  Commons  of  Eagland,  in  whose  name  I  am  arraigned  for  deso- 
latiug  tbe  provinces  of  their  dominion  in  India,  I  dare  to  reply  that  they  are— 
and  their  representatives  annually  persist  in  telling  tbem  so — the  meet  floii> 
rishing  of  all  the  States  of  India.  It  waa  I  who  made  them  so.  The  valoDi 
of  others  acquired — I  enlarged  and  gave  consistency  to — tbe  dominion  whicb 
you  hold  there.  I  preserved  it."  With  the  treasures  which  he  extorted 
&om  rajshs  and  begums  be  carried  on  tbe  war  in  the  Camattc  till  the  Hwit}i 
of  Uyder  Ali  in  1782 ;  and  finally  concluded  an  honourable  peace  with 
Hyder's  son  and  successor,  Tippoo,  in  1783.  His  administratioit  ceased  in  tlw 
spring  of  1785 ;  when  a  new  system  for  the  government  of  India  -waa  eet» 
t)liBbed,  after  a  parliamentary  contest  of  unexampled  interest  and  momentoni 
results. 
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The  Coalition  of  the  party  beaded  by  lord  North,  and  of  the  party  headed 
by  Mr.  Foi,  had  succeodud  in  compelling  lord  Shelbume  and  Mr.  Pitt  to 
rcaign ;  but  it  iraa  uot  without  difficulty  that  tbe  coalesced  chiefs  coold  induce 
the  king  to  admit  them  to  power.  After  a  conaiderable  delay,  the  duke  of 
Portland  became  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  Fox  and  North  were 
appointed  Secretariea  of  State.  The  repugnance  of  the  king  to  this  extra- 
ordinary union  of  two  political  nTala—which,  securing  a  majority  in  the 
House  of  Ccmmons,  forced  upon  him  as  the  real  prime  minister,  a  man 
whom  he  disliked  with  an  intensity  approaching  to  hatred — was  more  than 
tolerated  by  the  majority  of  the  nation.  The  Coalition  was  odious  to  all  men 
not  bound  by  the  trammela  of  party.  Fox  and  North  received  the  seals  oa 
the  2nd  of  April,  1783.  The  acceptance  of  place  by  Fox  rendered  his 
re-election  for  Westminster  necesaary  ;  and  Eomilly  writes — "  It  is  almost 
a  general  wish  that  some  man  of  cbaracter  and  credit  may  be  opposed  to  bim 
as  a  candidate."    He  was  re-elected,  because  no  candidate  vaa  found ;  "  but 
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the  populace  received  hini  with  hisses,  hooting,  and  ereiy  otter  marie  of 
displeasure.*'  * 

Pitt  was  now  in  opposition.  He  had  in  rain  declared  **  a  just  and  lawful 
impediment "  to  the  "  ill-omened  and  unnatural  marriage/'  forbidding  tbe 
banns  **  in  the  name  of  the  public  weal."  The  mimstrj  were  strong  in  their 
majorities.  Pitt  vainlj  opposed  the  conditions  of  the  loan  which  thej  had 
raised  upon  very  disadvantageous  terms.  On  the  7th  of  Maj  he,  a  second 
time,  brought  forward  the  question  of  Parliamentary  Eeform.  He  proposed 
that  when  the  gross  corruption  of  the  majority  of  Toters  in  any  borough  wu 
proved  before  a  Committee  of  the  Commons,  the  borough  should  be  disfrsn- 
chised ;  and  that  a  large  addition  of  knights  of  the  shire,  and  of  members  for 
the  metropolis,  should  be  made  to  the  representative  body.  But  Pitt  openly 
declared  against  the  practicability  of  a  perfectly  equal  representation,  ai^ 
held  that  those  places  known  by  the  popular  appellation  of  rotten  boroagfai, 
were  to  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  deformities  which  in  some  degree  dis- 
figured the  fabric  of  the  constitution,  but  which  he  feared  could  not  be 
removed  without  endangering  the  whole  pile.  Fox  earnestly  defended  the 
proposition ;  North  opposed  it.  Pitt's  resolutions  were  rejected  bj  a  majority 
of  144.  The  young  reformer  was  more  successful  in  carrying  through  tba 
House  of  Commons  a  bill  for  preventing  abuses  in  the  public  offices,  the 
chief  object  of  which  was  to  abolish  an  odious  system  of  perquisites  and  per- 
centages. In  the  House  of  Lords  the  adherents  of  the  ministry  threw  out 
the  bill.    The  Session  came  to  a  close  on  the  16th  of  July. 

The  condition  of  India  had  for  some  time  occupied  the  serious  attention 
of  British  statesmen.  Burke  and  Dundas  had  especially  doToted  their  most 
earnest  labours  to  unravel  the  complicated  web  of  Indian  policy,  and  to  devise 
some  remedy  for  the  abuses  which  from  time  to  time  were  brought  to  light 
At  the  close  of  the  Session  of  July,  1782,  the  king,  speaking  the  words  of  hii 
minister,  lord  Shelbume,  congratulated  Parliament  upon  the  diligence  and 
ardour  with  which  it  had  entered  upon  the  consideration  of  the  British  inter- 
ests in  the  East  Indies :  "  To  protect  the  persons  and  fortunes  of  millions  in 
those  distant  regions,  and  to  combine  our  prosperity  with  their  happiness, 
are  objects  which  amply  repay  the  utmost  labour  and  exertion.'*  At  the 
opening  of  the  Session  in  December  of  the  same  year,  the  king  said  :  '*  The 
regulation  of  a  vast  territory  in  Asia  opens  a  large  field  for  your  wisdom, 
prudence,  and  foresight.  I  trust  that  you  will  be  able  to  frame  some  funda- 
mental laws  which  may  make  their  connection  with  Great  Britain  a  blessisf 
to  India."  This  was  imperial  language,  befitting  a  great  nation — slanguage 
pointing  to  far  higher  objects  than  the  gains  of  a  trading  company,  or  the 
itcquisition  of  extended  territory.  "When  the  Shelbume  ministry  came  to  an 
end,  it  was  imperative  upon  the  Coalition  to  carry  out  those  large  views  in  a 
substantial  proposal  of  their  own.  To  Burke,  especially,  it  was  a  labour  of 
love  to  analyze  the  vast  mass  of  facts  that  had  been  gathered  from  various 
sources  on  the  affairs  of  India.  In  June,  1783,  the  Ninth  Beport  and  the 
Eleventh  Beport  of  the  Select  Committee  were  presented  to  the  House  of 
Commons.  In  those  remarkable  documents,  drawn  up  by  Burke,  we  have  the 
clearest  details  of  the  state  of  the  administration  of  justice  in  the  provinces 

*  '*JJ«inoiz8ofSirSamnelBomiIl7**~LcttertoBo9et. 
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of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa,  and  the  largest  views  for  the  solution  of  the 
great  problem  submitted  to  the  Committee,  "  how  the  British  possessions  in 
the  East  Indies  may  be  held  and  governed  with  the  greatest  security  and 
advantage  to  this  country ;  and  by  what  means  the  happiness  of  the  native 
inhabitants  may  be  best  promoted."  Such  were  the  preparations  for  a  com* 
prehensive  measure  for  the  future  government  of  India. 

The  Session  of  Parliament  was  opened  on  the  11th  of  November.  The 
prince  of  Wales,  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  king,  had  been  introduced  to 
the  House  of  Peers,  wit^i  great  ceremony,  and  was  conducted  to  his  chair  of 
state  on  the  right  hand  of  the  throne.*  Carlton  House  had  been  assigned 
to  him  as  a  residence.  The  question  of  India  was  the  most  important  topic 
of  the  king's  speech :  "  The  situation  of  the  East  India  Company  will 
require  the  utmost  exertions  of  your  wisdom,  to  maintain  and  improve  the 
valuable  advantages  derived  from  our  Indian  possessions,  and  to  promote 
and  secure  the  happiness  of  the  native  inhabitants  of  those  provinces." 
On  the  18th  of  November  Mr.  Fox  brought  forward  his  India  Bill.  The 
government  had  a  commanding  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
a  working  majority  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The  dislike  of  the  king  to  his 
ministers  had  not  abated  during  their  eight  months'  tenure  of  office ;  their 
unpopularity  had  not  materially  diminished.  One  false  move  would  rouse 
the  prejudices  of  the  king  into  obstinate  hostility,  and  carry  the  people  with 
the  king  in  direct  opposition  to  the  votes  of  their  representatives.  Such  a 
danger  was  involved  in  the  India  Bill.  The  necessity  for  a  decisive  change 
in  the  administration  of  Indian  affairs  could  not  be  disputed.  The  mode  iu 
which  the  change  was  proposed  to  be  effected  raised  up  a  storm  of  indigna- 
tion against  the  authors  of  the  measure :  its  opponents  did  not  stop  to  con- 
sider the  real  point  at  issue — ^the  necessity  of  promoting  the  welfare  of  millions 
committed  to  our  rule, — but  saw  in  the  proposed  enactments  nothing  beyond 
a  desire  in  the  ministry  to  grasp  at  a  vast  source  of  power  and  patronage,^ 
which  would  equally  endanger  the  prerogative  of  the  crown  and  the  liberties 
of  the  people.  In  this  view  there  was  unquestionably  much  of  exaggerated 
alarm,  produced  by  the  ordinary  artifices  of  political  rivalry.  Mr.  Fox  pro- 
posed that  the  authority  of  the  East  India  Company  should  be  transferred 
to  Commissioners  to  be  named  by  Parliament,  and  not  removeable  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  Crown.  "  His  plan,"  he  said,  '*  was  to  establish  a  Board,  to 
consist  of  seven  persons,  who  should  be  invested  with  full  power  to  appoint 
and  displace  officers  in  Lidia,  and  under  whose  control  the  whole  government 
of  that  country  should  be  placed."  There  were  to  be  eight  assistants  to  this 
Board,  who  should  have  charge  of  the  commercial  concerns  of  the  Company, 
but  subject  to  the  control  of  the  other  seven.  The  Board  was  to  be  heM  in 
England ;  it  was  to  be  established  for  three  or  five  years,  to  try  the  experi- 
ment. If  experience  proved  the  utility  of  the  Board,  then  the  king  was  to 
have  the  future  nomination  of  its  members. 

The  principle  of  Mr.  Fox's  India  Bill  was  resisted  upon  its  first  intro- 
duction to  parliament.     Mr.  Pitt  declared  his  opinion  thai  the  whole  of  the 

*  The  ooiiame  of  the  prinoe  on  this  occaaioB  may  provoke  a  smile  :  ''His  Boyal  Highness  was 
dressed  in  a  black  velvet,  most  richly  embroidered  with  gold  and  pink  spangles,  and  lined  with., 
pink  satin.    His  shoes  had  pink  heels ;  his  hair  was  dressed  much  oat  at  the  ndes,  and  wery 
full  firiased,  with  two  very  small  enrls  at  the  bottom." 
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■proposed  Bjvtem  was  nothing  more  on  one  Bide  than  absolute  despotiain,  and 
on  the  other  aide  the  most  gross  corruption.  Mr.  Jenkinson  described  tiie 
proposed  commission  as  the  setting  up  within  the  realm  of  a  species  of 
execntiye  goremment  independent  of  the  crown.  Upon  the  first  reading  of 
the  principal  Bill,  Mr.  John  Scott,  who,  as  lord  Eldon,  filled  ao  important  a 
place  in  the  politics  of  his  time,  spoke  temperately  against  a  hurried  <k«sion 
upon  so  important  a  question.  This  was  his  maiden  speech ;  and  on  that 
occasion  Erskine  also  spoke  for  the  first  time  in  the  House,  in  adrocaqr  ^f 
the  measure.  Previous  to  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill,  the  corporstioii 
of  London,  in  common-council  assembled,  adopted  a  petition  to  the  Home 
of  Commons  that  the  Bill  might  not  pass  into  law,  setting  forth  that  a 
measure  "  which  directs  a  seizure  and  confiscation  of  powers,  privileges,  sod 
property,  granted  bj  charter,  secured  and  confirmed  bj  varioiifl  acta  of  par- 
liament, hath  exceedingly  alarmed  the  petitioners,  and  raised  their  fears  and 
apprehensions  at  so  unconstitutional  a  measure."  The  example  of  the  dtf 
was  followed  by  many  other  corporations.  Against  the  ministry  all  the  light 
artillery  of  squib  and  caricature  was  used  unsparingly.  There  was  a  fiunons 
caricature  by  James  Sayer — "  Carlo  Khan*s  triumphal  entry  into  Iieaden- 
hall  Street," — in  which  Fox  is  represented  riding  on  an  elephant,  whose  faee 
is  that  of  lord  North,  which  elephant  is  led  to  the  door  of  the  India  House 
by  Burke,  blowing  a  trumpet.*  Fox  himself  ascribed  some  loea  of  popularity 
to  this  production,  at  a  time  when  this  species  of  humour  waa  tr^ted  seri- 
ously in  the  conflicts  of  party.  The  eloquent  minister  felt  the  difficulty  of 
his  position ;  but  he  expressed  himself  privately  with  that  manliness  which 
marked  his  public  speeches :  ''  I  am  not  at  all  ignorant  of  the  political  danger 
which  I  run  by  tlds  bold  measure.  But  whether  I  succeed  or  no,  I  shall 
always  be  glad  that  I  attempted,  because  I  know  that  I  have  done  no  more 
than  I  was  bound  to  do,  in  risking  my  power  and  that  of  my  firienda  when 
the  happiness  of  so  many  millions  is  at  stake."  t  Fox  triumphed  in  the 
House  of  Commons  by  large  majorities.  The  second  reading  of  hia  Bills  was 
carried  by  a  majority  of  11-1;  and  on  the  9th  of  Decemb^  they  were  pre- 
sented by  the  minister  and  a  numerous  body  of  members  at  the  bar  of  the 
House  of  Lords. 

On  the  day  when  the  Coalition  ministry  entered  office,  the  king  wrote  to 
earl  Temple,  then  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Lreland,  to  express  his  hope  that  many 
months  would  not  elapse  before  ''  the  Qrenvilles,  the  Pitts,  and  other  men 
of  character  "  would  relieve  him  from  a  thraldom  to  which  he  had  been  com- 
pelled to  submit.^  The  opportunity  which  the  king  so  ardently  deaired  did 
not  come  till  the  India  Bill  had  provoked  a  manifestation  of  popular  opinion 
which  might  enable  the  crown  to  defy  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
It  was  a  dangerous  experiment.  The  nobleman  to  whom  the  king  had  con- 
fided his  sorrows  in  April  was  ready  in  December  not  only  to  whisper  to  the 
peers,  but  confidently  to  state,  that  whoever  voted  for  the  India  Bill  would 
be  considered  by  the  king  as  his  enemy.    The  effect  upon  all  those  who 


*  A  oopj  of  the  print  ii  ^nai  in  Wright's  *'  Bngluid  under  the  nowe  of  HanoTer,**  voL  iL 
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desired  to  live  only  in  the  sunshine  of  royal  tiiTour  was  iostantaneouB.  "  Tbe 
6ishopa  vaver,  and  the  thanea  fly  &om  ua,"  writes  Fitzpatrick.  He  adds, 
"  the  public  is  full  of  alarm  and  astoniBhment  at  the  tieachery  as  well  as  the 
mtprudence  of  this  unconatitutional  interference.  Nobody  guesses  what  will 
Oe  tbe  consequence  of  a  conduct  that  ia  generally  compared  to  that  of  Charles 
the  First  in  1641."*  The  India  Billa  were  rejected  in  the  Upper  Houae  on 
the  17th  of  December,  by  a  majority  of  ninety-five  to  seventy-sii.  On  the 
18tb,  at  midnight,  a  message  was  sent  by  the  king  to  lord  North  and  Mr. 
Fox,  commanding  them  to  give  up  their  seals  of  office  by  their  under* 
secretaries,  as  a  personal  interview  would  be  disagreeable  to  hia  majesty. 
When  the  result  of  what  Fox  described  as  treachery  on  the  part  of  the 
king,  and  meanness  on  the  part  of  his  tiiends,  made  it  clear  that  his  official 
power  was  at  an  end,  he  wrote,  "  we  are  so  strong,  that  nobody  can  undertake 
without  madness ;  and  if  they  do,  I  think  we  shall  destroy  them  almost  as 
soon  aa  they  are  formed."  t  On  the  19th  Pitt  was  appointed  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury  and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  £arl  Temple,  who  had 
received  tbe  seals  of  Secretary  of  State,  was  for  the  immediate  dissolution  of 
parliament.  Pitt  was  against  this,  and  Temple  resigned  on  the  22nd,  leaving 
the  young  prime  minister  to  sustain,  almost  alone,  the  most  severe  conflict 
for  power  recorded  in  the  annals  of  parliament. 

Tbe  anxiety  which  Mr.  Pitt  endured  at  the  period  of  his  extraordinary 
elevation,  in  hia  twenty-fifth  year,  to  the  great  office  which  few  statesmen 
had  reached  except  through  various  stages  of  political  experience,  has  been 
described  by  his  former  tutor,  George  Fretyman,  who  had  become  his  private 
secretary.    Lord  Temple's  resignation,  he  says,  was  determined  upon  on  the 


evening  of  the  2LBt.  "  When  I  went  into  Mr.  Pitt's  bedroom  the  next 
morning,  he  told  me  that  he  bad  not  had  a  moment's  sleep.  He  expressed 
great  uneasineas  at  the  state  of  public  affairs ;  at  the  same  time  declaring  bis 
&sed  resolution  not  to  abandon  the  situation  he  had  undertaken,  but  to  make 

*  "Ctmq«ad«Mei>fPoi,'*T(^  ii.  p.  220  t  INd,  p.  311. 
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the  best  itand  ia  hia  power,  thotigli  rerr  doubtful  <^  tbe  reaolt."*  In  fomt- 
ing  hia  mdmimBtntion  Pitt  had  Marcelj  a  ■tsteanui  of  any  TepntatatMi  to 
nipport  hiiD,  iritb  tbe  exception  of  Tbnrlow,  ai  Chancellar,  and  Sundaa,  who 


Tu  not  of  tbe  cabinet.  His  father's  friend,  Comd^i,  stood  by  him  in  tbe 
Houae  of  Lord*,  altliough  not  originallf  forming  one  of  die  miniatay.  Ktt 
had  almost  wbollj  to  depend  upon  his  own  ability  and  courage  to  raatain  tba 
attack  be  bad  to  eipect  from  a  large  mBJorit^  of  tbe  House  of  Commoiii, 
headed  by  Fox,  Burke,  North,  and  Sheridan.  Qia  pretenaiooa  speared  hi 
absurd  to  tbe  great  party  by  wbom  be  would  be  opposed,  that  Kben  tbe 
writ  for  Appleby  was  mored  for,  a  burst  of  derisive  laughter  iaeued  frttm  tbe 
crowded  opposition  benches.  Tbe  real  parliamentary  battle  did  not  begin 
till  after  tbe  Christmas  holidays.  During  the  receas  the  great  sinecure  of  tbe 
Clerksbip  of  tbe  Pells  became  at  tbe  disposal  of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Tnt- 
miry.  Witbout  any  compromise  of  character  Pitt  might  haye  taken  tbe  place 
himself.  He  gave  this  office  to  colonel  Barre,  upon  tbe  condition  that  be 
should  resign  the  pension  be  had  received  from  the  Sockingham  administia- 
tion.  Tbe  nation  knew  that  Pitt  was  very  poor.  They  now  knew  that  his 
ambition  was  of  a  nobler  kind  than  was  ordinarily  shown  by  tboee  who  chooa 
politics  as  their  vocation.  His  disinterestedness  won  him  the  public  esteem, 
even  whilst  the  people  looked  with  little  confidence  upon  bis  ability  to  msin- 
tain  his  perilous  position.  Had  he  dissolved  parliament  at  the  moment  of  hii 
elevation,  men's  minds  would  have  been  greatly  divided  as  to  tbe  fitness  of  sn 
ambitiouB  young  man,  however  eminent  his  ability,  to  take  the  chief  direetitm 
of  the  momentous  affairs  of  a  nation  that  required  no  common  wisdom  to 
repair  her  exhausted  finances,  and  whose  foreign  relations  might  be  compro- 
mised by  tbe  rashneas  of  inexperience.  Pitt  determined  that  when  4ie  re- 
eutered  tbe  Houae  of  Commons  after  the  receas,  tbe  nation  should  at  least 
comprehend  the  courage  with  which  he  could  resist  an  adverse  majority. 

On  tbe  12th  of  January,  1784,  Pitt  appeared  in  tbe  House  of  Commona  u 
the  head  of  tbe  government.    Violent  were  tbe  debates  on  points  <^  form  and 
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questions  of  principle.  The  minister  was  beaten  upon  two  divisions,  and  five 
adverse  motions  were  carried  against  bim,  tbat  night.  The  king  wrote  to  him 
the  next  day, ''  I  am  ready  to  take  any  step  that  may  be  proposed  to  oppose 
this  faction,  and  to  struggle  to  the  last  period  of  my  life."  It  was  well  that 
the  king  had  found  a  minister  whose  prudence  was  equal  to  his  courage.  Be- 
gardless  of  his  defeat,  Pitt,  on  the  14th  of  January,  brought  forward  his  own 
plan  for  the  government  and  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  JEast  India 
Company.  His  Bill  was  read  a  first  time.  In  a  Committee  of  the  whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Nation,  it  was  moved  that  '*  the  continuance  of  the 
present  ministers  in  trusts  of  the  highest  importance  and  responsibility  is 
contrary  to  constitutional  principles,  and  injurious  to  the  interests  of  his  ma- 
jesty and  his  people.*'  The  speech  of  Mr.  Dundas  opposed  this  motion  by  an 
argument  difficult  to  controvert.  He  assumed  that  the  Besolution  was  in  the 
nature  and  spirit  of  an  Address  to  the  king,  to  appoint  a  new  set  of  ministers, 
and  that  his  majesty  would  thus  reason  vnth  himself  upon  such  an  Address : 
"  You  send  me  back  the  ministers  I  have  just  chosen ;  Have  I  not  then  the 
right  to  choose  my  ministers  P  Certainly  yes,  you  say.  But  what  crimes 
have  they  committed  f  What  is  it  they  have  so  soon  perpetrated  P  Certainly, 
not  one  act  of  their  administration  is  yet  passed.  Are  they,  therefore,  with- 
out the  confidence  of  the  House  of  Commons  P  Are  they  men  so  impopular, 
so  incapable,  so  insufficient,  that  you  will  not  bear  with  them,  even  for  a  mo- 
ment P  Is  the  minister  who  devotes  himself  to  the  House  of  Commons  particu- 
larly, so  unpopular  and  so  incapable  ?  I  had  chosen  him,  I  bad  singled  him 
out,  as  a  maiv  of  talents  the  most  astonishing,  of  integrity  the  most  uncorrupt, 
of  a  reputation  the  most  extraordinary.  I  had  fondly  imagined  him  the 
favourite  of  the  House  of  Commons.  I  had  been  taught  to  fancy  that  in  cele- 
brating his  name  all  my  people  joined  in  one  anthem  of  praise."  The  Besolu- 
tion was  carried  by  a  majority  of  twenty-one.  An  adjournment  took  place 
for  a  few  days ;  but  still  no  resignation.  On  the  23rd  of  January,  Mr. 
Pitt's  India  Bill  was  thrown  out ;  and  Mr.  Pox  reproduced  his  own  Bill.  The 
minister  was  then  goaded  by  many  speakers  to  declare  whether  he  contem- 
plated a  dissolution  of  parliament.  He  resolutely  persisted  in  silence  upon 
that  point,  though  he  indignantly  repelled  some  harsh  language  towards  him 
which  had  been  used  by  general  Conway.  Fox  at  length  moved  an  adjourn- 
ment to  the  next  day,  Saturday,  when  he  hoped  members  would  attend, 
that  proper  measures  might  be  taken  to  vindicate  the  honour  and  iissert 
the  privileges  of  the  House.  It  was  the  general  expectation  that  Par- 
liament would  be  dissolved.  Mr.  Powys  put  a  distinct  question  to  the 
minister  "whether  that  House  might  expect  to  be  in  existence,  and  to 
meet  again  on  Monday  next  p  "  Pitt,  after  remaining  for  some  time  silent, 
at  length  said,  that  he  had  no  intention  by  any  advice  he  should  give,  to 
prevent  the  meeting  of  the  House  on  that  day.  The  contest  between  the 
two  parties  was  carried  on,  in  various  shapes,  tiU  the  8th  of  March.  Attempts 
were  made  to  form  a  union  between  the  leading  members  of  the  late  govern- 
ment and  those  of  the  present ;  but  Pitt  steadily  refused  to  resign  as  the 
preliminary  condition  of  such  a  negotiation.  Fox  threatened  the  most  strin* 
gent  measures  to  compel  obedience  to  the  votes  of  the  House  of  Conmions. 
In  an  early  stage  of  the  contest,  Pitt,  at  a  meeting  of  his  friends,  said, 
"  What  am  I  to  do  if  they  stop  the  supplies  P  '*  Lord  Mahon  answered, 
VOL.  vn.~196. 
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"  tbey  win  not  stop  them ;  it  is  the  Terj  thing  which  thej  wiD  not  Tcnture 
to  do/**    The  supplies  were  not  stopped.    At  ererj  sooeessiTe  triad  of 
strength,  the  nnmhers  of  the  opposition  becsme  redooML     On  the  18th  of 
Fcbmmrjy  Pitt  informed  the  House  that  his  majesty,  after  a  full  considc ration 
of  the  Tarious  resolutions  that  had  been  passed,  had  not  thonglfat  pfopcr  to 
dismiss  his  ministers,  nor  had  the  ministers  resigned.    Eoz  aaid  thiit  the 
House  of  Commons  had  nerer  before  receiTed  from  a  prinee  of  the  Bmn^ 
wick  line  such  a  flat  and  peremptory  negatire  to  their  sentiments  and  wishesi 
Under  such  circumstances  he  wished  the  House  to  pause,  and  to  waives  for  a 
ferj  short  time,  the  question  of  supplies,  which  stood  for  that  day.     The 
question  of  adjournment  was  carried  by  a  majority  only  of  twelre.     Another 
motion  which  contemplated  the  dismission  of  ministers  was  carried  by  a  larger 
mnjority.    An  Address  to  the  king  was  resolred  on  by  a  majority  of  twenty- 
one.    The  king  in  his  answer  said  that  he  was  desirous  that  public  affidn 
should  be  conducted  by  a  firm  and  extended  administration ;  bat  that  he  did 
not  conceire  that  object  would  be  advanced  by  the  dismissal  of  those  at  pre- 
sent in  his  serrice.     On  the  27th  of  February,  a  motion  of  adjoammect, 
with  a  riew  to  postpone  the  consideration  of  the  navy  estimates,  was  carried 
by  a  majority  of  seren.    On  the  28th  a  deputation  of  the  Corpomtion  <^ 
London  went  in  procession  to  Mr.  Pitt*s  house,  to.  communicate  to  him  the 
resolution  of  the  Common  Council  to  present  him  with  the  freedom  of  the  citr. 
On  that  day  he  had  been  invited  to  dine  with  the  Grocers*  Company ;  and  he 
proceeded,  accompanied  by  the  city  deputation,  to  Orooeis*   Hall,  whera 
Wilkes,  the  chamberlain  of  the  city,  addressed  him  in  a  complimentary 
harangue,  which  thus  concluded :  "  Your  noble  father,  sir,  snnihilated  party; 
and  I  hope  you  will,  in  the  end,  bear  down  and  conquer  the  hydra  of  fiMtion, 
which  now  rears  its  hundred  heads  against  yon.    I  remember  hia  saying, 
that,  for  the  good  of  the  people,  he  dared  to  look  the  proudest  connections  of 
this  country  in  the  face.    I  trust  that  the  same  spirit  animates  his  son  ;  and, 
as  he  has  the  same  support  of  the  crown  and  the  people,  I  am  firmly  per^ 
suaded  that  the  same  success  will  follow."     At  night  Fleet  Street  and  the 
Strsnd  were  illuminated,  and  the  populace  drew  the  minister  home   in  his 
carriage.  Another  Address  to  the  long,  moved  by  Fox,  was  csrried  on  the  1st 
of  March,  by  a  majority  of  twelve.    The  king's  answer  was  in  exactly  the 
same  tone  as  his  prerious  one.    At  length,  on  the  8th  of  March,  an  elaborate 
remonstrance,  in  the  form  of  an  Address  to  his  majesty,  which  was  drawn  up 
by  Burke,  and  moved  by  Fox,  was  carried  by  a  majority  only  of  one.     The 
battle  was  over.    The  victory  remained  with    Pitt.    The  Mutiny  Bill  was 
passed ;  the  supplies  were  voted ;  and  on  the  24th  of  March,  the  king  went 
to  the  House  of  Lords,  to  put  an  end  to  the  Session,  and  to  say,  ^  I  feel  it  a 
duty  which  I  owe  to  the  constitution  and  the  country,  to  recur  as  speedfly  ss 
poasible  to  the  sense  of  my  people,  by  calling  a  new  parliament."     On  the 
25th  parliament  was  dissolved. 

During  this  extraordinary  contest,  from  the  12th  of  Januaiy  to  the  8ib 
of  March,  there  were  fourteen  motions,  upon  which  the  House  divided, 
earned  against  Mr.  Pitt;  besides  many  others,  upon  which  there  was  no 
division.    The  mode  in  which  the  Coalition  ministry  was  ejected,  through  the 
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royal  interference  with  the  rote  of  the  House  of  Peers  upon  the  India  Bill, 
Taa  mean  and  unconetitutioiial.  Tt  has  been  conjectured  that  Pitt  ■was 
probablj  acquaiated  with  the  mancBUvres  of  Thurlow  and  Temple.*  But  it 
has  been  also  said  that  when  Temple  resigned,  he  "  carried  away  with  him  the 
scandal  which  the  beet  friends  of  the  new  government  could  not  but  lament. 
The  fame  of  the  young  prime  minister  preserved  its  whiteness.  He  could 
declare  with  perfect  truth  that,  if  unconstitutional  machination!  had  been 
employed,  be  had  been  no  party  to  them."  t  "WliateTer  opinion  may  be 
formed  upon  this  point,  even  the  political  opponents  of  Pitt  agree  that  in  this 
fiery  struggle  of  two  months,  he  "joined  to  great  boldness,  sagacity  and 
discretion.  By  patience  and  persererance  he  wearied  out  a  foe  who  wu  niore 
ardent  than  measured  in  his  attacks ;  and  while  he  bore  his  defeats  with 
calmness,  the  country,  saturate  with  calumny,  began  to  resent  the  attempt  of 
the  Coalition  par^  aa  the  cabal  of  a  domineering  aristocracy."  { 

IfeTer  did  minister  of  Great  Britain  appear  in  so  triumphant  a  position 
as  William  Pitt,  when  he  entered  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  18th  of 
Hay,  to  meet  the  New  Parliament.  He  had  been  himself  returned  at  the 
head  of  the  poll  for  the  TJuiTersity  of  Cambridge.     His  friend  Wilberforce, 


WBbafeniL    Ttoa  n  Nilr 


the  son  of  a  Hull  merchant,  had  contested  the  county  o 
Whig  candidates  of  large  fortune  and  h'  ' 
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unBaimoua  support  of  the  manafftcturerB  of  Sheffield,  Bnd  Halifax,  and  Brad- 
ford, and  Leeds,  he  had  beaten  the  great  Yorkshire  aristooncj,  as  the  refn^ 
■entattve  of  the  middle  cUue«.  The  example  presented  by  thia  stronghold 
of  independent  principles  i^aa  powerful  through  the  country.  Pitt  looked 
upon  the  benches  of  opposition,  that  for  two  months  had  echoed  with  the 
cheers  of  those  who  had  denounced  him  with  every  virulence  of  inTectiTc, 
□ow  thinned  to  a  very  powerless  minority.  The  Coalition  had  lost  a  bandied 
and  sixty  members.  Fox  took  his  Beat  as  a  Scotch  repreaentatire ;  for 
although  second  apon  the  poll  for  Westminster,  a  scrutiny  was  demanded  by 
his  opponent,  sir  Cecil  Wray,  and  the  high  bailiff  would  not  make  a  return. 
Out  of  this  scrutiny  a  protracted  contest  ensued,  which  was  amongst  the 
memorable  things  of  a  period  of  intense  political  agitation.  The  election  for 
Westminster  occupied  forty  days,  under  the  old  system,  in  which  oornipt 
influence,  bribery,  drunkenness,  and  riot,  mode  a  great  electioneering  contest 
a  scene  as  disgraceful  to  morality  as  unfavourable  to  freedom.  The  Court 
exerted  itself  in  the  most  undisguised  manner  to  exclude  Fox  from  pariis- 
ment.  The  prince  of  Wales  was  as  openly  committed  against  the  intoeit 
espoused  by  his  father.     The  beautiful  duchess  of  Devonshire  was  often 


Oaotglm*,  Dunhli 


present  in  CoTent  Glarden,  wearing  the  colours  of  Fox ;  and  the  report  that 
she  hud  won  the  rote  of  a  hesitating  butcher  with  a  kiss,  was  commemorated 
in  many  a  gross  caricature,  and  many  an  indecent  libel.  The  vita  and 
rhymsters  on  the  side  of  Fox  had  one  invariable  theme  for  their  inrectin 
against  Pitt — the  purity  of  his  private  life.  In  the  songs  of  CapCaia  Unnis 
during  the  election,  and  in  the  elaborate  squibs  of  "  The  Bolliod,"  whioh  lab- 
sequently  were  produced  in  a  thick  octavo  volume,  this  charge  ia  urged  wiUk 
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a  combination  of  the  grossness  of  Swift  and  the  stupidity  of  D'TJrfey,  which 
is  revolting  to  taste  as  well  as  offensive  to  decency.  "  The  virtuous  youth," 
who  '*  was  taught  by  his  dad  on  a  stool,"  was  little  hurt  by  these  missiles. 
The  mud  did  not  stick.  But  the  virulence  of  the  attacks  by  which  he  and 
his  friends  were  long  assailed,  as  well  as  his  own  wonderful  success,  contri- 
buted perhaps  to  impart  to  his  public  demeanour  that  cold  and  haughty 
■aspect  which  was  out  of  harmony  with  his  real  nature,  which  was  amiable, 
affectionate,  and  even  genial.  The  thinking  and  staid  portion  of  the  nation 
respected  his  decorous  life ;  as  much  as  they  dislikea  the  licentious  habits  of 
his  great  rival.  Although  the  extraordinary  endowments,  the  generous  disposi- 
tion, and  the  winning  manners  of  Fox  commanded  the  universal  admiration 
of  his  friends,  the  people  felt  that  Pitt  was  a  safer  minister.  The  ardour 
with  which  he  applied  himself  to  questions  of  finance  and  commerce,  which 
JB*ox  did  not  profess  to  understand,  and  probably  thought  beneath  the  leader 
of  a  powerful  party,  endeared  the  minister  to  the  middle  classes,  and  gave  him 
the  secure  grasp  of  power  and  popularity  during  those  nine  years  of  real 
national  prosperity  which  preceded  the  wars  of  the  French  Bevolution. 

Mr.  Pitt  commenced  his  career  as  a  financial  minister  with  more  than 
common  boldness.  The  permanent  taxes  produced  half-a-million  less  than 
the  interest  of  the  debt,  the  civil  list,  and  the  charges  to  which  they  were 
appropriated.  The  annual  land-tax  and  malt-tax  fell  far  short  of  the  naval 
and  military  expenditure  and  that  of  miscellaneous  services.  There  was  a  large 
unfunded  debt.  The  deficit  altogether  amounted  to  three  millions.  The 
confidence  in  the  national  resources  was  so  low  that  the  three  per  cents  were 
fallen  to  about  56.  Smuggling,  especially  of  tea  and  spirits,  was  carried  on 
to  an  enormous  extent.  The  tea  vended  in  the  smuggling  trade,  conducted 
in  the  most  systematic  manner  through  consignments  from  foreign  ports, 
was  held  considerably  to  exceed  the  five  million  and  a  half  lbs.  annually  sold 
by  the  East  India  Company.  Pitt  took  the  only  effectual  way  to  prevent 
smuggling.  He  reduced  the  duty  upon  tea  from  50  per  cent,  to  12^  per  cent. ; 
and  he  also  reduced  the  duties  on  foreign  spirits.  To  compensate  for  the 
expected  deficiency  of  revenue,  he  increased  the  tax  upon  windows.  To  meet 
the  large  general  disproportion  between  receipt  and  expenditure,  he  imposed 
other  taxes,  that  have  been  abolished,  as  injurious  to  industry,  by  the  sounder 
economists  of  recent  times.  These  taxes  enabled  him  to  provide  for  the 
interest  of  a  new  loan,  in  which  a  large  amount  of  unfunded  debt  was 
absorbed.  Taxes  upon  hats,  linens,  and  calicos,  have  long  been  condemned, 
though  the  Commons  of  1784  willingly  granted  them.  Duties  upon  horses, 
excise  licences,  and  game  certificates,  hold  their  ground.  Taxes  upon  candles, 
and  upon  bricks  and  tiles,  were  amongst  the  devices  that  have  had  no  per- 
manent existence.  The  tax  upon  paper,  which  Mr.  Pitt  increased,  appears 
to  be  the  last  of  those  restraints  upon  industry  to  which  purblind  legislators 
have  clung,  upon  the  principle  that  the  consumers  do  not  feel  the  tax — the 
principle  announced  by  the  minister  of  1784,  when  he  proposed  his  additional 
duty  on  candles,  namely,  that  as  the  poorest  cottagers  only  consumed  about 
10  lbs.  of  candles  annually,  that  class  would  only  contribute  fivepence  a-year 
to  his  new  impost. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  carried  his  proposed  taxes  without  any 
•difficulty.    He  was  equally  successful  with  his  India  Bills.    He  relieved  the 
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East  India  Companj  from  its  financial  embarrassments.  He  associated  with  its 
Directors  in  the  government  of  India  that  body  of  Commissioners^  appointed 
bj  the  Crown,  which  was  long  known  as  the  Board  of  Control.  Under  this 
double  government,  our  empire  in  India,  constantly  increasing  in  magnitude 
by  extension  of  territory,  and  becoming  year  by  year  more  complicated  and 
dangerous,  at  last  appeared  to  be  falling  to  pieces  in  the  great  revolt,  whose 
suppression  will  always  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  memorable  examples 
of  British  energy.  Under  the  imperial  rule,  we  may  hope  that  the  honest 
aspirations  of  Burke  and  Fox  for  such  a  government  of  India  aa  would 
regard  the  welfare  of  the  natives  as  the  first  object  of  legislation,  will  be 
realized ;  that  the  larger  experience  of  three-quarters  of  a  century,  and  the 
nobler  aims  of  statesmen  who  will  consider  India  as  a  sacred  trust,  will  more 
and  more  develope  the  beneficent  powers  of  civilization  amongst  the  millions 
over  whom  Providence  has  appointed  us  the  guardians. 

In  the  Session  of  1785,  Mr.  Pitt  brought  forward  a  subject  announced  in 
the  king's  speech,  the  Commercial  Intercourse  between  G-reat  Britain  and 
Ireland.  He  described  the  system  which  had  been  pursued,  from  the  Bevo- 
lution  to  a  very  recent  period,  as  that  of  debarring  Ireland  from  ihe 
enjoyment  of  her  own  resources;  of  rendering  that  kingdom  completely 
subservient  to  the  interest  and  opulence  of  England.  That  system  had  been 
reversed ;  and  Ireland  was  free  to  export  her  produce  to  <dl  parts  of  the 
world,  and  to  import,  and  re-export,  the  produce  of  the  British  Colonies. 
But  no  change  had  taken  place  in  the  intercourse  between  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  themselves.  There  were,  he  said,  but  two  possible  systems  for  two 
countries  situated  as  these  were  in  relation  to  each  other.  We  had  tried  the 
system  of  having  the  smaller  country  completely  subservient  and  subordinate 
to  the  greater.  '*  The  other  system  was  a  participation  and  community  of 
benefits,  and  a  system  of  equality  and  fairness,  which,  without  tending  to 
liggrandize  the  one  or  depress  the  other,  should  seek  the  aggregate  interests 
of  the  empire.  Such  a  situation  of  commercial  equality,  in  which  there  was 
to  be  a  community  of  benefits,  demanded  also  a  community  of  burthens ;  and 
it  was  this  situation  in  which  he  was  anxious  to  place  the  two  countries.** 
The  propositions  of  Mr.  Pitt,  large  and  liberal  as  they  were,  although  encum- 
bered with  some  provisions  opposed  to  a  really  free  commercial  policy,  were 
thoroughly  distasteful  to  the  manufacturers  of  England,  and  equally  opposed 
to  the  narrowness  of  what  in  Ireland  was  deemed  patriotism.  The  Besolutions 
of  the  minister  were  carried  by  considerable  majorities  in  the  British  Parlia- 
ment, but  being  passed  by  a  very  small  majority  in  the  Irish  Parliament,  the 
Bill  wns  withdrawn.  Whilst  this  measure  was  being  debated  at  Westminster, 
Mr.  Pitt  a  third  time  brought  forward  a  Bill  for  Beform  in  Parliament.  Bis 
specific  plan  was  to  disfranchise  thirty-six  rotten  boroughs,  giving  compen- 
sation to  those  who  regarded  them  as  property;  to  transfer  the  right  of 
election  to  counties  and  to  unrepresented  large  towns ;  and  to  extend  the 
franchise  in  counties  to  copyholders.  The  Bill  was  not  introduced  as  a 
government  measure ;  and  it  was  rejected  by  a  large  majority,  as  its  author 
probably  expected  it  would  be.  That  Pitt  was  at  this  time  sincere  in  his- 
wish  for  a  temperate  reform  there  can  be  little  doubt.  Gkorge  Sose  says 
that  he  himself  dreaded  that  a  breach  should  be  made  in  the  representatioii 
which  moderate  reformers  could  not  prevent  being  widened :  "  I  determined 
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against  an  acquiescence  in  Mr.  Pitt's  plan,  which  he  pressed  with  enthusiasm, 
not  only  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  in  private,  with  such  friends  as  he 
thought  he  could  influence."  Eose  offered  to  retire  from  his  office,  but  to 
that  the  minister  would  not  consent.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  felt, 
however,  what  probably  many  others  felt,  "  that  a  person  in  my  confidential 
post,  taking  a  different  line  from  him  on  a  question  of  such  infinite  magni- 
tude, might  lead  to  a  doubt  of  his  sincerity."  * 

At  the  opening  of  the  Session  on  the  24th  of  January,  1786,  the  king 
informed  the  parliament  that  disputes  which  appeared  to  threaten  an  inter- 
ruption to  the  tranquillity  of  Europe  had  been  brought  to  an  amicable  con- 
clusion. The  tranquillity  of  Europe  was  always  liable  to  be  interrupted  by 
the  intrigues  of  the  great  powers  for  extended  territory  and  influence.  The 
emperor  Joseph  had  been  attempting  to  coerce  the  States  of  Holland,  dia^ 
tracted  by  two  contending  political  parties,  into  a  surrender  of  the  fortresses 
of  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  which  had  been  always  garrisoned  by  the  Dutch 
since  the  conclusion  of  the  War  of  the  Succession,  as  a  bulwark  against  the 
inroads  of  France.  Afber  four  years  of  dispute  and  threatened  war,  tho 
coiu^  of  Versailles  concluded  a  treaty  of  commercial  league,  and  close  alliance, 
with  Holland,  by  which  the  emperor  was  restrained,  but  which  placed  the 
States  very  much  in  the  power  of  France.  Great  Britain  abstained  from 
interference.  It  would  have  been  difficult  to  interfere,  whilst  in  Holland 
there  was  a  powerful  faction  opposed  to  the  House  of  Orange. 

Pitt,  at  this  time,  was  almost  exclusively  occupied,  with  a  great  financial 
scheme,  from  which,  with  more  than  ordinary  complacency,  he  sanguinely 
expected  the  most  wonderful  results.  He  wrote  to  Wilberforce,  "  The  pro- 
duce of  our  revenues  is  glorious  ;  and  I  am  half  mod  with  a  project  which 
will  give  our  supplies  the  effect  almost  of  magic  in  the  reduction  of  debt."t 
It  was  the  scheme  of  the  Sinking  Fund.  The  public  income  now  happily 
exceeded  the  expenditure,  and  it  was  proposed  that  the  notion  of  an 
accumulating  fund  to  be  applied  to  the  reduction  of  the  debt,  which 
was  partially  attempted  by  Sir  Bobert  Walpole,  should  be  engrafted  upon 
the  perpetual  financial  arrangements ;  that  a  million  should  be  annually 
placed  in  the  hands  of  commissioners,  so  as  to  be  beyond  the  power  of  a 
minister  to  withdraw.  It  was  believed  that,  accumulating  at  compound 
interest,  with  the  addition  of  such  terminable  annuities  as  should  fall 
in,  it  would  gradually  extinguish  the  claims  of  the  public  creditor.  The 
plan  might  have  worked  well,  if  the  minister  had  been  debarred  from  con- 
tracting any  new  loans.  For  years  the  public  had  as  much  confidence  in  this 
scheme  as  its  author  had.  It  was  boasted,  that  '*  in  eight  years,  Mr.  Pitt's 
sinking  fund,  in  fact,  purchased  13,617,895/.  of  stock  at  the  cost  of 
10,599,265/.  of  cash  ;"  and  it  was  proclaimed  that  *'  this  measure,  then,  is  of 
more  importance  to  Great  Britain  than  the  acquisition  of  the  American 
mines."  X  ^^^  was  a  superstitious  belief,  long  entertained,  that  the  new 
sinking  fund  would,  "  by  some  mysterious  power  of  propagation  belonging  to 
money,  put  into  the  pocket  of  the  public  creditor  great  sams  not  taken  out 

*  "  Diaries  and  Correspondence  of  George  Rose,**  vol.  i.  p.  85. 

+  **  Correspondence  of  Wilberforce,"  rol.  i.  p.  9. 

t  Chalmers*  **CompantiYe  Bstimate,  corrected  to  1812,"  p.  189. 
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of  the  pocket  of  the  tax-payer."  *  The  deluniAn  wjm  manifert  wlien  it 
demonstrated  that  during  the  war  the  debt  nad  been  actoallj  augmented,  to 
the  extent  of  eleven  millions,  by  the  less  advantageous  t^ms  upon  which 
money  was  borrowed  by  the  Exchequer,  compared  with  the  purchases  made 
by  the  commissioners  who  managed  the  sinking  fund.  A  great  authority  in 
finance  has  put  the  whole  philosophy  of  the  matter  in  the  form  of  an  axiom : 
"  No  sinking  fund  can  be  efficient  for  the  purpose  of  diminishing  the  debt, 
if  it  be  not  derived  from  the  excess  of  the  public  revenue  over  the  public 
expenditure."  t 

On  the  opening  of  the  Session  on  the  23rd  of  January,  1787,  the  king 
announced  that  he  had  concluded  a  treaty  of  navigation  and  commerce  with 
the  king  of  France.  The  negotiation  was  completed  at  Versailles,  on  the 
26th  of  September,  1786.  The  provisions  of  this  treaty  were  of  the  most 
liberal  character.  There  was  to  be  the  most  perfect  freedom  of  intercourse 
allowed  between  the  subjects  and  inhabitants  of  the  respective  dominions  of 
the  two  sovereigns.  The  duties  to  be  paid  on  French  commodities  in  Eng- 
land were  Ihus  rated :  Wines,  no  higher  duties  than  on  those  of  Portugal ; 
brandy,  seven  shillings  per  gallon ;  vinegar,  less  than  half  the  previous  duty ; 
olive-oil,  the  lowest  duty  paid  by  the  most  favoured  nation.  The  following 
duties  were  to  be  levied  reciprocally  on  both  kingdoms:  hardwares  and 
cutlery,  cabinet  wares,  furniture,  turnery,  not  higher  than  10  per  coat 
ad  valorem ;  cotton  and  woollen  manufactiues,  except  mixed  with  silk,  12  per 
cent. ;  gauzes,  10  per  cent. ;  linens,  same  as  linens  from  Holland ;  saddl^, 
15  per  cent. ;  millinery,  12  per  cent. ;  plate  glass  and  glass  ware,  porcelain 
and  earthenware,  12  per  cent.  We  have  already  glanced  at  the  general 
nature  of  this  treaty  in  a  commercial  point  of  view.|  Mr.  Pitt  set  forth  the 
political  advantages  of  this  measure  in  an  argument  worthy  of  a  great  states- 
man asserting  principles  of  lasting  importance :  "  Considering  the  treaty  in 
its  political  view,  he  should  not  hesitate  to  contend  against  the  too-fiequenlly 
advanced  doctrine,  that  France  was,  and  must  bo,  the  unalterable  enemy  of 
Britain.  His  mind  revolted  from  this  position  as  monstrous  and  impossible. 
To  suppose  that  any  nation  could  be  unalterably  the  enemy  of  another  was 
weak  and  childish.  It  had  neither  its  foundation  in  the  experience  of  nations, 
nor  in  the  history  of  man.  It  was  a  libel  on  the  constitution  of  political 
societies,  and  supposed  the  existence  of  diabolical  malice  in  the  original  frame 
of  man.  But  these  absurd  tenets  were  taken  up  and  propagated ;  nay,  it 
was  carried  farther ;  it  was  said,  that  by  this  treaty,  the  British  nation  was 
about  blindly  to  throw  itself  into  the  arms  of  its  constant  and  uniform  foe. 
Men  reasonied  as  if  this  treaty  were  not  only  to  extinguish  all  jealoosj 
from  our  bosoms,  but  also  completely  to  annihilate  our  means  of  defence  ;  as 
if  by  the  treaty  we  gave  up  so  much  of  our  army,  so  much  of  our  marine ;  as 
if  our  commerce  was  to  be  abridged,  our  navigation  to  be  lessened,  our 
colonies  to  be  cut  off  or  to  be  rendered  defenceless,  and  as  if  all  the  functions 
of  the  State  were  to  be  sunk  in  apathy.  What  ground  was  there  for  thia 
train  of  reasoning  P  Did  the  treaty  suppose  that  the  interval  of  peace  between 
the  two  countries  would  be  so  totally  unemployed  by  us  as  to  disable  us  from 

♦  MacAulay— "  Biograpby  of  Pitt." 
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meeting  France  in  tlie  moment  of  war  with  our  accustomed  strength  ?  Did 
it  not  much  rather,  by  opening  new  sources  of  wealth,  speak  this  forcible 
language — that  the  interval  of  peace,  as  it  would  enrich  the  nation,  would 
also  prove  the  means  of  enabling  her  to  combat  her  enemy  with  more  effect 
when  the  day  of  hostility  should  come  ?  It  did  more  than  this  ;  by  promoting 
habits  of  friendly  intercourse,  and  of  mutual  benefit,  while  it  invigorated  the 
resources  of  Britain,  it  made  it  less  likely  that  she  should  have  occasion  to 
call  forth  those  resources.  It  certainly  had  at  least  the  happy  tendency  to 
make  the  two  nations  enter  into  more  intimate  communion  with  one  another, 
to  enter  into  the  same  views  even  of  taste  and  manners ;  and  while  they  were 
mutually  benefited  by  the  connexion,  and  endeared  to  one  another  by  the 
result  of  the  common  benefits,  it  gave  a  better  chance  for  the  preservation  of 
harmony  between  them,  while,  so  far  from  weakening,  it  strengthened  their 
sinews  for  war.  That  we  should  not  be  taken  unprepared  for  war,  was  a 
matter  totally  distinct  from  treaty."  It  is  painful  to  behold  Mr.  Fox  con- 
tending "  that  France  was  the  natural  foe  of  Great  Britain,  and  that  she 
wished  by  entering  into  a  commercial  treaty  with  us  to  tie  our  hands,  and 
prevent  our  engaging  in  any  alliances  with  other  powers.*'  The  argument 
for  perpetual  international  hostility  was  carried  to  the  point  of  absurdity  by 
Mr.  Francis,  who  thus  declaimed :  "  It  seems  we  are  arrived  at  a  new 
enlightened  era  of  affection  for  our  neighbours,  and  of  liberality  to  our 
enemies,  of  which  our  uninstructed  ancestors  had  no  conception.  The  pomp 
of  modem  eloquence  is  employed  to  blast  even  the  triumphs  of  lord  Chatham's 
administration.  The  polemic  laurels  of  the  father  must  yield  to  the  pacific 
myrtles  which  shadow  the  forehead  of  the  son.  Sir,  the  first  and  most  pro- 
minent feature  in  the  political  character  of  lord  Chatham  was  anti-gallican. 
His  glory  is  founded  on  the  resistance  he  made  to  the  united  power  of  the 
House  of  Bourbon.  The  present  minister  has  taken  the  opposite  road  to 
fame  ;  and  France,  the  object  of  every  hostile  principle  in  the  policy  of  lord 
Chatham,  is  the  ^ens  amicisiima  of  his  son.*' 

That  the  commercial  treaty  was  not  a  failure  as  regarded  the  products  of 
our  own  country  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  annual  average  export  of 
British  manufactures  to  France  in  the  six  years  ending  with  1774  was 
87,164/. ;  in  the  six  years  ending  with  1792  it  was  717,807/.  Arthur  Young, 
after  the  treaty  had  been  in  existence  less  than  a  year,  found  the  French 
crjing  out  for  a  war  with  England.  *'  It  is  easy  enough  to  discover  that  the 
origin  of  all  this  violence  is  the  commercial  treaty,  which  is  execrated  here  as 
the  most  fatal  stroke  to  their  manufactxures  they  ever  experienced."  He 
found  this  temper  prevailing  at  Lisle.*  The  next  year,  at  the  fair  of  Guibray, 
near  Caen,  he  saw  many  English  goods,  especially  the  crockery  known  as 
queen's  ware.  Of  this  ware  there  were  French  imitations,  but  very  inferior. 
Toung  asked  the  dealer  if  he  did  not  think  the  treaty  of  commerce  would  be 
very  injurious,  with  such  a  difference  in  the  goodness  of  the  manufactured 
articles.  The  sensible  Frenchman  replied,  ''  Quite  the  contrary.  However 
bad  is  our  imitation,  it  is  the  best  thing  we  have  yet  produced  in  France. 
We  shall  produce  better  next  year — we  shall  improve — ^we  shall  go  beyond 
you."    I  believe,  adds  Young,  he  is  a  very  good  politician,  and  that  without 
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competition  it  is  not  possible  to  improve  any  fabric*     The    treaty   wjd 
annulled  in  the  frenzy  of  the  Bevolution. 

To  Mr.  Pitt  belongs  the  honour,  in  this,  the  fourth  year  of  his  adminis- 
tration, of  simplifying  the  complicated  system  of  indirect  taxation,  by 
consolidating  the  several  duties  of  customs,  excise,  and  atamps.  The 
duties  required  to  be  paid  upon  one  article  were  sometimes  to  be  hunted 
through  twenty  or  thirty  acts  of  parliament,  each  charging  some  additional 
duty,  or  making  a  special  appropriation  of  the  proceeds  of  a  particular  tax. 
The  complication  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  three  thousand  resolutions 
were  required  to  carry  a  measure  of  consolidation  into  effect.  When  Pitt 
had  introduced  his  measure,  Burke  characterized  the  speech  of  the  minister 
ns  one  of  extraordinary  clearness  and  perspicuity,  and  said  that  it  behoTed 
those  who  felt  it  their  duty  frequently  to  oppose  the  measures  of  the  gofcm- 
ment,  to  rise  up  manfully,  and,  doing  justice  to  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man's merit,  to  return  him  thanks  on  behalf  of  themselves  and  the  country, 
for  having  in  so  masterly  a  manner  brought  forward  a  plan  which  gaTe  ease 
and  accommodation  to  ail  engaged  in  commerce,  and  advantage  and  increaie 
to  tho  revenue.  "  Thus,"  says  lord  John  Eussell,  *'  in  the  coarse  of  little 
more  than  three  years  from  Mr.  Pitt's  acceptance  of  office  as  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury,  great  financial  and  commercial  reforms  had  been  effected  .... 
The  nation,  overcoming  its  difficulties,  and  rising  buoyant  from  its  depressioD, 
began  rapidly  to  increase  its  wealth,  to  revive  its  spirit,  and  renew  its  strength. 
Such  was  the  work  of  Mr.  Pitt,  now  no  longer  the  minister  of  the  court,  but 
of  the  nation.  The  cry  of  secret  iDfluence,  and  the  imputation  of  his  being 
an  organ  of  an  unseen  power,  was  heard  less  and  less  as  the  resources  of 
his  powerful  understanding  developed  their  energies  and  ripened  their 
fruits."  t 

The  amicable  relations  between  tho  goyemments  of  Great  Britain  and 
France,  which  appeared  to  have  been  consolidated  by  the  commercial  treaty, 
were  interrupted  in  the  autumn  of  1787  by  the  interference  of  France 
with  the  civil  dissensions  amongst  the  States  of  the  United  ProvinceSy  which 
had  taken  a  new  direction  after  the  disputes  with  the  emperor  Joseph 
had  been  terminated.  To  the  firmness  and  moderation  of  the  British 
government  it  is  owing  that  a  war  was  averted.  The  great  Frederick 
of  Prussia  had  died  on  the  17th  of  August,  1786.  His  nephew  and 
successor,  Frederick  William  III.,  brother-in-law  to  the  prince  of  Orange, 
hod  espoused  the  cause  of  his  sister's  husband  against  those  States  who 
had  stripped  the  Stadtholder  of  his  power  and  prerogatives.  The  princess 
of  Orange,  a  lady  possessing  great  vigour  of  character,  was  proceeding 
to  the  Hague  from  Nimeguen,  to  hold  a  conference  with  the  leaders  of 
the  Orange  party,  when  she  was  stopped  by  a  troop  of  armed  burghers 
and  placed  under  arrest.  The  king  of  Prussia  immediately  marched  an  army 
into  the  province  of  Zealand,  and  avowed  his  intention  to  restore  the  Stadt- 
holder to  his  hereditary  authority.  It  is  unnecessary  for  ua  to  trace  the 
course  of  these  events,  except  as  they  bear  upon  the  acta  of  the  British 
government.  These  are  very  clearly  related  in  the  king's  speech  on  opening 
the  Session  on  the  27th  of  November.    Whilst  Great  Britain  had  endea- 
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routed  by  good  offices  to  restore  tranquillity  and  maintaia  \&vr(a\  gorernment, 
■he  avowed  her  ioteiitioii  of  couat»acting  all  forcible  interference  on  th« 
part  of  France  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Dutch  republic.     The  king  of 


Prusaia  having  determined  to  obtain  satisfaction  for  the  insidt  offered  to  the 
princess  of  Orange,  the  party  who  bad  usurped  the  goverameitt  of  Holland 
applied  to  the  kii^  of  France  for  his  asslatance,  who  notified  to  the  king  of 
Great  Britain  bis  intention  of  grantmg  their  request.  "  I  did  not  hesitate," 
■aid  the  king  to  parliament,  "  to  declare  that  I  could  not  remain  a  quiet 
spectator  of  the  armed  interference  of  Prance,  and  I  gave  immediate  orders 
for  augmenting  my  farces  by  sea  and  land."  The  success  of  the  Prussian 
troops  enabled  the  Provinces  "to  deliver  themselves  from  the  oppression 
under  which  they  laboured,  and  to  re-establish  their  lawful  government." 
An  explanation  took  place  between  France  and  Great  Britain,  and  both 
countries  mutually  agreed  to  disarm,  and  to  place  their  naval  establishments 
upon  the  same  footing  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

The  career  of  Mr.  Pitt, — the  only  minister  who  appears  to  have  received 
the  entire  confidence  of  George  the  Third  without  surrendering  his  own 
independent  convictions  on  large  questions  of  policy, — was  not  wholly  with- 
out difficulty  and  danger,  as  regarded  liis  relations  to  the  king  and  the 
prince  of  Wales,  in  the  serious  differences  which  had  arisen  between  them. 
The  pecuniary  embarrassments  of  the  prince  of  Wales  were  of  so  onerous  a 
nature  that  his  friends  thought  it  necessary  to  bring  them  under  the  consi* 
deration  of  Parliament.  When  he  took  up  his  residence  at  Carlton  Hoose 
in  178S,  60,0001.  had  been  voted  by  parliament  to  de&ay  the  expense  of 
establishing  a  separate  household.    The  king  allowed  hu  son  60,000/.  a 
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year  out  of  the  Civil  List,  and  the  annual  revenue  of  the  duchy  of  Cornwall 
Amounted  to  12,000Z.  At  the  Midsummer  of  1786  the  prince  owed  160,000/. 
The  king  refused  to  give  anj  assistance ;  and  the  heir-apparent  dismissed  the 
state  officers  of  his  household,  sold  his  horses,  and  stopped  the  improyements 
^oing  forward  in  his  residence.  But  the  dehts  were  very  slightly  diminished. 
There  were  serious  difficulties  in  making  that  application  to  Parliament, 
which  eager  worshippers  of  the  rising  sun  overlooked,  although  public 
rumour  spoke  with  no  doubtful  voice  upon  a  very  delicate  question.  It  was 
believed  that  the  prince  of  Wales,  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  royal 
marriage  act,  was  married  to  Mrs.  Fitzherbert ;  and  that  the  lady  being  a 
Boman  Catholic,  such  marriage,  according  to  the  Act  of  Settlement,  had 
rendered  the  prince  "  for  ever  incapable  to  inherit,  possess,  or  enjoy  the 
crown  of  this  kingdom."  On  the  27th  of  April,  1787,  alderman  Newi^am, 
one  of  the  members  for  the  City,  stated  that  he  should  propose  an  Address  to 
the  king,  praying  him  to  take  into  consideration  the  state  of  the  affiurs  of 
the  prince  of  AYales,  and  to  grant  him  relief,  which  the  House  would  make 
good.  Mr.  Bolle  without  hesitation  said  that  this  was  ''  a  question  which 
went  immediately  to  affect  our  Constitution  in  Church  and  State,"  and 
that  he  would  oppose  the  motion,  whenever  it  was  brought  forward, 
by  moving  the  previous  question.  Something  was  necessary  to  be 
done.  On  the  SOth,  alderman  Newnham  stated  that  he  had  been 
much  pressed,  from  various  quarters,  to  forego  his  purpose.  He  did 
not  wish  to  bind  the  House  to  the  form  of  an  Address,  but  said  that 
the  prince  did  not  shrink  from  any  inquiry.  Mr.  Fox,  in  the  course  of  9 
short  speech,  took  notice  of  the  previous  allusion  to  something  full  of  danger 
to  the  Church  and  State.  He  supposed  that  allusion  must  have  reference  to 
a  low  malicious  falsehood,  propagated  to  depreciate  the  character  of  the 
prince — a  pretended  report  of  a  fact  impossible  to  have  happened.  In 
answer  to  a  question  from  Mr.  Eolle,  Mr.  Fox  further  said,  that  "  he  did  not 
deny  the  calumny  in  question,  merely  with  regard  to  the  effect  of  certain 
existing  laws ;  but  he  denied  it  in  toto,  in  point  of  fact,  as  well  as  law.  The 
fact  not  only  never  could  have  happened  legally,  but  never  did  happen  in  any 
way  whatsoever."  He  added,  that  "  he  had  spoken  from  direct  authority. 
Bishop  Tomline  gravely  remarks  that  *'  this  unequivocal  and  authentic  assu- 
rance could  not  but  be  highly  satisfactory  both  to  parliament  and  the  public. 
And  yet  many  of  the  parliament  and  some  of  the  public  had  no  belief  in  the 
assurance,  although  they  believed  that  Mr.  Fox  was  authorized  to  deny  what 
he  termed  the  malicious  falsehood.  At  the  end  of  December,  1785,  Mr.  Fox 
had  written  to  the  prince  a  letter,  pointing  out  the  extreme  danger  of  "  a 
desperate  step  "  which  he  was  informed  that  his  royal  highness  intended  to  take. 
The  prmce  replied,  on  the  11th,  that  '*  the  world  will  soon  be  convinced  that 
there  not  only  is  not,  but  never  was,  any  ground  for  these  reports  which  of 
late  have  been  so  malevolently  circulated.*'  Within  ten  days  of  the  date  of 
this  letter,  namely,  on  the  21st  of  December,  Mi's.  Fitzherbert  was  married 
by  a  Protestant  clergyman  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  in  the  presence  of  six 
witnesses.  **  Although  the  marriage  of  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  was  void  by  the 
English  law,  it  was  sanctioned  by  the  law  of  her  own  church,  and  she  could 
without  scruple  live  with  the  prince  of  Wales  as  her  husband.*'  *     On  th^ 
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day  after  his  declaration  in  parliament,  a  gentleman  at  Brooks's  told  Mr.  Fox 
that  he  had  been  misinformed  ;  **  I  was  present  at  that  marriage."  *  Tbe 
prince  is  recorded  on  the  same  daj  to  have  said  to  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  "  Only 
conceiye,  Maria,  what  Fox  did  yesterday :  he  went  down  to  the  House  and 
denied  that  you  and  I  were  man  and  wife."  f  Mr.  Fox,  says  lord  J.  BusseU, 
*'  perceived  how  completely  he  had  been  duped.  He  immediately  renounced 
the  acquaintance  of  the  prince,  and  did  not  speak  to  him  for  more  than  a 
year."  The  matter  was  hushed  up ;  the  prince's  debts  were  paid  by  parlia- 
ment afler  negotiations  and  squabbles  which  are  now  of  little  interest. 
Mr.  Fox  could  not  retract  his  declaration,  without  exposing  the  prince  to 
the  risk  of  losing  his  succession  to  the  Crown,  according  to  lord  John 
Bussell.  His  indignation  at  having  been  made  the  instrument  of  declaring 
a  falsehood  did  not  prevent  him  advocating  the  claims  of  the  prince  of 
Wales  to  almost  uncontrolled  power,  in  the  great  question  of  The  Begency 
which  arose  in  1788. 

On  the  24th  of  October,  the  kiug,  having  been  out  of  health,  went  to  the 
lev^,  **  with  a  view  of  putting  an  end  to  the  stories  that  were  circulated  with 
much  industry."  %  A  violent  fever  ensued ;  and  in  a  few  days  the  sovereign 
was  decidedly  insane.  On  the  7th  Mr.  Orenville  wrote,  "  I  am  afraid  that  it 
would  be  very  sanguine  indeed  to  say  that  there  is  even  any  hope  that  the 
king  will  recover  both  his  health  and  his  understanding."  §-  The  public  were 
to  be  kept  in  ignorance  of  this  alarming  event.  But  the  parliament  was  to 
meet  on  the  20th  of  November.  An  adjournment  of  a  fortnight  was  agreed 
to.  Meanwhile  the  physicians  who  had  attended  his  majesty  were  examined 
on  oath  before  the  Privy  Council.  All  agreed  that  the  king  could  not  attend 
to  public  affiiirs ;  three  expressed  confidence  in  his  recovery.  A  Committee 
of  the  two  Houses  had  also  examined  the  medical  authorities,  and  had 
reported  their  opinions.  Mr.  Fox  had  been  travelling  in  Italy,  but  being 
summoned  home,  he  appeared  in  his  place  in  parliament  on  the  10th  of 
December ;  and  there  declared  that,  "  in  his  firm  opinion,  his  royal  highness 
the  prince  of  Wales  had  as  clear,  as  express  a  right  to  assume  the  reins  of 
government,  and  exercise  the  power  of  sovereignty,  during  the  continuance 
of  the  illness  and  incapacity  with  which  it  had  pleased  Ood  to  affect  hia 
migesty,  as  in  the  case  of  his  majesty  having  undergone  a  natural  and  perfect 
demise."  The  two  Houses,  he  said,  *'  were  alone  qualified  to  pronounce  when 
the  prince  ought  to  take  possession  of,  and  exercise,  liis  right ;  but  as  short  a 
time  as  possible  ought  to  intervene  between  the  prince  of  Wales  assuming 
the  sovereignty,  and  the  present  moment."  ||  Mr.  Pitt  maintained  that, 
although  the  claim  of  the  prince  was  entitled  to  the  most  serious  considera- 
tion, in  the  case  of  the  interruption  of  the  personal  exercise  of  the  royal 
authority,  without  any  previous  lawful  provision  for  carrying  on  the  govern- 
ment, "  it  belonged  to  the  other  branches  of  the  l^;islature,  on  the  part  of 
the  nation  at  large,  to  provide,  according  to  their  discretion,  for  the  temporary 
exercise  of  the  royal  authority,  in  the  name,  and  on  the  behalf  of  the 
sovereign,  in  such  manner  as  they  should  think  requisite ;  aad  that,  unless 
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bj  their  dednon,  the  prince  of  Wales  had  no  more  right— speaking  of  strict 
I  ight — to  aMnime  the  goremment,  than  any  other  individiial  in  the  coontrj." 
In  this  first  debate  an  amount  of  passion  was  displayed  on  the  part  of  Borke^ 
which  greatly  detracted  from  his  reputation  as  a  soimd  anthority  upon  consti- 
tutional questions.  Pitt  had  said  that  to  aasert  a  right  in  the  prince  of  Wales, 
independent  of  the  decision  of  the  two  Houses  of  Ptoliament,  was  treason  to 
the  constitution.  Burke  exclaimed, ''  where  was  the  freedom  of  debate,  when 
was  the  priyilege  of  parliament,  if  the  rights  of  the  prince  of  Wales  oould 
not  be  spoken  of  in  that  House,  without  their  being  lii^le  to  be  charged  with 
treason  by  one  of  the  prince's  competitors  f  "  Pitt  quietly  asked  whether, 
"  at  that  period  of  our  history  when  the  constitution  was  settled  on  that 
foundation  on  which  it  now  existed,  when  Mr.  Somers  and  other  great  men 
declared  that  no  person  had  a  right  to  the  crown  independent  of  the  consent 
of  the  two  Houses,  would  it  have  been  thought  either  fair  or  decent  for  any 
member  of  either  House  to  have  pronounced  Mr.  Somers  a  personal  cooi- 
petitor  of  William  the  Third  ?  *' 

The  question  of  abstract  right  became  merged  in  the  more  practical  ques- 
tion of  what  powers  should  be  confided  to  the  prince  of  Wales  as  Begent 
The  views  of  Mr.  Fox  on  this  point  were  extreme.  On  the  15th  of  December 
he  wrote  to  a  friend  in  confidence,  **  I  am  afraid  they  will  get  up  some  oy 
against  the  prince- for  grasping,  as  they  call  it,  at  too  much  power ;  but  I  am 
sure  I  cannot  in  conscience  advise  him  to  give  up  anything  that  is  really  ne- 
cessary to  his  government ;  or,  indeed,  to  claim  anything  else  as  Segent  but 
the  full  power  of  a  king,  to  which  he  is  certainly  entitled.*'*  l£r.  Pitt,  on 
the  other  hand,  brought  forward  propositions  to  prohibit  the  Hegent  from 
creating  peers ;  from  disposing  of  the  king's  real  or  personal  property ;  and 
from  granting  offices  except  during  pleasure;  and  that  the  qaeen  should 
have  the  custody  of  his  majesty's  person.  There  was  a  doubt  whether  the 
Prince  would  not  refuse  the  Begency,  under  these  restrictions.  But  that  im- 
prudence was  not  added  to  the  other  grave  errors  of  his  friends.  Burke  had 
shocked  the  loyalty  of  all  men,  by  saying  that  the  king  had  been  hurled  frt>m 
the  throne  by  the  decree  of  the  Almighty.  Sheridan  maintained  that  the 
prince  had  shown  great  moderation  in  not  at  once  assuming  the  title  and 
powers  of  Begent,  and  thus  disgusted  those  who  possessed  any  knowledge  of 
the  principles  of  the  English  constitution.  There  was  such  an  evident  avidity 
to  seise  upon  power  in  the  prince  and  his  friends — ^there  was  such  a  distrosi 
of  his  character,  and  such  a  dread  of  beholding  a  court  polluted  with  the 
abominations  of  gaming  and  riot — that  the  national  sympathy  was  almost 
wholly  with  Pitt,  who  laboured  all  along  in  the  resolution  that  if  his  soveieiga 
should  be  restored,  he  should  not  find  everything  changed.  He  knew  that 
his  own  chances  of  power  under  the  Begency  were  forfeited  by  the  coarse  he 
had  adopted.  He  would  *'  take  his  blue  bag,  and  return  to  the  har."  f  Fox 
appears  to  have  acted  on  the  conviction  that  the  chance  of  the  king's  reco- 
very was  very  small  indeed.  The  Begency  Bill  had  passed  the  Commons  on 
the  12th  of  February.  But  in  the  middle  of  the  month  it  was  known  that  a 
great  amendment  had  taken  place  in  the  king's  condition.     On  the  23rd,  Mr. 
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Pitt  received  a  letter,  "  written  in  his  majesty's  own  hand,  couched  in  the 
warmest  terms,  thanking  him  for  his  unshaken  attachment  to  his  interests, 
nnd  desiring  to  see  him  the  next  day."  *  On  the  25th,  the  issue  of  hulletius 
hy  the  royal  physicians  was  discontinued*  On  the  10th  of  March,  the  com- 
missioners who  had  been  appointed  by  former  letters  patent  to  open  the  par- 
liament, by  another  commission  declared  farther  causes  for  holding  the  same ; 
and  proceeded  to  state  to  both  Houses  that  his  majesty,  being  by  the  blessing 
of  Providence  recovered  from  his  indisposition,  and  enabled  to  attend  to 
public  affaira,  conveyed  through  them  his  warmest  acknowledgments  for  the 
additional  proofs  they  .had  given  of  affectionate  attachment  to  his  person. 
The  other  subjects  of  a  royal  speech  on  opening  parliament  were  then 
detailed. 

Pitt  had  won  his  second  great  victory.  In  1784,  against  odds  almost  incal- 
culable, he  had  defeated  the  Coalition  with  almost  the  unanimous  support  of 
the  people.  He  had  employed  his  unassailable  tenure  of  power  in  carrying 
forward  the  resources  of  national  prosperity  by  a  series  of  measures  conceived, 
not  in  the  spirit  of  party,  but  with  a  large  comprehension  of  what  was  essen- 
tial to  the  public  good.  Another  great  trial  came.  He  had  to  conduct 
another  conflict,  full  of  danger  and  difficulty,  in  which,  fighting  for  his  sove- 
reign, he  had  in  the  same  manner  the  support  of  the  nation.  Major  Cart- 
wright,  so  well  known  for  his  subsequent  endeavours  to  promote  a  Beform  in 
Parliament,  wrote  to  Wilberforce :  "  I  very  much  fear  that  the  king's  present 
derangement  is  likely  to  produce  other  derangements  not  for  the  public 
benefit.  I  hope  we  are  not  to  be  sold  to  the  Coalition  faction."  f  When  the 
battle  was  over,  Oteorge  the  Third  wrote  to  his  persevering  minister  that 
"  his  constant  attachment  to  my  interest,  and  that  of  the  public,  which  are 
inseparable,  must  ever  place  him  in  the  most  advantageous  light."  %  ^^  ^^^ 
28rd  of  April,  a  public  thanksgiving  was  appointed  for  the  king's  recovery. 
His  majesty  went  to  St.  Paul*s,  accompanied  by  both  Houses  of  Parliamemt, 
to  return  his  own  thanksgivings.  The  day  was  observed  throughout  the 
kingdom.  Illuminations  were  never  so  general ;  joy  was  never  so  heartfelt. 
The  minister,  still  only  in  his  twenty-ninth  year,  had  reached  the  pinnade  of 
power  and  popularity. 

•  Qrenville,  in  "Court  of  George  lU.,"  toI.  ii.,  p.  125. 

t   '* life  of  Wilberfbroe^'*  toL  i  p.  100.  t  Bo«»~«DiariM,  aco,"  p.  97. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

fljmptcou  of  gnat  dungci  m  Fnnoe — Conduit  *— ""'  difigohMS — Ooiafml  viav  i(  Ite 
Pmuh  matl  ^itom — SipeetaUou  of  a  BaTolntim — Tke  Farienant  of  Aria — ll«e<nf 
of  111*  8tat«-G«Mnl— Tba  Thne  Ordos-Tb*  Ite*  Am  doaad  Ikat  aD  tha  OtSbe 
ibaU  imita— RuJtount  ia  I^ria,  dnriaclbii  contart^'nataBtataaranM  (faa  lilla  oftta 
Katioul  Aacmblr— nieir  meeting  in  a  Teooii  Cout — The  Bojal  Sittii^ — Op^  naa- 
■Bee  of  llw  nen  Stat  to  tbe  king'i  ordm — Tha  king  jieldi — IKamiaaal  of  HaofcO'— 
Dwinction  of  the  Butille— Uuxh  to  Tenaillea  of  a  Fariaaa  Bob — Tha  Bejal  Vkwi>, 
aod  tha  Rational  Awemblj,  nnuT«d  to  Faiia. 

Ob  the  11th  of  July,  178S,  the  kiog,  «t  the  doae  of  the  Sesaion  of  Fsriia- 
ment,  >aid :  "  The  general  Bt*te  of  Burope,  and  tbe  Mnuuicea  which  I 
receive  from  foreign  powen,  ftSbrd  me  everf  reaaon  to  ^tect  that  mj  tub- 
jects  will  continue  to  enjo?  the  bleaaingi  of  peace."  The  differences  with 
Fnoce  on  the  subject  of  the  United  FrarincoB  had  been  tdjnated.  On  tbe 
6th  of  September,  Mr.  Pitt  exultinglf  wrote  to  the  muquia  of  Stafford,  "  The 
state  of  France,  whatever  else  it  may  produce,  Beema  to  promise  iu  men 
than  ever  a  conaiderable  respite  from  anj  dangerous  projects."  *  The  "state 
of  France  "  vraa  that  of  a  country  in  which  tbe  disordered  condition  of  its 
finances  appeared  to  render  any  new  disturbances  of  Europe,  &om  tits 
ambition  of  the  government  and  the  restlessness  of  the  people,  something 
approaching  to  an  imposaibility.  The  "  whaterer  else  it  might  prodooe " 
was  a  vague  and  remote  danger.  Yet  in  September,  1788,  there  were  ^mf^ 
toms  of  impendiag  cbongefl,  that,  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  cause*  opfr 
rating  to  produce  them,  might  have  suggested  to  the  far>«eeing  eye  of  ^it 
statesmanship  that  looked  beyond  the  formal  relations  of  established  govsnt- 
roenta,  some  real  cauBe  for  disquiet.  Since  the  peace  of  1783,  there  had  been 
constant  and  increasing  deficiency  of  revenue  in  ¥)njxix.  The  area  of  tax» 
tion  was  limited  by  the  manifold  exemptions  from  bearing  a  due  propoitioa 
of  t-he  piblic  burthens,  which  Tnrgot,  in  1776,  had  vainly  eDdearonnd  to 

*  "  Karica,  Jic,  of  Qcorg«  Boat,"  tdI.  L  p,  U. 
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abolish.  He  was  dismissed,  as  the  result  of  his  attempts  to  impose  taxes  upoi\ 
the  noblesse  and  the  clergy.  Necker  is  summoned  to  fill  the  great  post  of 
Controller-general  of  Finance.  He  carries  Prance  through  the  American  war 
by  various  temporary  expedients ;  but  there  is  still  a  deficit.  He  proposes 
some  solid  measures,  and  is  dismissed  in  May,  1781.  The  war  comes  to  an 
«nd.  Englishmen  flock  to  Paris  in  1782,  and  there,  wondrous  disclosure ! 
are  "  struck  with  surprise  at  the  freedom  of  conyersation  on  general  liberty, 
«ven  within  the  walls  of  the  king's  palace."  *  Thus  was  George  Bose  im- 
pressed. He  writes  in  his  Diary — "  Ou  a  Sunday  morning,  while  we  were 
waiting  in  an  outer  room  to  see  the  king  pass  in  state  to  the  cliapel  of  Ver- 
sailles, where  seyeral  of  the  great  officers  were,  there  was  a  discussion  almost 
as  free  as  I  hare  heard  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  which  Monsieur  Chauvelin 
was  the  loudest,  who  was  in  some  employment  about  the  person  of  the  king,  for 
he  dropped  on  his  knee,  and  gave  his  majesty  a  cambric  handkerchief  as  he 
passed  through  the  room.*'  Pitt,  accompanied  by  Wilberforce  and  another 
friend,  went  to  France  in  1783.  He  inquired  particularly  into  the  political 
institutions  of  the  French,  and  in  a  conversation  with  Abb6  de  Lageard,  "  a 
man  of  family  and  fortune,"  he  said  to  him, ''  You  hare  not  political  liberty, 
but  for  civil  liberty  you  have  more  than  you  believe  you  have."  t  There 
were  things  below  the  surface  that  Pitt  did  not  see.  Wilberforce  records  of 
Pitt,  that  "  it  was  the  singular  position  occupied  by  La  Fayette  which  most 
of  all  attracted  his  attention :  he  seemed  to  be  the  representative  of  the 
democracy  in  the  very  presence  of  the  monarch ;  the  tribune  intruding  with 
his  veto  within  the  chamber  of  the  patrician  order."  %  Theoretical  democracy 
was  in  fashion  amongst  the  patrician  order.  They  had  been  talking  about 
abstract  rights,  and  the  perfectibility  of  society,  in  their  Parisian  salons, 
without  a  thought  of  the  hopeless  condition  of  the  miserable  peasantry 
that  were  ground  into  the  most  abject  poverty  by  their  seignorial  rights. 
They  had  no  public  duties  to  fulfil ;  they  were  utterly  isolated  from  the 
millions  of  whom  they  ought  to  have  been  the  friends  and  protectors.  The 
aristocracy  received  the  doctrines  of  the  political  philosophers  as  if  they  were 
mere  speculative  opinions  that  would  have  no  practical  efiects,  and  might  be 
advocated  as  an  indulgence  of  elegant  sentiment  which  manifested  their 
superiority  to  selfish  prejudices.  "  The  nobles  shared  as  a  pleasant  pastime 
in  these  discussions,  and  quietly  enjoyed  their  immunities  and  privileges 
whilst  they  serenely  discussed  the  absurdity  of  all  established  customs.  .  . 
Not  the  barest  notion  of  a  violent  revolution  ever  entered  into  the  minds  of 
the  generation  which  witnessed  it."  §  We  need  feel  no  surprise  that  the 
sagacious  English  minister  felt  no  fear  of  the  gathering  clouds  which  fore- 
boded a  storm.  Other  Controllers  of  Finance  succeeded  Necker,  with 
indifferent  success.  In  1783,  Calonne  took  the  onerous  post.  He  got  on 
for  three  years  by  loan  upon  loan,  the  court  squandering  without  stint; 
the  people  excited  by  scandalous  stories  against  the  queen,  with  little 
foundation;  a  general  ferment  in  all  political  circles.  Calonne  can  do 
no  more  with  the  stock-jobbers,  and  he  resolves  upon  a  convocation  of 
Notables,    influential  men   from    all   districts  of   France,   to  devise  new 

*  "DiArieB,  &e.,  of  George  Rose,"  toL  L  p.  41. 
t  "life  of  WUberforoe,"  toI.  i.  p.  88.  t  IM.,  p.  42. 

I  Tocqnerille—**  France  before  the  Beroliitioii,"  p.  261. 
vou  vn.— 197. 
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plans  of  baUiaa.      Buc);  mr  ammblv  had  not  been  hfland  of  Air  a  faim- 

dicd  and  tiztT  jture.      Mr.  Jefimon.  the  Amnican  xmbaa^idar  aft  Am. 

■nnoiuMae  this  £mI  to    his  goremment. 

in  s  printe  letter,  "thii'  erenl.  whieli   wiU   hardh-   i 

in  Amenok.  ix    dtr«iD«cl    here    the    moat  imparfeant  one   ' 

place  in  their  cinl  line  dniin^  the  praaent  eentnrr."  *     This  bodj  a 


the  end  of  Febnury,  1767.  Culocnc  ahdnr  hip  terrible  deficit ;  h«  ■prapotn 
a  new  laod-taz,  bmo  which  no  proprietora. — ^neither  noblene,  nor  clergy,  nx 
any  other  privileged  claw, — shall  be  exempt.  The  majontr  of  the  Kotalite 
waa  composed  of  tbew  pmileged  claaam.  They  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  scheme  of  Calonoe  ;  and  the  Controller,  vho  had  hoped  for  more 
effeetoal  control  over  an  enormons  deficit  tiian  the  wombat  ajatan  of 
borrowing,  ia  dlamissed  to  make  way  for  others  who  may  be  able  to  maosp 
more  adroitly. 

At  tbi£  period  an  "Rngluthmwi  viahed  Fiance,  who  could  dbmui  i  L'  mm 
accurately,  and  reason  more  acutely,  than  diplomatiata  who  moreid  in  a 
uant^w  circle.  Artliur  Young  travelled  over  Tarions  parts  of  that  V^T^g^^ll— 
io  1787,  17t«,  and  1789.  M.  TocqueriHe  apeaks  of  Tonng's  •'TraTda,"pBb- 
lishcd  in  1792,  as  *'  one  of  tiie  most  insLrucLive  works  which  exist  osi  the 
foriiier  state  of  society  in  Franoe-''^  Iiet  ui  see  how  this  man  of  large 
experience,  who  had  uniformly  regarded  the  proeperouB  condition  of  the 
labouren  as  an  eaaential  concomitant  of  the  proepetity  of  the  fannen, 
describee  the  Freoeb  peasantry.  He  pn)ceedB  on  hia  journey  south  &oia 
i>aris  to  Orleans,  and  bsTing  crossed  the  Loire  finds  that  the  cultivaton  are 
mettqitri — men  who  hire  the  land  witbont  ability  to  stock  it,  the  proprietor 
finding  catde  and  seed  and  the  tenant  labour,  and  dividing  the  scanty  pro- 
duce. As  he  goes  on  he  becomes  excited  at  the  wretched  management  and 
the  miserable  dwellings,  in  a  country  highly  improreable — "  the  property, 
perfaapa,  of  w»ne  of  those  glittering  beings  who  figured  in  the  prooeeaion  the 
other  day  at  Versailles.    UJearen  giant  me  patience  vhUe  I  see  a  cmmtry 
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thuB  neglected,  and  forgive  me  the  oaths  I  swear  at  the  absence  and  ignorance 
of  the  possessors."  *  Haying  passed  the  Dordogne,  he  finds  all  the  girls  and 
women  without  shoes  or  stockings ;  and  "  the  ploughmen  at  their  work  have 
neither  sabots  nor  feet  to  their  stockings.*'  Everywhere,  however,  the  roads 
are  magnificent — in  Languedoc  "stupendous  works" — "superb  even  to  a 
folly  '* — ^but  roads  almost  without  traffic.  There  were  two  modes  of  executing 
these  noble  causeways,  carried  across  valleys,  and  through  levelled  hills.  They 
were  either  constructed  by  the  forced  labour  of  the  peasantry,  caUed  the 
corvee  ;  or  by  assessment  of  the  proprietors,  under  which  the  lands  held  by  a 
noble  tenure  were  eased,  and  those  held  by  a  base  tenure  were  proportioi\; 
ably  burthened.  The  king  of  France,  during  the  administration  of  Turgot, 
tried  to  abolish  the  system  of  compulsory  labour.  The  decree  of  this  bene- 
volent sovereign — who  truly  said,  "  I  and  Turgot  are  the  only  friends  of  the 
people  " — contains  this  avowal :  "  With  the  exception  of  a  small  number  of 
provinces,  almost  all  the  roads  throughout  the  kingdom  have  been  made  by 

the  gratuitous  labour  of  the  poorest  part  of  our  subjects By  forcing 

the  poor  to  keep  them  up  unaided,  and  by  compelling  them  to  give  their  time 
and  labour  without  remuneration,  they  are  deprived  of  their  sole  resource 
against  want  and  hunger,  because  they  are  made  to  labour  for  the  profit  of 
the  rich.**  In  spite  of  the  decree,  the  system  of  compulsory  labour  was  re- 
established in  a  few  months.  We  have  a  striking  picture  of  the  operation  of 
the  carvde,  in  a  description  by  M.  Grosley,  of  a  scene  at  a  village  near 
Langres.  Sixty  or  eighty  peasants  arrive  at  night  at  this  village,  summoned 
from  distant  quarters,  to  begin  next  day  a  grand  corvee  upon  the  road.  They 
could  not  get  their  carts  and  oxen  over  the  mountains ;  they  must  pay  a  fine 
or  go  to  prison ;  their  feet  were  cut  by  the  flinty  by-ways ;  they  were 
hungry.  The  little  money  they  had  was  nearly  exhausted  by  providing  for 
the  inexorable  inspector.  The  traveller,  an  Englishman,  who  told  Grosley 
the  story,  paid  for  the  supper  of  twenty  of  these  poor  people,  which  procured 
him  a  thousand  blessings.  They  were  to  go  to  work  the  next  day  without 
their  teams,  f 

And  yet,  with  such  oppression,  the  French  peasantry  were  not  serfs,  as 
in  most  of  the  German  states.  Many  were  even  small  proprietors  of  land. 
That  subdivision  of  landed  property,  which  some  imagine  to  have  been  caused 
by  the  Bevolution,  existed  to  a  large  extent  before  the  Revolution.  Young 
was  greatly  surprised  to  find  a  state  of  things  so  different  from  that  generally 
prevailing  in  England.  He  averred  that  half  the  soil  belonged  to  these  small 
proprietors.  In  the  country  of  'Beame,  in  a  ride  of  twelve  miles  from  Fan 
to  Moneng,  he  saw  pretty  cottages,  neat  gardens,  and  every  appearance  of 
comfort.  The  land  "  is  all  in  the  hands  of  little  proprietors,  without  the 
farms  being  so  small  as  to  occasion  a  vicious  and  miserable  popula- 
tion." X  But  this  was  an  exceptional  case.  "  All  these  small  landowners 
were,  in  reality,  ill  at  ease  in  the  cultivation  of  their  property,  and  had  to 
bear  many  charges  or  easements  on  the  land  which  they  could  not  shake 
off."  §  The  ancient  seignorial  rights  were  the  most  oppressive ;  but  the 
seigneur  was  not  the  local  administrator.    Neither  did  he  select  the  parochial 

*  ^'Trayels  in  France,**  p.  12.  +  "  Obserratioiui  on  England,"  vol.  iL  p.  16. 

t  "  Traveli  in  Fianoe,'*  p.  42.  S  TooqueviUtf^  p.  46. 
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Dfficen  who  exacted  the  various  payments  and  wrriceB  connected  witli  the 
land.     All  the  local  officers  were  under  the  goTenunent  and  control  of  the 
centra]  power.     '*  The  eei^ieur  was  in  fact  no  longer  anything  but  mn  inhab- 
itant of  the  parish,  separated  by  his  own  inunmutiea  and  jfririlegeB  from  all 
the  other  inhabitants.*'     The  nobility  had  ceased  to  hare  any  political  power; 
they  had  no  concern  in  maintaining  public  order  or  adminutermg  justice. 
Many  had  sold  their  land  in  small  patches,  and  lived  only  on  aeignonal  lights 
and  rent-charges.     The  greater  number  did  not  dwell  among  tbe  people  who 
were  the  means  of  their  support.     The  peasant  only  knew  the  nobleman  as  a 
living  person,  or  an  abstract  power,  who  was  exempt  from  tbe  taxes  which 
the  plebeian  paid ;  who  had  the  exclusive  right  of  sporting  ;  who  compelled 
him  to  grind  his  corn  in  the  lord's  mill,  and  to  crush  his  grapes  in  tbe  lord*! 
wine  press ;  who  made  him  pay  toll  when  he  crossed  a  river,  and  tolled  him 
in  selling  his  com  in  tbe  public  market ;  whose  perpetual  quit-rents,  which 
could  not  be  redeemed,  were  always  an  incumbrance  on  his  little  properfy. 
Arthur  Young  met  with  a  poor  woman  who  complained  of  the  times,  and  said 
that  it  was  a  sad  country.    Her  husband  had  a  morsel  of  land,  one  cow,  and  a 
poor  little  horse.     They  bad  to  pay  a  quantity  of  wheat  to  one  seigneur,  and 
a  larger  quantity  to  another  seigneur,  "  besides  very  beavy  t^llcM  and  other 
taxes.*'    The  poor  woman  was  only  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  but  she  might, 
''  at  no  great  distance,  have  been  taken  for  sixty  or  seventy,  her  figure  was  so 
bent,  and  her  face  so  furrowed  and  hardened  by  labour.*^     She  said  that  she 
heard  that  something  was  to  be  done  by  some  great  folks  for  such  poor  ones, 
but  she  did  not  know  by  whom  or  how — ^but  Grod  send  us  better,  for  ''  la 
taillet  et  let  droits  funu  icratenty  *    There  was  no  personal  sympathy  of  the 
higher  classes  to  ameliorate  the  burthens  of  their  poor  dependents.     They 
knew  them  only  as  toilers  from  whom  revenue  was  to  be  extracted.     None  of 
the  gentry  remained  in  the  rural  districts  but  such  as  were  too  poor  to  leave 
them.     **  Being  no  longer  in  the  position  of  a  chief^  they  had  not  the  same 
interest  as  of  old,  to  attend  to,  or  assist,  or  direct,  the  village  population ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  not  being  subject  to  the  same  burthens,  they  could 
neither  feel  much  sympathy  for  poverty  which  they  did  not  share,  nor  for 
grievances  to  which  they  were  not  exposed.**  t 

In  the  rural  districts,  as  well  as  in  the  provincial  towns,  tbe  real  adminis- 
trative fuuctions  had  gone  out  of  the  hands  of  indiriduals  or  bodies  having  a 
natural  interest  in  local  afiairs,  and  qualified  to  direct  them  by  local  inflnenoe 
and  intelligence,  to  be  wielded  by  a  vast  army  of  functionaries  all  deriving 
their  existence  from  a  central  authority  in  the  capital.  The  King's  Council 
was  an  administrative  and  legislative  power  that  decided  upon  all  affairs  of  a 
public  nature,  that  prepared  laws,  that  fixed  taxes,  to  which  every  question 
was  referred,  the  centre  from  which  was  derived  the  movement  that  set  every- 
thing in  motion.  The  individuals  composing  this  Council  were  obscure ;  its 
power  appeared  to  be  that  of  the  throne.  The  Controller-general  was  the  head 
of  this  Council.  Its  instruments  were  the  Intendants  of  provinces ;  who  had 
under  them  each  a  sub-delegate.  These  men  were  the  real  governors  of  France. 
The  taxes,  whether  the  ancient  tax  of  the  taille,  or  taxes  of  more  recent  date, 
were  wholly  under  their  regulation.      The  quota  of  men  to  serve  in  the 


•  I 


•  Tra?eli  In  PrM«©,**  p.  184.  f  Tooquerille.  p.  223. 
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militia  for  each  pariBh  was  prescribed  by  the  Intendant.  All  the  public 
works,  all  the  roads,  highways  and  by-ways,  kept  up  out  of  the  public 
revenue,  were  under  the  care  of  the  Council,  the  Intendant,  and  the  Sub-dele- 
gate. The  mardchau8$ee,  or  mounted  police,  distributed  throughout  the  whole 
kingdom,  were  under  the  management  of  the  Intendants.  There  was  no  provi- 
sion for  the  Poor  in  the  rural  districts.  Under  circumstances  of  great  pressure, 
the  Intendant  distributed  com  or  rice,  and  sometimes  bestowed  alms  in  the 
form  of  work  at  low  wages.  In  the  towns  '*  a  few  families  managed  all  the  public 
business  for  their  own  private  purposes,  removed  from  the  eye  of  the  public, 
and  with  no  public  responsibility."  But  the  Council  came  in,  and  the  govern- 
ment, through  the  Intendant  with  his  subordinate  officers,  *'  had  a  finger  in  all 
the  concerns  of  every  town,  the  least  as  well  as  the  greatest."  There  were 
semblances  of  local  freedom  in  the  system  of  parochial  government ;  but, ''  com- 
pared with  the  total  impotence  which  was  connected  with  them,  they  afford 
an  example,  in  miniature,  of  the  combination  of  the  most  absolute  govern- 
ment with  some  of  the  forms  of  extreme  democracy."  The  precise  details 
of  the  complicated  system  of  Centralization  presented  by  M.  Tocqueville,  are 
thus  summed  up :  '*  Under  the  social  condition  of  Prance  anterior  to  the 
Bevolution  of  1789,  as  weU  as  at  the  present  day,  there  was  no  city,  town, 
borough,  village,  or  hamlet,  in  the  kingdom — there  was  neither  hospital, 
church  fabric,  religious  house,  nor  college — which  could  have  an  independent 
will  in  the  management  of  its  private  affaira^  or  which  could  administer  its  own 
property  according  to  its  own  choice."  *  The  system  of  Centralization  had  so 
completely  pervaded  France  that  "  no  one  imagined  that  any  important  afiair 
could  be  properly  carried  out  without  the  intervention  of  the  state."  The 
people  had  lost  all  power  of  managing  their  own  affairs.  ''The  French 
government,"  says  M.  Tocqueville,  "  having  thus  assumed  the  place  of  Pro- 
vidence, it  was  natural  that  every  one  should  invoke  its  aid  in  his  individual 
necessities."  May  we  not  add  that  it  was  equally  natural  that  when  no  help 
came  from  government  at  a  season  of  calamity,  the  people  should  blaspheme 
the  Providence  to  which  they  cried  in  vain,  and  in  their  rage  break  their 
fabe  idols  in  pieces  f 

The  pride  of  birth  which  made  the  aristocracy  of  France  a  caste,  separating 
them  wholly  from  the  middle  classes,  was  carried  forward  into  a  more  hateful 
separation  of  the  middle  classes  of  the  towns  from  those  termed  the  common 
people.  The  great  passion  of  the  burgher  was  to  become  a  public  functionary. 
He  could  buy  a  place  connected  with  some  real  or  pretended  duty  arising  out 
of  the  administrative  system  of  Centralization.  Every  man  wanted  to  bo 
something  "  by  command  of  the  king."  But  the  honour  was  not  altogether 
barren.  The  holders  of  place  were  exempted,  wholly  or  in  part,  from  public 
burthens.  They  quarrelled  amongst  themselves ;  but  they  were  agreed  in  one 
principle — to  grind  the  people  below  them.  '*  Most  of  the  local  burthens  which 
they  imposed  were  so  contrived  as  to  press  most  heavily  on  the  lower  classes." f 
The  isolation  of  classes  had  gradually  proceeded  to  this  height  under  that  prin- 
ciple of  the  French  monarchy  which  sought  to  govern  its  subjects  by  dividing 
them.  The  separate  parts  of  the  social  fabric  hod  no  coherence.  The  whole 
fell  to  pieces  when  it  was  attempted  to  repair  the  rotten  edifice.    ^Tho 

*  See  the  detaili  of  Book  IL,  chapters  2  and  3.  f  Tooqneville,  p.  170. 
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which  prorided  for  the  more  rapid  administration  of  jootice ;  vbich  regulmted 
the  proceedings  of  the  Fsrlement  of  Paris  j  which  put  sll  criminal  prooedura 
upon  a  footing  which  swept  away  many  odiona  and  cruel  abuses ;  which 
eatablished  "La  Cour  Fleaifere";  which  provided  for  local  courts;  and 
which  suspended  the  proceedings  of  all  other  courts.  These  reforms,  admi- 
rable as  some  were,  were  rejected.  The  edicts  became  waste  paper,  through 
the  short-Bightednesa  of  the  Parlement  and  the  violence  of  the  people.  A 
visitation  of  Providence  then  became  the  cause  of  general  distress.  A 
tremendous  hailstorm,  on  the  13th  of  July,  178S,  destroyed,  in  many  dis- 
tricts, the  crops  of  corn  and  the  vineyards.  The  ruin  was  almost  total  for 
sixty  leagues  round  Paris.  An  edict  was  issued  on  the  8th  of  August,  that 
the  States-Oeneral  should  be  assembled  in  May  of  the  following  year.  The 
royal  Treasury  was  becoming  empty,  and  no  means  of  warding  off  the- 
pressure  of  the  demands  of  the  public  craditon  but  by  a  measure  declarstory 
of  insolvency.  The  Treaauiy  payments  shall,  according  to  a  proclamation  of 
the  16th  of  August,  henceforth  be  three-fifths  in  money  and  two-fifths 
in  paper.  The  alarm  was  universal.  The  Court  was  terrified.  There  was 
no  hope  but  in  the  recall  of  Necker,  to  became  Controller  of  the  Finances. 
Lom^e  was  dismissed,  with  the  solace  of  more  ecclesiastical  preferments. 
Paris  was  in  a  state  of  riot,  which  was  suppressed  with  some  bloodshed. 
But  hope  returned  with  the  presence  of  Necker.  He  found  himself  a 
financial  minster  without  financea.  Ofiera  of  loans  poured  in  upon  him. 
The  funds  rose  thirty  per  cent.  The  popular  cause  had  triumphed,  and 
Necker  was  the  mlaister  of  the  people.  Nothing  remained  to  do,  but  to 
provide  for  the  meeting  of  the  States- Gleneral.  An  Assembly  of  Notables 
was  again  convened.  They  recommended  that  each  of  the  three  Eatutes,  the 
Clergy,  the  Noblesse,  and  the  Tiert  Slat,  should  send  three  hundred  members. 


Keck«r.    Tram  ■  FortnIC  bf  DnplHal-DnUox. 

By  the  advice  of  Necker,  the  king  issued  an  edict  that  the  Clergy  and  the- 
Noblesee  should  each  elect  three  hundred  members,  and  the  Ti«rt  £tat  six 
hundred.  The  States- General  were  to  assemble  on  the  4th  of  May,  1789. 
Hie  elections  began  in  January, 

On  the  morning  of  Monday,  the  4th  of  May,  the  streets  of  VersaiUea  wne 
filled  with  thousands  of  people,  to  gaze  upon  the  procession  of  the  Court  and 
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the  State»-Oeneral  from  the  church  of  St.  Louis,  where  all  had  SBBembled, 
to  the  church  of  Notre  Dame,  where  a  aermon  was  to  be  preached.  Two 
hundred  and  seventy-five  jeare  had  passed  siuce  a  kiog  of  France  had  met 
the  States- General.  Aa  if  to  mark  the  loag  interval,  the  costume  of  the 
States- General  of  1011  was  prescribed.  The  clergy  went  first — the  bishops 
in  velvet  robes  and  rochets,  the  cur^  in  their  plainer  dress.  The  Noblesse 
came  next,  in  embroidered  velvet  mantles  and  gold  vests  laced  cravats,  white 
plumes  in  their  hats  such  as  Henn  Quatre  wore  The  2W«  £tat  came  lasti 
in  plain  black  mantles  white  cravats,  and  unfeathered  hats  Lastly,  came 
the  king  beneath  a  suDiptuous  canopy,  with  the  queen,  the  princesses  and 


i.    Prom  ■  Fortnlt  b;  Dupliui-Dartaux. 


bigh>born  damcB,  and  the  king's  brothers.  The  duke  of  Orleans  bad  con- 
trived to  walk  in  the  last  rank  of  the  Nobles,  that  he  might  appear  to  mingle 
with  the  first  of  the  Commons.  The  marquis  de  Ferri^res  has  painted  the 
scene  with  the  most  gorgeous  tints — the  respectful  silence  of  the  immense 
crowd,  the  windows  filled  with  elegantly  dressed  ladies,  the  joy  speaking  from 
their  brilliant  eyes,  the  clapping  of  hands,  the  lound  of  trumpets,  the  chant 
of  the  priests, — lavishing  picture :  "  I  called  to  mind  the  words  of  the 
prophet,  Daughters  of  Jerusalem,  your  king  advances  ;  take  your  nuptial  robes 
and  run  before  him :  tears  of  joy  flowed  from  my  eyes."  *  The  daughter  of 
Necker  was  at  one  of  the  windows.  "  I  was  almndoning  myself,"  she  says, 
"  to  the  most  lively  hopes  at  seeing,  for  the  first  time  in  France,  represen- 
tatives of  the  nation.  Madame  de  Montmorin  said  to  me,  '  Tou  are  wrong 
in  rejoicing;  out  of  this  there  will  come  great  disasters  for  France  and 
for  us." "  t 

The  next  day  the  States- General  was  opened.  A  large  hall  in  the  avenue 
of  the  palace  had  been  provided  for  the  assembly.  This  Salle  de*  Menu; 
aa  it  was  called,  was  of  sufficient  size  to  contain  the  twelve  hundred  members, 
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with  galleriei  for  spectators.  There  was  a  platfomi  finr  the  king  and  his 
Court.  Louis — ^with  Marie-Antoinette  hy  his  side,  kwking  pale  and  ill  at  ease 
— read  an  address,  of  which  the  principal  subject  was  th^  of  the  finances. 
When  the  reading  was  finished,  the  king  put  on  his  hat^  aa  he  took  his  seat 
on  the  throne.  The  deigj  and  the  nobility  also  put  on  their  hats.  Some  of 
the  IX&rt  Etat  also  took  this  mode  of  asserting  their  position,  and  there  was 
great  confusion,  which  the  king  stopped  by  taking  off  hia  own  hat.  The 
costume  of  the  Third  Estate  was  the  same  as  in  1614,  but  the  sentiment  whidi 
then  required  them  to  kneel  in  the  presence  of  the  soTereign  was  gone.  The 
keeper  of  the  seals  made  a  speech ;  and  so  did  Necker,  the  ControUer^G^eneni 
of  the  Finances — a  speech  which  Arthur  Young  said  was  such  *'  aa  you  would 
expect  from  a  banking  clerk  of  some  ability."  The  difficult  question,  whether 
the  three  estates  should  deliberate  and  vote  in  one  body,  or  in  separate  charn- 
bers,  was  not  touched  upon.  It  seemed  to  hare  been  arranged  that,  contraiy 
to  the  strong  opinion  that  had  been  expressed  by  some  of  the  constitnenciejt, 
the  discussions  and  the  votes  should  not  take  place  in  one  common  aaaemblj. 
It  had  been  intended  that  four  chambers  should  be  provided ;  one  for  the 
solemn  meetings  of  the  three  orders  together ;  and  for  each  distinct  order 
a  separate  chamber.  By  some  difference  between  the  Court  functionaries, 
who  were  of  more  importance  than  the  sovereign  or  his  ministers,  the  boildiog 
set  apart  for  the  Commons  was  refused  to  be  given  up  by  the  administration 
of  the  stables.  The  Salle  des  Menu*  was  therefore  occupied  by  the  Third 
Estate.  The  Clergy  and  the  Nobles  met  in  their  appropriated  chambers,  and 
proceeded  to  the  verification  of  their  powers,  having  decided  to  do  so  by  the 
votes  of  a  majority  in  each  of  the  two  orders.  The  Commons  refused  to 
proceed  to  a  separate  verification ;  and  for  five  weeks  this  contest  went  on, 
but  without  any  decisive  results^  of  speeches  and  resolutions. 

Milton  has  eloquently  described  the  intellectual  fervour  of  London  in  the 
early  days  of  the  Long  Parliament.  ''  The  shop  of  war  hath  not  more  anvils 
and  hammers  waking,  to  fashion  out  the  plates  and  instruments  of  armed 
justice,  in  defence  of  beleaguered  truth,  than  there  be  pens  and  heads  there, 
sfitting  by  their  studious  lamps,  musing,  searching,  revolving  new  notions  and 
ideas  wherewith  to  present,  as  with  their  homage  and  their  fealty,  the 
approaching  reformation.'**  But  in  Paris,  in  1789,  the  literary  activity 
was  of  a  very  different  character  from  that  of  London  in  1644.  There  was 
the  same  disputing  and  discoursing  upon  "  things  not  before  discoursed  or 
written  of;'*  but  in  London  ''the  study  of  highest  and  most  important 
matters  to  be  reformed  *'  had  regard  to  the  differences  of  doctrine  rather 
than  the  destruction  of  reh'gion ;  and  contemplated  resistance  to  arbitrary 
power  rather  than  the  overthrow  of  all  lawful  authority.  During  the  first 
month  of  the  meeting  of  the  States-General,  Arthur  Young  was  in  Pans,  and 
"  was  much  in  company."  He  found  '*  a  general  ignorance  of  the  princ4>le8 
of  government ;  a  strange  and  unaccountable  appeal,  on  one  side,  to  idesl 
and  visionary  rights  of  nature ;  and,  on  the  other,  no  settled  plan  that  shall 
give  security  to  the  people  for  being  in  future  in  a  much  better  situation  than 
hitherto."  t  He  saw  the  booksellers'  shops  filled  with  eager  crowds,  squees* 
ing  from  the  door  to  the  counter  to  buy  the  pamphlet  of  the  last  hour.     He 

*  •< Libertj  of  CnlioeiiMd  Printing.*'  f  « Tnv^  in  Fnnee,'*  p.  10!i. 
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■aw  the  coffee-hoDBeB  in  the  Palais  B07&I  not  onl^  crowded  within,  but  other 
crowds  without,  listening  to  oraton  who,  from  chairs  or  tables,  haraogaed 
each  his  audience.  The  pamphlets  and  the  orators  were  admired,  exactly  in 
the  proportion  in  which  they  attacked  Christianity  with  a  sort  of  rage,  without 
any  attempt  to  substitute  any  other  belief;  and  proposed  to  the  French 
people,  not  that  their  aSkira  should  be  better  conducted,  but  that  they  should 
take  the  conduct  of  them  into  their  own  hands — they  "  a  people  so  il^ 
prepared  to  act  for  themaeWes,  that  they  could  not  undertake  a  universal 
and  simultaneous  reform  without  a  oniTer^al  destmction."  * 

On  the  14th  of  June,  Arthur  Toong  repaired  to  the  Salle  de*  Mettut  to 
behold  what  was  to  him,  as  it  was  to  most  Englishmen,  a  scene  eminently 
interesting — "  the  spectacle  of  tihe  representatives  of  twenty-five  millions  of 
people,  just  emerging  from  the  evils  of  two  hundred  years  of  arbitrary  power, 
and  rising  to  the  blessings  of  a  &eer  constitution,  assembled  with  open  doors 
under  the  eye  of  the  public."  t  His  feelings  were  roneed ;  hut  he  saw  how 
the  irregularities  of  the  proceedings  showed  the  representatives  of  the  people 
to  be  without  that  self-control,  in  the  absence  of  which  a  deliberative  assembly 
is  only  an  organized  mob.  The  spectators  in  the  gallery  were  allowed  to 
applaud ;  a  hundred  members  were  on  their  legs  at  one  time ;  the  president, 
Builly,  absolutely  without  the  means  of  keeping  order.      Specific  motions, 
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founded  on  distinct  propoaitions,  were  drowned  in  abstract  declarations,  pro- 
ducing interminable  harangues.  Thus  had  the  ^art  iHat  been  debating  for 
five  weeks.  But  with  all  their  ndstakeB  of  procedure  they  clang  firmly  to 
their  principle,  that  they  would  faave  no  verification  of  their  powers,  except  in 
common  with  the  other  Orders.  The  stronger  this  inertia  in  the  halls  of  the 
states- General,  the  more  active  was  the  public  feelbg  without  doors. 
Tumults  were  expected.  Clubs,  that  afterwards  became  memorable,  stimu- 
lated the  popular  agitation.  The  excessive  price  of  bread  had  already  pro- 
duced riots  in  the  provinces.  The  Court  is  alarmed.  At  length  something 
more  definite  than  the  orations  in  the  Palais  Boyal  produces  a  terror  that 
may  end  in  some  conflict  between  the  Orders  amongst  themselves,  or  of  the 

"  Tbeqaetillc,  p.  306.  t  "TriTeli,"  p.  110. 
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Ocnra  sitb  Uw  Btata-GcnenL  On  tbf  I'tL  of  JmeH  was  rewired,  on  the 
motwn  of'  tLe  Abbt  BiJ^et,  tbat  the  Hert  &al  alioiild  amime  the  title  cf 
"  Tbt  Xstional  kamtmV.j."     Tbe  membeta  all  took  an  oatli  to  diachw^  witb 
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eloI  and  fidelity  the  duties  entrusted  to  their  care.  They  paased  aerenl 
rt-iolutioiu  on  the  aubject  of  the  taxes  and  the  deunesa  of  proTisiona. 
Tbeae  were  not  of  a  violent  character;  but  they  were  proofa  that  the 
Cummoni  were  resolved  to  try  their  own  strength.  The  Clergy,  on  the 
lOth,  determiaed,  by  a  majority,  that  the  definitive  verification  of  power* 
tthould  be  made  in  the  Qeneral  Assembly.  The  N^obility  voted  an  Addren 
to  the  kinfi,  in  which  they  protested  against  the  asBDtnption  of  power  hy 
the  Ti«ri  £tat.  On  the  20th  of  June  it  was  proclaimed  in  the  streets  of 
Vcriaillea,  that  a  royal  sitting  of  the  States- Qoieral  would  be  held  on  the 
22ad ;  and  that  in  tbe  meantime  the  meetings  of  the  three  Orders  wne 
sufipended.  At  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  Bailly,  the  president,  and  the 
two  aecretarieB,  were  at  the  door  of  their  ball.  It  was  closed  agalnat  them 
by  military.  The  deputies  began  to  collect  in  great  numbers  in  the  avenne 
of  VersailleH — all  angry,  some  desperate.  But  they  aoon  leam  that  their  pre- 
■iJeut,  having  been  permitted  to  take  away  his  papera  from  tbe  Salia  in 
Menu*,  has  taken  refuge  in  a  large  building,  the  Jim  de  Paume  (Tennii 
Court),  in  the  Rue  St.  Francis.  Upon  the  proposition  of  Mounier,  each  took 
nil  oath  never  to  separate  from  that  National  Assembly,  until  the  conotitutioB 
of  the  kingdom  waa  established.  On  the  22nd  it  was  proclaimed  that  the 
royal  sitting  waa  adjourned  tiU  the  following  day.  The  National  Aaseiobly 
could  not  meet  on  the  22nd,  for  the  Jev  tie  Paume  was  occupied  by  tbe 
princes  for  their  tennis-play.  On  the  2.3rd  the  king  came  to  the  SaJb  im 
JUmut  i  and  one  of  tbe  aecretaries  of  state  read  a  declaration  to  the  efleet 
that  tbe  diatinctiou  of  the  Three  Orders  should  be  maintained  in  it*  int^rity; 
but  that  they  might  meet  to  deliberate  together  with  the  consent  of  the  fctr^ 
The  resolutions  of  the  Tier*  £tat,  on  the  17th  of  June,  were  canoell^ 
Thirty-Sve  articles  were  read,  detailing  the  intentions  of  the  ktn^.  Soma 
pointed  to  useful  reforms ;  others  contemplated  a  strict  adherence  to  eate- 
btished  things,  even  to  abuses.  The  king  closed  the  sitting  in  a  speech,  whsnJn 
he  raahly  declared,  that  if  the  Three  Ordera  could  not  agree  to  effect  what  he 
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proposed — "  I  alone  will  Mcomplist  the  good  of  my  people."  The  king  leaves 
the  hall,  followed  hj  roost  of  the  clergy,  and  aU  the  noblea,  haviDg  gifen  Lis 
commuid  that  each  order  ahould  meet  in  its  distinct  place  on  the  following 
morning,  but  that  they  were  now  to  separate.  The  Commons  stir  not.  They 
look  at  each  other  in  gloomy  silence.  De  Br^sfi,  the  chief  usher  of  the  court, 
entera  and  says,  "  Gentlemen,  you  hare  heard  the  king's  orders."  Baily 
aaid  to  the  oiembera  around  him,  "  I  think  that  the  assembled  nation  cannot 
receive  any  order."  Then  rose  Mirabeau,  the  man  of  the  most  commanding 
power  in  that  assembly,  and  thus  addressed  the  awe-struck  ueher:  "  Yes,  sir; 
we  have  heard  what  the  king  was  advised  to  say  ;  and  yoa,  who  cannot  be  the 
organ  of  the  king  to  the  States- General — you,  who  have  neither  place  nor 
right  of  speech  here — you  are  not  the  person  to  remind  us  of  what  he  haa 
said.  If  yoa  are  commissioned  to  make  us  leave  this  place,  you  must  ask  for 
orders  to  use  force  ;    for  we  will  only  quit  by  the  power  of  the  bayonet."* 


PortnU  ht  t>upl<al>.B«Uuz. 


Many  speeches  were  made.  The  assembly  affirmed  that  they  peraevered  iu 
their  former  resolutions ;  and  upon  the  proposition  of  Mirabeau  it  was  de- 
clared that  the  persons  of  the  deputies  were  inviolable — ^that  it  should  be  a 
capital  crime  to  arrest  or  detain  any  member,  on  whose  part  soever  the  same 
be  commanded.  On  the  24th,  the  majority  of  the  clergy  joined  the  Fieri  Etat 
for  the  verification  of  their  powers  in  common.  On  the  25th  between  forty 
and  fifty  of  the  noblesse  nnited  in  the  same  way.  On  the  27th  the  king,  hy 
letter,  invited  the  whole  body  of  the  nobility,  and  the  clergy,  to  do  what  he 
bad  protested  against  on  the  28rd.  On  the  SOtb,  the  formal  union  is  com- 
pleted. The  States-General  have  lost  their  ancient  name.  They  are  three 
orders  no  longei^— they  are  the  National  Assembly. 

The  extraordinary  change  in  the  resistance  of  the  Conrt  to  the  union  of 
the  three  orders  was,  in  all  probability,  produced  by  the  apprehension  that 
the  French  guards  could  not  be  relied  upon  in  any  contest  with  the  National 
Assembly,  if  the  military  power  and  an  insurgent  populace  should  be  brought 
into  conflict    There  were  regiments  of  foreign  troops  in  the  king's  serrioe, 
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w^cK  tvEnn'-fite 

l:  '"'■»  «~Ty  QHE  he  voold  ohk 
L  UiB  ib»  uujjM  T^re  then  to 
I.  sif  '.ue^  ^«L*xntues.  Seeker,  iriw 
lutl  MeooM  p-.vAMi  u  acn*t  :r  v:  Kii-Tii.  'in^pac.  ix  pwm'won  to  ra*>^ 
'a  ia«  Il:ii  <:/  J^r  ^  w  "r-jmaMii :  a3>£  vsi  n^^atcd  to  depart  aeaetlr 
iroM  VciMLJtt.  Os.  I :« 12:^  s  ibaau  k=icv^  i^tt  ;b«  ■inimT  of  2(ecker, 
froA  whiea  k  x:^  ^*d  '>£«£.  eceeieii  'tr  ic«  ?«^^  «»  »  an  eod ;  that 

(i«  Bn^lie^  «e<o  v«*  t^~.'tag  cf  vx;.  v::^  itit  eocraa-i  of  the  troops,  to 
r^portM  to  uTe  vHi^iCC  'o  isa  fcicx  ct  C-Jci^  ::.u  with  &ftj  thon^d 
RT-eo  hf  wvlA  cifj«r»e  \c.t:t«  TiiTeg.  ti»  ranjiil  ieji-riej,  Kud  the  foola  who 
»;,j,Uad*<i  tbea:.  Pq:;:';^  ■»»•  =a=ieo  i=.»ai&^E  vf  =jriie — Foulon,  who  hid 
uJi  that  if  tL£  [i^pje  -rere  'cta^ry  iavr  s^^\  exi  znH.  Tae  12th  of  Jnlr 
«U  a  SondsT.  TIicr  t«k  BMnmnu  cf  trooT*  ^3  the  nborba  to  the 
citr.  FUearda  were  iMwd  ia  the  name  of  isx  Ua^-izTitiiig  the  inhabitaDti 
V/  kc«p  their  faoniea.  Toe  popsiar  eaiiactT  became  more  inteoae.  At  noon 
ti>«  FaUi«  Bojal  was  filled  with  eager  erowdi.  A  voang  man,  who  waa  beie- 
>n«r  to  take  a  leading  poaitioD,  Camilla  Desnwnlina,  came  out  from  the  Cafe 
¥uj  with  iword  and  piatol  is  faaod,  and  nooBtiag  a  table,  cried  "  To  Arau." 


A  maltitada  ruib  forth,  with  green  cockadea,  01  green  bought  in  their  faata. 
Tha^  Mice  from  on  image-shop  a  bust  of  Necker,  and  a  bust  of  the  duke  of 
Orleana,  and,  draping  them  in  crape,  bear  them  about  in  proceasion.  Prince 
Ijombctc,  at  the  head  of  the  Bojal  German  regiment,  encountera  the  pn>cee- 
HJon,  and  diipenea  the  people  with  musket  and  sabre.  There  are  other  fi^ts 
liotween  the  Parliiana  and  the  foreign  soldiery,  the  French  guards  taking  part 
witb  thfl  populace.  The  orj  "  To  Arma  "  goes  through  all  the  dty.  Tia 
night  iklli  upon  a  population  maddened  with  rage  or  fear.  In  the  manting, 
f  *  igain  "  To  Anni."    Tbooaanda  of  fiwce  men  are  in  the  rtreots, 
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searching  for  gons  and  ammunition  in  every  public  place.  A  municipal 
authority  is  hastily  formed  at  the  Hdtel  de  Yille.  Public  criers  proclaim 
that  all  men  should  resort  to  their  districts  to  be  enrolled.  In  a  few  hours 
the  National  Guard  of  Paris  is  constituted,  each  man  wearing  a  red  and  blue 
cockade.  But  how  to  arm  them  P  Smiths  are  making  pikes ;  gunpowder 
has  been  obtained ;  but  muskets  are  wanting.  The  great  day  of  the  14th 
dawns ;  and  the  tidings  go  forth  that  at  the  Hdtel  des  Invalides  there  are 
ample  stores  of  guns.  By  nine  o'clock  on  that  morning  the  H6tel  has  been 
ransacked ;  and  twenty-eight  thousand  firelocks  are  in  the  hands  of  these 
furious  volunteers.  "  To  the  Bastille  *'  is  now  the  cry  that  gives  a  precise 
direction  to  the  popular  violence. 

France  had  many  Bastilles,  where,  without  legal  trial  or  sentence,  men 
suspected  of  designs  against  the  government,  or  who  had  given  offence  to  a 
courtier  or  a  royal  mistress,  might  be  shut  up  even  to  the  end  of  their  days, 
under  the  authority  of  a  lettre  de  cachet,  through  whose  mysterious  agency 
they  vanished  out  of  society,  and  were  as  if  dead.  The  great  Bastille  of 
Paris  was  a  fortress  built  in  the  fourteenth  century — a  massive  stone  structure 
of  nine  towers,  surrounded  by  a  deep  ditch.  Other  ditches,  with  draw- 
bridges, and  strong  barders,  were  between  the  fortress  and  the  street  St. 
Antoine.  The  Bastille  had  become  celebrated  throughout  Europe,  by  the 
remarkable  narrative  of  the  escape  of  two  men,  De  Latude,  and  D'Alegre, 
in  1756.  Their  adventures  made  the  construction  of  this  horrible  prison 
familiar  to  Englishmen.  The  labour  they  went  through  for  eighteen  months 
— in  plaiting  ropes  out  of  the  threads  of  their  linen,  to  form  a  ladder  for 
their  descent  of  eighty  feet  from  the  platform  to  the  ditch  ;  and  in  removing 
the  iron  bars  from  the  chimney  by  which  they  were  to  gain  the  platform — 
this  labour  was  almost  incredible.  But  the  perseverance  of  these  two  fellow- 
prisoners  indicated  how  strong  was  the  desire  of  escape  from  a  den  where 
men  went  mad,  under  the  sense  of  injustice  and  the  pressure  of  despair.  In 
England,  the  Bastille  was  the  great  symbol  of  the  tyranny  of  the  French 
government.  Cowper  described  it  in  1785  as  **  the  house  of  bondage  worse 
than  that  of  old  which  Gk)d  avenged  on  Pharaoh  ;'*  and  he  thus  looks  forward, 
almost  with  a  prophetic  eye,  to  the  catastrophe  of  the  14th  of  July,  1789  : 

'*  Ye  horrid  towers,  the  abode  of  hroken  heartS; 
Ye  dangeom  and  ye  cages  of  despair, 
That  monarchs  hare  supplied  from  age  to  age 
With  music  sneh  as  snits  their  sorereigii  ears, 
The  sighs  and  groans  of  miserable  men  1 
There's  not  an  English  heart  that  would  not  leap 
To  hear  that  ye  were  fiUlen  at  last.'*  * 

The  attack  on  the  Bastille  had  been  expected  by  the  governor,  De  Launay. 
He  had  placed  artillery  on  the  tops  of  the  towers.  He  had  a  hundred  and 
fourteen  men  in  the  fortress,  with  arms  and  ammunition,  but  with  scanty 
store  of  provisions.  The  Committee  at  the  Hdtel  de  Yille  sent  a  deputation 
to  the  governor,  to  beg  him  to  remove  from  the  towers  the  cannon  which 
commanded  the  quartier  St.  Antoine.  The  cannon  were  drawn  back  from 
the  embrasures.    But  St.  Antoine  was  not  so  easily  quieted.    That  quarter 

♦  "  The  Task,"  book  V. 
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WM  tite  TtmAaxe  of  a  great  arttHo  ptipnlktkm.  Fvia  had  bcm  grmrinf 
^nriog  the  eentnir  into  m  tctt  eDanderabW  muni&elunjig  town ;  and  in  tbe 
Paubtrar^  St  Aatoiiie,  eFpeciallj,  tiie  working  peopk  were  coDeeted  together 
ID  large  ottmber*,  in  eoiueqaaiee  of  bd  edict  of  Lonii  XVL,  intended  "to 
rtliere  them  frcFm  ibe  reftrictiont  vbic^  an  injonous  to  tbeir  intereits  u 
wd]  u  to  tbeir  fr«e(](nn  of  tnde."  Tbej  bad  privileges  tben  granted  whidi 
rrlirr^  them  from  the  I^isdht  of  the  gnilda.*  But  the  agglomeration  of  ■ 
Vict  Torking  population,  at  a  time  of  pnblic  excitement  and  of  private  distrea, 
raa  a  serioni  danger ;  and  thna  is  ererr  stage  of  the  French  Serolntion  tlw 
Faubourg  Bt.  Antoine  wu  a  terrible  ponr  in  tbe  hands  of  those  who  worked 
upon  the  popular  panions.  About  noon  of  tbe  14th  of  Jtdj,  Thtuiot  de  li 
Roai^,  an  adrocate,  has  demanded  to  see  tbe  goremor  of  the  Bastille,  to 
warn  him  of  tbe  err  which  baa  gone  forth  in  the  more  polite  quarter*  ct 
Paris,  aod  to  exhort  him  to  snrrender.  Se  Launay  and  Thnriot  went  npon 
the  tnttlemeoti;  and  there  they  aaw  a  vast  multitude  swarming  towards  tbe 
fsrim  towen,  along  ererr  street  and  ererj  allej  of  the  Fanbooi^.  Thuriat 
•howi  himself  from  the  battlements ;  d^cends ;  and  addreasea  the  crowd 
from  a  window  in  the  goremor's  boose,  with  some  words  intended  to  cafan 
tbeir  fury.    He  receires  only  their  enrses;  and  an  attack  commences  in 


downright  earnest.  This  roariDg  multitude  have  resolute  men  amongst  tbem. 
Four  with  axes  make  their  way  from  the  roof  of  a  neighbouring  hoose  to  the 
outer  wall  of  tbe  Bastille,  jump  down  into  the  court,  and  begin  hewing  at 
tbe  chains  of  the  drawbridge.  The  drawbridge  at  length  falls ;  and  ths 
crowd  pours  into  the  exterior  court.  Another  drawbridge  impedea  tbeii 
progress.     They  rush  at  it ;  and  ore  received  with  a  fire  of  miukc^vy.     Dead 

■  TDOqUTillcH  p.  139. 
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and  wounded  men  are  carried  forth,  and  the  sight  rouses  the  gathering 
multitude  to  adilitional  fury.  Large  numbers  of  the  French  guards  come  to 
assist  in  the  attack.  J)e  I^unay  fires  upon  the  crowd  from  the  battlements  ; 
the  populace  fire  upon  the  Swiss  and  the  Invalides  who  defend  the  fortress. 
There  hare  been  five  hours  of  this  contest  without  a  reasonable  expectation 
of  the  stronghold  being  taken.  The  garrison  has  only  lost  one  man.  Nearly 
two  hundred  of  the  assailants  have  been  killed  or  wounded.  But  the  loTalidea 
wished  to  surrender — the  Swiss  expressed  their  desire  to  resist.  De  Launay 
in  hia  despair  of  being  able  finally  to  repel  a  mob  of  thousands,  animated  by 
one  spirit,  attempted  to  apply  a  match  to  the  powder  magazine,  but  he  was 
stopped  by  one  of  his  officers.  Moved  by  that  almost  instinctiTe  fear  of  a 
raging  multitude  which  the  bravest  may  feel,  he  was  now  inclined  to 
■capitulate  but  not  to  surrender.  He  wroto  a  note  to  the  besiegers,  to  the 
-effect  that  he  hod  twenty  thousand  pounds  of  powder  within  the  magasine, 
and  would  blow  up  the  Bastille,  and  thus  destroy  its  neighbourhood,  himself 
and  hia  besiegers,  if  they  did  not  accept  a  capitulation  which  would  leave 
him  and  hia  garrison  to  go  free.  The  note  was  given  to  Elie,  an  officer  of  the 
French  guards  ;  and  he  gave  his  assurance,  in  which  hia  men  joined,  that  if 
the  drawbridge  were  lowered,  the  garrison  should  receive  no  barm.  It  was 
lowered.  The  furious  crowd  rushed  in,  paeaing  the  Invalides  and  the  Swiss 
who  were  ranged  in  the  inner  court.  The  French  guards  could  not  wholly 
protect  those  to  whom  safety  had  been  assured.  It  was  determined  to  take 
De  Launay  to  the  Hdtel  de  Ville,  As  he  moves  along  the  yells  of  the  multi- 
tude grow  louder ;  the  efforts  to  protect  the  unfortunate  man  are  less  and 
less  availing.  Hullin,  one  of  the  besiegers,  even  fights  against  the  mob  to 
defend  his  prisoner.  Hullin  is  struck  down,  and  De  Launay  is  murdered. 
Major  De  Losme,  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Bastille,  was  surrounded.     He 


Uutllle.    DuiKUcd  tuna  > 


had  always  shown  kindness  to  the  prisoners,  and  one  of  the  crowd,  who  1: 
been  under  his  charge,  now  seized  a  musket  to  defend  Lim,    Do  Losme  v 
Tou  vit— 198. 
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killed.  Tvo  of  tbe  In'^iLideE  -were  bsnired  Irr  the  mob.  2k[aziT  of  the 
beeiegen  hsre  been  exploring  tbe  dtrngeozi?  of  tbe  Butille,  wbere  ther  fine 
ozilT  MTen  pruonen.  Otben  linger  around  tbe  baled  place,  abrnxxine  and 
ainging  in  f^vntic  jor.  A  rast  number  bare  martbed  off  10  tbe  Hted  ce 
Tilie.  con  ducting  their  priraners  to  receive  judgment  for  the  cizilx  of  barinc 
been  iaiibful  to  tbeir  dutr.  The  cScerc  of  tbe  Prencb  guard  demand  ibti 
tbe  Inviilide^  and  tbe  Swiss  thai!  go  free,  as  tbe  reward  of  tbemselTes  and 
tbeir  men  for  tbeir  aid  in  this  daj'g  work.  Another  mxzrder,  that  of 
FiewieLef.  a  magiatrate.  was  perpetrated  that  evening.  Thpanrfi  tbe  risk 
Paris  watched  as  if  a  foreign  enemj  were  approaching  to  sack  the  cirr.  The 
windows  were  lighted ;  patrols  were  in  all  the  streets ;  orators  were  still 
haranguing  tbe  populace,  amongst  whom  Marat  was  cons^icaotza.  St. 
Antoine  gare  itself  np  to  a  frenzy  of  de'.igbt,  and  tbe  pains  of  hnnirer  were 
less  keenJT  felt  in  tbe  time  of  triumph  and  of  revenge.  The  occurrences  ac 
Paris  were  imperfectly  known  at  Versailies ;  but  at  midnight  tbe  duke  de 
LiaL court  entered  the  kini;'s  bed-chamber,  and  told  him  how  i be  Ba&tilje  hai 
fallen.  '^  It  is  a  riot"  (emeute)  said  the  king.  "  Xo,  Sire,  it  is  a  revolctian."' 
replied  the  duke.  The  danger  which  now  threatened  the  ibroae,  and  all  wao 
surrounded  tbe  throne,  was  manifest.  Tbe  power  was  passing  away  from  the 
National  Aasembly  into  the  bands  of  an  armed  populace. 

On  the  morning  cf  the  15th  of  July  the  king  suddenly  appeared  in  tbe 
midst  of  tbe  National  Assembly,  to  announce  that  be  bad  given  orders  to  tbe 
trKips  to  withdraw  from  Paris  and  Tersailles,  and  that  be  relied  upon  tbe 
Aswml'ly  to  restore  order  and  tranquillity.  The  deputies  loudly  appianded  • 
a**  the  king  returned  to  tbe  palace  the  people  vociferously  shouted.  A^  denina- 
tii'D  of  the  Assembly  proceeded  to  Paris  to  proclaim  at  the  fi6tel  de  TiHe 
tbe  g.ad  words  that  Louis  bad  that  day  spoken.  Tbe  king,  it  was  held,  had 
autLori^ed  tbe  establishment  of  the  National  Guard.  A  commander  must  be 
found.  In  the  ball  was  a  bust  of  La  Fayette ;  and  a  deputy  pointinc  to  ii, 
the  fricLd  of  Washington  was  elected  commander  by  acclamation.  In  tbe 
hanje  way  Baiily  was  constituted  Mayor  of  Paris,  in  tbe  place  of  Plesselles, 
tf>e  Provost  of  tbe  Merchants,  who  had  been  shot  tbe  night  before.  Tae 
Parisians  bad  now  confidence  in  tbe  king,  and  tbe  Vinrr  had  confidence  in  tbe 
Parisians.  He  announced  to  tbe  Assembly  that  be  would  visit  his  good  drr. 
He  would  dismiss  his  ministers;  be  wobld  recall  Necker.  But  some  who 
surrounded  the  king  had  not  bis  trust  in  tbe  disposition  of  the  people.  On 
tbe  morning  of  the  I7th  the  kii]g  is  on  his  way  to  Paris,  attended  bv  a  larse 
Dumber  of  tbe  deputies.  The  count  d'Artois  (the  king's  brother),  tbe  prince 
de  Cond6,  and  others  of  royal  blood — marshal  de  Broglie,  tbe  Poli§nacs.  and 
several  of  the  recent  ministry,  are  on  their  way  to  tbe  froAtiers.  The  queen 
vainly  attempted  to  prevent  tbe  king  going  amongst  a  dangerous  populace. 
"  The  king  waa  of  a  weak  character,  but  he  was  not  timid,"*  and  be  ke^t  to 
Jiis  determination.  His  reception  was  such  as  to  fill  him  with  boj^^  for  tbt 
future.  Loyalty  and  patriotism  joined  in  the  universal  cry — **  Vive  u  ^:fi— 
J'ive  la  XaiumJ* 

Tbe  obnoxious  ministers  have  fled  from  Versailles.  One,  the  xnos: 
obnoxious,  Foulon,  is  reported  to  have  died ;  for  a  sumptuous  funeral  bis 

•  Dnmont — "SoBTtLiw  sur  Mlralean,"  p.  81. 
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proceeded  from  his  house.  On  the  morning  of  the  22nd  of  July  some 
peasants  of  Yitiy,  near  Fontainebleau,  are  leading  into  Paris  an  old  man 
bound  with  ropes  to  the  tail  of  a  cart.  On  his  back  is  fastened  a  bundle  of 
grasSy  and  a  collar  of  nettles  is  round  his  neck.  It  is  Foulon,  who  has  beeii 
denounced  as  a  speculator  in  famine — one  who  said  the  poor  should  eat  grass 
if  thej  could  not  get  bread.  He  is  dragged  to  the  H6tel  de  YiUe  to  be 
judged.  La  Fayette  arrived.  Anxious  to  save  the  trembling  man  of  seventy- 
four  from  the  popular  fury,  he  proposed  to  consign  him  to  the  prison  of  the 
Abbaye,  that  he  might  be  tried  according  to  the  laws.  "  What  is  the  use  of 
trying  a  man,"  cried  a  voice,  "  who  has  been  judged  these  thirty  years  ? " 
The  crowd  rushed  upon  their  victim ;  dragged  him  out  of  the  hall ;  and  in  a 
few  minutes  he  was  hanging  to  a  lantern  at  the  comer  of  the  street.  Hia 
head  was  cut  off ;  a  bundle  of  hay  was  stuffed  into  the  mouth ;  and  this 
trophy  of  mob  vengeance  was  carried  through  the  city.  The  same  night 
Berthier,  the  son-io-law  of  Foulon, — Intendant  of  Paris,  and  hated  as  a 
tax-levier, — is  brought  in  a  carriage  to  the  Hdtel  de  Yille,  surrounded  by 
National  Ghiards,  sent  by  the  municipals  to  protect  him.  The  protection 
avails  him  not.  The  superseders  of  law  have  him  in  their  clutches.  He  fights 
against  them  with  dogged  resolution.  But  the  lantern  has  its  prey ;  and 
another  ghastly  head,  and  a  bleeding  heart,  are  carried  in  horrible  procession. 
The  municipal  authorities  of  Paris  have  been  trampled  down  by  murderers. 
Bailly  and  La  Fayette  indignantly  resigned  their  offices ;  but  they  were  won 
back  again,  when  the  munidpaUty  was  re-organized,  under  the  name  of 
La  Commune. 

The  doings  of  Paris  were  not  without  successful  imitations  in  the 
provinces.  On  the  20th  of  July,  Arthur  Toung  was  at  Strasbourg,  where  he 
first  heard  the  news  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Bastille.  He  writes,  **  The 
spirit  of  revolt  is  gone  forth  into  various  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  price  of 
bread  has  prepared  the  populace  everywhere  for  all  sorts  of  violence."  He 
soon  saw  the  course  which  the  violence  was  taking  in  the  rural  districts.  He 
was  at  Besan9on  on  the  27th.  There  he  heard  of  chateaux  burnt  or  plun- 
dered, the  seigneurs  hunted  down  like  wild  beasts,  their  wives  and  daughters 
outraged ;  **  and  these  abominations,  not  inflicted  on  marked  persons,  who 
were  odious  for  their  former  conduct  or  principles."  *  Li  his  inn  at  Dole 
there  were  "  a  gentleman,  unfortunately  a  seigneur,  his  wife,  family,  three 
servants,  an  infant  but  a  few  months  old,  who  escaped  from  their  flaming 
chateau  half  naked  in  the  night ;  all  their  property  lost  except  the  land  itself; 
and  this  family  valued  and  esteemed  by  the  neighbours,  with  many  virtues  to 
command  the  love  of  the  poor,  and  no  oppressions  to  provoke  their  enmity."t 
The  inquiries  of  Arthur  Young  led  him  to  believe  that  the  burnings  and 
plunderings  had  not  been  committed  by  troops  of  hrigandt,  but  by  the 
peasants  only.  The  notion  of  brigands  going  through  the  country  in  troops 
eight  hundred  strong,  and  even  to  the  number  of  sixteen  hundred,  was  the 
prevalent  belief  in  the  towns.  People  came  around  Toung  to  ask  for  news. 
"  They  were  much  surprised  to  find  that  I  gave  no  credit  to  the  existence  of 
brigands,  as  I  was  well  persuaded  that  all  the  outrages  that  had  been  com* 
mitted  were  the  work  of  the  peasants  only."  J 

•  "TniTels  in  France,"  p.  146.  t  Ibid,,  pi  149.  X  Ibid.,  p.  155. 


Tvk  ViAnuia  iiH**Ti:i'  ^  i.l  T.iiiurt  '!»a2nr  "niifiartihr  uioRt  m  Psris,  proceeds 
viiii.  lU  btii-UTni'.iuftfL  T-.r-t   -.c  Fv«e:inir  kvxt  iJi  Tif^^^wr  tliin<»Sy  for  tbe 
}.»urpii«f  flf  inditimr  ivf  i  ▼•ii;il:7  Hfv  tTfosTL  j:r  lit  i?j<<s!!iAa>w3t  of  twentj- 
I'tt  tuillAyxit  '.^5  J*' 7"^      Titt  AfcWTi  iL7  iiuc.   i*i*ai  jniir  oerapied  in  dnwisg 
vj.  t  I>4;*.':iw^ita  :<f  1  lit  ^iiTirijfr  :if  ITirr,     Scniit-  Vbiy  ir«pe  coDcemed  in  tbe 
•tfv^run::  .-.c.  :^  i-iut   i'^/unieii-  umiii'rf?:  "piihil  in»  DszDosit,   considered  it 
«  jiuwlit  iA'.-!!  .'.T  -     li   aeiLrrtti  liiia  *•  hicl  k*  imm  £:«?  and  equal."     It  is 
x^-.fi  :ru*^.  '^r::!iA^  tii*  ifIi:nF-T  irkeir  of  M-r^teEiL.     -ij»e  inen  bom  free  ?   Ther 
iL'*  v.Ti.  ;r  1^  fsiis*  ;^  T*aJEirf?»  izif  3HioftWErT  -ofps^dei^ce.     Are  thej  equal? 
iJr  4b^'uikJ:T   do  ▼*•  "LiirTBLiLiiS  tcTsaiirrr  :^  f:*rrcne,  <£  talent,  of  lirtue,  ot 
ii*curt47-   *A   ci-iiriti-.'i.  r*    Ti*  TLrtaj-rT-f&ct]  -oiScclrie*  of    the   Xationtl 
.Iwi^-iii t-'j  1  ere  v'jirkJT  ii^*:r:*i  in  toe  tsk  riftMia^  cf  sweeping  chatigc. 
A\  n  L'y.turLa]  tinliz  Crf  iL*  Jk-n  c-f  AiiiriiSL  aft*T  a  Bepc-n  of  a  Committee  on 
!•.*:  ♦rv'-illt»d  naUr  of  ibe  kiriffdr-Ea  Lai  bc«n  read,  :i  vas  proposed  br  two 
w,\jf::*fii  ihat  all  taxei  i*K':iid  ^*  pr3|WTOc«jait-T  piil  brail,  accordinc^  to 
iLe;f  ifif^jm^t  as  weiJ  a«  aj]  oil^^  p-t>Iic  biinLeES;  that  all  feudal  ri^^hti 
uuoulA  be  made  redeesiiable  hj  a  mo:^T  ra^ise;  tbat  eomW  and  all  penonai 
M^niioe  fthouid  be  aboiisied.     A  Breton  depntj,  in  the  dress  of  a  £sinner,  rose 
aud  exclaimed,  **  Let  the  title-deeds,  the  terrible  instruments  which  for  ages 
hare  tc^rmented  the  people,  be  brought  here,  and  burnt — those  parchments  br 
wLicL  men  are  required  to  be  joked  to  a  vagon  like  beasts — ^which  compel 
ts;eu  Ut  pass  the  n'ght  in  beating  the  ponds,  to  prevent  the  frogs  from  dis- 
t  urbin;^  tbe  sleep  of  their  luxurious  lords.    Declare  the  compulaorv  redemption 
of  these  sen'ices,  and  thus  stop  the  burning  of  the  chateaux.*'     Dumont  sav 
the  extraordinarj  scene  of  the  4th  of  August,  when  a  work  '*  which  would 
hare  demanded  a  year  of  care  and  deliberation,  was  proposed,  voted,  resohed, 
by  (general  acclamation.    I  know  not  how  manj  laws  were  decreed:  tbe 
abolition  of  feudal  rights,  tho  abolition  of  tithes,  and  the  abolition  of  tbe 
pri\ih'ges  of  provinces — three  articles  which  in  themselves  embrace  a  whole 
••yHtern  of  jurisprudence  and  of  policy,  were  decided,  with  ten  or  a  dozen 
others,  in  less  time  than  a  parliament  of  England  would  have  taken  for  the 
first  reading  of  a  Bill  of  some  importance.* *t    Mirabeau  was  not  present  at 
that  Hitting.    The  next  day  he  said  to  Dumont :  '*  Behold  our  French ;  they 
take  an  entire  month  to  dispute  about  syllables,  and  in  one  night  they  0Te^ 
tuni  all  the  ancient  order  of  the  monarchy." 

On  the  12th  of  August,  Arthur  Young,  being  at  Clermont,  hears  of  tbe 
famous  decn*cs  of  tho  4th.  "  The  great  news  just  arrived  from  Paris,  of  the 
utter  uboUlion  of  tithes,  feudal  rights,  game,  warrens,  pigeons,}  ^  bu 
been  received  with  the  greatest  joy  by  the  mass  of  the  people,"  Sexiaible 
men,  however,  complained  of  the  injustice  of  declaring  what  will  be  done^ 
without  rt^gulations  of  what  was  to  be  done  at  the  moment  of  declariD& 
About  a  fortnight  later  he  was  ''  pestered  with  all  the  mob  of  the  conntiT 
shooting.**  The  declaration  of  the  National  Assembly,  *'  without  any  statute 
or  provision  to  secure  the  right  of  the  game  to  the  possessor  of  the  soO, 
nocording  to  the  tenour  of  the  vote,  has,  as  I  am  everywhere  informed,  filled 

•   ••  Amt^nlr*  iiir  Mlrmbeau."  p.  98.  +  Ihid.,  p.  100. 

X  On*  vt  ibo  ffXcluaiT^  privHvge*  of  the  seigneurs  was  to  hare  doTe-honta  for  flocki  of  bix^ 
iu  IVtd  tt|H«  ibt»  inUtt  ol  lands  of  vhich  tL«8e  lords  neither  owned  nor  euhrfated  may  pArU 
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all  the  fields  of  France  with  sportsmen,  to  an  utter  nuisance.  The  same 
efiects  have  flowed  from  declarations  of  right  relative  to  tithes,  taxes,  feudal 
rights,  &c.  In  the  declarations,  conditions  and  compensations  are  talked  of ; 
but  an  unruly,  ungovernable  multitude  seize  the  benefit  of  the  abolition,  and 
laugh  at  the  obligations  or  recompense."  The  barriers  that  stood  between 
a  people  long  misgoverned  and  oppressed,  and  all  the  ancient  restraints  of  their 
servitude,  being  suddenly  broken  down,  their  excesses  could  scarcely  be  matter 
of  wonder.  There  is  very  little  exaggeration  in  what  Mr.  Eden  wrote  to 
Mr.  Pitt  from  Paris,  on  the  27th  of  August,  1780 :  "  It  would  lead  me  too 
£ir  to  enter  into  the  strange  and  unhappy  particulars  of  the  present  situation 
of  this  country.  The  anarchy  is  most  complete ;  the  people  have  renounced 
every  idea  and  principle  of  subordination ;  the  magistracy  (so  far  as  there 
remain  any  traces  of  magistracy)  is  panic-struck;  the  army  is  utterly 
undone  ;  and  the  soldiers  are  so  freed  from  military  discipline,  that  on  every 
discontent,  and  in  the  face  of  day,  they  take  their  arms  and  knapsacks,  and 
leave  their  regiments ;  the  church,  which  formerly  had  so  much  influence,  is 
now  in  general  treated  by  the  people  with  derision ;  the  revenue  is  greatly 
and  rapidly  decreasing  amidst  the  disorders  of  the  time ;  even  the  industry 
of  the  labouring  class  is  interrupted  and  suspended.  In  short,  the  prospect, 
in  every  point  of  view,  is  most  alarming :  and  it  is  sufGlcient  to  walk  into  the 
streets,  and  to  look  at  the  faces  of  those  who  pass,  to  see  that  there  is  a 
general  impression  of  calamity  and  terror."* 

The  scarcity  consequent  upon  a  bad  harvest  was  growing  more  fearful, 
especially  in  Paris.  The  furious  multitude,  filled  with  vague  suspicions  by 
incendiary  journalists  and  orators,  ascribed  the  enormous  price  of  bread  to 
other  than  natural  causes.  **  The  people,"  says  Dumont,  "  attributed  the 
scarcity  to  the  aristocracy.  The  aristocrats  had  caused  the  corn  to  be  cut 
down  whilst  in  the  blade ;  the  aristocrats  had  paid  the  bakers  not  to  make 
bread ;  the  aristocrats  had  thrown  the  grain  into  the  rivers.  There  was  no 
lie,  no  absurdity,  that  did  not  appear  probable."t  A  foolish  display  of 
loyalty  at  Versailles  turned  the  follies  of  the  people  into  a  new  channel  of 
rage  against  the  Court.  A  regiment  of  Flanders  had  come  to  Versailles ;  and 
the  officers  of  the  king's  body-guard  gave  an  entertainment  on  the  1st  of 
October  to  the  officers  of  this  regiment.  The  king  and  queen  entered  during 
the  banquet.  The  orchestra  played  "  O  JRichardy  O  tnon  .Sm,"  and  shouts  of 
"  Five  le  BoV^  awoke  the  sentiment  of  loyalty  even  amongst  officers  of  the 
National  Guard  who  had  been  invited.  Some  of  them  turned  their  national 
cockade,  showing  only  the  white  beneath.  Even  black  cockades  were  to  be 
seen.  There  was  an  evident  re-action  against  the  popular  cause.  The 
Parisians  heard  of  these  demonstrations ;  and  an  insurrectionary  feeling  was 
fast  spreading  amongst  the  half-starved  populace,  who  had  broken  open 
bakers'  shops,  and  attempted  to  hang  a  baker,  who  was  saved  by  the  National 
Guard.  At  daybreak  on  the  morning  of  the  5th  of  October,  a  woman  went 
into  a  guard-room,  and  took  a  drum,  which  she  beat  as  she  marched  along. 
Crowds  of  market-women  came  forth,  for  this  day,  being  Monday,  was  an  idle 
day  for  them.     They  began  to  cry  "  Bread."     There  was  no  bread  in  th^ 

♦  TomUne'8  "  Life  of  Pitt,"  vol.  ii.  p.  74. 
t  "Sourenira  sur  Mirabeaa,"  p.  122. 
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bakera'  shops,  and  they  would  go  to  Temulles,  to  fetch  the  baker  and  his 
vife.  The  crowd  of  women  iacreased  to  hundreds ;  and  they  soon  filled  tbe 
HAtel  de  Tille.  In  four  or  five  hours  they  were  joined  by  a  body  of  men, 
who  obtained  muskets  and  two  pieces  of  cannon  from  the  municipal  stoies. 
The  excesses  of  the  women,  who  wanted  to  burn  the  building,  were  stopped  by 
Maillard,  an  usher  of  the  court,  who  told  them  that  he  was  one  of  tlie 
conquerors  of  the  Bastille.  By  the  consent  of  a  superior  officer  he  proposed 
to  lead  tbe  women  away  on  the  road  to  Versailles,  where  they  wanted  to  go, 
that  the  authorities  might  have  time  to  collect  their  forces,  and  stop  tbe 
tumult.  On  the  troop  of  Amatons  went,  with  this  tall  man  in  blach  as  tbeir 
general.  As  the  day  adranced  tbe  affair  became  more  serious.  IJa  Fayette 
and  the  Committees  of  DistricU  were  at  the  Hdtel  de  Yille.  The  National 
Guard,  the  French  Guards  (now  called  Grenadiera),  the  rough  men  from  tbe 
Faubourg  St.  Antoine — all  gathered  round  La  Fayette,  demaadiug  to  go  to 
Versailles.  The  Commune  dehberatod  till  four  o'clock,  and  then  ordered  La 
Fayette  to  march.  Meanwhile,  filaillard,  with  bia  female  host,  had  reached 
Versailles  about  three  o'clock.  The  women  demanded  to  enter  the  National 
Assembly.     Fifteen  were  admitted,  with  a  soldier,  who  had  belonged  to  (be 


Tba  Woman  of  Full  cutnlng  tba 


French  Guards.  Tbe  soldier  said  Paris  was  starving ;  they  came  for  bread ; 
and  for  the  pnnisbment  of  the  king's  body-guard,  who  had  insulted  the 
national  cockade.  Mounier,  tbe  president,  could  only  get  rid  of  the  ttonble- 
nome  visUors,  upon  the  condition  that  be  should  accompany  the  deputation  to 
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«ee  the  king.  They  were  admitted  to  the  presence  of  Louis,  "who  spoke  to 
them  affectionately  ;  and  they  quitted  the  kind-hearted  king  crying  "  Vive  Is 
JRoi,*^  The  women  outside,  growing  more  violent,  said  that  they  had  been 
betrayed  by  their  deputation ;  but  they  were  pacified  for  a  time,  by  a  written 
paper,  signed  by  the  king,  declaring  that  every  care  should  be  taken  for  the 
provisioning  of  Paris.  A  conflict  then  appeared  imminent  between  the  men 
of  St.  Antoine  and  the  king's  body-guard.  The  cannon  which  had  been 
brought  from  Paris  was  pointed  against  the  guard ;  but  the  powder  was  wet, 
and  the  men  sulkily  said,  "  It  is  not  time  yet."  In  this  night  of  peril, 
Mounier  pressed  upon  the  king  the  acceptance  of  the  articles  of  the  con- 
stitution, which  assent  he  had  not  previously  given.  The  king  yielded. 
"When  Mounier  returned  to  the  hall  of  the  Assembly,  it  was  filled  with  women, 
who  interrupted  the  proceedings.  There  was  a  discussion  upon  the  criminal 
laws.  A  fishwoman  called  out — "  Stop  that  babbler ;  that  is  not  the  question ; 
the  question  is  about  bread."  At  midnight.  La  Fayette,  with  fifteen  thousand 
of  the  National  Guard,  arrived.  He  had  made  the  men  under  his  command 
swear  fidelity  to  the  law  and  the  king.  He  entered  the  Salle  des  Menus  ; 
told  the  president  that  the  men  had  promised  to  obey  the  king  and  the 
National  Assembly ;  and  then,  attended  by  only  two  commissioners,  went  to 
the  king,  and  having  explained  to  him  the  state  of  affairs,  received  orders  to 
assign  to  the  National  Guards  the  external  posts  of  the  palace ;  the  body 
guard  and  the  Swiss  remaining  in  the  interior.  At  three  in  the  morning 
the  Assembly  separated,  and  La  Fayette  went  to  rest.  About  six  in  the 
morning  a  mob  of  the  Parisians,  mingled  vdth  some  of  Versailles,  got  over 
the  iron  railing  of  the  palace,  and  forced  their  way  into  the  interior.  The 
subsequent  occurrences  of  that  terrible  6th  of  October  are  differently  stated 
by  various  authorities.  There  is  one  description  by  the  side  of  which  all 
other  descriptions  look  pale ;  and  yet  the  facts  which  *'  History  will  record  " 
are  more  definite  than  the  general  truth  as  coloured  by  the  glowing  imagi- 
nation of  Burke.*  The  mob  of  assassins  and  plunderers,  when  they  had 
penetrated  into  the  interior  of  the  palace,  directed  their  furious  steps  towards 
the  queen's  apartments.  They  were  probably  guided  by  some  spy  about  the 
royal  family.  Madame  Campan  looked  out  of  the  ante-chamber,  and  saw  a 
faithful  guard,  covered  with  wounds,  who  kept  the  passage  from  the  hall 
against  many  men,  and  who  cried  out,  '^  Save  the  queen ;  they  come  to  assas- 
sinate her."  She  bolted  the  door ;  the  queen  jumped  from  her  bed,  and  made 
her  way  to  the  king's  apartments.  The  assassins  did  not  reach  the  queen's 
chamber,  says  Madame  Campan.  The  body-guard  had  taken  refuge 
there,  and  there  also  the  king  had  arrived.  To  the  famous  apartment  called 
the  (Eil-de-BoBuf  the  guards  had  been  sent  by  the  king ;  and  in  his  own 
apartment,  to  which  he  had  returned,  he  was  joined  by  the  queen  and  her 
children.  The  mob  were  thundering  at  the  door  of  the  (Eil-de-Boeuf  when 
a  detachment  of  the  French  Guards  arrived,  under  the  command  of  Serjeant 
Hoche,  a  man  famous  in  after  days.  They  came  to  save  their  brother  soldiers  ; 
and  they  soon  cleared  the  palace  of  those  who  thirsted  after  blood.  Two  of 
the  guards  had  been  killed  on  the  staircase  ;  and  a  ruffian  cut  off  their  heads, 
which  were  carried  about  on  pikes.     La  Fayette  arrived.    The  mob  outside 

*  See  "  ReP.ections  on  the  Revolation  in  France," 
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cried  that  tbe  king  must  go  to  Paria.  Louis  showed  hioiBelf  on  a  balcoor ; 
and  BO  did  the  queen  with  her  children.  La  Fayette  took  the  queen's  hufl, 
and  raised  it  respectfully  to  his  lips,  and  then  the  mob  ahonted  "  Fiee  U 
Seine."  It  was  agreed  that  the  king  and  the  royal  family  sbould  go  to  Paris ; 
and  tbe  Assembly  voting  that  they  were  inseparable  from  tbe  king,  a  hundred 
deputies  were  selected  to  accompany  him.  At  one  o'clock,  a  moat  unreal 
procession  was  in  motion — National  Guards  mingled  with  shouting  and 
einging  men  of  St.  Actoioe  ;  cannoo,  with  pikemen  astride  them ;  iraggoa- 
loads  of  com,  lent  from  the  stores  of  TerBailles  ;  hackney-coaches  ;  tbe  royal 
carriage ;  carriages  with  deputies ;  La  Fayette  on  horseback ;  and,  awanniiig 
round  the  king  and  hia  family,  vociferous  women,  crying  "  We  ahall  no  more 
want  bread ;  we  are  coming  with  the  baker,  the  bakeress,  and  the  baker'i 
boy."  As  tbe  darkness  deepens,  the  multitudinous  array  reachea  the  barrier. 
Mayor  Bailly  harangues  the  king  ;  and  then,  at  tbe  Hdtel  de  Yille,  there  are 
more  haroDgues.  The  king  says  he  comes  with  pleasure  and  with  confidence 
among  his  people.  The  mayor  attempts  to  repeat  the  speech,  but  omits  the 
word  "  confidence."  "  Say  with  confidence,"  interposes  the  queen.  Before 
wearied  royalty  can  sleep,  with  haaty  accommodation  in  tbe  palace  of  the  Tuile- 
ries,  long  since  disused,  tbe  king  has  to  be  shown  to  tbe  people  from  a  balcony 
by  torchlight,  wearing  the  tricolor  cockade.  In  a  few  days  the  TuOeries 
looks  something  like  a  palace.  There  was  an  interval  of  tranquillity.  The 
harassed  king,  the  slave  of  circumstances,  soon  manifested  on  outward  show  of 
that  confidence  which  he  had  professed  to  feel.  An  Englishman  in  Paris  writes, 
on  the  ISth  of  October,  "  This  morning  I  saw  his  majesty  walking  in  the 
Champa  Elys^s,  without  guards.    He  seemed  easy  and  cheerful."  * 
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Seraion  of  the  Britidi  Pju-liament— Diviiiona  in  the  Whig  P&rtj—The  T«t  Act— Nootka 
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"  Rafleetioni  on  the  Prmch  KeTalDtion"~Knisia  and  Taikej—Si^eof  Innalil— Minbean 
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liunent — Breach  of  the  friendihip  between  Barke  and  Fox — Clamanr  acsuiBt  the 
Diaeenten— Th*  BirnuDghan  Uiots. 

The  history  of  the  French  Bevolution  is  essentially  connected  with  the 
history  of  England,  almost  from  the  first  day  of  the  meeting  of  the  States- 
General.  The  governments  of  the  two  countries  were  not,  for  several  years, 
brought  into  collision,  or  into  an  exchange  of  remonstrance  and  expUnation, 
oa  the  subject  of  the  momentons  events  in  France.  Bat  these  Events,  in  all 
their  shifting  aspects,  so  materially  affected  the  state  of  public  opinion 
amongst  the  British  people,  that  they  gradoally  exercised  a  greater  influence 
upon  our  ext«mal  policy  and  our  internal  condition,  than  any  overthrow  of 
dynasties,  any  wars,  any  disturbances  of  the  balance  of  power,  any  one  of 
"the  incidents  common  in  the  life  of  a  nation," — to  use  the  words  of 
Tocqoeville, — even  a  far  greater  influence  than  the  American  Bevolution, 
whid)  was  the  precursor  of  that  of  France.    For  this  cause,  we  feel  it  ne< 
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cesBBTj  to  relate  tlio  leading  events  of  this  signal  uprooting  of  ancient 
institutions  and  established  ideas,  more  fullj  than  would  at  first  sight  appear 
proportionate  in  a  general  history  of  our  own  land.  NeverthelesSy  we  shall 
aim  at  the  utmost  brevity  consistent  with  an  intelligible  narrative.  At  eveiy 
act  of  this  great  drama,  we  shall  endeavour  to  show  the  effect  of  its  memor- 
able scenes  upon  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  those  amongst  us  who  goided 
the  national  sentiment  as  statesmen  and  writers.  **  Between  the  spring  of 
1789  and  the  close  of  1792,  the  public  mind  of  England  underwent  a  great 
change.*'  •  To  trace  the  formation  of  that  aggregate  public  opinion, — to 
which  the  most  powerful  statesman  of  the  time  was  compelled  to  yield  t 
reluctant  obedience,  and  against  which  the  most  eloquent  advocate  of  popular 
rights  could  only  feebly  protest, — is  a  task  of  which  the  execution  must 
be  necessarily  inadequate,  but  which,  however  imperfect,  must  have  some 
illustrative  historical  value. 

The  "  change  in  the  public  mind  "  with  which  the  fluctuating  opinions  of 
many  eminent  men  were  identified, — changes  in  most  of  those  men  Teiy 
unjustly  denounced  as  apostacy, — ^proceeded  from  the  original  inability  of  the 
most  sagacious  to  see  the  probable  career,  and  to  Estimate  the  real  strength, 
of  the  new-bom  liberty  of  France.  "The  English,"  says  Tocqueville, 
"  taught  by  their  own  history,  and  enlightened  by  the  long  practice  of  poli- 
tical ireedom,  perceived  dimly,  as  through  a  thick  veil,  the  approaching 
spectre  of  a  great  revolution.  But  they  were  unable  to  distinguish  its  real 
shape ;  and  the  influence  it  was  so  soon  to  exercise  upon  the  destinies  of  the 
world,  and  upon  their  own,  was  unforeseen."  t  Much  of  the  early  feeling 
associated  with  the  French  Eevolution  depended  upon  youth  and  temper- 
ament. To  young  and  ardent  minds,  1789  was  a  season  of  hope  and 
promise. 

**  Bliss  was  it  in  the  dawn  to  be  a1i?e, 
But  to  be  young  was  verj  heaven  !     Oh  !  times, 
In  which  the  meagre,  stale,  forbidding  ways 
Of  custom,  law,  and  statute,  took  at  once 
The  attraction  of  a  country  in  romance." 

Coleridge,  who  first  gave  to  the  world  these  verses  of  Wordsworth  in  his  poem 
''  On  the  French  Eevolution,  as  it  appeared  to  enthusiasts  at  its  commence- 
ment,'' says  in  prose,  almost  as  eloquent  as  his  friend's  poetry,  **  Many  there 
were,  young  men  of  loftiest  minds,  yea,  the  prime  stuff"  out  of  which  manly 
wisdom  and  practical  greatness  are  formed,  who  had  appropriated  their  hopes 
and  the  ardour  of  their  souls  to  mankind  at  large,  to  the  wide  expanse  of 
national  interests,  which  then  seemed  fermenting  in  the  French  republic  as  in 
the  main  outlet  and  chief  crater  of  the  revolutionary  torrents ;  and  who 
confidently  believed  that  these  torrents,  like  the  lavas  of  Yesuvius,  were  to 
subside  into  a  soil  of  inexhaustible  fertility  in  the  circumjacent  lands,  the 
old  divisions  and  mouldering  edifices  of  which  they  had  covered  or  swept 
away."  J  "I  was  a  sharer  in  the  general  vortex,"  adds  Coleridge,  Such 
a  young  man,  one  of  lofbiest  mind,  William  Huskisson,  was  in  his 
twentieth  year  residing  with  his  uncle  in  Paris.     That  joung  man,  destined 

•  Macaulay— *'Lifeof  Pitt." 

+  **  France  before  the  Revolution,"  p.  ?.. 
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TO  forir  one  of  the  most  important  members  of  a  Tory  government  adyancing 
towards  liberal  opinions,  was  present  at  the  taking  of  the  Bastille,  and  was  a 
member  of  one  of  the  Clubs  of  Paris.  In  1823,  when  he  was  a  candidate  for 
Liverpool,  he  was  accused  of  having  been  a  member  of  the  Jacobin  Club. 
He  denied  the  charge,  but  he  frankly  said,  "  In  the  earlier  period  of  my  life, 
when  I  was  about  nineteen,  I  was  in  Prance ;  and  if  I  should  then  have  been 
misled  by  a  mistaken  admiration  of  what  I  now  think  the  errors  of  that 
revolution,  I  trust  that  the  ardour  of  youth  would  be  no  discreditable  excuse. 
....  I  am  not  ashamed  to  avow  that  I  was    anxious  to  see  a  rational 

system  of  liberty  established  in  that  fine  country That  guilt  I  share 

in  common  with  many  great  and  good  men."  *  The  predilections  of  Mr. 
HuskisBon  did  not  prevent  him  receiving  the  appointment  of  private  secretary 
to  lord  Gower,  then  the  British  minister  at  Paris.  The  destruction  of  the 
Bastille  was  the  type  of  the  fall  of  tyranny  to  English  men  and  also  to 
English  women.  Hannah  More  writes  to  Horace  Walpole,  "  Poor  France ! 
though  I  am  sorry  that  the  lawless  rabble  are  so  triumphant,  I  cannot  help 
hoping  that  some  good  will  arise  from  the  sum  of  human  misery  having  been 
so  considerably  lessened  at  one  blow,  by  the  destruction  of  the  Bastille."  t 
Dumont  says  that  in  England,  the  most  free  and  the  most  noble  of  the 
nations,  the  destruction  of  the  Bastille  had  caused  a  general  joy.  X  He  adds, 
however,  what  is  correct,  that  the  English  government  had  not  permitted 
this  event  to  be  celebrated  in  the  theatres.  An  opera,  founded  upon  the 
story  of  the  Iron  Mask,  in  which  that  mystery  was  blended  with  a  scenic 
representation  of  the  destruction  of  the  Bastille,  was  *'  maimed  and  muti- 
lated by  the  licenser.  §"  As  might  be  expected,  Fox  was  in  raptures  at  the 
great  event  of  the  14th  of  July.  He  writes  to  Fitzpatrick,  on  the  30th  of  that 
month,  "  How  much  the  greatest  event  it  is  that  ever  happened  in  the  world, 
and  how  much  the  best."  ||  Even  Burke  expresses  himself  soberly,  within 
three  weeks  after  that  "  greatest  event."  He  writes  to  lord  Charlemont,  on 
the  9th  of  August,  "  Our  thoughts  of  everything  at  home  are  suspended  by 
our  astonishment  at  the  wonderful  spectacle  which  is  exhibited  in  a  neigh- 
bouring and  rival  country.  What  spectators,  and  what  actors !  England, 
gazing  with  astonishment  at  a  French  struggle  for  liberty,  and  not  knowing 

whether  to  blame  or  to  applaud The  spirit  it  is  impossible  not  to 

admire  ;  but  the  old  Parisian  ferocity  has  broken  out  in  a  shocking  manner."  f 
There  was  another  remarkable  Englishman,  of  French  extraction,  who  had 
seen  much  of  France,  was  intimate  with  Mirabeau,  and  who  attempted, 
though  French  vanity  rendered  the  attempt  useless,  to  imbue  the  National 
Assembly,  through  Dumont,  with  some  respect  for  salutary  forms,  established 
by  the  experience  of  the  Ihiglish  Parliament.  Samuel  Eomilly,  then  in  his 
thirty-second  year,  wrote  thus  to  Dumont,  on  the  28th  of  July,  1789 : — "  I 
am  sure  I  need  not  tell  you  how  much  I  have  rejoiced  at  the  revolution 
which  has  taken  place.     I  think  of  nothing  else,  and  please  myself  witli 

*  Appendix  t6  Haskisson's  Speeches,  voL  ill.  p.  647. 
t  **  Memoirs,"  toI.  ii.  p.  170. 
t  **  Soavenirs  snr  Mirabeau,"  p.  95. 
§  Wright,  Tol  ii.  p.  177. 
II  "Correspondence,"  vol.  ii.  p.  361. 
H  Prior— "Life  of  Burke,"  vol.  ii.  pw  ^1. 
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endeaYOuring  to  guess  at  some  of  the  important  consequences  which  must 
follow  throughout  all  Europe.  I  think  myself  happj  that  it  has  happened 
when  I  am  of  an  age  at  which  I  may  reasonahly  hope  to  live  to  see  some  of 
those  consequences  produced.  It  will  perhaps  surprise  you,  but  it  is  certainly 
true,  that  the  Bevolution  has  produced  a  very  sincere  and  very  general  joy 
here.  It  is  the  subject  of  all  conversations ;  and  even  all  the  newapapen^ 
without  one  exception,  though  they  are  not  conducted  by  the  moat  liberal  or 
the  most  philosophical  of  men,  join  in  sounding  forth  the  praises  of  the 
Parisians,  and  in  rejoicing  at  an  event  so  important  for  mankind."  •  The 
news  of  the  murder  of  Eoulon  and  his  son-in-law  somewhat  abates  bis  enthu- 
siasm.  When  the  events  of  the  6th  of  October  were  known  in  Sngland,  he 
dreads  the  removal  of  the  National  Assembly  to  Paris :  "  I  fear  for  the 
freedom  of  debate  in  the  midst  of  a  people  so  turbulent,  so  quick  to  take 
alarm,  and  so  much  disposed  to  consider  the  most  trifling  circumstances  as 
proofd  of  a  conspiracy  formed  againt  them.'*  He  had  seen  France  during  a 
rapid  visit  in  September,  and  had  ventured  an  opinion  that  "  the  horizon  was 
overcast.'*  In  October  he  writes,  to  express  what  is  a  presentiment  of  a 
coming  change  in  English  feeling : — "  I  find  the  favour  with  which  the 
popular  cause  in  France  is  considered  here,  much  less  than  it  was  when  I 
quitted  England.  We  begin  to  judge  you  with  too  much  severitj  ;  but  the 
truth  is,  that  you  taught  us  to  expect  too  much,  and  that  we  are  disappointed 
and  chagrined  at  not  seeing  those  expectations  fulfilled."  t 

The  interest  excited  by  the  Eevolution  was  not  confined  to  the  higher 
circles,  metropolitan  or  provincial.  Arthur  Young,  complaining  in  August 
of  the  apparent  indifference  to  political  affairs,  as  exhibited  in  their  conversa- 
tion, of  the  French  in  towns  through  which  he  passed,  says,  "  The  ignorance  or 
the  stupidity  of  these  people  must  be  absolutely  incredible.  Not  a  week 
passes  without  their  country  abounding  >^ith  events  that  are  analyzed  and 
debated  by  the  carpenters  and  blacksmiths  of  England."  This  was  the  result 
of  what  he  frequently  laments,  the  want  of  that  rapid  and  easy  communi- 
cation which  almost  every  part  of  our  island  enjoyed.  The  carpenters  and 
blacksmiths  of  England  had  some  prejudices  corrected  by  the  early  strogglea 
of  the  French  to  be  better  governed.  Their  old  notion  of  the  subjects  of  the 
Grand  Monarque  was,  that  they  ate  frogs  and  wore  wooden  shoes ;  that  they 
were  a  starved  people,  who  had  not  spirit  to  resist  their  oppressors.  Hogarth 
appealed  to  the  popular  notions  when  he  published  his  prints  of  '^The 
Invasion  "  in  1756,  and  wrote  imder  them  certain  patriotic  lines  about 
''  lanthorn-jaw  and  croaking  gut,"  and  "  the  hungry  slaves  have  smelt  our 
food."  There  is  a  remarkable  testimony  to  a  change  in  the  popular  feeling 
supplied  by  an  intelligent  foreigner  in  1790 : — "  The  French  used  to  be  the 
great  object  of  English  national  dislike  and  jealousy ;  but  this  seems  now  to 
be  greatly  abated,  especially  since  the  late  revolution  in  France  has  given 
the  English  rather  a  more  respectful  opinion  of  the  French  nation.'*  t 

The  beginning  of  the  year  1790  presents  a  singular  contrast  between  the 
aspect  of  the  Parliament  cf  England  and  of  the  National  Assembly  of 
France.    On  the  21st  of  January,  George  III.  opened  the  Session  with  a 

•  ** Memoirs."  p.  272.  +  Ibid.,  p.  282. 

t  Wendebom--*'View  of  Kogland,"  vol.  i.  p.  375. 
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royal  BpeecH  which  notices  "  the  intemiption  of  the  tranquillity  of  other  coun- 
tries ;"  and  expresses  his  majesty's  deep  and  grateful  sense  of  the  favour  of 
Providence,  in  continuing  to  his  subjects  "  the  inestimable  advantages  of 
peace,  and  the  uninterrupted  enjoyment  of  the  invaluable  blessings  which  they 
have  so  long  derived  from  our  excellent  constitution."  On  the  4fch  of  Feb- 
ruary, Louis  XVI.  went  to  the  Nation^  Assembly,  which  held  its  sitting  in 
the  Salle  du  Manege,  near  the  Tuileries,  and  addressed  the  deputies  in  very 
remarkable  words,  indicative  not  only  of  his  acquiescence  in  the  great  changes 
which  the  Assembly  had  decreed,  but  of  his  earnest  desire  to  unite  with  them 
in  building  up  a  solid  and  enduring  fabric  of  public  liberty.  The  Assembly, 
during  the  four  months  in  which  it  had  sat  at  Paris,  had  passed  some  sweep- 
ing measures  of  reform.  The  most  important  was  that  of  a  new  territorial 
division  of  the  kingdom.  The  old  boundaries  of  provinces,  with  their  various 
and  conflicting  systems  of  administration,  were  swept  away ;  and  France  was 
distributed  into  eighty-three  departments,  with  each  its  subdivision  of  dis- 
tricts and  cantons.  Throughout  France  one  system  of  administration,  under 
municipal  functionaries  to  be  chosen  by  the  people,  was  established.  The 
king  declared  to  the  Assembly  that  ten  years  previous  he  had  desired  to  sub- 
stitute some  general  system  of  administration  for  one  founded  upon  ancient 
customs ;  but  to  the  Assembly  was  due  the  grand  idea,  the  salutary  change, 
of  the  new  departmental  division,  which  he  would  second  by  all  the  means  in 
his  power.  The  privileges  of  the  nobility  had  been  destroyed — feudal  rights 
had  been  abolished — during  the  sittings  of  Versailles.  A  change  of  equal 
importance  had  since  taken  place.  The  question  of  church  property,  which 
in  France  was  of  enormous  amount,  had  been  warmly  debated  in  the  early 
sittings  of  the  Assembly.  Talleyrand,  bishop  of  Autun,  contended  that  the 
nation  had  the  right  of  making  a  new  disposition  of  that  property  ;  the  Abbe 
Maury  maintained  that  the  proprietary  rights  of  the  clergy  should  be  pre- 
served inviolate.  On  the  2nd  of  November,  it  was  carried  by  a  large  majority 
that  all  ecclesiastical  property  is  at  the  disposal  of  the  nation,  but  charged 
with  a  suitable  provision  for  the  expenses  of  religious  worship,  for  the  support 
of  the  ministers  of  religion,  and  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  A  better  income 
than  previously  existed  was  to  be  provided  for  the  Inferior  clergy.  The  reli- 
gious houses  were  also  suppressed,  but  provision  was  to  be  made  for  their 
inmates,  whose  vows  were  declared  no  longer  binding.  The  king,  on  the  4th 
of  February,  expressed  in  words  of  no  common  force,  his  adoption  of  these 
changes,  which  were  essentially  a  Bevolution.  "  In  concert  with  the  queen, 
who  partakes  all  my  sentiments,  I  will  at  the  proper  time  prepare  the  mind 
and  the  heart  of  my  son  for  the  new  order  of  things  that  circumstances  have 
brought  about.''  *  The  address  of  the  king  worked  up  the  excitable  Parisians 
to  a  fever-fit  of  constitutional  loyalty,  manifested  in  universal  oath-taking  and 
illuminations,  each  district  having  its  own  swearing  and  its  candles  in  the 
windows.  Nevertheless,  Journalism,  and  Clubs,  and  secret  advisers  in  the 
Tuileries,  soon  clouded  this  "  day-star  of  liberty  ;'•  and  Englishmen  generally 
felt  that  they  were  safer  from  storms  under  that  tutelary  genius  which 
George  III.  invoked  on  all  occasions,  "  our  excellent  Constitution."  The  time 
was  approaching  when  those  amongst  us  who  looked  with  apprehension  upon 

*  The  speech  is  given  in  Thiers'  "R^Tolotion  FiADcaise,"  note  15. 
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the  French  Bevolution,  should  be  yiolently  opposed  to  those  who  as  Tiolentlj 
became  its  partisans.  The  progress  of  this  conflict  of  opinions  was  Terj 
gradual ;  bat  the  tendencies  towards  a  rupture  of  the  old  ties  of  one  great  poli- 
tical  party  were  soon  manifest.  The  distinctions  of  Whig  and  Tory  would 
speedily  be  obliterated.  Those  who  dung  to  the  most  liberal  interpretation 
of  the  principles  upon  which  our  Bevolution  of  1688  was  founded,  would  be 
pointed  at  as  Jacobins — the  title  which  became  identified  with  all  that  was 
most  revolting  in  the  French  Bevolution.  The  Tory  became  the  Anti-Jaoobin. 
Thus,  through  ten  years  of  social  bitterness,  execration  and  persecution  made 
England  and  Scotland  very  unpleasant  dwelling-places  for  men  who  dared  to 
think  and  speak  openly.  Democratic  opinions,  even  in  their  mildest  fonn, 
were  proscribed,  not  by  a  political  party  only,  but  by  the  majority  of  tiie 
people.     Liberty  and  Jacobinism  were  held  to  be  synonymous. 

Burke,  Fox,  and  Sheridan,  from  the  commencement  of  the  administratian 
of  Pitt,  had  been  closely  united  as  the  chief  leaders  of  the  Whigs.  They  had 
been  brought  intimately  together  as  managers  of  the  impeachment  of  Hast- 
ings, whose  trial  at  the  commencement  of  the  Session  of  1790  had  been  pro- 
ceeding for  two  years.  Fox  and  Burke  had  cordially  joined  with  'Wilberforce^ 
who  was  supported  by  Pitt,  in  taking  a  prominent  part  in  advocating  the  total 
abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade,  in  1789.  On  the  5th  of  February,  1790,  when 
the  army  estimates  were  moved,  Mr.  Pitt  held  that  it  was  necessary,  on  account 
of  the  turbulent  situation  of  the  greater  part  of  the  continent,  that  we 
should  be  prepared  for  war,  though  he  trusted  the  system  uniformly  pursued 
by  ministers  would  lead  to  a  long  continuance  of  peace.  Mr.  Fox  opposed 
the  estimates  on  the  ground  of  economy  alone.  He  had  no  dread  of  the 
increase  of  the  army  in  a  constitutional  point  of  view.  *^  The  example  of  a 
neighbouring  nation  had  proved  that  former  imputations  on  armies  were 
unfounded  calumnies;  and  it  was  now  universally  known  throughout  all 
Europe  that  a  man  by  becoming  a  soldier  did  not  cease  to  be  a  citisen."  On 
the  9th  of  February,  when  the  Eeport  on  the  Army  Estimates  was  brought  up, 
Mr.  Burke  proclaimed,  in  the  most  emphatic  terms,  his  views  on  the  affairs  of 
France.  He  opposed  an  increase  of  our  military  force.  He  held  that  France^ 
in  a  political  light,  was  to  be  considered  as  expunged  out  of  the  system  of 
Europe.  "  Since  the  House  had  been  prorogued  in  the  summer  much  work 
was  done  in  France.  The  French  had  shown  themselves  the  ablest  architects 
»f  ruin  that  had  hitherto  existed  in  the  world.  In  that  very  short  space  of 
time  they  had  completely  pulled  down  to  the  ground,  their  monarchy  •  their 
church  ;  their  nobility ;  their  law  ;  their  revenue ;  their  army  ;  their  navy.; 
their  commerce ;  their  arts ;  and  their  manufactures.  They  had  done  thdr 
business  for  us,  as  rivals,  in  a  way  in  which  twenty  Eamilies  and  Blenheims 
could  never  have  done."  Burke  held  that,  in  this  fallen  condition,  it  was  not 
easy  to  determine  whether  France  could  ever  appear  again  as  a  leading  power. 
Six  years  afterwards  he  described  the  views  he  formerly  entertained  as  those 
of  **  common  speculators."  He  says,  "  deprived  of  the  old  government, 
deprived  in  a  manner  of  all  government,  France,  fallen  as  a  monarchy,  to  coai- 
mon  speculators  might  have  appeared  more  likely  to  be  an  object  of  pity  or 
insult,  according  to  the  disposition  of  the  circumjacent  powers,  than  to  be  the 
scourge  and  terror  of  them  all."  *    Burke's  alarm,  in  1790,  was  not  an  appre* 

*  <Miet(er8  on  a  Eegicid«  Peace/'  Letter  L  1796. 
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hension  of  France  as  a  military  power.  In  tHe  age  of  Louis  XIV.  we  were  in 
danger  of  being  entangled  by  the  example  of  France  in  the  net  of  a  relentless 
despotism.  "  Our  present  danger,  from  the  example  of  a  people  whose  cha- 
racter knows  no  medium,  is,  with  regard  to  government,  a  danger  from  anarchy ; 
a  danger  of  being  led,  through  an  admiration  of  successful  fraud  and  violence, 
to  an  imitation  of  the  excesses  of  an  irrational,  unprincipled,  proscribing,  con- 
tiscating,  plundering,  ferocious,  bloody,  and  tyrannical  democracy."  He  went 
on  to  say,  that,  "  in  his  opinion,  the  very  worst  part  of  the  example  set  is  in 
the  late  assumption  of  citizenship  by  the  army."  With  the  highest  compli- 
ments to  the  masterly  understanding  and  benevolent  disposition  of  his  friend, 
he  regretted  that  Mr.  Fox  had  dropped  a  word  expressive  of  exultation  at  the 
conduct  of  the  French  army.  He  had  no  difference  about  the  abstract  prin- 
ciple whether  the  soldiers  were  to  forget  they  were  citizens.  In  France,, 
where  the  abstract  principle  was  clothed  with  its  circumstances,  he  thought 
what  was  done  there  furnished  no  matter  for  exultation,  either  in  the  act  or 
the  example.  Mr.  Fox,  in  reply,  avowed  his  deep  obligations  for  the  improve- 
ment he  had  derived  from  his  friend's  instruction  and  conversation.  From 
him  he  had  learnt  more  than  from  all  the  men  with  whom  he  had  ever  con- 
versed. His  friend  might  be  assured  that  they  could  never  differ  in  prin* 
ciples,  however  they  might  differ  in  their  application.  He  maintained  his 
opinion  of  the  conduct  of  the  French  soldiers  as  men  who,  "  feelingly  alive 
to  a  sense  of  the  oppressions  under  which  their  countrymen  had  groaned^ 
disobeyed  the  despotic  commands  of  their  leaders,  and  gidlantly  espoused  the 
cause  of  their  fellow-citizens."  It  was  manifest  that  the  difference  betweea 
the  two  great  orators  was  something  more  than  the  application  of  principles. 
The  respect  which  each  felt  for  the  understanding  of  the  other  prevented,  at 
that  time,  a  stronger  expression  of  the  thoughts  that  were  tearing  them 
asunder.  A  smaller  man  interfered  in  the  friendly  contention ;  and  then  the 
Whig  ranks  were  first  broken  by  Burke's  war-cry.  Sheridan  elaborately 
defended  the  proceedings  of  the  National  Assembly,  apologized  for  the  excesses- 
of  the  French  populace,  and  charged  Burke  with  being  the  advocate  of  des- 
potism. Burke  rose,  and  declared,  as  an  inevitable  necessity,  that  henceforth 
his  honourable  friend  and  he  were  separated  in  politics. 

The  influence  of  the  French  Bievolution  upon  great  questions  of  our 
domestic  policy  was  very  soon  manifested  in  the  proceedings  of  Parliament. 
In  1789,  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  Protestant  Dissenters  was  rejected  by  a  very 
/^mall  majority.  During  the  prorogation,  the  Dissenters  had  agitated  for  the 
repeal  of  the  Corporation  and  Test  Acts,  with  unwonted  earnestness  and 
considerable  indiscretion.  Some  of  the  Establishment  were  equally  zealous 
in  the  encouragement  of  a  resistance  to  the  claims  of  the  Dissenters.  Mr. 
Fox,  on  the  2nd  of  March,  proposed  the  abolition  of  these  religious  tests. 
Mr.  Pitt  opposed  the  motion.  Mr.  Burke  declared  that  had  the  repeal  been 
moved  for  ten  years  before,  he  should  probably  have  joined  Mr.  Fox  in  sup- 
porting it.  But  he  had  the  strongest  reasons  to  believe  that  many  of  the 
persons  now  calling  themselves  Dissenters,  and  who  stood  the  most  forward 
in  the  present  application  for  relief,  were  men  of  factious  and  dangerous 
principles,  actuated  by  no  motives  of  religion  or  conscience,  to  which  tolerance 
could  in  any  rational  sense  be  applied.  The  motion  was  rejected  by  a  very 
large  majority.    Two  days  afler,  a  proposition  made  by  Mr.  Flood,  to  amend 
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the  representation  of  the  people  in  Parliament,  was  withdrawn  ;  the  minister, 
who  had  three  times  advocated  Eeform,  now  holding  that  if  a  more  faTourable 
time  should  arise,  he  might  himself  bring  forward  a  specific  proposition  ;  bat 
he  felt  that  the  cause  of  reform  might  now  lose  ground  from  being  agitated 
at  an  improper  moment. 

There  was  a  warlike  episode  in  May  of  this  year,  which  indicated,  perhaps 
advantageously  to  European  ]>ower8,  that  Great  Britain  was  not  prepared  to 
endure  insults  to  her  flag.  In  the  previous  year  two  English  vessels  had  been, 
seized  by  a  Spanish  frigate  in  Nootka  Sound,  a  harbour  of  Vancouver  Island 
and  the  buildings  for  a  settlement  on  that  coast  by  English  traders  bad  been 
palled  down,  by  direction  of  the  Spanish  government,  which  claimed  all  the 
lands  from  Cape  Horn  to  the  60th  degree  of  latitude.  His  Catholic  Majesty 
long  refused  to  make  reparation.  War  was  the  tone  of  a  royal  message  to 
Parliament.  A  million  was  voted.  But  Spain  yielded ;  and  at  a  great  crisis 
of  European  affairs  we  were  saved  from  one  of  those  petty  quarrels  which 
had  so  often  been  the  beginning  of  lavish  bloodshed  for  the  attainment  of 
small  commercial  advantages.  Eox  supported  the  minister  in  the  spirited 
conduct  which  averted  this  conflict ;  and  Pitt  had  the  merit  of  obtaining,  bv 
resolute  negotiation,  concessions  which  rendered  a  future  dispute  improbable. 
The  possibility  of  a  war  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain  raised  an  important 
question  in  the  French  Assembly.  The  governments  of  Spain  and  France 
were  bound  by  treaty  to  mutual  support.  The  question  arose  in  the  Assemblj 
as  to  the  power  of  making  peace  or  war.  Mirabeau,  with  surpastiog 
eloquence,  prevented  the  legislative  body  from  assuming  that  power  to  itsdf ; 
and  it  was  resolved  that  war  can  only  be  decided  on  by  a  decree  of  the  legis- 
lative body,  passed  on  the  formal  proposal  of  the  king,  and  sanctioned  by  him. 
A  resolution  was  carried  by  acclamation  that  the  French  nation  renomieed 
for  ever  all  ideas  of  conquest,  and  confined  itself  entirely  to  defensive  iru*. 

France  during  this  summer  presented  the  semblance  of  a  happy  people 
celebrating  the  triumphs  of  liberty  and  equality  by  a  pompous  spectacle  ia 
Paris ;  and  the  reality  of  disturbances  in  the  army  on  the  eastern  fitontier, 
with  much  bloodshed  at  Nanci,  and  a  general  resistance  amongst  the  higliff 
clergy  to  the  adhesion  required  of  them  to  the  new  order  of  ecdeeiuHtieftl 
affairs.  It  was  resolved  that  the  anniversary  of  the  taking  of  the  BmstiUa 
should  be  honoured  by  a  magnificent  festival  in  the  Champ  de  Mara — a  grand 
Federation  to  which  deputies  should  come  from  every  one  of  the  eighty-three 
departments  of  France.  To  prepare  an  immense  amphitheatre  for  thii 
gathering  from  the  most  remote  parts,  twelve  thousand  workmen  wen 
employed.  But  they  worked  too  slowly.  All  Paris  then  went  forth  to  dig 
and  to  move  earth — all  classes,  men  and  women,  coming  in  the  early  morning 
from  their  sections,  and  returning  home  by  torchlight.  Vast  troops  of  fede- 
rates had  arrived  in  Paris,  and  were  hospitably  lodged.  At  six  o'clock  of  the 
morning  of  the  14th  of  July,  three  hundred  thousand  persona,  of  both  sexes, 
dwelling  in  Paris  and  the  neighbourhood,  had  taken  their  seats  on  the  grass 
of  the  amphitheatre,  amidst  a  pouring  rain.  The  federates  marched  into  the 
area,  each  troop  with  the  banner  of  its  department.  Fifty  thonaand  armed 
men  were  in  the  space  surrounded  by  the  spectators  on  their  gr&ssj  elevation. 
The  king  and  the  royal  family,  the  president  of  the  National  Asaembly,  and 
the  deputies,  were  on  a  raised  seat,  beneath  an  awning  ornamented  with  jfffvrf 
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de  Jit.  Mass  vos  celebrated  by  tbe  bishop  of  Autun,  attended  bj  three  hun- 
dred priests,  at  an  altar  placed  in  the  centre  of  tbe  amphitheatre.  La  Fayette 
then  ascended  to  the  altar,  and  anore,  in  the  name  of  the  troops  and  the 
federates,  to  be  faithful  to  the  nation,  the  law,  and  the  hing.  Tbe  president 
of  the  National  Assembly,  and  each  of  the  deputies,  took  the  aame  oath. 
Then  liouis,  standing  in  front  of  bis  throne,  said  :  "  I,  king  of  tbe  French. 
Btrear  to  the  nation  to  employ  all  the  power  which  is  delegated  to  me  by  the 
constitutional  law  of  the  state,  to  maintain  the  Constitution  decreed  by 
the  National  Assembly,  and  accepted  by  me,  and  to  cause  the  laws  to  be 
executed."  The  queen  took  the  Dauphin  in  her  arms,  and  presented  him  to 
the  multitude.  Tbe  sun  shone  out ;  the  cannon  boomed ;  one  universal  about 
went  up  as  if  to  proclaim  that  France  had  attained  the  consummation  of  its 
felicity.  But  again  a  deluge  of  rain  came  down,  whilst  Talleyrand  was 
blessing  the  banners  of  the  eighty-three  departments.  A^in  sunshine;  and 
illuminations ;  and  dancing  in  the  Champa  £lys6es ;  and  merriment  for  a 
week  before  tbe  federates  went  borne — perhaps  to  think  whether  it  were 
possible  that  the  lonog  oaths  of  the  14th  of  July  would  erer  be  broken. 


FClo  at  trie  PoltnUau.    Pram  ■  Tinr  t^  DnplauU-Bartiax. 

The  Sixteenth  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  having  nearly  completed  its 
full  term  of  seven  years,  was  dissolved  aoon  after  the  prorogation  in  June, 
1790.  The  new  pariiament  assembled  on  the  25th  of  November,  when  Mr. 
Addington  was  chosen  Speaker.  There  was  no  allusion  to  the  afiairs  of 
France  in  the  king's  Speech.  That  the  great  events  which  bad  taken  place 
in  that  country  were  occupying  the  thoughts  of  public  men,  there  could  be 
small  doubt.  Whilst  the  royal  Speech,  and  the  echoing  Addresaea,  dwelt  upon 
a  pacification  between  Austria  and  tbe  Porte,  upon  disaeosiona  in  the  Notker- 
Touvii.— 199. 
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lands,  upon  peace  between  Bussia  and  Sweden,  and  npon  war  between  BossU 
and  the  Porte,  the  national  mind  was  absorbed  almost  exclusivelj  by  conflict- 
ing sentiments  about  the  Bevolution  in  France.  A  few  weeks  before  the  meeting 
of  Parliament,  Burke  had  published  bis  famous  ''  Beflections  on  the  Bevo- 
lution."  •     Probably  no  literary  production  ever  produced  such  an  exdting 
effect  upon  public  opinion  at  the  time  of  its  appearance,  or  maintained  so 
permanent  an  influence  amongst  the  generation  to  whose  fears  it  appealed. 
The  reputation  of  the  author  as  the  greatest  political  philosopher  of  his  age; 
his  predilections  for  freedom,  displayed  through  the  whole   course  of  the 
American  Bevolution ;  his  hatred  of  despotic  power,  as  manifested  in  Ms 
unceasing  denunciations  of  atrocities  in  India ;  his  consistent  adherence  to 
Whig  principles  as  established  by  the  Bill  of  Bights — this  acquaintance  with 
the  character  and  sentiments  of  Burke  first  raised  an  unbounded  curiosity  to 
trace  the  arguments  against  the  struggle  for  liberty  in  another  country, 
coming  from  a  man  who  had  so  long  contended  for  what  was  deemed  the 
popular  cause  at  home.     The  perusal  of  this  remarkable  book  converted  the 
inquirer  into  an  enthusiast.     In  proportion  as  the  liberal  institutions  of  our 
own  country  were  held  up  to  admiration,  so  were  the  attempts  of  France  to 
build  up  a  new  system  of  government  upon  the  ruins  of  the  old  system, 
described  as  the  acts  of  men  devoted  to  "  every  description  of  tyranny  and 
cruelty  employed  to  bring  about  and  to  uphold  this  revolution.*'     To  the 
argumentative  power  was  added  an  impassioned  eloquence,  which  rooaed  the 
feelings  into  hatred  of  the  anarchists  who  led  the  royal  family  captives  into 
Paris  on  the  6th  of  October,  and  directed  every  sympathy  towards  a  hnmili- 
ated  king,  a  proscribed  nobility,  and  a  plundered  church.    Burke  was  accused 
of  an  abandonment  of  his  old  principles,  as  he  grew  more  and  more  strongly 
opposed  to  the  French  Bevolution,  even  before  the  period  of  its  greatest 
excesses.    He  who  produced  the  most  elegant  and  temperate  answer  to  tbe 
<'  Beflections,"  most  truly  said :  **  The  late  opinions  of  Mr.  Burke  furnished 
more  matter  of  astonishment  to  those  who  had  distantly  observed,  than  to 
those  who  had  correctly  examined,  the  system  of  his  former  political  life.  An 
abhorrence  for  abstract  politics,  a  predilection  for  aristocracy^  and  a  diead  of 
innovation,  have  ever  been  among  the  most  sacred  articles  of  his  pnUie 
creed."  t    Coleridge,  at  a  period  when  his  Ghdlican  enthusiasm  had  entizdiy 
sobered  down,  complains  of  "  the  errors  of  the  aristocratic  party,**  in  lament- 
ing with  tragic  outcries  the  injured  monarch  and  the  exiled  noble,  and  dis- 
playing a  disgusting  insensibility  to  the  sufferings  and  oppressions  of  tbe 
great  mass  of  the  population ;  and  he  adds,  in  a  note, ''  The  extravagantlr 
false  and  flattering  picture  which  Burke  gave  of  the  French  nobOity  and 
hierarchy,  has  always  appeared  to  me  the  greatest  defect  of  his,  in  so  manv 
respects,  invaluable  work."  %    Another  eminent  thinker  of  our  own  day  his 
thtis  given  his  opinion  of  the  causes  of  Burke's  indifference  to  the  condition 
of  the  governed,  and  his  sympathies  with  the  governing :  "  It  is  the  natnrtl 
tendency  of  men  connected  with  the  upper  ranks  of  society,  and  sepamted 

*  The  title  of  the  hook  indicates  that  its  chief  purpose  was  to  spread  alarm  aa  to  the  nen- 
lence  of  revolationary  opinions  in  England  :  ''Reflections  on  the  ReTolntion  in  France^  and  ontte 
proceedings  in  certain  Societies  in  London  relative  to  that  event.'* 

t  Mackintosh — **  Vindicifie  (Jallicae,"  Introduction. 

t  **  The  Friend,"  Sssay  I, 
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from  the  mass  of  the  commimitj,  to  undervalue  things  which  only  aftect  the 
rights  or  the  interests  of  the  people.  Against  this  leaning,  to  which  he  had 
yielded,  it  becomes  them  to  struggle."  • 

Mackintosh,  writing  in  1791,  says :  "  No  series  of  events  in  history  have 
probably  been  more  widely,  malignantly,  and  systematically  exaggerated  than 
the  French  commotions."  He  adds,  with  reference  to  the  furious  indignation 
with  which  Burke  had  spoken  of  some  popular  atrocities :  "  The  massacres  of 
war,  and  the  murders  committed  by  the  sword  of  justice,  are  disguised  by 
the  solemnities  which  invest  them."  t  "  The  massacres  of  war  *'  were  never 
more  fearfully  exhibited  than  at  the  season  when  the  revolutionists  of  France 
were  held  up  to  execration,  and  the  savage  murders  perpetrated  by  the  minis- 
ters of  vengeance  let  loose  by  Catherine  of  Eussia  provoked  no  parliamentary 
denunciation,  and  excited  little  public  feeling.  On  the  anniversary  of  our 
Saviour's  nativity,  in  1790,  Suwarrow,  the  Eussian  general,  wrote  to  his 
court :  **  Glory  to  God  and  to  the  Empress,  Ismail  is  ours."  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  read  the  two  cantos  of  "  Don  Juan,"  which  Byron  devoted  to  the 
siege  of  Ismail,  to  shudder  at  the  atrocities  which  have  been  perpetrated  by 
established  authoritieB.  This  fortress,  the  key  of  the  Lower  Danube,  was 
stormed ;  the  Turks  obstinately  resisted  till  midnight,  and  then  the  conquer- 
ing Russians  entered  the  body  of  the  place.  The  rising  sun  exhibited  such  a 
spectacle  in  Ismail  as  had  not  for  several  ages  shocked  the  feelings  of  man- 
kind. In  the  morning,  when  the  Eussian  generals  put  an  end  to  the  carnage, 
thirty  thousand  of  the  Turkish  population,  of  all  ages,  sexes,  and  conditions, 

had  perished  4 

Mirabeau,  in  January,  1791,  was  named  President  of  the  National 
Assembly.  During  the  previous  year  he  had  pursued  a  systematic  course  of 
opposition  to  the  measures  of  the  extreme  democratic  party.  He  supported, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  king's  prerogative  as  to  the  right  of  peace  and  war.  He 
opposed  the  violent  measures  that  were  contemplated  with  regard  to  emi- 
grants. He  maintained  a  complete  independence  of  clubs  and  mobs.  He 
saw  that  the  Bevolution  was  passing  out  of  the  hands  of  the  few  who  were 
qualified  to  guide  it  to  a  moderate  course,  into  the  management  of  factions, 
who  were  ready  to  stifle  the  comparatively  sober  voice  of  the  legislative  body. 
He  dreaded  the  turbulence  of  those  who  were  becoming  a  real  and  a  terrible 
power,  as  the  Club  of  the  Friends  of  the  Constitution  (who,  from  their  placp 
of  meeting,  the  Hall  of  the  Jacobins'  Convent,  came  to  be  known  as 
Jacobins)  ;  and  of  another  body,  still  more  violent,  the  Club  of  the  Cordeliers. 
There  were  in  Paris,  too,  somewhat  more  than  a  hundred  Journals.  Mirabeau 
was  himself  a  journalist,  and  counselled  in  this  character  adherence  to  consti- 
tutional moderation.  Marat,  the  representative  of  the  fury  of  the  Bevolution, 
was  for  erecting  eight  hundred  gibbets,  and  for  hanging  Mirabeau  the  first,  as 
the  chief  of  the  advocates  of  order.  Nevertheless,  the  wonderful  energy,  the 
indomitable  courage,  the  overwhelming  eloquence  of  Mirabeau  not  only  made 
him  supreme  in  the  National  Assembly,  but  gave  him  the  hearty  allegiance 
of  the  people,  in  their  universal  recognition  of  his  intellectual  supremacy. 

• 

♦  Lord  Brougham—**  Statesmen  of  the  time  of  George  HI.**— Art.  **  Burke." 

f  **Yin<Uci»  Gtal" — llackintosh,  Miscellaneoos  Works,  toL  iii.  p.  82. 

4  There  Is  a  Tery  graphic  account  of  this  erent  in  the  **  Annual  Begister,"  1701* 
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The  very  post-boys  called  the  best  horse  of  a  team — the  horse  that  did  the 
most  work — their  Mirobean.  The  king  and  queen  of  France  began  to  feel 
that  their  safety  might  depend  upon  the  efiorta  of  this  man,  vrho  had  don? 
BO  much  to  destroy  the  ancient  order  of  tbiogs,  hut  in  whom  the  \tiU,  bqiI 
probably  the  power,  abided,  of  saving  tlie  monarchy.  Mirabeau  secretly  met 
Marie  Antoinette  at  St.  Cloud,  to  which  palace  the  royal  family  had  remored 
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in  the  summer  of  1790  and  there  enjoyed  some  little  freedom  He  came 
awaj  with  the  coDTiction  that  she  was  the  only  man  of  the  family  He  w« 
poor  oud  he  doubtless  accepted  great  presents  from  some  aource  for  bii 
Etjle  of  liMng  suddenly  became  extravagantlr  luxurious  Iiouia  wrote  to 
Bouilk  that  he  had  paid  tl  e  aemcca  of  '^L^aheau  at  on  cnormooa  pnce. 
Dumont  believea  that  Mirabean  thought  himself  on  receiving  payment,  as  u 
agent  n  ho  could  accomplish  salutary  ends  with  adequate  means  He  iIm 
says,  that  Mirabenu'a  only  object  was  to  have  the  ministerial  power  in  hit 
hands ;  that  he  had  no  notion  of  a  counter-revolution ;  that  his  desire  was  to 
re-establiiih  the  royal  authority,  with  a  national  representation  ;  that  he  emi 
would  have  endeavoured  to  revoke  the  decree  of  the  S'ational  Assembly 
which  had  abolished  the  nobility ;  and  that  he  was  dissatisfied  with  the  part 
he  had  himself  taken  aa  to  the  question  of  the  clergy.  TThen  Klirabeau 
entered  upon  his  fuuctious  as  President  of  the  National  Assembly-,  the 
versatility  of  hia  talent  was  signally  displayed.  He  was  no  longer  the 
impassioned  tribune  of  the  people.  He  was  the  moderator  of  u  tumultuous 
body — the  impartial  supporter  of  orderly  proceedings— the  dignified  assertor 
of  the  respect  due  to  the  legislature.  But  the  physical  health  of  tliia  extra- 
ordinary man  was  gone.  Dumont  parted  with  Mirabeau,  on  quitting  Paris 
after  the  nomination  of  hia  friend  to  the  presidency  of  the  Asaemblj.    **  If  I 
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believed  in  slow  poisons,"  said  Mirabeau,  "  I  should  think  I  was  poisoned. 
I  am  perishing.  I  am  consuming  with  a  slow  fire."  His  mode  of  life, 
Dumont  pointed  out  to  him,  would  have  long  before  killed  any  man  not  so 
robust  as  he  was : — unremitting  work ;  imprudent  regimen.  Intellectual 
and  sensual  excess,  Dumont  might  have  added — those  destructive  agencies 
that,  combined,  always  destroy  the  victims  who  unite  the  loftiest  ambition  to 
the  grossest  indulgence.  ''You  should  have  been  a  salamander,"  said 
Dumont,  "to  live  in  a  devouring  flame  without  being  consumed."  The 
image  was  founded  upon  a  popular  error  applied  to  a  great  truth.  When 
Dumont  quitted  Mirabeau,  the  dying  man,  to  whom  an  intense  egotism  was 
pardonable,  said,  "  We  shall  never  meet  again.  When  I  am  gone,  they  wiU 
know  how  to  value  me.  The  misfortunes  which  I  have  arrested  will  rush  in 
from  all  parts  over  Prance.  The  criminal  faction  which  trembled  before  me 
will  no  longer  have  any  bridle.  The  Commons  won  a  victory  in  declaring 
themselves  a  National  Assembly,  of  which  they  have  never  ceased  to  shew 
themselves  unworthy.  They  have  desired  to  govern  the  king,  instead  of 
governing  by  him ;  but  very  soon  neither  he  nor  they  will  govern.  A  vile 
faction  will  dominate  over  all,  and  fill  France  with  horrors."  *  Mirabeau 
survived  only  three  months  after  he  had  uttered  this  prophetic  speech  to 
Dumont.  He  repeated  the  same  sentiments  to  Talleyrand.  He  died  on  the 
2nd  of  April.  The  pomp  of  his  funeral ;  the  procession  of  nearly  all  Paris  to 
the  church  of  St.  Genevieve ;  the  mournful  music ;  the  intermittent  cannon ; 
the  thousand  torches ;  the  deep  and  solemn  silence  of  the  countless  multi- 
tude ;  have  often  been  described,  as  the  tribute  of  a  great  nation  to  the 
greatest  of  its  citizens.  By  a  decree  of  the  Assembly,  the  church  of  St. 
tienevieve  was  to  be  called  the  Pantheon — ^was  to  bear  the  inscription,  Aux 
Orands  Hommeg  la  Patrie  reconnaUsante,  Mirabeau  was  the  first  occupant 
of  the  temple  set  apart  by  a  grateful  country  as  the  tomb  of  its  great  mep. 
In  November,  1793,  by  a  decree  of  the  Convention,  his  body  was  disinterred 
as  that  of  an  unworthy  aristocrat. 

Six  months  elapsed  between  the  publication  of  Burke's  "  Beflections  "  and 
his  final  separation  from  his  party,  involving  an  irrevocable  breach  of  friend- 
ship with  Fox.  The  night  of  the  6th  of  May  exhibited  a  scene  in  the  House 
of  Commons  of  no  ordinary  interest.  Prom  that  time  this  country  became 
divided  into  two  hostile  bands,  each  upholding  opinions  that  were  calculated 
to  make  men  irrational  partisans  rather  than  calm  reasoners  ;  that  opposed 
exaggerated  alarm  to  mistaken  enthusiasm ;  that  rendered  the  majority  per- 
secutors and  the  minority  agitators.  The  passions  then  spread  through  the 
country  inspired  a  panic  about  property,  and  a  dread  of  revolution,  when,  as 
has  been  truly  said, "  the  people  were  more  heart-whole  than  they  had  been  for  a 
hundred  years  previously  ;"t  and  these  passions  drove  a  minister,  really  a  friend 
to  civil  and  religious  liberty,  into  acts  of  tyranny,  whose  influence  long  survived 
the  immediate  occasion  of  their  exercise,  and  produced  fears  and  hatreds 
which  arrested  the  march  of  social  improvement  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
On  the  16th  of  April,  Mr.  Fox  had  incidentally  spoken  in  somewhat  extra- 
vagant terms  about  "the  new  Constitution  of  France."  He  admired  it, 
*'  considered  altogether,  as  the  most  stupendous  and  glorious  edifice  of  liberty 

•  «*3oiiveiiirB  ror  Minibcao,''  p.  186.        t  Coleridge—"  Table  Talk,"  vol.  ii,  p.  192. 
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which  had  been  erected  on  the  foundation  of  human  integritj  in  any  time  or 
country."  There  had  been  animated  debates  on  a  propositioa  of  Mr.  Pitt 
for  the  goyemment  of  Canada,  which  contemplated  the  establishment  of  two 
Houses  of  Assembly,  one  for  the  Upper  and  one  for  the  Ijower  ProTince. 
In  the  discussion  of  this  question,  general  principles  of  representatlTe 
goremment  were  naturally  brought  under  view.  On  the  6th  of  May,  upon 
the  question  in  Committee  that  the  Quebec  Bill  should  be  read  paragraph  hj 
paragraph,  Mr.  Burke  took  occasion  to  raise  his  voice  against  the  possibiUty 
of  sending  to  our  colonies  '*  a  cargo  of  the  Bights  of  Man  ;**  and  then 
entered  upon  some  recent  circumstances  in  Paris — the  interference  of  the 
people  to  prevent  the  king  going  to  St.  Cloud,  as  he  proposed  to  do.  Ihe 
orator  was  proceeding  in  this  strain,  when  he  was  called  to  order.  Pire 
times  he  attempted  to  proceed  in  explanation  of  his  views  on  the  Frendt 
Bevolution,  and  five  times  was  he  interrupted  by  members  of  the  "Whig 
party — his  old  associates.  Burke  pertinaciously  held  his  ground.  The  irony 
of  Fox,  and  the  remonstrance  of  Grey,  moved  him  less  than  the  incessant 
calls  to  order  of  smaller  men.     At  last  be  exclaimed  : 

**  The  little  dogs  and  all, 
Tray,  Blanch,  and  Sweetheart,  see,  they  bark  at  me.** 

Lord  John  Bussell,  quoting  this  anecdote  from  the  '*  Life  of  Lord  Sidmouth,*' 
says  that  Burke  made  his  exclamation  "with  the  grief,  and  somewhat; 
perhaps,  of  the  insanity  of  Lear."  The  notion  of  attributing  to  insanitj 
the  extreme  opinions  of  the  most  powerful  mind  of  that  age,  has  been  maia* 
tained  with  much  earnestness,  and  some  attempts  at  proof.*  To  a  certain 
extent  it  is  true  that  Burke's  mind,  *'  once  so  steady,  so  little  swayed  bj 
prejudice  and  passion,  reeled  under  the  pressure  of  events  which  turned  Um 
brain  of  thousands.'*  But  it  may  also  be  said,  that  the  aspirations  for  a  uev 
sBra  of  happiness  for  mankind  also  turned  the  brains  of  sober  men,  to  regard 
only  what  was  full  of  hope  and  promise  in  that  Bevolution,  and  to  diTert 
their  eyes  from  its  crimes  and  follies.  The  extren^e  views  which  produced 
enthusiasts  on  either  side  are  very  justly  pointed  out  by  a  French  ladj,  in 
her  correspondence  with  Bomilly :  "  We  have  had  Mr.  Paine's  woric  in 
answer  to  Mr.  Burke :  it  is  the  opposite  extreme  of  madness.*'  -f  On  the 
night  of  the  6th  of  May,  Burke,  after  his  burst  of  indignation  at  ^  the  little 
dogs,"  in  answer  to  the  taunt  of  Fox,  that  "  minute  discussions  on  great 
events,  without  information,  did  no  honour  to  the  pen  that  wrote,  or  tlie 
tongue  that  spoke,  the  words,**  addressed  him  no  longer  as  '*  his  honourable 
friend.**  He  complained  of  the  asperity  with  which  he  had  been  treated 
that  night.  He  had  differed  from  Mr.  Fox  on  former  occasions ;  but  no 
difference  of  opinion  had  ever  before  interrupted  their  friendship.  There 
was  no  loss  of  friendship.  Fox  whispered ;  Burke  instantly  exclaimed  that  he 
had  done  his  duty  at  the  price  of  his  friend ;  *'  their  friendship  was  at  an 
end.**  This  was  too  much  for  the  kiod  nature  of  Fox.  He  wept,  and  was 
for  some  minutes  unable  to  speak.  Then  there  was  mutual  explanation ; 
and  mutual  recrimination.      Mr.  Curwen,  the  member  for  Carlisle,  rdatei 

*  See  Bnckle— ''CirilizaUon  in  England,*'  pp.  421  to  431. 
1-  **Mr.  Paine's  work'*  was  "The  lligbts  of  Man,"  Part  1. 
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a  circumstance  which  shows  how  intense  was  the  hostility  of  Burke  to  any 
who  exhibited  even  a  slight  indication  of  admiring  or  tolerating  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  French  Eevolution :  "  The  most  powerful  feelings  were  mani- 
fested on  the  adjournment  of  the  House.  While  I  was  waiting  for  my 
carriage,  Mr.  Burke  came  to  me  and  requested,  as  the  night  was  wet,  I  would 
set  him  down.  As  soon  as  the  carriage-door  was  shut,  he  complimented  me 
on  my  being  no  friend  to  the  revolutionary  doctrines  of  the  French;  on 
which  he  spoke  with  great  warmth  for  a  few  minutes,  when  he  paused  to 
afford  me  an  opportunity  of  approving  the  view  he  had  taken  of  those 
measures  in  the  House.  At  the  moment  I  could  not  help  feeling  disinclined 
to  disguise  my  sentiments :  Mr.  Burke,  catching  hold  of  the  check-string, 
furiously  exclaimed,  *  You  are  one  of  these  people !  Set  me  down.'  With 
some  difficulty  I  restrained  him; — we  had  then  reached  Charing-cross :  a 
silence  ensued,  which  was  preserved  till  we  reached  his  house  in  Gerard- 
street,  when  he  hurried  out  of  the  carriage  without  speaking." 

In  the  debate  on  the  proposed  Bepeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts, 
on  the  2nd  of  March,  1790,  Mr.  Burke  read  extracts  from  a  sermon  of  Dr. 
Price,  and  from  the  writings  of  Dr.  Priestley  and  other  Non-conformists ; 
inferring  from  certain  passages  that  the  leading  preachers  among  the  Dis- 
senters  were  avowed  enemies  to  the  Church  of  England,  and  that  thence  our 
establishment  appeared  to  be  in  much  more  serious  danger  than  the  Church 
of  Prance  was  in  a  year  or  two  ago.*  The  **  Beflections  on  the  Bevolution  " 
diffused  this  alarm  more  extensively  through  the  country.  Burke,  in  repro- 
bating the  harangue  at  the  chapel  in  the  Old  Jewry  of  Dr.  Price,  said  that 
"  politics  and  the  pulpit  are  terms  that  have  little  agreement ; "  that  "  no 
sound  ought  to  be  heard  in  the  Church  but  the  healing  voice  of  Christian 
jcharity;"  that  political  divines,  "wholly  unacquainted  with  the  world  in 
which  they  are  so  fond  of  meddling,  and  inexperienced  in  all  its  affairs,  have 
nothing  of  politics  but  the  passions  they  excite."  But  he  addressed  these 
just  remarks  to  "  political  theologians,"  such  as  Dr.  Price  and  Dr.  Priestley, 
who  preached  from  heterodox  pulpits  ;  not  to  those  who  from  the  pulpits  of 
the  establishment  made  the  French  B.evolution  the  constant  theme  of  their 
invective;  and  whose  churches  "resounded  with  language  at  which  Laud 
would  have  shuddered,  and  Sacheverel  would  have  blushed."  t  The  clamour 
was  at  last  got  up,  that  the  Church  was  in  danger.  There  were  results  of 
this  spirit,  which  were  perhaps  more  disgraceful  to  the  English  character 
than  the  violence  of  the  Parisian  f>opulace  in  the  attack  upon  the  Bastille  or 
the  march  from  Versailles.  It  was  a  lower  and  a  more  contemptible 
fanaticism  than  had  been  evoked  by  the  first  call  in  France  to  fight  for 
freedom,  that  produced  the  Biota  at  Birmingham  which  broke  out  on  the 
14th  of  July,  1791. 

Dr.  Joseph  Priestley,  in  1780,  became  the  minister  of  the  principal  Unita- 
rian congregation  in  Birmingham.  He  was  ardent  in  his  political  views,  having 
written  an  answer  to  Burke's  "  Beflections,"  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  avow 
his  opposition  to  the  Church,  in  his  zeal  to  obtain  what  he  deemed  the  rights 
of  Dissenters.     But  in  his  private  life  he  was  worthy  of  all  respect,  and  in 

•  'Tarliamentary  History,"  toL  zxrili.  coL  439. 
t  Mackintosh,  toI.  ill.  p.  165. 
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his  scientific  pursuits  had  attained  the  most  honourable  distinction.  But 
even  as  a  politician  he  avowed  himself  a  warm  admirer  of  the  Sngliah  Con- 
atitution,  as  the  best  system  of  policy  the  sagacity  of  man  had  been  able  to 
contrive,  though  its  vigour  had  been  impaired  by  certain  cormptions.  He 
published,  in  1791,  *'  Familiar  Letters  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Birmingham" — 
a  work  in  which,  according  to  Bobert  Hall,  "  the  seeds  of  that  implacable 
dislike  were  scattered "  which  produced  the  outrages  that  "we  shall  briefly 
relate. 

On  the  11th  of  July,  according  to  a  royal  proclamation  of  the  27th  of 
that  month,  **  a  certain  scandalous  and  seditious  paper  was  printed  and  pub- 
lished in  the  town  of  Birmingham,"  for  the  discovery  of  the  author  of  which 
a  reward  of  one  hundred  pounds  was  offered.  This  handbill  called  upon  the 
people  to  celebrate  on  the  14th  the  destruction  of  that  ^gh  altar  and  castle 
of  despotism,  the  Bastille ;  but  not  to  forget  that  their  own  parliament  wai 
yenal ;  the  ministers  hypocritical ;  the  clergy  legal  oppressors ;  the  reigning 
family  extravagant ;  the  crown  too  weighty  for  the  head  that  wears  it.  This 
paper,  says  the  proclamation,  was  printed  and  published  in  the  town  of 
Birmingham.*  William  Hutton,  a  cautious  man,  says  that  it  was  fabricated 
m  London,  brought  to  Birmingham,  and  a  few  copies  privately  scattered 
under  a  table  at  an  inn.  On  that  14th  of  July,  about  eighty  persons  assem- 
bled at  a  tavern,  known  as  Dadley's,  to  commemorate  this  anniversary ;  and 
at  the' Swan  Inn,  some  maisgtrates,  and  persons  opposed  to  the  celebrationists, 
met  to  drink  "  Church  and  King."  There  was  a  small  mob  about  Dadley's 
tavern,  who  hissed  and  hooted ;  and  there  was  another  mob  around  the  Swan. 
The  dinner  went  off  quietly  amongst  the  friends  of  French  liberty,  the  King 
and  Constitution  being  duly  toasted,  and  afterwards  the  NationiU.  Assembly 
of  France.  After  the  company  had  separated,  a  rabble  broke  into  the  taveru 
in  search  of  Dr.  Priestley,  who  had  not  dined  there,  crying  out  that  "  they 
wanted  to  knock  the  powder  out  of  Priestley's  wig."  The  loyal  company  at 
the  adjacent  Swan  huzzaed ;  and  it  is  affirmed  that  a  gentleman  said,  *'  Gk>  to 
the  Meetings."  In  another  hour  Priestley's  chapel,  in  New  Street,  called 
the  New  Meeting-House,  was  on  fire.  This  work  accomplished,  the  Old 
Meeting-House  was  also  quickly  in  a  blaze.  Dr.  Priestley  lived  at  Fair  Hill, 
about  a  mile  and  a-half  from  the  town.  He  and  his  family  had  fled  from 
mob  vengeance ;  but  his  house  was  destroyed,  and  his  books  burnt,  with  his 
manuscripts  and  his  philosophical  instruments.  The  disgracefo]  scene  has 
been  related  by  some  with  more  or  less  of  apology  for  a  fury  which  it  is  held 
that  Priestley  had  provoked ;  and  by  others  vrith  more  or  less  of  indignation 
against  a  brutal  intolerance  which  it  is  alleged  was  encouraged  hy  loyal 
churchmen.  There  was  a  young  man  then  dwelling  at  Birmingham,  who 
was  a  member  of  the  congregation  then  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Priestley,  and 
to  some  extent  was  his  pupil ;  for  the  younger  members  of  Priestley^s  flock 
received  instruction  from  him  on  moral  and  religious  subjects.  In  after  life 
he  would  relate  to  his  children  the  scene  which  he  witnessed  on  that  night 
of  July,  1791.  One  of  the  family,  since  so  honourably  distinguished,  has 
given  this  interesting  notice  of  a  memorable  incident  in  his  father*a  life: 
"  My  father  formed  a  strong  attachment  to  Priestley,  and  when  the  famous, 

•  See  "  Annual  Eegiiter,"  1791. 
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or  rather  infamous,  riots  of  1791  broke  out,  he,  with  a  small  body  of  his 
fellow-pupils,  repaired  to  Dr.  Priestley's  house,  which  they  offered  to  defend 
against  the  mob.  To  their  sore  disappointment  their  services  were  declined. 
The  doctor  had  scruples  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  withstanding  a  religious  per- 
secution by  force — the  why  and  wherefore  of  this  distinction  between  repelling 
civil  injuries  and  religious,  which  indeed  are  only  civil  injuries  on  religious 
grounds,  my  father  never  comprehended.  His  companions  went  away, 
perhaps  to  escort  their  good  pastor  and  his  family,  whose  lives  would  not 
have  been  secure  against  the  rufiians  coming  to  demolish  their  home  and 
property.  My  father  barred  the  doors,  closed  the  shutters,  made  fast  the 
house  as  securely  as  he  could  against  the  expected  rioters,  and  then  awaited 
their  arrival.  He  has  often  described  to  me  how  he  walked  to  and  fro  in  the 
darkened  rooms,  chafing  under  the  restriction  which  had  been  put  on  him  and 
his  friends.  He  was  present  when  the  mob  broke  in,  and  witnessed  the 
plunder  and  destruction,  and  the  incendiary  fire  by  which  the  outrage  was 
consummated.  Lingering  near  the  house,  he  saw  a  working-man  fill  his 
apron  with  shoes,  with  which  he  made  off.  My  father  followed  him,  and  as 
soon  as  the  thief  was  alone,  collared  him,  and  dragged  him  to  the  gaol,  where 
he  had  the  mortification  to  witness  the  man  quietly  relieved  of  his  booty,  and 
then  suffered  to  depart,  the  keeper  informing  my  father  that  he  had  had 
orders  to  take  in  no  prisoner  that  night."  *  The  burnings  and  plunderings, 
invariably  of  the  houses  of  Dissenters,  continued  till  the  night  of  Sunday,  the 
17th,  in  Birmingham  and  the  neighbourhood.  On  the  15th,  the  house  ot 
Mr.  Byland,  at  Easy  Hill,  was  burnt  down  ;  six  or  seven  of  the  rioters,  who 
had  drunk  themselves  insensible  with  the  booty  of  the  wine-cellar,  perishing 
in  the  flames.  Mr.  Bjland  was  a  friend  of  Priestley — a  man  devoted  to  the 
public  interests  of  Birmingham,  and  emphatically  described  as  "  a  friend  to 
the  whole  human  race."  On  that  day,  Bordesley  Hall,  the  residence  of  Mr. 
Taylor,  another  dissenter,  was  burnt.  The  warehouse  of  William  Hutton 
was  then  plundered  ;  and  on  the  next  morning  his  country-house,  at  Bennett's 
Hill,  was  set  on  fire  and  consumed.  Five  other  houses  of  Dissenters,  whether 
Presbyterians,  Baptists,  or  Unitarians,  were  that  day  burnt  or  sacked. 
Justices  of  the  peace  sat  in  conclave ;  squires  made  speeches  to  the  mobs, 
telling  them  they  had  done  enough.  The  Birmingham  magistrates  issued  a 
placard,  addressed  to  **  Priends  and  Brother  Churchmen,"  entreating  them 
to  desist ;  for  that  the  damage,  which  already  amounted  to  £100,000,  woidd 
have  to  be  paid  by  the  parishes.  On  the  Sunday  there  were  burnings  of 
chapels  and  private  houses  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Birmingham ;  and  then 
three  troops  of  Light  Dragoons  rode  into  the  town,  having  come  in  one  day 
from  Nottingham,  and  this  disgraceful  exhibition  was  at  an  end.  Five  of  the 
rioters  were  tried  at  the  assizes  at  Worcester,  for  offences  committed  near 
Birmingham,  but  only  one  was  convicted.  A  larger  number  were  tried  at 
the  Wan^'ick  Assizes,  and  four  were  sentenced  to  death.  Three  of  the 
whole  number  were  executed.  Every  attempt  was  made  to  impede  the  convic- 
tion of  the  rioters.  The  prosecutions  were  confined  to  the  ignorant  mob, 
whose  passions  were  undoubtedly  inflamed  by  their  superiors  in  station. 

*   Antobingraphy  of  Tbomas  Wright  Hill— with  '*  Continuation  of  Mr.  HilTi  Life,  by  hia  aoa 
Matthew  Davenport  Hill."— Friyately  printed,  1859. 
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There  was  no  zealot  prosecuted  of  the  many  whose  offences  were  undoubtedly 
as  great  as  that  of  the  madman,  lord  G^rge  Gordon,  in  1780.  There  was  in 
Birmingham  a  hateful  spirit  of  slavishness  and  ferocity,  in  the  guiae  of  loyalty 
and  religion,  which  unhappily,  to  some  extent,  pervaded  the  whole  kingdom. 
The  atrocities  were  almost  justified  from  the  pu^it  as  '^  a  judgment.'*  One 
of  the  most  eloquent  of  Dissenters — one  strongly  opposed  to  Priestley*8 
theological  opinions — published  in  1791  a  tract,  in  which  he  Bays,  tliat  to  the 
unenlightened  eyes  of  posterity  ''  it  will  appear  a  reproach,  tliat  in  the 
eighteenth  century — ^an  age  that  boasts  its  science  and  improvement — the 
first  philosopher  in  Europe,  of  a  character  unblemished,  and  of  manners  the 
most  mild  and  gentle,  should  be  torn  from  his  family,  and  obliged  to  flee,  so 
outcast  and  a  fugitive,  from  the  murderous  hands  of  a  firantic  rabble ;  but 
when  they  learn  that  there  were  not  wanting  teachers  of  religion  who  aecietlj 
triumphed  in  these  barbarities,  they  will  pause  for  a  moment^  and  imagine 
they  are  reading  the  history  of  Goths  or  of  Vandab."  • 


*  Robert  Hall — '*  Christianity  eonsistent  with  a  lore  of  fintedon,  being  an  answer  ts  s 
Sermon  hj  the  Ber.  John  Clayton,**  1791. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

Flight  from  FarU  of  the  king  ud  bis  fuoitj — The  NBtiaml  Aiwmbly  after  the  diMortcj  of  tho 
flight — Hatred  of  Bojaltj — Thonui  Paine — Kationai,  or  Coiutitneiit,  Auemblf  at  aa  end 
— Meeting  of  the  L^^tire  Anemblj — The  Declaratiim  of.  Filniti— French  {irinCM  and 
emiEnnte  at  CoUeDts — Opening  of  Parliament — Pacific  Speech— Fitt't  diaplaj  of  BritUb 
proiperitj— The  SlaT*  Trade— Pitt's  eloqaeoco— The  Libel  I«v^Attempta  («  torn  a 
Coalition — Fredamation  ^ainit  Sedition! — CbaaTelin  and  lord  QnaTille — Faitition  of 
loLand. 

Whilst  from  the  ikight  of  the  14tb  Julf  to  the  night  of  the  17th,  thd 
rabble  of  Birmiiigham  were  shouting  "  Church  and  KiDg,"  and  ploudering 
and  burning  cbapeb  and  houses,  the  rabble  of  Paris,  many  thousands  in 
number,  were  assembled  on  Sunday,  the  17tb,  in  the 'Champ  de  Mars, 
clamouring  for  the  deposition  of  the  king,  and  mauifeBting  their  patriotism 
by  hanging  two  men  denounced  as  spies.  The  magistrates  of  Birmingham 
looked  smilingly  on  the  loyal  and- orthodox  havoc;  but  the  authorities  of 
Paris,  with  their  mayor,  Bailly,  at  their  head,  resolved  to  put  down  this  mob- 
dictation,  and,  hoisting  the  red  flag  of  martial  law,  to  disperse  the  multitudes 
with  volleys  of  musketry.  "What  has  produced  this  demand  for  the  depo- 
sition of  the  king  P     He  has  attempted  to  fly  from  bis  good  people  of  Paris' 
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He  broke  out  of  his  prison-house,  and  be  bns  been  brought  back  again.  He 
had  been  suspected  of  a  plan  to  escape,  when  he  desired  to  keep  Easter  at 
St.  Cloud;  and  a  fierce  mob,  when  he  was  seated  with  the  queen  in  his 
carriage,  then  prevented  their  departure  from  the  Tuileries,  although  La 
Fayette  was  desirous  to  make  way  for  them  by  force.  It  was  known  that  an 
Austrian  army  was  gathering  on  the  frontiers;  that  the  royal  princes, 
d'Artois  and  Cond6,  were  surrounded  by  emigrants,  ready  to  return  in  arms. 
**  Citizens,"  wrote  Marat,  the  most  influential  of  the  journalists  because  the 

most  ferocious, ''  watch  closely  around  the  palace The  genios  of 

Austria  is  there,  hidden  in  committees  over  which  Antoinette  presides.  They 
'Correspond  with  foreigners,  and  furnish  the  armed  tyrants  who  are  assembling 
on  your  frontier  with  gold  and  materials  of  war."    The  writings  of  Marat 
echoed  the  denunciations  of  the  Clubs.    The  National  Assembly,  and  the 
National  Guard,  were  growing  less  and  less  popular  with  the  anarchists. 
^'AVliat  is  La  Payette  doing?"  asked  Marat,  ''is  he  a  dupe  or  an  accom- 
plice ?  Why  does  he  leave  the  avenues  of  the  palace  free  ?  "     The  anspicions 
thus  excited  in  the  populace  naturally  produced  a  greater  vigilance  in  la 
Fayette.     For  some  time  the  whole  of  the  interior  of  the  Tuileries  was  under 
the  watchfulness  of  the  National  Guard ;  and  La  Fayette  and  his  officers  were 
constantly  about  the  palace,  often  till  a  late  hour.    The  royal  family,  too,  were 
surrounded  by  unfaithful  menials.    A  waiting-woman  had  for  seyeial  months 
been  watching  the  queen ;  had  seen  her  jewel-boxes  empty,  and  had  conjec- 
tured that  the  royal  diamonds  had  left  France.    She  reported  her  suspicions 
to  an  aide-de-camp  of  La  Fayette ;  and  for  several  nights  a  stricter  watch 
had  been  kept  within  and  around  the  palace.    A  secret  correspondence  had 
been  maintained  between  the  king  and  the  marquis  de  Bouill^,  the  commander 
of  the  royalist  army  in  the  frontier  provinces  of  Champagne,  Lomune,  and 
Alsace  ;  but  the  loyalty  of  a  few  regiments  only  could  be  relied  upon.    It 
was  arranged  between  Louis  and  his  faithful  general  that  the  king  should 
leave  Paris  on  the  night  of  the  19th  of  June ;  and  De  Bouill^  took  his 
measures  of  placing  relays  of  horses  on  the  road,  and  detachments  to  guard 
the  royal  family  at  certain  stations  through  which  they  were  to  pass  on  their 
way  to  Montm^dy,  at  which  fortress  the  general  had  formed  a  camp  where 
the  fugitives  woidd  be  safe.    The  arrangements  were  disturbed  by  the  delay 
of  one  day  in  setting  forth ;  and^  as  in  many  of  the  minor  occurrences  of 
life,  the  misadventures  of  an  hour  or  two  were  fatal  to  success.     The  count 
de  Fersen,  a  Swiss,  was  admitted  into  the  confidence  of  the  king ;  and  he 
accomplished  the  business  of  obtaining  a  passport  for  a  Bussian  baroness, 
travelling  .home,  with  a  waiting-woman,  a  valet,  and  two  children ;  and  he 
has  had  a  new  coach  built ;  and  has  engaged  horses.    All  at  last  is  ready  for 
a  start.     The  Bussian  baroness  is  Madame  De  Tourzel,  the  gouvemante  ot 
the  two  royal  children  ;   her  waiting- woman  is  the  queen ;   the  valet  is  the 
king.     The  king's  sister,  Elizabeth,  is  of  the  party  as  travelling  companion. 
Three  of  the  devoted  soldiers  of  the  king,  who  had  belonged  to  the  disbanded 
body-guard,  were  admitted  into  the  confidence  of  count  Fersen,  and  it 
was  arranged  that  they  were  to  mount  behind  the  carriage,  as  some  sort 
of  protection. 

The  king  and  queen  received  at  their  usual  hour,  on  the  evening  of  the 
20th  of  June,  those  who  were  accustomed  to  wait  on  them  before  they 
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retired  to  rest.  They  dressed  tliemselres  in  the  clothes  prepared  for  their 
disguise ;  and  when  a  midnight  stillness  reigned  around  left  the  Tuileries, 
but  not  all  at  once.  A  lady  in  a  hood  bad  come  out  from  a  small  door, 
leading  two  children — a  visitor  of  some  one  of  the  household,  no  doubt. 
These  pass  into  the  open  space  before  the  Tuileries,  caLed  the  Carrousel, 
and  thence  into  a  street  where  a  glass-coach  is  waiting.  Another  lady  comea 
out,  also  hooded,  and  enters  the  same  coach.  A  stout  man  now  reaches  the 
capacious  carriage.  One  of  the  party  is  still  wanting — the  waiting-maid. 
She,  in  a  gipsy-hat,  attended  by  a  servant,  is  about  to  join  them,  when  the 
carriage  of  La  Payette,  with  torch-bearers,  appears.  He  has  been  hastily 
sent  for,  upon  some  report  from  his  aide-de-camp.  The  waiting-maid  stands 
up  under  the  arch^  and  sees  the  well-known  face.  She  is  herself  unobserved ; 
but  is  somewhat  flurried.  The  fair  one  and  her  attendant  take  the  wrong 
road,  and  cross  the  Pont  Koyal  to  the  other  side  of  the  Seine.  They 
wander  about  the  long  Bue  du  Bac  in  great  perplexity,  but  at  last  make 
their  way  over  the  river  again,  and  find  the  coach  waiting  upon  the 
quai.  Count  Fersen  is  the  royal  hackney  coachman.  He  drives  furiously 
off,  but  they  have  to  go  to  a  distaDt  part  to  find  the  travelling  carriage.  At 
last  they  have  passed  the  dark  and  narrow  streets  of  the  city,  have  reached 
the  Boulevard,  and  at  the  Porte  St.  Martin  the  travelling  carriage  is  waiting. 
Persen  is  again  upon  the  box,  with  a  German  coachman,  who  will  be  trusty ; 
and  after  some  time  he  receives  the  grateful  adieux  of  those  for  whom  he  has 
risked  so  much,  and  leaves  them  to  make  his  own  way  to  Brussels.  Another 
carriage  is  at  Bondy,  with  boxes  and  waiting-women.  Through  the  summer- 
night,  the  heavy  coach,  with  six  horses,  is  lumbering  on  towards  Chalons, 
where  it  arrives,  having  found  proper  relays,  about  five  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  21st. 

At  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  following  that  midnight  when  La  Payette 
has  looked  round  the  Tuileries,  and  can  discover  nothing  wrong,  he  is  roused 
with  the  news  that  the  king  and  royal  family  are  gone.  Paris  is  alarmed,  and  is 
quickly  in  motion ;  but  there  is  no  riot  or  outrage.  The  Assembly  meets,  and 
declares  its  sitting  permanent.  A  letter  has  been  found  addressed  by  the  king 
to  the  National  Assembly,  in  which  he  goes  through  the  chief  events  of  the 
Eevolution ;  describes  the  personal  indignities  he  had  undergone,  and  says  that, 
finding  it  impossible  for  him  to  effect  any  good,  or  to  prevent  any  evil,  he  has 
sought  to  recover  his  liberty,  and  to  reach  a  place  of  safety  for  himself  and  his 
family.  The  Assembly  confirmed  an  order  which  had  been  previously  issued 
by  La  Payette,  which  enjoined  all  functionaries  to  arrest  the  fugitives ;  and 
at  once  assumed  the  powers  of  an  executive  government.  The  news  of  the 
flight  of  the  king  reached  London  on  the  25th,  when  George  Bose  thus 
wrote  to  Wilberforce : — "  The  National  Assembly  has  acted  in  a  collected 
manner,  and  with  prudence  in  their  situation.  They  have  given  assurances 
to  the  foreign  ministers  of  firmness,  continuance  of  friendship,  &c.,  and  have 
ordered  the  great  seal  (we  shall  be  told  like  our  phantom  during  the  regency) 
to  be  put  to  all  instruments  which  require  the  royal  authority."* 

The  king's  route  may  be  easily  traced.      The  heavy  carriage,  called  a 
**  Berline/'  is  somewhat  remarkable.    Escorts  of  dragoons  have  been  hanging 

•  *' Wilberforce  Correspondence,"  rol.  i.  p.  80. 
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about  on  the  road  from  earlv  moming ;  and  no  one  knows  wbat  they  are 
waiting  for.     Suspicion  is  roused.    As  the  erening  draws  on,  a  oourier  rides 
through  the  village  of  Saint€;-M6iehould ;  and  then  the  lumbering  vehicle 
with  its  six  post-horses  rolls  in,  and  stops  at  the  post-house.     The  master  of 
the  post  has  been  to  Paris.     He  looks  hard  into  the  carriage.     He  fancies  he 
has  seen  the  lady  in  the  gipsj-hat  in  some  public  place.     Another  face  u 
familiar  to  him,  from  the  cngrared  head  on  the  new  assignat.     He  is  sure 
the  stout  man  is  the  king.     The  carriage  moves  on ;   and  this  vigilant  post- 
master, by  name  Drouet,  and  a  trust j  companion,  hurrj  after  it  upon  fleet 
hackneys.     The  escort  that  followed  the  royal  fugitives  from   Sainte^M^ne- 
hould  is  impeded  by  the  people  at  Clermont,  who  have  been  roased  by  Drouet 
But  the  village  of  Varennes  is  reached  by  Louis  and  his  family,  aboat  four- 
and-twenty  hours  after  they  had  been  wandering  out  of  the  Tuileries  through 
dark  ways  into  a  dark  future.     The  small  town  of  Yarennes  is  divided  by  the 
river  Aire.    Belays  of  horses  prepared  for  the  travellers  are  in  the  upper 
town.     The  couriers  can  find  no  horses  in  the  lower  town,  where  the  carriage 
is  waiting.     For  half-an-hour  the  wearied  and  anxious  sitters  in  the  **  By- 
line "  listen  with  impatience  for  the  soimd  of  horses'  feet.     Two  horsemen 
have  dashed  past  them  over  the  bridge..   Drouet  is  an  old  dragoon,  and  knows 
something  of  barricades.    He  rides  into  the  town,  obtains  help,  and  the  bridge 
over  the  Aire  is  soon  rendered  impassable  by  an  overturned  cart.     At  length 
the  carriage  drives  up,  the  post-boys  having  been  induced  to  proceed  with 
their  jaded  hacks.     Passports  are  demanded  by  half-a-dozen  National  Guards, 
led  by  the  inexorable  Drouet.    Besistance  is  vain ;   and  Louis,  his  queen,  hii 
sister,  his  children,  and  the  gouvemante  are  handed  into  the  house  of  the  Pro- 
cureur  of  the  town,  named  Sausse,  a  grocer.    Befreshments  are  asked  for  by 
the  king ;  and  he  relishes  bread  and  cheese,  and  a  bottle  of  Burgundy.    The 
alarm-bell  is  rung ;    the  people  hurry  out  of  their  beds ;    the  house  is  sur- 
roimded.    Louis  feels  confident  that  a  large  force  will  arrive  from  M.  de 
Bouille  for  his  deliverance.    A  squadron  of  hiunars  is  at  hand  ;  but  thej  hare 
received  no  orders.    The  night  is  passed  in  terrible  imcertainty.     In  the 
moming,  National  Guards  are  assembled  in  great  numbers ;  and  Lia  Fayette's 
aide-de-camp  gallops  into  Yarennes.    It  is  all  over.    Even  Bouille  flies  across 
the  frontier.    The  Berline  is  turned  round;   and  is  soon  on  the  road  to 
Paris,  with  the  unfortunate  family  within,  and  the  couriers  bound  with  ropes 
upon  the  box.    Three  or  four  thousand  men,  armed  with  pikes  and  muaketSy 
surround  the  carriage.    As  the  cavalcade  slowly  went  on,  the  people  in  the 
villages  uttered  reproaches  and  threats  to  the  king  and  queen.     They  bore 
the  insults  with  that  calmness  which  marked  their  demeanour  through  all 
their  subsequent  heavy  troubles.    Two  Commissioners  from  the  National 
Assembly,  Petion  and  Bamave,  met  them  on  the  road ;  and  their  interference 
probably  saved  the  lives  of  the  unhappy  family  from  the  rage  of  barbaroos 
crowds.    At  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  Saturday,  the  captives  re-entered 
the  Tuileries.    There  was  something  more  terrible  than  even  the  clamour  of 
a  mob,  in  the  mode  of  their  reception,  as  they  passed  through  the  streets  of 
Paris.    An  Englishman  has  described  the  scene:  ''Profound  silence  was 
recommended  to  the  people  on  the  entrance  of  the  royal  family ;  and  it  was 
in  general  observed.    I  stood  in  the  Champs  Elysees,  on  the  edge  of  the 
road,  from  three  till  near  eight,  and  I  never  saw  more  tranquiUit j,  or  even 
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indifiereoce,  on  any  occasion.  An  ofScer  passed  us  about  haJf-on-hour  before 
the  king's  amval,  and  called  out  as  he  passed ,  '  Chapeau  sur  t€te  I '  This 
order  was  punctoally  obeyed.  In  all  the  conTereation  I  heard,  not  a  Byinptom 
of  pity  oi  sympathy  appeared,  nor  much  resentment."  *  A  placard  had  been 
everywhere  affiled,  which,  in  a  few  words,  prescribed  the  popular  demeanour 
required  by  those  who  in  this  week  of  alarm  had  preserved  Paris  irom 
anarchy:  "  Whoever  shall  applaud  the  king  shall  be  flogged;  whoever  shall 
insult  him  shall  be  banged."  f  The  Semblances  of  a  monarchical  government 
were  to  be  maintained  a  little  longer. 

The  flight  of  the  king  was  the  occasion  of  an  unmistakeable  demonBtration 
of  the  contentions  that  were  likely  to  arise  between  those  who  desired  to 
maintain  the  constitution  to  which  the  king  had  sworn,  and  the  party-^a 
minority  m  the  Assembly,  but  overpowering  in  the  clubs — who  sought  the 
abolition  of  the  monarchy,  or  the  deposition  of  the  existing  monarch.  In  the 
popular  temper  the  hatred  of  royalty  was  displayed  during  the  five  days  of 
the  king's  absence  from  Paris,  by  pulling  down  the  signs  over  the  shops  that 
indicated  the  patronage  of  the  Court.  "  Soi  "  was  no  longer  a  name  to 
attract  customers.  There  was  in  Paris  an  Englishman  who  had  become  hate- 
ful at  home  as  the  expounder  of  "  The  lUghts  of  Man."     Thomas  Paine — a 


staymaker  of  Thetford  in  Norfolk,  afterwards  an  exciseman ;  then  a  settler  in 
America,  who  stimulated  the  revolt  of  the  colonies  by  his  writings ;  an  agent 
of  the  Congress,  employed  in  France  towards  the  dose  of  the  war ;  a  man  of 
vanous  talents,  a  powerfid  but  coarse  writer,  an  ingenious  mechanic — was,  in 
June,  1791,  the  guest  of  Condoreet,  the  philosophical  patrician,  who  had 
become  an  ardent  republican.  After  the  peace  Paine  had  been  received  ^th 
some  respect  in  England,  and  even  Burke  admitted  him  to  a  sort  of  intimacy. 
But  he  hated  his  native  country,  and  its  iastitntiona.  Intensely  vain,  ho 
believed  that  his  writings  had  produced  the  American  Bepublic ;  and  he 
fancied  that  his  mission  was  to  establish  a  republic  in  France.  He  aBserted 
that,  if  he  had  the  power,  he  would  destroy  all  the  books  in  existence,  which 
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onlf  propagated  error,  and  would  re-construct  a  new  system  of  ideaa  and 
priccipleB,  with  hia  ovq  "  Bights  of  Man  "  as  its  foundation.*  la  the  week 
of  the  flight  of  Louis,  Paine  wrote  in  EQ^lisb  a  proclamatioii  to  the  French 
nation,  which,  being  tranelated,  was  afGsed  to  all  the  walls  of  Paris.  It  waa 
an  invitatioD  to  the  people  to  prafit  bj  existing  circumstances,  and  entabliah 
a  Bepublic.  Dnmont  perhnpa  aacribee  too  much  to  the  influence  of  such  a 
^^action,  when  he  says  that  the  audacious  hand  of  Paine  sowed  the  seed 
which  germbated  in  many  heads.t  Many  pereons  of  condition,  Coodorcet 
amongst  the  number,  were  of  opinion  that  tbe  moment  when  the  king  had 
forfeited  tbe  confidence  of  tbe  nation  was  faronrsble  to  tbe  establishment  of 
a  republic.  A  majority  of  tbe  Aesembly  were  resolved  that  the  disloyalty 
which  had  been  increased  so  fearfully  bj  tbe  king's  attempt  to  leave  Paris,  if 
not  France,  should  not  interfere  with  the  establishment  of  tbe  Constitution. 


This  had  now,  after  a  long  process,  been  elaborated  into  a  complete  digest  of 
all  the  principles  which  were  held  to  be  necessary  for  tbe  happy  exiatence  of 
a  form  of  government  so  just  and  so  barmonions,  that  it  would  command  the 
obedience  and  admiration  of  all  who  were  to  administer  it  and  of  all  who 
were  to  live  under  it.  Dumont  has  described  this  constitution  as  in  truth  a 
monster  : — "  It  had  too  much  of  a  republic  for  n  monarchy,  and  too  much  of 
a  monarchy  for  a  republic.  The  king  waa  a  hors  iTeeuvre  " — a  somewhat 
superfluous  dish,  such  as  the  anchovy  served  between  the  soup  and  the  meat. 
The  populace  did  not  comprehend  these  refinements ;  and  so,  as  we  have 
mentioned,  on  the  17th  of  July,  the  mobs  of  St.  Antoine  filled  tbe  Champ  de 
Mara,  signing  petitions  for  the  deposition  of  tbe  king ;  and  the  once  popular 
mayor  hoiated  tbe  red  flag,  and  dispersed  them  by  sword  and  bullet.  BisiUy, 
La  Fayette,  and  a  majority  of  tbe  Aaaembly,  began  to  fear  the  Jacobins  more 
than  they  feared  tbe  royalists.  They  began  to  see  that,  by  the  popular  ont> 
ragea,  and  the  restraints  which  bad  been  imposed  upon  tbe  king,  he  had  been 
driven  to  deapair.  They  wished  to  retrace  their  steps  ;  to  make  tbe  aoverelgn 
a  real  power  in  the  state,  instead  of  a  puppet.    They  found  that  it  waa  easier 

•  DBDioiit— "Souvenin,  p.  231,  f  [bid.,  p.  Mfl. 
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to  destroy  than  to  re-establish.  The  popularity  which  they  had  acquired  as 
destructives  was  lost  when  they  began  to  be  conservatives.  The  forms  were, 
however,  to  be  gone  through  to  establish  the  anomalous  Constitution.  On 
the  5th  of  August,  the  multifarious  document  was  presented  to  the  Assembly 
by  a  Committee,  who  had  been  for  many  months  engaged  in  classifying  and 
revising  the  various  decrees  which  had  been  promulgated.  On  the  3rd  of 
September  it  was  presented  to  the  king  by  sixty  members  of  the  Assembly  ; 
and  on  the  14th,  Louis  declared  his  solemn  acceptance  of  what  he  considered, 
and  not  unjustly,  his  humiliation.  "  Vive  le  JRoi  "  was  again  heard  in  the 
streets.  The  Assembly  is  to  be  dissolved  on  the  30th  of  September,  and  a 
new  body  of  representatives,  whose  elections  have  been  going  on  throughout 
all  France,  is  to  meet  on  the  Ist  of  October,  and  to  be  called  the  Legislative 
Assembly.  Seven  hundred  and  forty-five  members  are  to  be  chosen  by 
primary  assemblies,  themselves  chosen  by  every  man  of  twenty-five  years  of 
age  in  every  canton,  who  had  paid  direct  taxes  equal  to  three  days'  labour. 
The  electors  of  the  deputies  were  to  be  the  possessors  of  a  certain  income,  or 
the  renters  of  a  house  of  a  certain  value.  No  member  of  the  first  Assembly 
was  eligible  to  be  elected  for  the  second.  No  member  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly  was  allowed  to  be  a  functionary  of  the  Executive  Gk)vernment.  The 
sittings  of  the  Assembly  were  to  be  permanent,  leaving  no  power  to  the  king 
to  convoke  the  body,  or  to  prorogue  it.  And  so  some  of  the  best  and  most  mo- 
derate men  who  formed  the  first  States-General,  are  to  be  replaced  by  men  of 
provincial  reputation,  chiefly  of  the  legal  profession ;  and  the  violent  men  of 
the  old  Assembly  are  to  find  fit  exercise  for  their  powers  in  the  Jacobin  clubs. 
The  Legislative  Assembly  quickly  arranged  into  two  defined  parties — the 
right  side  (cStd  droit)  and  the  left  side  {eSte  gauche) ^  with  a  fiuctuating  body 
known  as  the  centre.  The  cote  droit  comprised  the  supporters  of  the  Consti- 
tution, whose  opinions  were  generally  those  of  the  middle  classes,  and  were 
represented  in  the  Club  of  the  Eeuillans.  The  Girondius,  or  deputies  from 
the  department  of  Gironde,  of  whom  Yergniaud  was  the  most  eloquent, 
with  Brissot  and  Condorcet,  two  of  the  Paris  deputies,  were  the  types  of  the 
more  moderate  of  the  e6t^  gauche.  The  extreme  men  of  this  lefb  side  were  in 
intimate  connection  with  the  Jacobin  Club,  and  the  Club  of  the  Cordeliers ; 
and  the  mobs  of  Paris  were  consequently  at  their  command.  Eobespierre 
was  the  presiding  spirit  of  the  Jacobins,  as  Danton  was  of  the  Cordeliers. 
The  extreme  men  of  the  Assembly  were  called  the  Mountain,  from  their 
seats  on  the  topmost  benches  of  the  eSte  gauche.  There  is  a  Municipality, 
too,  in  Paris,  which  has  more  active  power,  for  good  or  evil,  than  the 
Assembly.  At  the  elections  of  November,  Potion  has  been  chosen  mayor  of 
Paris,  in  preference  to  La  Fayette;  and  in  that  common  council,  where 
there  is  much  haranguing,  Danton  is  a  leading  speaker.  But  the  Mother- 
Society  of  Friends  of  the  People,  sitting  in  the  old  Hall  of  the  Jacobius, 
with  ail  the  appliances  of  a  parliament — president,  secretaries,  a  tribune  for 
fiery  speakers,  and  large  galleries  for  excited  men  and  women — this  terrib]>e 
Society,  with  its  branch  Societies  in  every  town  and  village  of  France, 
"forms,"  to  use  those  words  of  La  Fayette  which  he  spoke  too  late,  "a 
distinct  corporation  in  the  middle  of  the  French  people,  whose  power  it  usurps 
in  Bubjugating  its  representatives."  Eobespierre  moved  and  carried  the 
self-denying  ordinance  of  the  first  Assembly,  which  prevented  its  members 
vok  vn.— 900. 
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being  re-deotod,  that  be  might  doroinste  in  another  pUce  ower  thoniuida  of 
fiuutical  worehjppen  of  first  principles  of  liberty  and  equality,  who  wanld 
risk  BDj  perils  of  anarchy  and  bloodahed  for  an  idea,  as  he  was  ready  to  do 
out  of  the  purest  and  most  disintereated  benorolence. 


Oiigliul  DnwlDg. 


When  the  Legislative  AsBemblf  met  on  the  Ist  of  October,  a  puerile 
contest,  but  not  without  its  significance,  ensued  between  the  ConstitutionAlista 
and  the  Bepublicans.  The  king  should  not  be  addressed  as  "  Sire,"  or  ai 
"  Majesty,"  contended  one  party  ;  he  should  not  sit  in  a  gilded  chsir  ;  the 
members  should  not  be  uncovered  in  his  presence.  Louts  felt  that  it  was 
intended  to  affront  him,  and  he  determined  that  the  Aasemblj '  ahonld  be 
opened  by  his  ministers.  The  republican  spirit  became  moderated,  and  Uie 
constitutionalists  became  more  assured,  for  the  Ifational  Goard  intimated 
their  resolve  that  the  revolution  should  go  no  further.  On  the  7th  of  October 
the  king  proceeded  to  the  Assembly,  and  delivered  a  speech  which  seemed  to 
give  him  back  the  loyalty  which  he  had  lost.  There  must  be  harmony,  be 
•aid,  between  the  king  and  the  legislative  body ;  that  thus  the  property  and 
the  creed  of  every  man  would  be  protected,  and  no  one  would  have  a  pret«ue 
for  staying  away  from  a  country  in  which  the  laws  should  be  faithfully 
executed  and  the  rights  of  all  respected.  Confidence  returned  to  the  king 
and  queen  ;  and  they  thought  their  calamities  were  over  when  they  went  tint 
night  to  the  Opera,  and  were  received  with  unwonted  shouts,  and  even  with 
the  tears  of  those  who  were  melted  at  seeing  a  mother,  so  long  wrettdied, 
apparently  at  ease  and  happy  as  her  little  boy  sate  on  her  lap,  and  looked 
upon  the  people  without  fear. 

lo  tbiB  antnnui  of  1791,  whatever  might  be  the  apprehennoiu  i 
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a  portion  of  the  British  nation  of  the  progress  of  French  doctrines,  the 
prime-minister  preserved  an  imperturbable  serenity,  which  he  appears  to  havo 
commuDicated  to  the  inferior  members  of  the  government.  The  editor  of 
the  "  Diaries  and  Letters  "  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  says,  "  It  is  a 
remarkable  feature  of  this  correspondence,  that  while  the  revolutionary 
mania  in  Paris  was  disclosing  its  horrors  and  crimes  more  and  more,  we  look 
in  vain  to  these  letters  [those  of  Bose  and  Pitt]  for  any  intimation  of  what 
was  going  on.  There  is  not  a  symptom  of  alarm  or  indignation,  or  even 
astonishment;  both  writers  seem  t6  be  wholly  intent  upon  the  interior 
administration  of  the  country,  in  a  calm  and  undisturbed  atmosphere."* 
Lord  Sidmouth,  in  his  old  age,  was  fond  of  relating  an  anecdote  of  the  period 
wlien,  as  Mr.  Addington,  he  was  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons.  In 
September,  1791,  Pitt,  for  the  first  time,  invited  Burke  to  dine  with  him ; 
Lord  Grenville  and  Addington  were  the  only  other  guests  in  Downing  Street. 
'*  After  dinner,  Burke  was  earnestly  representing  the  danger  which  threatened 
the  country  from  the  contagion  of  French  principles,  when  Pitt  said, '  Never 
fear,  Mr.  Burke ;  depend  on  it  we  shall  go  on  as  we  are  till  the  day  of  judg- 
ment:'— *  Very  likely,  sir,'  replied  Burke,  *  it  is  the  day  of  no  judgment  that 
I  am  afraid  of.' "  t  The  internal  condition  of  Great  Britain  was  so  essentially 
prosperous,  and  the  abuses  which  required  a  reform  were  so  limited,  in 
comparison  of  the  evils  that  in  France  demanded  a  revolution,  that  Mr.  Pitt 
might  well  have  looked  without  serious  alarm  upon  the  clubs  that  sympathised 
with  the  French  Assembly,  and  upon  writers  that  attempted  to  spread  the 
doctrines  of  the  Jacobins.  Neither  would  a  peace-loving  minister,  who  was 
at  heart  a  friend  to  liberty,  take  any  part  with  the  despotic  sovereigns  of  the 
continent,  or  with  the  emigrant  princes  who  were  dreaming  of  conquering 
and  avenging  the  Bevolution.  On  the  24th  of  August,  the  emperor  of 
Germany  and  the  king  of  Prussia  had  met  at  the  Ch&teau  de  Pilnitz,  the 
summer  residence  of  the  elector  of  Saxony,  who  was  their  host.  The  count 
d'  Artois  arrived,  to  urge  the  intervention  of  these  sovereigns  to  rescue  his 
brother,  the  king  of  Franco,  out  of  the  hands  of  rebellious  subjects ;  and 
especially  sought  to  move  the  emperor  in  the  cause  of  that  emperor's  sister, 
the  hunuliated  queen.  Out  of  these  interviews  came  the  famous  Declara- 
tion of  Pilnitz,  which  appealed  to  the  other  European  powers  to  make 
common  cause  with  the  empejor  and  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  to  employ, 
conjointly  with  them,  ''  the  most  efficacious  means,  proportioned  to  their 
forces,  for  enabling  the  king  of  France  to  strengthen,  with  the  most  perfect 
liberty,  the  basis  of  a  monarchical  government,  equally  conformable  to  the 
rights  of  sovereigns  and  the  welfare  of  the  French  nation."  The  Grerman 
courts  were  not  agreed  upon  that  policy  of  armed  intervention  which  was  thus 
timidly  threatened.  Prussia  was  reluctant  to  adopt  the  warHke  views  of 
Austria.  Catherine  of  Bussia  and  Giistavus  of  Sweden  agreed  to  raise  an 
army,  which  Spain  was  to  subsidize ;  and  they  sent  plenipotentiaries  to  the 
emigrant  princes  at  Coblenz.  Mr.  Pitt  wisely  kept  aloof  from  counsels  in 
which  the  timid  and  the  rash  appeared  equally  likely  to  precipitate  a  war  oi 
opinions.    He  maintained  the  truly  elevated  position  of  the  minister  of  a 

*  *<  Diaries,  Ac,  of  the  Bight  Eon.  George  Rose,*  voL  L  p.  109. 
t  '*Iife  of  Lord  Sidmouth/'  rol.  i.  p.  72. 
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country  enjojing  its  own  constitutional  liberty,  which  could  neither  sympa- 
thize with  the  regal  despotism  that  would  crush  all  fireedoniy  nor  with  the 
popular  violence  that  would  overthrow  all  order. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  about  the  close  of  1790,  the  king  of  France 
was  in  correspondence  with  foreign  courts,  either  directly  or  through  the 
emigrant  princes  and  nobles.     But  in  1791,  after  his  solemn  acceptance  of 
the  Constitution,  brought  about  by  his  conviction  that  his  escape  firom  the 
nets  in  which  he  was  bound  was  impossible,  he,  apparently  with  sincerity, 
earnestly  desired  the  emigrants  to  disarm.    His  injunctions  were  treated  with 
contempt,  as  coming  from  a  prince  under  durance.    The  Declaration  of 
Pilnitz  had  raised  a  violent  spirit  of  indignation  amongst  nearly  every  class 
and  every  party  of  Frenchmen,  against  the  threat  of  any  inteiierence  with 
their  domestic  concerns.     For  a  short  time  the  Constitution  and  the  Monarchy 
seemed  capable  of  being  worked  together ;  but  the  delusion  soon  came  to  an 
end.    The  king  has  an  absolute  veto  according  to  the  Constitution.    The 
orators  of  the  Palais  Eoyal  and  the  mobs  of  the  street  knew  very  early  in  the 
revolution  what  Veto  meant.     Mirabeau  advocated  the  Veto.     Sis  carriage 
stopped  at  a  bookseller's  door,  and  a  crowd  surrounded  it,  crying  out  to  the 
great  orator,  "  You  are  the  father  of  the  people — ^you  might  sare  us — ^if  the 
king  has  the  Veto  we  have  no  need  of  the  National  Assembly — ^we  are 
slaves."  *     On  the  9th  of  November  the  Legislative  Assembly  decrees  that 
all  emigrants  shall  be  "  suspect  of  conspiracy,*'  that  is,  that  they  shall  be  out- 
lawed unless  they  return  before  the  following  new  year's  day ;  that  the  revenues 
of  the  absent  French  princes  should  be  sequestered ;  that  priests  who  would 
not  take  the  oaths  should  forfeit  their  pensions,  and  sustain  other  penalties. 
The  king  to  these  decrees  ought  to  apply  his  Veto,  say  the  friends  of  the 
monarchy.    The  king's  ministers  and  the  Assembly  argue  these  matters  with 
fluent  pertinacity.    The  time  will  come  when  this  question  will  be  settled  bj 
a  force  stronger  than  words.     The  king  now  feels  strong  enough  to  refuse  his 
consent  to  these  decrees  in  their  entirety. 

Whilst  some  of  the  leading  emigrants  of  rank  were  gathered  roimd 
the  French  princes  at  Coblents,  a  large  number  of  the  nobility,  and  of  the 
higher  orders  of  clergy,  were  living  in  obscurity  in  England,  many  in  very 
painful  poverty.  The  grave-stones  in  some  of  the  suburban  churchyards  of 
London  used  to  present  the  memorials  of  many  a  great  family  who  found 
obscure  resting-places  in  the  foreign  land  which  had  afforded  them  the  means 
of  a  humble  existence.  In  1791,  even  after  the  unsuccessful  flight  to  Yarenne% 
many  of  these  emigrants  had  still  hope  and  confidence.  Charles  Butler,  in 
August  of  that  year,  having  called  on  Burke,  saw  him  surrounded,  as  he 
usually  was  at  that  time,  by  many  of  the  French  nobility,  and  discoursing 
eloquently  on  the  horrors  of  the  Bevolution.  One  of  his  hearers  interrupted 
him  with  the  ill-timed  question,  *'  But  when  shall  we  return  to  France  ?  " 
"  Never,"  was  the  reply  ;  "  False  hopes,"  continued  the  orator,  **  are  not  the 
money  that  I  keep  in  my  drawer."  "  Coquins  I "  exclaimed  one.  **  Yes," 
said  Burke,  "  they  are  coquins^  but  they  are  the  most  terrible  co^tfiiit  that  the 
world  has  known."  t 

♦  Dnmont — "  SouTenirs,"  p.  108. 

t  Bailer's  "Beminiflcenoet"— Cb^ntfi  hai  a  oompreheiudve  appliea&m  to  wyif>j  n^d 
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In  the  vinter  of  1791-2,  M.  de  Talleyrand  visited  Londou,  to  make  liis 
observ&tionB  apon  the  temper  of  British  statesmen,  and  to  diapose  tl>e 
minietiy  to  regard  the  French  CoDBtitution  without  alarm.  According  to  the 
Belf-denjiDg  decree  of  the  National  Aaaembly,  he  was  restrained  from  holding 
office.  But  he  was  no  less  the  agent  of  the  Trench  government.  The 
British  cabinet  hod  appeared  decided  not  to  depart  from  its  neutrality  in  the 
event  of  war,  but  it  manifested  no  sympathy  with  the  new  order  of  things. 
Talleyrand,  according  to  Sumont,  who  was  in  his  confidence  during  this  visit 
to  England,  had  a  long  conference  with  Lord  Grenville ;  but  the  Secretary  of 
State  was  dry  and  laconic.  Talleyrand  hod  known  Mr.  Pitt,  who,  when  be 
was  in  France  in  1783,  was  a  guest  at  the  house  of  Talleyrand's  uncle,  the 
archbishop  of  Bheims ;  but  Mr.  Pitt  made  no  allusion  to  his  former  acquaint- 
ance. Talleyrand  went  to  Court.  The  king  paid  him  little  attention,  and  the 
queen  tnmed  her  back  upon  him.     Talleyrand,  in  spite  of  the  charms  of  his 
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converaation,  didnot  find  a  ready  admission  to  the  highest  society  of  London; 
although  he  had  special  introductions  to  lord  Lanadown  and  other  leading 
Whigs.  Amidst  the  reserve  of  the  ministry  and  the  neglect  of  the  court, 
Talleyrand  could  expect  little  success  from  his  irregular  nuesion.  He  returned 
to  Paris  at  the  beginning  of  March. 

At  this  period  of  Talleyrand's  return  from  Itondon,  the  Girondin  party, 
as  we  shall  have  to  relate  in  the  next  chapter,  hod  acceded  to  power,  with 
Dumouriez  as  minist«r  for  foreign  afFaira.  It  was  then  determined  to  send 
an  embassy  to  London.  The  difficulty  with  regard  to  Talleyrand  was  still 
an  obstacle  to  his  appointment  as  plenipotentiaiy.  The  title  was  given  to 
M.  Cbauvelin,  a  young  negotiator;  the  power  was  with  Talleyrand,  who 
formed  part  of  a  numerous  suite  that  accompanied  the  ambassador.  The 
party  left  Paris  in  two  carriages  in  a  fine  spring  season ;  several,  such  as 
Talleyrand  and  Dumont,  familiar  with  England ;  the  greater  number  eager 
to  gratify  their  curiosity  in  an  unknown  country.  Garat,  a  man  of  letters, 
who  afterwards  acquired  a  hateful  distinction  as  minister  of  justice,  was  ooe 
of  the  moat  agreeable  of  this  large  company.    The  impressions  of  England 
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amie  vpaxL  xhm  bud,  vao  liiesred  tba  RpufioftioiL  oc  a  pftilanthgopat,  and 
bejaaie  tke  ^otiaeBflC  of  maaBftcre.  .KEe  piisasmtlj  daKeStied.      Wbea  they 
jrrxfvd  afi  IXaf cr,  Gans  mocinsed  uie  iaiperial  uf  tiie  cinriagCy  witk  Ihxmaot 
al  k»  sde.      He  Kijcuicai  ais  ejv^Iads^  and  exhibised  aa   nmcii   exeitai 
eiEnewtj  is  if  uuej  cod  arrirei  in  trie  moon.     He  made  the  Bost  anrasBf 
cxclsBiatuBbff  upon  cae  aziaii  eocsastea,  the  tman  gardeoay  tbe  Tyatiie«  that 
mgned  tkrooghoiit,  tne  btsaacr  of  the  <rh  .IiJpbi,  tiie  modest  air  of  toe  fesniLe 
peaaBB&rr,  the  deeent  drsss  of  the  cofasrr  people ; — ia  a  word,  this  aceoe  of 
ease  and  provperitT,  w^idi  eoct;a«ted  to  j&roogiT  vkk  the  misery  and  & 
n^  which,  thej  iiad  J'-iis:  sieen  iii  ti&e  people  of  Pieudj,  itni^ek  Garat  ia  a 
singular  manner :  **  Art*  what  a  picj,  what  a  pctr/'  he  exclaimed,  **  if  ther 
let  aboat  to  r«ToLctioiiize  thii  tine  countrr  I    When  wiu  France  be  aa  happr 
aa  "KwgT.i-n.-j  ?  '*  •     Xli^  can  of  Letters,  who  was  prepafin^  to  write  tbe  faisttaj 
•)f  the  Frenen  ReroLatiocLr  might  have  coosidered  that  tiie  cocaparatiTe  hi^pi- 
iie9«  of  ti:e  Engi&ih  peaaatzy  wo^d  rendo'  toA  attempt  at  rerolixtxaniiia^ 
altogiether  Txin.     One  of  the  fmt  caoscs  of  the  Beroiatioa  did  not  hen 
exist — the  fraiidl  prtrCeges  which  had  kxi^  made  the  people  sla;¥7ear  and  ia 
leteiige  of  which  ther  became  »[fag?9— the  eniahin^  deapocism  of  a  govern- 
me&t  of  centraliiatiocu  whieh  flood  in  the  war  of  all  social  improvement. 
The  emiMMT  of  ChanTriin  and  XaDerrand  was  establiahed  in  IjoodoB ;  bet 
it  was  coldij  receiTed  bj  the  ecnot,  and  almoss  iojanaoalT  bj  tke  pabhe. 
Ic3  members  were  attacked  br  the  ministenal  newspapers^  and  tbey  caauutted 
the  imprndenee  of  aasdoooal j  coltifatiag  the  societT  of  the  Oppoaitian.    Ibe 
official  commnwicatiops  of  the  emboasr  and  the  Secretarj  of  Sitete  were  not  of 
a  Terj  agrecabie  character.    Their  public  leeeptum  was  anjthin^  but  flat> 
tering:    Talleyrand  and  Cbaaidhi  went  to  "Ranrlagh,  Domant  being  of  the 
partj,  with  fire  or  six  others  of  the  ambaasador's  suite.    Thej  saw  that  thej 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  gaj  crowd ;  hot  that  regard  waa  not  eompB- 
mentarj ;  for  as  thej  raored  roond  the  ring  a  firee  passage  waa  made  fir 
them,  right  and  lef^,  as  if  the  peo{^  feared  to  breathe  an  abnospbere  of 
contagion.    Thej  also  saw  the  duke  of  Orkana  walking  akme^  ahimned  even 
in  a  more  especial  manner.     XereTtheEeas,  at  this  period  the  British  gofera- 
ment  waa  anxious  to  preserre  ita  seotralilT  in  the  affiuza  of  Franee  :  it  wm 
cold,  bet  it  was  not  hostile. 

The  Ftfliament  of  Great  Britain  was  opened  on  the  31st  of  JamoiT, 
1792.  The  king's  speech  was  not  a  speech  of  alarm,  bat  of  nnbousM 
confidence.  It  declared  that  the  general  state  of  afOurs  in  Knope 
appeared  to  promise  to  bis  majesty's  subjects  a  continuance  of  thor 
present  tranqniHitj.  ''Und^  these  Grcamstances,**  said  the  king;  "^I 
am  indcced  to  think  that  some  immediate  rednctioa  mar  sa&lj  be  made 
m  oar  naval  and  militarj  establishmoits.^  The  speech  alao  ^nnam^ii^mA 
**^  eontinnal  and  progressiTe  improrement  in  the  internal  aitnataon  of 
the  eoantrj."  The  private  correspondence  of  members  of  the  goicimMent 
daarij  shows  that  the  expectation  of  continued  peace,  and  the  boast  ot 
iniernal  piuspeiiij,  were  not  used  as  devicea  to  keep  ap  the  apirita  of  ths 
nation.  "  Everything  looks  like  peace,  on  the  side  of  France,**  writes  Lord 
GrenviDe  in  Janoary.    *^  There  certainly  are  some  in  France  who  wish  the 
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war,  but  very  many  more  who  fear  it;  and  the  ruin  of  the  finances  is 
approaching  with  yeiy  rapid  strides  indeed.  What  a  contrast  we  shall  make 
with  them,  when  I  come  to  state  to  you  the  particulars."*  The  finances  of 
Enghmd  and  France  were  scarcely  capable  of  being  compared.  The  disturb 
bauce  of  the  ordinary  laws  of  exchange  produced  by  the  issue  of  Assignats 
in  1790 — which  paper-money  was  based  on  the  security  of  the  Church  Lands 
remaining  unsold — had  rendered  the  financial  condition  of  France  very 
difficult  of  contrast  with  a  country  whose  paper-money  was  convertible  into 
specie.  The  financial  ruin  of  IVance,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  ruin,  was 
approaching  yeiy  surely  though  gradually  at  the  beginning  of  1792;  but 
towards  the  end  of  the  year  the  excessive  issue  of  Assignats,  based  upon  the 
forfeited  property  of  emigrants,  produced  a  terrible  amount  of  private  ruin 
and  misery.  Yet  the  amount  of  private  calamity  did  not  in  the  least  prevent 
the  French  revolutionary  government  from  carrying  on  hostilities  with  an 
energy  that  astonished  the  statesmen  of  other  countries,  who  prdvided  the 
means  of  war  by  the  ordinary  routine  of  loans  and  taxes.  The  mistake  which 
the  British  government  constantly  made  with  regard  to  France,  long  after 
1792,  was  to  believe  that  the  ruin  of  her  finances  necessarily  involved  the 
submission  of  her  rulers — '^  as  if  credit  was  necessary  to  a  government  of 
which  the  principle  was  rapine ;  as  if  Alboin  could  not  turn  Italy  into  a 
desert  till  he  had  negociated  a  loan  at  five  per  cent. ;  as  if  the  exchequer 
bills  of  Attila  had  been  at  par."  f 

On  the  17th  of  February,  in  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House,  Mr.  Pitt 
brought  under  consideration  a  general  view  of  the  Public  Income  and  Expen- 
diture. No  prospect  could  be  more  gratifying  than  the  eloquent  minister's 
survey  of  the  resources  of  the  country;  no  declaration  of  policy  more 
statesmanlike.  He  looked  forward  to  the  operation  of  the  Sinking  Fund 
during  a  period  of  tranquillity  that  was  likely  to  endure  for  some  years ;  he 
calculated  what  that  fund  would  amount  to  in  1808.  **  There  never  was  a 
time  in  the  history  of  the  country,"  he  said,  "  when,  from  the  situation  of 
Europe,  we  might  more  reasonably  expect  fifteen  years  of  peace  than  we 
may  at  the  present  moment."^  He  displayed  the  great  increase  of  revenue. 
He  enlarged  upon  the  causes  of  that  increase,  derived  from  the  natural 
industry  and  energy  of  the  country ;  the  improvement  of  every  branch  of 
manufacture ;  the  invention  of  machinery  for  the  abridgement  of  labour;  that 
continual  tendency  of  capital  to  increase,  whenever  it  is  not  obstructed  by 
some  public  calamity,  or  by  some  mistaken  and  mischievons  policy.  Such 
circumstances  were  naturally  connected  with  the  duration  of  peace ;  they 
were  connected  still  more  with  our  internal  tranquillity,  and  with  the  natural 
effects  of  a  free  but  well-regulated  government.  ^  It  is  this  union  of  liberty 
with  law,  which,  by  raising  a  barrier  equally  firm  against  the  encroachment 
of  power,  and  the  violence  of  popular  commotion,  affords  to  property  its  just 
security,  produces  the  exertion  of  genius  and  labour,  the  extent  and  solidity 
of  credit,  the  circulation  and  increase  of  capital ;  which  forms  and  upholds 
the  national  character,  and  sets  in  motion  all  the  springs  which  actuate  the 
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great  mass  of  the  communitj  through  all  its  farious  descriptionB.**  Fox 
complimented  his  riral  upon  his  eloquence ;  upon  his  philoeophicml  Tiew  of 
the  principles  of  gOTernment ;  upon  his  true  and  splendid  enameration  of  the 
causes  of  national  prosperity.  What,  indeed,  we  may  now  8aj,  could  a  &ee 
nation  desire  more  than  such  an  expositor  of  its  principles,  and  such  a  leader 
in  a  continued  course  of  greatness  and  honour  ?  Throughout  that  Session 
we  see  William  Pitt  truly  the  foremost  man  of  all  the  world — calm,  amidst 
the  storms  which  were  raging  around ;  in  his  majestic  oratory  aaaerting  the 
grandeur  of  his  country,  and  vindicating  the  soundest  doctrines  of  pubhe 
economy,  and  the  most  noble  principles  of  justice  for  the  oppressed.  On  the 
2nd  of  April,  Wilberforce  moved  for  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House  to 
consider  the  African  Slave  Trade,  with  a  view  to  a  resolution  for  its  immediate 
abolition.  Pitt  on  this  occasion  supported  his  friend  in  one  of  the  mosi 
eloquent  speeches  on  record.  "  Windham,  who  has  no  love  for  Pitt,"  writes 
Wilberfofce,  "  teUs  me  that  Fox  and  Grey,  with  whom  he  walked  home  after 
the  debate,  agreed  with  him  in  thinking  Pitt's  speech  one  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary displays  of  eloquence  they  had  ever  heard.  For  the  last  twenty 
minutes  he  really  seemed  to  be  inspired.  He  was  dilating  upon  the  future 
prospects  of  civilizing  Africa,  a  topic  which  I  had  suggested  to  him  in  the 
morning."  This  almost  inspired  passage  of  Pitt's  oration  may  scaroelj  bear 
the  sober  examination  of  those  who  contend  for  the  difference  of  races;  but 
there  are  certainly  few  things  in  the  whole  compass  of  oratory  more  magni- 
ficent than  his  retrospect  of  the  early  condition  of  the  BxitonSy  as  alavei 
exported  to  the  Boman  market,  and  his  reproof  of  those  who  contended  that 
Africa  was  inca^ble  of  civilization :  "  Why  might  not  some  Boman  senator, 
reasoning  on  the  principles  of  some  honourable  gentlemen,  and  pointing  to 
British  barbarians,  have  predicted  with  equal  boldness,  '  There  is  a  people 
that  will  never  rise  to  civilization ;  there  is  a  people  destined  never  to  be 
firee;  a  people  without  the  understanding  necessary  for  the  attainment  of 
useful  arts ;  depressed  by  the  hand  of  nature  below  the  level  of  the  human 
species ;  and  created  to  form  a  supply  of  slaves  for  the  rest  of  the  world.* 
Might  not  this  have  been  said,  in  all  respects  aa  fairly  and  as  truly  of  Britain 
herself,  at  that  period  of  her  history,  as  it  can  now  be  said  bj  us  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Africa  ?"  *  It  was  decided  that  night,  by  a  large  maj<»ity, 
that  the  Slave  Trade  should  be  gradually  abolished.  Pitt  and  Fox  contended 
for  the  immediate  abolition. 

In  this  session  was  carried  that  great  improvement  of  the  law  known  as 
Mr.  Fox's  Libel  Bill,  by  which  was  established  the  right  of  juries  to  give  a 
general  verdict  of  guilty  or  not  guilty  upon  the  whole  matter  put  in  issue 
upon  the  indictment.  This  Bill  was  carried  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  the 
Session  of  1791,  Pitt  supporting  Fox  and  Erskine  in  the  necessity  of  taking 
some  step,  at  least  to  regulate  the  practice  of  the  Courts  on  the  trial  of  libels, 
and  render  it  conformable  to  the  free  spirit  of  the  constitution.  In  the 
House  of  Lords,  the  Chancellor,  lord  Thurlow,  moved  the  postponement  of 
the  Bill ;  and  it  was  lost  for  that  Session.  In  the  Commons,  in  17d2,  it  wa» 
again  passed ;  and  sent  to  the  Lords.  It  was  again  opposed  bj  the  Chan> 
eellor,  who  was  supported  by  the  whole  body  of  the  Judges — ^  sad  to  relate,** 
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Bays  lord  Campbell.  But  the  principle  was  advocated  in  every  stage  by  lord 
Camden,  and  by  lord  Loughborough,  and  the  measure  was  finally  carried  on 
the  11th  of  June.  Lord  Thurlow  had  become  troublesome  in  the  ministry 
of  Mr.  Pitt,  occasionally  setting  up  an  independent  authority,  in  which 
pretension  he  appears  to  have  reckoned  upon  the  support  of  the  king.  On 
the  14th  of  May  he  made  an  unexpected  opposition  to  a  ministerial  measure 
in  parliament,  and  had  nearly  obtained  a  majority.  Grenville  wrote  to  his 
brother,  "  I  think  the  consequences  must  be  decisive  in  his  situation  or  ours. 
But  it  requires  some  reflection,  and  some  management  in  the  quarter  you 
know."  •  In  that  "  quarter,"  there  was  no  hesitation.  The  king  sent  a 
message  to  the  chancellor  requiring  him  to  give  up  the  o£Bice ;  but  leaving 
the  time  to  his  choice.  The  great  seal  was  then  put  in  commission.  Lord 
Loughborough,  who  belonged  to  the  Whig  party,  was  ardently  desirous  for 
the  seat  on  the  woolsack.  He  attempted  for  some  time  to  bring  about  a 
Coalition  between  Pitt  and  Fox,  to  which  Pitt  appears  to  have  opposed  no 
insuperable  obstacle,  though  Fox  declared  that  the  minister  was  not  sincere. 
The  Whigs  were  divided  between  the  opinions  of  Burke  and  those  of  Fox  on 
the  question  of  the  French  Bevolution  ;  though  many  were  not  indisposed 
to  join  Pitt  to  form  ''  a  strong  government."  Burke  thought  that  ''  Mr. 
Fox's  coach  stops  the  way,"  but  that  there  was  no  doing  without  him  or 
with  him.t  The  attempts  to  bring  about  a  Coalition  failed,  as  might  naturally 
have  been  expected — not  so  much  from  any  insuperable  difference  of 
principles  between  the  two  great  parliamentary  leaders  at  that  time,  as  from 
the  difficulties  that  were  sure  to  arise  out  of  the  conduct  and  opinions  of  the 
extreme  men  of  either  party.  If  Pitt,  united  with  Fox,  had  adhered  to  his 
principle  of  neutrality  in  the  impending  struggle  between  France  and  the 
German  powers,  Fox  might  have  moderated  many  of  those  opinions  which 
appeared  to  make  him  the  advocate  of  the  excesses  of  the  French  Bevolution. 
But  the  great  question  of  peace  or  war  with  the  French  republic  really 
depended  upon  the  feelings  of  the  majority  in  parliament ;  and  before  the 
close  of  the  Session  of  1792,  it  became  pretty  evident  that  the  strongest 
ministry  would  have  real  difficulty  in  preserving  England  from  an  interference 
in  this  question,  which  so  stirred  the  passions  of  the  community. 

On  the  80th  of  April,  Mr.  Charles  G-rey  gave  notice  of  a  motion  for 
Eeform  in  the  representation  of  the  people — he  who,  as  earl  Grey  and  Prime 
Minister  forty  years  afterwards,  carried  the  Beform  Bill.  On  the  26th  of 
April,  1792,  at  a  general  meeting  of  the  Society  of  ''The  Friends  of  the 
People,  associated  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  Parliamentary  Beform/'  a 
Declaration  was  agreed  to  be  signed  by  many  members  of  parliament  and 
other  gentlemen ;  and  it  was  resolved  that  Mr.  Grey  and  Mr.  Erskine  be 
requested  to  make  a  motion  on  the  subject  in  the  next  Session.  Mr.  Grey 
accordingly  gave  notice  of  his  intention  in  a  brief  speech.  Mr.  Pitt  at  once 
came  forward  to  declare  his  opinions  on  the  subject.  He  had  supported 
reform  in  former  times,  when  he  thought  that  ''if  some  mode  could  be 
adopted,  by  which  the  people  could  have  any  additional  security  for  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  blessings  which  they  now  enjoy,  it  would  be  an  improvement 
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in  the  constitution  or  the  country Ha  voold  uk  all  moderate  men 

what  irere  their  feelings  on  this  subject  at  this  momeDtP  He  believed  he 
could  anticipate  the  aQewer — '  This  ia  not  a  time  to  make  hazardous  experi- 
menta.'  Could  we  forget  what  leBsona  liad  been  given  to  the  world  within  a 
few  years  P"  Mr.  Fitt  made  some  pointed  allusionB  to  the  Declaration  of 
"The  Friends  of  the  People,"  and  a  heated  debate  followed,  in  which 
Mr.  Fox  supported  Mr.  Qrey,  but  intimated  his  opinion  of  the  impolicy  of 
joining  an  AsBOciatiou  for  Beform.  On  the  2lBt  of  May,  a  Koyal  Prodamation 
was  isBued,  against  the  publication  and  dispenion  of  aeditious  writings.  On 
the  26th,  an  Address  to  the  king  was  proposed,  expressing  the  determination 
of  the  Commons  to  support  hia  majesty  in  the  resolution  which  he  had 
adopted.  Mr.  Grey  moved  an  amendment,  in  which  he  brought  forward 
Mr.  Pitt's  former  opinions  on  the  aubject  of  Beform ;  described  his  condnct 
as  that  of  an  apostate;  and  treated  the  Proclamation  and  the  proposed 
Address  as  calculated  to  throw  odium  upon  a  Society  that  had  been  formed 
with  the  purest  intentions.  The  Prodamation,  he  said,  was  intended  to 
separate  the  Whig  party.  There  were,  indeed,  many  signs  that  a  separatifHi 
of  old  political  friends  was  inevitable.  In  the  House  of  Lords,  the  prince  of 
Wales,  always  hitherto  associated  in  politlcfl  with  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Sheridan,  ud 
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the  Opposition,  spoke,  for  the  first  time,  on  this  subject  of  the  lang*a  Fioda- 
niation.  The  matter  in  question  was,  he  said,  whether  the  constitution  wu 
or  was  not  to  be  maintained;  whether  the  wild  ideas  of  theory  wete  to 
conquer  the  wholesome  maxims  of  established  practice ;  and  whether  those 
laws  under  which  we  bad  fiuurished  for  such  a  series  of  years  wer«  to  be 
subverted  by  a  reform  unsanctioned  by  the  people.  "  I  exist,"  exclaimed  liii 
royal  highness,  "  by  the  love,  the  friendship,  and  the  benevolence  of  the 
people,  and  their  cause  I  will  never  forsake  as  long  as  I  live."  * 

The  Proclamation  against  Seditious  Writings  stated  that  "  we  have  reason 
to  believe  that  correspondences  have  been  entered  into  with  sundry  p 
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in  foreign  parts,  vith  a  view  to  forward  the  criminal  and  wicked  purposes  " 
alluded  to.  M.  Chauvelin,  the  French  minister  plenipotentiary,  upon  the 
appearance  of  this  Proclamation,  addressed  a  note  to  lord  Grenvilie,  in  which 
he  says,  '*  If  certain  individuals  of  this  country  have  established  a  corre- 
spondence abroad,  tending  to  excite  troubles  therein,  and  if,  as  the  proclama- 
tion seems  to  insinuate,  certain  Frenchmen  have  come  into  their  views,  that 
is  a  proceeding  wholly  foreign  to  the  French  nation,  to  the  legislative  body, 
to  the  king,  and  to  his  ministers ;  it  is  a  proceeding  of  which  they  are  entirely 
ignorant,  which  militates  against  every  principle  of  justice,  and  which, 
whenever  it  became  known,  would  be  universally  condemned  in  France. 
Independently  of  these  principles  of  justice,  from  which  a  free  people  ought 
never  to  deviate,  is  it  not  evident,  from  a  due  consideration  of  the  true 
iaterests  of  the  French  nation,  that  she  ought  to  desire  the  interior  tran- 
quillity, the  continuance  and  the  force  of  the  constitution,  of  a  country  which 
she  already  looks  upon  as  her  natural  ally  ?  "  Arguing  thus,  at  considerable 
length,  M.  Chauveliii  requests  that  the  Secretary  of  State  would  communicate 
bis  note  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  previous  to  their  deliberations  upon 
the  proposed  Address.  Lord  Grenvilie  administered  a  dignified  rebuke  to 
the  French  ambassador :  "  The  deliberations  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, as  well  as  the  communications  which  his  majesty  shall  be  pleased  to 
make  to  them,  relative  to  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom,  are  objects  absolutely 
foreign  to  all  diplomatic  correspondence,  and  upon  which  it  is  impossible 
for  me  to  enter  into  any  discussion  whatever  with  the  ministers  of  other 
courts.'*  It  is  clear  that  there  could  not  be  any  very  cordial  communi- 
cation between  the  French  envoy  and  the  English  ministers,  although  the 
forms  of  diplomatic  courtesy  were  sedulously  preserved.  On  the  18th  of 
June,  M.  Chauvelin,  having  previously  announced  the  commencement  of 
hostilities,  invites  his  Britannic  majesty,  in  the  name  of  the  king  of  the 
French,  to  use  his  influence.  **  to  stop,  whilst  it  is  still  time,  the  progress 
of  a  confederacy,  which  equally  affects  the  peace,  the  liberty,  and  the  hap- 
piness of  Europe."  Lord  Grenvilie,  coldly  answering  this  impassioned  exhor- 
tation, says,  *^  the  same  sentiments  which  have  determined  the  king  not  to 
take  part  in  the  internal  affairs  of  France,  ought  equally  to  induce  him  to 
respect  the  rights  and  the  independence  of  other  sovereigns,  and  especially 
those  of  the  allies ;  and  his  majesty  has  thought  that,  in  the  existing  circum- 
stances of  the  war  now  begun,  the  intervention  of  his  counsels,  or  of  his 
good  offices,  cannot  be  of  use,  unless  they  should  be  desired  by  all  the  parties 
interested." 

The  Parliament  was  prorogued  on  the  16th  of  June.  In  his  speech  on  closing 
the  Session  the  king  said, ''  I  have  seen  with  great  concern  the  commencement 
of  hostilities  in  several  parts  of  Europe."  The  war  between  Turkey  and  Bussia 
was  at  an  end.  The  disciplined  armies  of  Austria  had  scarcely  yet  come  into 
conflict  with  the  raw  levies  of  France.  But  if  there  were  evils  to  be  dreaded 
from  the  progress  of  democratic  opinions,  there  was  no  less  a  danger  to  be 
apprehended  from  the  daring  ambition  of  absolute  monarchs.  There  was 
another  Bevolution  upon  which  those  who  feared  anarchy  but  loved  liberty 
looked  without  apprehension.  In  1791  a  great  change  had  been  effected  in 
the  government  of  Poland.  The  tyranny  of  the  nobles  had  been  abolished, 
with  the  entire  concurrence  of  the  king  and  the  people.    A  new  Constitution 
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was  eBtabliflhedyWhicli  provided  for  an  hereditary  Crown ;  a  Iiegialatiire  conBirt- 
iDg  Iff  two  Houses ;  equality  of  civil  rights ;  a  complete  toleration  of  all 
reli^ons.  This  rational  system  was  offensive  to  the  despotic  empress  ot 
Eussia ;  and  she  sent  an  army  into  Poland  to  destroy  the  Dew  liberties  of  the 
country.  The  king  of  Poland  appealed  to  his  ally  the  king  of  PrussiA,  to  send 
him  that  aid  which  Prussia  was  bound  by  treaty  to  render.  The  trid^ 
court  of  Berlin  replied  that  the  change  in  the  government  of  Poland  had 
cancelled  the  obligation.  Such  were  the  Allies  to  whom  Ghreat  Britain  had 
to  look,  if  she  was  to  take  any  hostile  proceedings  against  the  revolutionaiy 
government  of  France.  Some  enthusiasts  in  England  tbongbty  in  the 
summer  of  1792,  that  it  would  be  a  wise  policy  for  oar  country  to  make 
common  cause  with  Prance  in  resisting  the  despots  who  were  crushing  the 
independence  of  Poland.  Against  this  scheme,  Burke  was  indignant.  He 
applauded  the  Bevolution  of  Poland ;  he  hated  that  of  France.  He  lamented 
the  fate  of  Poland ;  but  he  would  sooner  let  affairs  there  take  their  course 
than  enter  '^  into  a  confederacy  with  the  horror,  turpitude,  baseness,  and 
wickedness  of  the  French  Bevolution."  *  Things  in  Poland  did  take  their 
course.  The  crimes  of  monarchy  were  at  hand  to  make  men  careful  not  to 
exhaust  all  their  indignation  against  the  crimes  of  democracy. 

*  '^Cormpondenoe  of  Barke,"  toL  liL  p.  472. 
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CHAPTEE  XII. 


DmUu  of  a»  empsroT  and  Uie  king  af  Bircden— Tha  Girondin  Mtnutrr— FRuoh  dBcUntioe  of 
nr  agunrt  the  king  of  Hnnguj  knd  Bohemia— Tb»  Veto— RoUnd,  and  two  other 
miaiitan,  diimuKd— Innmction  of  the  20lh  of  Jans— Ths  Conntrj  in  Danger  pro- 
eUimcd— AniTal  of  ths  Manellaia— Proclitnation  of  tho  Duke  of  Brauwiek— Ihmuioc- 
tion  of  tba  10th  of  Angiut— Attack  od  ths  ToiltrlM— Rojal  &milj  rtmoTod  to  tha 
Tampls — Lanfwj  Ukaa  ^  the  pruaiani — The  M—aeiaa  of  Saptamber. 

Is  March,  1792,  two  of  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe  who  were  meditating 
upon  the  great  queatioD  of  a  war  with  France  were  removed  bj  death. 
IfBopoltl,  the  emperor,  died  on  the  Ist  of  March.  He  waa  suoceeded  as  king 
of  Hongaiy  and  Bohemia  by  hie  eldest  aoo,  FrandB  U.  QiutaTiu  III., 
king  of  Sweden,  was  shot  on  the  6th  of  March,  at  a  masked  ball,  hj 
Ankeratroem,  one  of  the  nobles  whose  pririleges  be  had  abrogated  in  17^ 
to  eBtabltsb  bis  own  absolute  power.  He  was  succeeded  hj  hii  son,  a  boy  of 
thirteen  years  of  age.  The  auccessor  of  Leopold  was  not  yet  elected  emperor, 
when  France  declared  war  againat  him  on  the  20th  of  April.  This  decluation 
was  the  act  of  the  Girondin  ministry.  The  adminiBtration  which  represented 
the  Feuillsns,  or  par^  of  the  Constitution,  of  whom  Bertrand  de  Moleville 
and  Narbonne  were  Imding  members  and  political  riyals,  was  broken  up  b7 
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its  own  differencea.  The  king  had  now  to  look  to  a  party  of  greater  power 
in  the  AsBerablj,  but  more  likely  to  precipitate  the  Court  into  dangerous 
measureB.  On  the  15th  of  March,  general  Dumouriez  waa  offered  the  misisfiT 
of  Foreign  Affaira.  By  the  23d  a  new  administration  waa  fonned.  Clanete 
was  appointed  minister  of  finance;  and  Boland  de  Plaiti^re  vrsa  appointed 
minieter  of  the  interior;  be,  of  whom  Arthur  Toung  writes,  in  1789,  as  "i 
gentleman  somewhat  advanced  in  life,  who  has  a  young  and  beautiful  wife," 
and  who  then  filled  the  humble  office  of  inspector  of  fabrics  at  Lyons.* 
Roland  has  now  brought  to  Paris  bis  beautiful  wife,  the  daughter  of  tn 
engraTer,  to  aid  him  in  weightier  matters  than  such  aa  he  discuased  with  tEw 
Eagliah  agriculturist.  The  grave  man  goes  to  Court  in  plain  black,  with 
strings  in  his  shoes ;  and  the  horrified  master  of  the  ceremoQlca  points  to 
him  ;  and  ejaculates  to  Dumouriez — "  Quoi ! — no  buckles  !  "  *'  All  is  lost," 
said  the  sarcastic  general.  Madame  Koland,  an  enthusiastic  republican,  wu 
admitted  to  the  political  meetings  of  her  husband  and  the  men  of  bia  party. 


liidima  RoUdiI. 


Sumout  says  of  these  committees  of  ministers  and  the  principal  Oirondim, 
at  which  he  waa  sometimes  present  and  saw  Madame  Boland,  "  a  woman 
might  appear  there  somewhat  out  of  place,  but  she  took  no  part  in  tbe  dis- 
cussions. She  Bat  at  her  own  writing-tahle,  busy  over  letters,  but  ahe  lost 
not  a  word  of  what  waa  going  forward."  Madame  Boland,  he  says,  "who 
had  an  easy  and  energetic  style,  waa  too  fond  of  writing,  and  engaged  her 
huaband  in  writing  unceasingly.  It  was  the  ministry  of  writers,"  t  He 
conceived  that  they  were  too  much  occupied  in  labouring  to  infiaence  the 
opiniona  of  the  moment,  not  to  sacrifice  too  much  to  a  vulgar  policy,  instead 
of  rising  above  the  dominion  of  prejudices.  Brissot,  equally  active  in  the 
Assembly,  and  in  the  Jacobins'  Club,  was  the  head  of  a  faction  eufficieial; 
powerinl  to  make  himself  feared  by  the  ministry.    Brissot  bad  strong  pr^ 
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judices  against  the  king.  Clavi^re  had  become  convinced  that  the  king  had 
pure  intentions ;  anid  he  was  detailing,  at  a  meeting  at  Eoland's  house,  au 
instance  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Constitution  which  Louis  possessed. 
Brissot  and  Claviere  had  angry  words ;  Boland  was  afraid  to  be  just  towards 
a  king  whose  minister  he  was.  The  dispute  was  made  up  by  the  address  of 
Boland's  wife.  *  Such  small  circumstances  indicate  the  internal  influences 
that  bore  upon  the  actions  of  the  ministry.  The  war  with  Austria  was  forced 
on  by  Brissot.  It  was  opposed  by  all  except  Dumouriez.  '*  Brissot,"  says 
Dumont,  '^  was  so  violent,  that  I  have  heard  him  propose  to  disguise  some 
soldiers  as  Austrian  hussars,  who  should  make  a  night  attack  upon  some 
French  villages;  and,  upon  receiving  this  news,  he  would  have  made  a 
motion  for  war,  and  would  have  carried  an  enthusiastic  decree."  f  Dumouriez 
says  in  his  Memoirs,  that,  as  minister,  he  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  war ; 
but  that  he  would  have  considered  the  nation  cowardly,  and  unworthy  of 
liberty,  if  it  had  longer  submitted  to  the  hostile  insolence  of  the  Court  of 
Vienna.  The  king  was  against  the  war;  although  he  formally  proposed 
to  the  Legislative  Assembly  a  declaration  of  hostilities.  The  Assembly 
resolved  on  war  the  same  night.  The  plan  of  the  campaign  was  formed  by 
Dumouriez.  Its  chief  object  waa  to  advance  into  the  Low  Countries,  where 
it  was  expected  that  the  French  armies  would  be  welcomed  by  a  population 
which  disliked  the  rule  of  Austria.  The  first  movements  were  not  suc- 
cessful. La  Fayette  commanded  the  army  of  the  centre ;  Bochambeau,  the 
army  of  the  north ;  two  of  his  officers,  Dillon  and  Biron,  were  to  move 
forward  with  divisions,  as  a  feint,  whilst  La  Fayette  made  the  real  advance. 
The  troops  under  Dillon  and  Biron  were  each  seized  with  a  panic,  at  the 
eight  of  the  Austrian  troops.  La  Fayette,  hearing  of  these  misfortunes, 
suspended  his  own  march. 

There  was  a  crisis  at  hand  of  more  importance  in  the  future  destinies  of 
France  and  of  Europe,  than  the  first  failure  of  the  French  arms  in  the 
advance  from  the  frontier.  The  possibility  of  the  Constitution  of  1791 
working  in  times  of  trial  was  to  be  demonstrated.  That  Constitution  gave 
the  king  an  absolute  veto  upon  the  acts  of  the  Legislature.  He  had  the  sole 
power  of  nominating  his  ministers ;  and  of  appointing  to  every  civU  and 
military  office.  He  had  a  large  and  uncontrolled  revenue.  That  he  was  sub- 
ject to  popular  insult  was  perhaps  in  some  degree  an  unavoidable  consequence 
of  the  anomaly  that  had  been  established  between  the  power  of  the  crown 
and  the  spirit  of  the  people.  A  democratic  legislature ;  a  monarch,  with  the 
power  in  his  own  person  of  overturning  their  decrees,  without  any  reference 
to  ministerial  responsibility.  A  ministry  forced  upon  him  by  a  party  in  the 
Assembly  inclined  towards  a  republic ;  an  army  upon  the  frontier,  stimu- 
lated by  the  princes  of  the  blood  and  a  body  of  noble  emigrants,  in  secret 
communication  with  him,  and  resolved  to  undo  the  work  of  the  Bevolution. 
The  king  had  too  much  power  of  a  dangerous  nature ;  and  too  little  power 
for  the  preservation  of  his  own  authority,  in  connection  with  the  vast  changes 
which  had  cut  away  all  the  natural  props  of  the  monarchy.  The  Girondin 
ministry,  represented  by  Boland,  were  disposed  to  coerce  the  king  but  not 
to  adopt  the  extreme  opinions  of  the  Jacobins.    Dumouriez^  a  man  of  vivacity 

•  "SoavemxB  sur  HinbeMi,'*  p.  284.  t  Ihid,  p.  288. 
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resignation  of  a  Christian ;  but  nothing  hitherto  shows  the  enterprising 
courage  and  intrepidity  of  a  hero,  capable  of  great  and  astonishing  lesolo- 
tions,  executed  with  that  energy  which  strikes  his  enemies  with  terror,  and 
ensures  success  to  his  cause.'*  * 

General  La  Fayette,  on  hearing  of  the  atrocioos  proceedings  of  the  20th  <A 
June,  arrived  in  Paris  from  his  army,  and  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  Legiala- 
tive  Assembly,  to  urge  an  inquiry  into  the  cause  of  these  excesses,  and  to 
denounce  their  instigators.  La  Fayette  was  received  with  honour  at  tiw 
Assembly.  The  Jacobins  in  their  Club  called  for  his  impeachment.  He  left 
Paris  in  time  to  preserre  his  own  life ;  and  the  Jacobins  had  onlj  the  satis- 
faction of  burning  him  in  effigy.  On  the  frontier  there  is  inaction  in  the 
German  army  and  in  the  French.  But  events  are  ripening.  On  the  11th  of 
July,  it  is  resolved  by  the  Assembly  to  proclaim  "  The  Country  in  Danger." 
On  the  14th  of  July  there  is  a  festival  in  the  Champ  de  Mars — another  feast 
of  the  Federation,  when  the  king  again  takes  the  National  oath.  But  there 
are  no  shouts  for  the  king.  The  popular  idol  of  this  day  is  the  mayor  of 
Paris,  Potion,  who  had  been  suspended  from  his  functions  by  the  Directory  of 
the  Department,  for  his  conduct  on  the  20th  of  June.  "  Potion,  or  death,"  is 
the  shout  at  the  Feast  of  the  Federation.  On  the  22nd  of  July  there  is  a 
civic  procession  to  proclaim  "  The  country  in  danger."  The  ominous  words 
are  inscribed  on  an  enormous  flag  which  is  fixed  on  the  Pont-Neuf ;  and  a 
similar  flag  is  hoisted  on  the  top  of  the  H6tel  de  Ville.  Kach  section  is 
headed  by  its  municipal  officer ;  and  he  is  ready  to  inscribe  the  names  of  those 
who  will  go  forth  to  fight  for  their  country.  Toung  men  of  Paris  are  going 
out  to  do  battle  against  the  foreigner.  Other  young  men  are  marching  into 
Paris,  from  the  extreme  south  of  France — how  called  together  no  one  knows, 
with  what  object  few  can  guess.  They  have  travelled  six  hundred  miles  from 
the  city  of  Marseilles,  singing  that  stirring  song  of  the  Marseillais,  whose 
chorus  was  an  expression  of  the  patriotism  which  exalted  and  the  ferocity 
which  disgraced  the  revolution. 


"  Aax  armes,  citoyens  I  formei  tob  baUilloni ! 
llarchoDS  !  qa*aii  tang  impur  abreure  nos  silloni ! 


»» 


These  five  hundred  tired  and  travel-stained  patriots  have  entered  Parii  on 
the  dOth  of  July,  and  on  that  same  day  are  fighting  with  the  National  Guardi. 
Who  has  brought  these  men  of  the  south  to  Paris ;  and  why  are  they  fighting 
with  the  troops  who  are  there  to  defend  the  constitution  P  A  few  days  will 
show.  They  began  their  career  in  Paris  by  taking  part  with  a  rabble  against 
the  sworn  defenders  of  the  law.  Barbaroux,  a  fierce  republican,  who  came 
from  Marseilles,  had  gone  out  from  the  city  to  meet  these  adventurers,  and 
he  was  fully  competent  to  give  them  their  instructions  in  the  duty  of  patriots. 
The  capital  of  France  was  in  this  state  of  excitement,  when  a  proclamation 
of  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  dated  the  25th  of  July,  from  Coblentz,  arrived; 
and  was  immediately  printed  in  the  journals.  It  is  impossible  to  read  this 
declaration  without  regarding  it  either  as  an  act  of  insanity ;  or  an  atrocioos 
attempt  to  render  the  most  violent  instruments  of  the  Bevolution  more  des- 
peratCi  and  thus  to  deliver  up  France,  torn  to  pieces  by  civil  war,  an  easy  pvej 

*  "Spoceh€B  of  HuakiiBMii,*'  vul.  L^IstrodnetorT  Msiadr* 
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to  those  who  would  partition  Iter,  aa  thej  had  partitioned  Poland.  We  must 
regard  it  as  the  madness  of  the  emigrant  princes  and  their  besotted  followers. 
The  declaration  of  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  in  the  name  of  the  emperor  and 
the  king  of  Prussia,  disavowa  any  intention  to  moke  conquests,  or  to  meddle 
vith  the  internal  government  of  France  ;  but  announces  that  thej  intend  to 
delirer  the  king  and  the  royal  family  from  their  captiTity,  and  to  enable  him 
to  make  such  convocations  as  he  shall  judge  proper,  and  to  labour  in  security 
for  the  welfare  of  his  subjects.    The  National  Guards  are  called  upon  to 


preserve  order  till  the  arrival  of  the  troops  of  the  emperor  and  the  king  of 
Prussia ;  those  who  fight  against  these  troops  shall  be  punished  as  rebels  to 
their  king :  the  members  of  departments,  districts,  and  municipalities,  aie 
held  responsible,  under  pain  of  losing  their  heads,  for  all  Crimea  which  they 
shall  suffer  to  take  place ;  if  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  and  villages  shall 
dare  to  defend  themselves  against  the  troops  of  their  imperial  and  royal 
majesties,  they  shall  be  punished  according  to  the  most  rigorous  rules  of  war. 
The  inhabitants  of  Paris  are  called  upon  to  submit  instantly  to  their  king  ; 
"  to  set  that  prince  at  fiill  liberty,  and  to  ensure  to  him  and  to  all  royal 
persons  that  inviolability  and  respect  which  are  due,  by  the  laws  of  nature 
and  of  nations,  to  aorereigna ;  their  imperial  and  royal  majesties  makmg 
personally  responsible  for  all  events,  on  pain  of  losing  their  heads,  pursoant 
to  military  trials,  without  hopes  of  pardon,  aU  the  members  of  the  Xational 
Assembly,  of  the  department,  of  the  district,  of  the  municipality,  and  of  the 
National  Guards  of  Paris,  justices  of  peace,  and  others  whom  it  may  concern ; 
and  their  imperial  and  royal  majestieB  further  declare,  on  their  feith  and  word 
of  emperor  and  king,  that  if  the  palace  of  the  Tuileries  be  forced  or  insulted 
— if  the  least  violence  be  offered,  the  least  outrage  done,  to  their  majesties 
the  king,  the  queen,  and  the  royal  family — if  they  be  not  immediately  placed 
in  safety,  and  set  at  liberty,  they  wiU  inflict  on  those  who  shall  deserve  it  the 
most  exemplary  and  ever  memorable  avenging  punishments,  by  giving  up  the 
city  of  Pans  to  military  execution,  and  exposing  it  to  total  destruction." 

There  was  a  Scotoh  physician  of  some  celebrity.  Dr.  John  Uoore,  the 
author  of  a  popular  novel,  "  Zeluco,"  traveUing,  in  company  with  the  earl 
of  Lauderdale,  to  Paris,  at  the  be^iinning  of  August,  1792.    He  saw  the 
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peassnta  dtmcing  on  a  green  plain,  without  anj  fear  of  Aiubiana  or  Ku^ 
■ianB.  He  met  people  in  carriages  flying  ftom  Paris,  wbo  seemed  to  be 
impressed  with  a  notion  that  some  important  event  was  about  to  happen; 
and  one  person  said  that  a  conspiracy  would  break  out  on  the  0th  ctf  the 
month.  Moore  and  bis  friend  laughed  at  the  notion  of  a  conspiracy  ao  weD 
known  beforehand.*  There  were  certainly  grounds  for  apprehension ;  ibr 
PAiioQ  bad  been,  on  the  Srd  of  August,  at  the  bar  of  the  Aasonbly, 
at  the  bead  of  a  deputation  of  the  Commune,  who  demanded  1^ 
deposition  of  the  king.  Louis  bad  sent  a  message  to  the  Aaaembly,  dis- 
avowing the  proclamation  of  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  and  expreaaing  doubts 
of  its  authenticity.  Tlie  friends  of  the  king  were  in  serious  alarm,  and  wne 
concerting  measures  for  his  fiight.  The  Court  apprehended  an  attack  upon 
the  Tuileries,  aud  were  bribing  Danton,  Sitnterre,  and  others  of  the  Jacobin 
iaction,  to  avert  the  dreaded  iusurrection.  The  decrees  of  the  Asaembly 
were  wholly  in  the  power  of  the  Oirondins,  who  desired  a  Hepublic,  and 
of  the  Mountain,  who  would  not  scruple  to  destroy  the  Monarchy  whatever 
amount  of  butchery  the  attempt  might  involve.  The  real  hope  of  the  Conrt 
was  that  the  duke  of  Brunswick  might  be  able  to  reach  Paris  before  any 
aenoua  outbreak.  There  were  men  there  who  had  the  absolute  comniand  of 
a  fierce  multitude,  who  would  do  their  bidding  with  terrible  promptitude, 
whilst  the  allied  troops  were  slowly  advauciDg  towards  the  French  ^ntier. 
There  was  an  insurrectional  Committee  ready  to  strike  a  blow  whenerer  the 
time  came.  The  faubourg  Saint  Marceau,  and  the  faubourg  Saint  Anttnoe, 
and  the  Club  of  the  Cordeliers,  were  their  three  centres  of  action.  On  tly 
evening  of  the  9th  of  August,  Danton  was  crying  "  to  arms."   The  Maraeillaii 
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were  forming  their  ranks  at  the  entrance  of  that  Club  of  which  Danton  was 
the  leading  mover.  The  Sections  assembled,  and  sent  their  Commiasiaiien 
to  assume  the  municipal  authority  at  the  H6tel  de  Ville,  and  to  displace  the 
Council.  At  midnight  the  tocsin  was  sounded  in  every  quarter.  Druiu 
were  beating  to  arms.  The  National  Guards  were  rushing  to  the  posts  of 
their  several  departments.    The  streets  were  illuminated  by  order  of  tlis 
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municipalitj.  It  was  a  night  of  terror ;  but  it  was  more  especially  terrible 
to  the  king  and  the  royal  family,  who  had  heard  the  dreadful  note  of  the 
tocsin.  They  were  surrounded  by  faithful  servants  who  were  resolved  to 
«hare  their  perils.  The  National  Guards,  who  were  bound  to  defend  the 
palace,  had  assembled  very  slowly  at  the  beat  of  the  rappel.  The  protection 
of  the  king  almost  wholly  fell  upon  the  Swiss  guards.  Mandat,  a  consti- 
tutionalist, then  commanding  the  National  Guard,  made  the  best  preparations 
in  his  power  to  resist  an  attack.  He  had  given  orders  to  the  gendarmerie 
about  the  Tuileries,  and  at  the  Hdtel  de  Ville ;  which  had  the  sanction  of 
the  Council  that  had  been  superseded  in  the  night  by  the  Sections.  Mandat 
was  sent  for  to  the  Hdtel  de  Yille,  as'  the  morning  was  approaching.  He 
went,  and  was  murdered.  There  was  now  no  plan  of  defence  for  the 
Tuileries,  which,  as  the  sun  rose,  was  surrounded  by  thousadds  of  insurgents. 
There  were  National  Guards  sufficient  to  have  driven  back  the  multitude, 
if  the  men  had  done  the  duty  to  which  they  had  been  sworn.  The  king  was 
^vised  to  go  into  the  courts  und  the  gardens  of  the  palace  and  review  these 
troops.  He  was  received  with  cries  of  ^  Down  with  the  Veto."  Battalions 
left  their  positions,  and  joined  the  assailants  in  the  Place  du  Carrousel. 
The  Assembly  bad  hastily  met  during  the  night ;  and  continued  their  sitting 
whilst  this  hurricane  of  popular  violence  was  raging  around  them.  They 
were  debating  some  unimportant  law,  having  no  reference  to  the  crisis  whose 
development  they  were  quietly  expecting.  The  king  and  his  family  were 
strongly  urged  to  place  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  Assembly. 
They  at  last  consented ;  and  when  he  entered  the  Hall,  Louis  said,  '*  I  am 
come  here  to  prevent  a  great  crime.  I  believe  myself  in  safety  in  the  midst 
of  you,  gentlemen."     It  was  then  about  nine  o* clock. 

The  royal  family  were  placed  in  the  logographe,  a  small  box  used  by  the 
reporters.  Soon  the  sound  of  cannon  was  heard.  No  orders  were  given 
when  the  king  left  the  palace.  It  was  known  to  the  leaders  of  the  insurgents 
that  he  was  gone.  The  great  crime,  the  murder  of  the  royal  family,  was 
averted  by  their  leaving  the  Tuileries ;  but  a  wholesale  butchery  was  to 
manifest  the  devotion  to  liberty  and  patriotism  of  the  mobs  of  Paris.  All 
the  troops  in  the  courts  were  received  into  the  interior  of  the  palace. 
Domestics,  male  and  female ;  gentlemen  of  the  household ;  priests ;  National 
Guards  and  Swiss  guards,  filled  the  apartments.  The  king  had  told  the 
Assembly  that  he  had  given  orders  to  the  Swiss  not  to  fire.  The  insurgents 
had  obtained  possession  of  the  Oour  Boyale,  and  they  called  to  the  Swiss  at 
the  windows  to  deliver  up  the  palace.  The  Swiss  manifested  no  disposition 
to  fire  upon  them.  Some  of  the  most  furious  of  the  rabble  reached  the 
Testibule.  There  was  a  barricade  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs ;  and  when  it  was 
attempted  to  be  forced,  a  combat  began.  The  insurgents  were  dri?en  back. 
The  Swiss,  boldly  headed  by  two  officers,  marched  into  the  court,  and  drove 
out  the  crowd.  They  even  penetrated  to  the  Carrousel,  and  the  multitude 
fled  before  them.  Had  they  been  supported  by  the  gendarmerie,  the  contest 
might  have  ended  differently.  An  order  had  been  sent  by  the  king  that  the 
Swiss  should  repair  to  the  Assembly.  About  two  hundred  marched  thither, 
fired  upon  by  the  National  Guards.  The  insurgents  returned  to  the  attack ; 
•obtained  possession  of  the  vestibule ;  rushed  up  the  staircase,  which  was 
-defended  by  eighty  Swiss  against  the  furious  Majrseillais  and  the  pikemen  of 
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the  fiutboutf*,  till  not  a  Swiss  cm  the  Btaircaae  wu  left  alire.  A  genenl 
aiMirTB  of  all  within  tbe  walli,  with  the  exception  of  the  vomen,  then 
enaned.  A  larre  namber  of  the  Swin  ud  2f*tiona]  Giurds,  who  wen  in 
the  conrta,  attempted  to  make  their  wbt  to  the  Hall  of  the  Assembly,  but 
tiie  SviH  were  all  picked  oat  and  murdered. 


AtUsk  VI  IL«  ToDtriH,  AurbR  ID. 

Bj  eleven  o'clock  on  that  nunrning  of  the  lOth  of  Aagust,  the  Toilenet 
was  in  the  complete  poraesaioB  of  the  rabble  of  Puis ;  the  greater  number 
of  its  inmates  slaughtered ;  all  its  luxarioua  furniture,  and  worka  of  art, 
broken  to  pieces  or  burnt.  For  sixteen  hours  the  king  sat  in  the  logographe; 
and  he  and  his  fitmilj  witnessed  those  proceedings  of  the  Assemblj  whid 
accomplished  another  Bevolution.  There  was  no  constitutaoDsl  party  hen 
now  to  control  the  Jacobins  and  the  Girondins.  A  bodj  of  citizens  ap- 
peared at  tite  bar  to  demand  the  deposition  of  the  king.  Verguiaud  retired; 
and  soon  returned  with  the  draft  of  a  decree  bj  which  a  National  Conventimi 
was  to  be  formed ;  and  the  chief  of  the  Executive  was  siupended,  until  the 
decision  of  the  Convention.  The  decree  was  put  and  adopted  without  £>- 
cossion.  A  new  ministij  was  appointed.  Boland,  Clavifcre,  and  Semn 
reauned  their  offices.  Danton  was  chos^i  minister  of  justice.  The  Aaaemblj 
■ate  till  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  royal  family  continuing  in  their  doM 
box  all  Ae  time.  A  lodging  was  provided  for  tbem.  The  next  morning  they 
wwe  brought  back  to  the  Assembly,  to  listen  to  other  decrees  of  theu 
nuaters.  Dr.  Moore  has  described  the  scene,  at  which  he  was  present: 
"  From  the  place  in  which  I  sat  I  could  not  see  the  king,  bat  I  had  a  foil 
riew  of  the  queen,  and  the  rest  of  the  royal  family.     Her  beauty  is  gone 
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No  wonder.  Sho  Beamed  to  luten  with  an  undisturbed  air  to  the  speakera. 
SometimeB  she  whispered  to  her  sister-in-law,  and  to  Madame  de  Lamballe  ; 
once  or  twice  she  stood  up,  and,  leaning  forward,  surveyed  every  part  of  the 
hall.  A  person  near  me  remarked,  that  ber  face  indicated  rage  and  the  moat 
provoking  arrc^nce.  I  perceived  nothing  of  that  natures  although  the 
turn  of  the  debate,  as  well  aa  the  remarks  which  were  made  by  some  of  the 
members,  muat  have  appeared  to  ber  highly  insolent  and  provoking.  On  the 
whole,  her  behaviour  in  this  trying  situation  seemed  full  of  propriety  and 
digni&ed  composure."  • 

It  was  decided  on  that  day  that  the  king  and  the  royal  fiamily  should  be 
placed  in  the  Temple — au  isolated  building  surrounded  by  high  walla.  On 
the  13th  of  August  they  were  removed  to  this,  their  prison  abode.  On  the 
17tii  of  August,  carl  Gower,  the  British  ambassador  at  Paris,  was  recalled  by 
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a  letter  from  Mr.  Dundas.  A  writer  of  great  ability  says,  "  In  defiance  of 
every  maxim  of  sound  policy,  the  English  ambassador  was  recalled  from 
France,  simply  because  that  country  choiie  to  do  away  with  tho  monarchy, 
and  substitute  a  republic  in  its  place."  f  This  strong  opinion  seems  scarcely 
to  be  borne  out  by  the  letter  of  recall,  signed  by  Mr.  Dundaa,  which  is 
referred  to,  but  not  quoted.  "  Under  the  present  circumstances,  as  it  appears 
that  tho  exercise  of  the  executive  power  has  been  withdrawn  from  his  Most 
Christian  Majesty,  the  credential,  under  which  your  excellency  has  hitherto 
acted,  con  be  no  longer  available.  And  his  majesty  judges  it  proper,  on  this 
account,  as  well  as  most  conformable  to  the  principles  of  neutrality  which 
his  majesty  has  hitherto  observed,  that  you  should  no  longer  remain  at  Paris. 
It  is  therefore  his  majesty's  pleasure  that  you  should  quit  it,  and  repair  ti> 
Bngland,  as  soon  as  you  conveniently  can,  after  procuring  the  neceasarj 
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passports.  In  any  conTersation  which  you  may  Iiato  occasion  to  bold 
preyious  to  your  departure,  you  will  take  care  to  make  your  language  con- 
formable to  the  sentiments  which  are  now  conveyed  to  you ;  and  you  will 
particularly  take  every  opportunity  of  expressing  that»  while  his  majesty 
intends  strictly  to  adhere  to  the  principles  of  neutrality,  with  respect  to  the 
settlement  of  the  internal  government  of  France,  he,  at  the  same  time, 
considers  it  as  no  deviation  from  those  principles,  to  manifest,  bj  all  the 
means  in  his  power,  his  solicitude  for  the  personal  situation  of  their  Most 
Christian  Majesties,  and  their  royal  family  ;  and  he  earnestly  and  anxiously 
hopes  that  they  will,  at  least,  be  secure  from  any  acts  of  violence,  whidi  could 
not  fail  to  produce  one  universal  sentiment  of  indignation  through  ereiy 
country  of  Europe."  ♦ 

La  Fayette,  with  his  army,  was  at  Sedan,  when  the  Assembly,  after  the 
10th  of  August,  sent  three  commissioners  to  him  with  their  decrees*  La 
Fayette  caused  them  to  be  arrested ;  refused  to  administer  to  his  troops  the 
new  oath  which  the  Assembly  had  sent ;  and  called  upon  his  soldiers  to 
repeat  the  constitutional  oath  of  obedience  to  the  laws  and  the  king*  On 
the  17th,  when  the  conduct  of  La  Fayette  was  known  in  PariSy  he  was 
declared  a  traitor  by  the  Assembly,  and  ordered  to  be  arrested*  New  com- 
missioners arrived  at  Sedan.  The  troops  of  La  Fayette,  beloved  as  he  was 
by  them,  began  to  waver ;  and  he  thought  it  prudent  to  quit  his  camp  with 
a  few  of  his  officers,  and  pass  into  the  Austrian  Netherlands.  The  Aastrians 
arrested  him  and  his  companions,  as  prisoners  of  war ;  and  for  five  years  ha 
was  confined  in  a  castle  in  Moravia.  The  Prussian  army  continued  to 
advance.  On  the  22nd  of  August,  Longwy  was  taken  by  them,  after  a 
cannonade  of  a  few  hours.  They  blockaded  Thionville ;  and  were  advancing 
towards  Yerdun.  Paris  was  in  great  alarm  ;  and  it  was  decreed  that  thirty 
thousand  men  should  be  immediately  raised  and  equipped,  and  go  forth  to 
meet  the  invader.  The  patriotic  spirit  of  the  people  was  honourably  excited 
by  the  orators  of  the  Assembly.  Let  the  entrenchments  round  Paria  be 
completed  by  the  voluntary  labour  of  every  citizen.  Let  a  deputation  of 
the  members  of  the  Assembly  go  daily  to  stimulate  the  labourers  and  work 
with  them.  So  spake  the  fervid  eloquence  of  Vergniaud.  But  there  were 
other  orators  who  were  preparing  the  ferocious  bands  whom  they  swayed, 
for  deeds  of  bloodshed  surpassing  in  atrocity  any  which  had  gone  before. 
On  the  29th  of  August,  by  order  of  the  Commune,  every  citizen  was  required 
to  be  in  his  house  by  six  o'clock  in  the  evening.  The  barriers  were  diosed. 
What  was  to  happen  no  one  knew.  At  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  patids 
of  pikemen  were  going  through  the  streets,  for  the  piurpose  of  entering 
every  house,  under  the  pretence  of  searching  for  arms,  but  really  to  carry  off 
every  suspected  royalist.  That  night  the  prisons  were  filled  with  hundreds 
of  destined  victims. 

On  the  morning  of  the  2nd  of  September,  Paris  was  in  great  agitation. 
It  was  reported  that  Yerdun  had  been  betrayed  by  treachery  into  the  hj^ndf 
of  the  Prussians.  Some  who  mixed  with  the  crowd  shook  their  heads,  saying 
that  the  traitors  within  Paris  were  most  to  be  feared.  At  noon,  the  peopli 
were  startled  by  the  firing  of  cannon,  and  by  the  peals  of  the  tocsin 
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DantoDy  in  the  morning  sitting  of  tbe  Assembly,  said  tHat  the  commissioners 
of  the  Commune  were  going  to  invite  the  citizens  by  solemn  proclamation, 
to  go  forth  to  the  defence  of  their  country.  "  The  tocsin  which  is  about  to 
sound  is  not  a  signal  of  alarm  ;  it  is  the  signal  for  attacking  the  enemies  of 
our  country:  in  order  to  vanquish  them  we  require  audacity,  audacity, 
audacity."  The  Assembly  sate  again  in  the  evening.  Municipal  officers 
came  to  announce  that  the  people  had  massacred  two  hundred  priests  at  the 
church  Des  Cannes ;  that  crowds  were  collected  round  the  prisons,  and  wero 
about  to  force  the  doors.  The  Assembly  appointed  five  of  their  members  to 
exhort  the  people  to  tranquillity.  They  returned  to  say  that  the  darkness 
prevented  them  seeing  what  was  going  on.  Many  in  that  Assembly  knew 
too  well  what  was  going  on.  Throughout  that  night  of  horror,  the  city 
which,  two  hundred  and  twenty  years  before,  had  been  polluted  by  the 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  at  the  command  of  a  crowned  bigot,  in  the 
name  of  Beligion,  was  again  polluted  by  a  massacre  as  frightful,  at  the  com- 
mand of  furious  demagogues,  in  the  name  of  Liberty.  The  priests  in  the 
prison  of  Des  Cannes,  once  a  convent,  were  those  who  had  been  sentenced 
to  deportation.  They  comprised  many  of  the  higher  clergy.  The  greater 
number  of  the  National  Guards  and  gendarmerie,  who  were  posted  at  this 
prison,  were  removed  by  order  in  the  morning.  The  crowd  of  assassins, 
headed  by  Cerat,  a  friend  of  Danton  and  of  Marat,  forced  the  gates.  They 
immediately  commenced  shooting  down  the  priests  in  the  garden  and  the 
cloisters ;  stabbed  them  in  their  cells ;  or  brought  them  out  of  the  church, 
one  by  one,  to  be  murdered.  For  four  hours  this  terrible  work  went  on,  till 
no  victim  remained.  One  hundred  and  ninety  bodies  were  carried  away  in 
carts.  At  the  prison  of  the  Abbaye,  after  a  few  murders  in  the  afternoon,  a 
general  slaughter  took  place  as  night  drew  on.  A  tribunal  was  formed,  for 
the  pretended  trial  of  the  prisoners.  The  trial  consisted  of  identifying  the 
prisoners  by  the  entries  on  the  prison  rolls.  That  ceremony  performed,  the 
president,  Maillard,  the  leader  of  the  women  to  YersaiUes  on  the  5th  of 
October,  cried,  "  To  the  prison  of  La  Force," — and  the  man  thus  condemned 
to  death  by  a  word,  well  understood,  which  sealed  his  fate,  was  butchered  as 
he  passed  to  the  outer  court.  Thirty-eight  Swiss  in  the  prison  were  put  to 
death  without  this  ceremony.  The  murderers  became  tired  as  the  night 
advanced;  but  they  were  again  ready  for  their  business  in  the  morning. 
Billaud  de  Yarennes,  one  of  the  functionaries  of  the  municipality,  arrived  at 
the  Abbaye,  and  presented  to  each  of  the  executioners  tw;enty-four  livres  as 
his  reward.  "  Think  you,"  said  a  baker's  boy,  **  that  I  have  only  earned 
twenty-four  livres  P  I  have  killed  more  than  forty  myself."  The  Commune 
paid  the  dissatisfied  scoundrels  their  miserable  wages.  To  detail  the  atrocities 
which  were  committed  at  every  prison  throughout  Paris,  would  be  to  make  our 
readers  as  sick  at  heart  as  we  are  in  reading  of  them  in  the  narratives  of  eye 
witnesses.  The  prison  of  La  Force  was  the  scene  of  a  crime  that  history 
cannot  shrink  from  recording.  That  prison  contained  the  persons  belonging 
to  the  Court,  whose  lives  were  spared  on  the  10th  of  August.  Amongst  the 
ladies  there  was  the  Princesse  de  Lamballe,  the  intimate  friend  of  the  queen. 
When  the  slaughter  of  the  prisoners  had  been  nearly  completed,  this  beau- 
tiful woman  was  brought  before  the  tribunal,  where  two  members  of  the 
Commune  presided.    The  judges  required  her  to  swear  love  of  equality  and 
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libertj,  and  haired  to  the  king  and  queen.  "  I  cannot  swear  the  last,"  she 
said ;  "  it  is  not  in  my  heart."  She  was  led  to  the  door.  When  she  saw  the 
heaps  of  dead  she  uttered  a  cry  of  agonj.  She  was  instantlj  struck  down. 
Her  head  was  placed  upon  a  pike ;  and  was  borne  in  horrid  procession  to 
the  Temple.  By  the  permission  of  the  commissioners  of  the  Commune,  the 
ruffians  were  allowed  to  exhibit  the  head  before  the  windows  of  the  roTsl 
apartments.  The  king  saw  it ;  but  his  presence  of  mind  saved  the  queen 
from  beholding  this  terrible  spectacle. 

Of  the  origin  of  these  dreadful  transactions  there  can  be  no  doubt.  They 
were  not  the  result  of  any  spontaneous  popular  movement.  They  were 
organized  by  the  Commune,  acting  by  their  committee  of  suryeillance,  and 
pressed  on  by  Danton  and  Marat.  They  were  tolerated  by  the  Assembly. 
No  attempt  was  made  to  repress  them  by  the  commanding  officers  of  the- 
National  Guards.  A  circular  was  issued  on  the  8rd  of  September,  in  the 
name  of  the  Commune  of  Paris,  to  inform  the  departments  that  a  portion  of 
the  ferocious  conspirators  detained  in  the  prisons  had  been  put  death  by  the 
people — ''acts  of  justice  which  appeared  to  them  indispensable."  The 
massacre  was  defended  as  the  subversion  of  a  conspiracy.  The  massacre, 
it  was  maintained,  prevented  Paris  being  given  up  to  foreign  troops. 
Dumont,  writing  to  Somilly  from  lord  Lansdown's  seat  at  Bowood,  says: 
''  I  walk  about  half  the  day  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  agitation,  from  the 
impossibility  of  remaining  still,  with  my  thoughts  fixed  upon  all  the  sad  events 
which  are  flowing  from  a  source  whence  we  had  flattered  ourselves  human 
happiness  was  to  arise."  But  he  then  turns  to  other  thoughts  as  a  counter- 
poise : — that  the  Parisians  "  in  their  last  paroxysm  murdered  the  prisoners, 
because  a  report  had  been  spread  that,  at  the  approach  of  the  duke  of 
finmswick,  the  prisons  would  be  thrown  open,  and  that  the  prisoners  would 
purchase  their  pardon  by  serving  their  king,  and  turning  against  the  patriots." 
To  regard  these  massacres  as  the  spontaneous  movement  of  a  people  infuriated 
by  the  approach  of  a  foreign  army,  is  a  belief  professed  by  one  of  the  most 
recent  writers  on  the  French  devolution :  "  A  great  cry  is  uttered,  *  The 
enemy  is  at  Yerdun.'  Then,  seized  with  the  fatal  idea  that  liberty  is 
entering  upon  its  agony ;  that  the  torch  lifted  up  by  Prance  to  illuminate 
the  world,  is  about  to  be  snatched  from  her,  to  be  extinguisbed  under 
the  hoofs  of  the  Prussian  horse ;  that  the  Eevolution  has  no  quarter  to 
expect ;  that  justice  is  dying,  that  justice  is  dead — the  spirits  of  men 
yield  to  a  black  delirium,  which  formsdizes  itself,  O  eternal  grief^  in  these 
three  words  of  blood,  *  To  the  Prisons.' "  •  Another  eloquent  French- 
man,— as  experienced  as  he  from  whom  we  have  quoted  in  the  immediate 
causes  of  revolutionary  action, — thus  speaks  of  the  September  massacres : 
**  After  having  for  a  long  time  cast  the  blame  upon  a  sudden  and  irresistible 
movement  of  the  people,  attempts  have  been  made  to  confine  the  crime  to 
the  smallest  possible  number  of  actors.  History  has  no  such  complaisance: 
the  idea  belongs  to  Marat,  the  acceptance  and  responsibility  to  Danton,  the 
execution  to  the  council  of   surveillance,  accompliceship    to    many,  and 

dastardly  tolerance  to  almost  all In  Marat  it  was  a   thirst  for 

blood,  the  last  remedy  of  a  society  which  he  wished  to  destroy^  in  order  to 

•  Louis  BImm^'^  HiBtoire  de  la  E^Tolutioo,"  tome  x.  p.  4. 
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resuscitate  it  according  to  his  dream.  In  the  mind  of  Danton  it  was  a 
master-stroke  of  policy ;  he  consented  to  become  the  phenomenon  of  the 
reyolutionary  movement.  He  believed  that  his  deeds,  purified  by  the  inten- 
tion, and  by  time,  would  lose  their  character  of  ferocity;  that  his  name 
would  become  greater  when  he  had  quitted  the  stage ;  and  that  he  would  be 
regarded  as  the  colossus  of  the  Bevolution.  It  has  since  been  said  that  he 
saved  his  country  and  the  Bevolution  by  these  murders,  and  that  our  victories 
are  their  excuses.  But  those  who  assert  this  are  deceived,  as  he  was.  A 
people  who  need  to  be  intoxicated  with  blood  to  urge  them  to  defend  their 
country,  is  a  nation  of  villains,  and  not  a  nation  of  heroes.  Heroism  is  the 
reverse  of  assassination ;  and  as  for  the  devolution  its  prestige  was  in  its 
justice  and  morality ;  and  this  massacre  sullied  it  in  the  eyes  of  all  Europe."  * 
The  massacres  of  September  produced  a  signal  change  in  the  feelings  of 
the  British  nation  towards  the  French.  ''  How,"  says  Bomilly,  '*  could  we 
ever  be  so  deceived  in  the  character  of  the  French  nation  as  to  think  them 
capable  of  liberty  ?  wretches  who,  after  all  their  professions  and  boasts  about 
liberty,  and  patriotism,  and  courage,  and  dying,  and  afber  taking  oath  after 
oath,  in  the  very  moment  when  their  country  is  invaded  and  an  enemy  is 
marching  through  it  unresisted,  employ  whole  days  in  murdering  women,  and 
priests,  and  prisoners !  .  .  .  .  We  might  as  well  think  of  establishing 
a  republic  of  tigers  in  some  forest  of  Africa  as  of  maintaining  a  free  govern- 
ment among  such  mon8ter8."t  Those  who  had  conceived  the  greatest  hopes 
of  the  French  Bevolution — ^whose  confidence  in  its  chief  agents  had  been  little 
diminished  by  the  previous  excesses  of  the  mobs  of  Paris — shrank  appalled  from 
the  contemplation  of  the  incidents  of  the  2nd  of  September.  Fox  writes  to  lord 
Holland,  "  I  had  just  made  up  my  mind  to  the  events  of  the  lOfch  of  August, 
when  the  horrid  accounts  of  the  2nd  of  this  month  arrived ;  and  I  really 
considered  the  horrors  of  that  day  and  night  as  the  most  heart-breaking  event 
that  ever  happened  to  those  who,  like  me,  are  fundamentally  and  unalterably 
attached  to  the  true  cause."^  These  fearful  scenes  had,  however,  their  apolo- 
gists in  some  of  the  extreme  admirers  of  revolutionary  principles.  Writing  to 
his  son,  Burke  adverts  to  ''  the  abominable  palliation  of  these  horrors  in 
our  abominable  newspaper."  §  He  regards  the  scenes  of  September  as  a 
fresh  argument  to  reprove  the  government  for  their  apparent  indifference  to 
these  momentous  occurrences :  '*  I  know  it  is  the  opinion  of  his  majesty's 
ministers,  that  the  new  principles  may  be  encouraged,  and  even  triumph  over 
every  interior  and  exterior  resistance,  and  may  even  overturn  other  states  as 
they  have  that  of  France,  without  any  sort  df  danger  of  their  extending,  in 
their  consequences  to  this  kingdom."  ||  Thus  he  writes  to  lord  Orenville  on 
the  I9th  of  September,  "  talking  and  reasoning  as  if  a  perpetual  and  organized 
anarchy  had  been  a  possible  thing."  %  In  this  September  the  English  ministry 
were  not  moved  by  the  admonitions  of  Burke,  or  the  terrors  of  the  possessors 

*  LamATtine — "  Girondixu,"  Ut.  zxIt.  &  22. 
t  "Memoin"— Letter  to  Dumont,  Sept  10. 
X  "  Coireepondence  of  Fox,'*  toI.  ii.  p.  370. 

§  This  newspaper  wis  probably  the  "Momiog  Chronicle,'*  then  the  property  of  Jam^fl 
Perry. 
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of  property,  to  think  of  departmg  from  tbeir  safe  conne  of  neutrality,  eren 
though  th^  had  recalled  the  ambasssdor  to  the  king  of  France.  But,  haTing 
a  Btrong  conviction  how  the  domination  of  the  Jacobiofl  irould  end,  they 
resolT^d  that  the  accustomed  Engliah  hospitality  to  political  fugitires  ahonld 
rot  be  granted  to  regicidea.  Lord  Grenville'fl  letter  to  his  brother,  of  the 
20tb  of  September,  is  interesting  * :  "  The  detail  of  the  late  events  at  Paris 
is  BO  horrible,  that  I  do  not  like  to  let  mj  mind  dwell  upon  them  ;  and  ret 
I  fear  that  scene  of  shocking  and  savage  barbarity  is  reiy  for  from  its  clow. 
I  deliver  this  day  to  the  Imperial  and  {Neapolitan  Ministers  a  note,  with  the 
formal  assurance  that  in  case  of  the  murder  of  the  king  or  queen,  the  penons 
guilty  of  that  crime  shall  not  be  allowed  any  asylum  in  the  kiog's  dominions. 
Opinions  are  a  little  doubtful  about  the  best  means  of  giving  effect  to  this 
promise,  should  the  case  arise.  Our  lawyers  seem  clear,  and  Blackstone 
expressly  asserts,  that  the  king  may  prevent  any  alien  from  coming  into  the 
kingdom,  or  remaining  there.  But  this  power  has  so  rarely  been  ased,  that 
it  may,  perhaps,  be  better  to  have  a  special  Act  of  Parliament  applying  to 
this  case.  This,  however,  relates  only  to  the  mode.  I  imagine  everybody 
will  think  the  thing  itself  right,  and  some  people  seem  to  hope  it  may  prevent 
the  commission  of  the  crime  in  question.  In  this  hope  I  am  oot  very 
sanguine." 


PrtKD  of  the  Abtmyc. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

Opening  of  tbc  Frendi  NaUonal  ConTeation— The  FnuiLui  Amj  entan  Pnnce— Bittln  of 
Vklmj— Bctnat  of  tiie  Pnu*uiu— Battle  of  Jemappea— Opening  of  the  British  P»lia- 
ment — DispontJon  of  the  Briti»b  QoTernmeDt— AggrtniTo  Decree*  of  the  French  Con- 
TentioD — lir,  Citt'e  eonUniieJ  deaire  for  non-mterrealion — Louis  XVI.  and  bia  faniilj 
prieonirs  ia  the  Temple — Loaii  broogbt  to  the  bar  of  the  Conrention — Aniirty  for  hit 
fate  in  tlie  British  Farliament — Political  maacenTree  of  lord  Longhboningh— Tbe  Whig 
partj  broken  np,  and  Longhborongh  made  Chaneellot — Inflnence  of  this  negotialioa  on 
Mr.  Fitt's  policj — Sute  of  pnblie  opinion  in  England — Trial  of  Tbomaa  Faiae  for  libel, 
Bi  the  antbor  of  the  "  Bights  of  Han  "—The  Alien  Bill — CorrMpondenoe  with  ChanTelin 
—Trial  of  the  king  of  Fianea— Votea  of  the  ConTention^Kiecntion  of  the  king— Pro- 
ceeding! of  the  British  Farliament — Note  on  tlie  Dagger-Seeae. 

Thi  NatiDiuI  ConTention  held  its  firet  sitting  on  the  22Dd  of  Septepiber. 
Thia  body,  which  bad  been  elected  throughout  Frauce  amidst  the  excitement 
of  a  fonign  inruion,  and  chiefly  under  the  influence  of  the  Jacobins  and 
Girondins,  was  not  likely  to  number  many  men  of  those  moderate  opmions 
which  had  been  denominated  "  constitutiona]."  It  comprised — ^with  many 
who  were  mere  proTiccial  adrenturen — some  of  the  more  dutinguished  of  the 
two  former  assemblies ;  new  men  of  repute  in  science  and  letters ;  magis- 
trates ;  lawyers ; — an  assembly  not  wanting  in  capacity  for  judicious  legisla- 
tioQ,  if  the  violent  members  had  not  been  certain  to  orerpower  the  peaceable. 
The  leading  Jacobins  ruled  the  Convention  through  the  mobs  of  Paris.  They 
were  a  contemptible  minority ;  but  they  nsurped  the  power  of  a  majority  in 
consequence  of  the  pusillanimity  of  those  who  shrank  with  horror  from  their 
atrocities,  but  who  were  afraid  to  endanger  their  own  popularity  by  checking 
the  ferocity  of  the  people.  Such  were  the  Qirondins.  Opposed  to  blood- 
shed, they  tolerated  the  massscres  of  September.  Thoy  had  dreams  of  a 
pure  republican  form  of  goremmcnt  to  arise  out  of  this  whirlwind  of 
anarcby;  and  they  suffered  the  Jacobins,  who  cared  only  to  destroy,  to 
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dominate  in  the  ConTention.  Tbe  syetem  of  theterroriets,  such  ns  Muvt.wu 
that  of  inspiriog  fear  in  the  ^uiet  anA  indnstnous  portiona  of  tbe  commimitf, 
and  the;  especiallj  sought  to  strike  terror  iato  all  who  clung,  howev^  doulrt- 
fnlly,  to  monarchical  institutioofl.  The  first  act  of  the  ConTentioii  was  to 
decree  the  abolition  o£  royalty.  The  propositioa  was  a  aurpriae  to  the 
Oirondini,  but  the;  accepted  it,  not  to  be  behind  the  Jacobins.  On  tbe  22iid 
of  September  Franco  waa  declared  to  be  a  Bepublic. 

On  this  day,  when  the  final  blow  was  given  to  that  power  which  for  cen- 
turies in  France  bad  been  deemed  identical  with  tbe  State,  the  Coarention 
received  the  news  of  a  conflict  at  Valmy,  where  tbe  old  troops  of  tbe 
monarchy,  mixed  with  the  raw  levies  of  the  Bevolution,  came  into  conflict 
with  the  trained  veterans  of  a  military  despotism,  and  stopped  the  adTance  of 
the  invaders.  The  Frussiaus  bad  met  with  little  impediment  in  their  march 
towards  Paris.  They  entered  France  on  the  30th  of  July.  Longwj  had 
been  taken  at  tbe  end  of  August ;  and  Yerdun  capitulated  on  tbe  2nd  of 
September.  There  was  now  no  fortified  place  to  arrest  their  adrance  to  the 
capital.  But  there  waa  ground  through  which  the  PrussianB  mast  mar^ 
which  would  form  a  strong  point  of  defence — the  wooded  ridge  of  the 
Argonne  forest.  Sumouriei;  put  his  finger  on  this  spot  on  the  map,  and 
exclaimed,  "  This  is  the  Thermopybe  of  France."  He  out-generalled  tbe 
duke  of  Brunswick.  On  the  4th  of  September,  by  a  rapid  movement  in  the 
very  face  of  the  enemy,  the  bold  and  adroit  Frenchman  had  occupied  tbe 
maiu  passes  of  the  forest,  and  bad  taken  up  a  station  of  great  strength  it 
Grandpr4.  The  weather  was  extremely  wet.  The  country  was  flooded.  Th« 
invading  army  was  without  food,  and  tbe  peasantry  were  hostile.  Nerertbelesi^ 
Dnmouriei  had  bis  own  troubles ;  and  not  the  least  was  that  some  of  his  troops 
shrunk  from  facing  tbe  legions  that  Frederick  the  Qreat  bad  led  to  Tictoiy. 
But  by  exhortation  and  menace  he  inspiredthetunidwith  some  ardour,  aodhis 
recruits  were  rallied  atthecry  of  "  FiwtZa^irirMs/ "  For  many  days  there  m 
a  constant  struggle  to  force  these  passes.  Tbe  French  held  their  ground.  At 
length,  on  the  19tb,  Kellermann,  who  had  seen  service,  and  who  attuned  hi^ 


oommaud  in  the  wars  of  Napoleon,  arrived  with  fifteen  thoonnd  men,  »t^H  ob 
^0  20th  fought  that  battle  known  as  tbe  Cannonade  of  Vahny.  Thia  was  tka 
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first  battle  of  the  Beyolution,  and  it  was  of  sufRcient  importance  to  confer  upon 
Kellermann  his  title  of  Due  de  Valmy  afber  he  had  fought  many  battles  of  the 
Empire.  In  that  conflict  Goethe  was  serving  in  the  Q-erman  army,  with  the 
contingent  of  Weimar.  There  also,  on  the  side  of  the  roTolutionists,  was  the 
son  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  who  will  be  king  of  the  French  long  after  his 
father  has  lost  his  head  as  the  despised  Egalite.  The  battle  lasted  twelve 
hours.  After  this  event,  some  extraordinary  negotiations  went  on  between 
the  French  and  Prussian  head-quarters  ;  and  on  the  30th  of  September  the 
duke  of  Brunswick  broke  up  his  camp,  and  commenced  a  retreat.  It  is  now 
known  that  a  secret  agreement  was  concluded  between  the  duke  and 
Dumouriez ;  by  which  it  was  determined  that  the  Prussians,  having  given  up 
Longwy  and  Verdun,  should  retreat  unmolested,  assurances  having  been 
required  that  the  royal  family  of  France  should  be  saved,  and  an  effort  be 
made  to  restore  the  constitutional  monarchy.  Danton  was  a  party  to  this 
negotiation.  He  desired  to  free  France  from  the  Prussian  invaders  ;  but  he 
was  powerless,  certainly  unwilling,  to  perform  the  conditions  for  which  the  king 
of  Prussia  had  in  decency  stipulated.  Dumouriez  was  cautious  not  to  promise 
too  much,  but  simply  to  raise  Jiopes  that  he  had  no  ability  to  fulfll.  The  loss 
of  the  invaders  by  disease  was  very  great.    Their  disgrace  was  irreparable. 

The  army  which  had  entered  France  was  composed  of  thirty-four  thousand 
Prussians,  ten  thousand  Austrians,  and  eight  thousand  French  emigrants. 
This  force  appeared  to  the  European  powers  more  than  sufficient  to  march  to 
Paris  and  restore  the  monarchy.  The  British  government  was  entirely  in 
ignorance  of  the  true  cause  which  produced  the  retreat.  Lord  Grenville 
writes  on  the  11th  of  October  to  the  marquis  of  Buckingham,  "  We  are  all 
much  disappointed  with  the  result  of  the  great  expect-ations  that  had  been 
formed  from  the  duke  of  Brunswick's  campaign.  According  to  the  best 
accounts  I  can  get  of  a  business  involved  in  almost  inextricable  mystery,  the 
flux,  which  had  got  into  his  camp,  was  the  true  cause  of  his  retreat."  •  The 
extravagance  of  "  the  great  expectations  that  had  been  formed,"  may  be  col- 
lected from  a  letter  of  Addington :  "  Verdun  is  taken — that  we  are  sure  of ; 
and  the  duke  of  Brunswick  will  soon  strike  a  stroke  which,  as  lord  Chatham 
said,  will  resound  through  the  universe."  The  sanguine  Speaker  then  quotes 
some  lines,  beginning  *'  France  shall  perish ; "  and  holds,  with  Burke,  that 
"  the  bulk  of  the  nation  will,  like  madmen,  be  cured  when  they  have  been 
subdued."  f  The  resolution  of  the  English  government  not  to  join  the 
coalition  against  France,  has  been  ascribed  as  a  reason  for  the  king  of  Prussia 
not  following  up  the  bold  resolves  of  the  duke  of  Brunswick's  proclamation. 
Another  reason  has  been  alleged ;  that  the  disappointment  of  the  hope  of  a 
rapid  march  to  Paris  determined  the  rapacious  Prussian  monarch  to  return 
home,  that  he  might  look  after  a  proper  share  in  the  partition  of  Poland. 
The  predominant  selfishness  and  jealousies  of  the  two  heads  of  the  coalition 
were  at  this  time  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Pitt  taking  no 
part  in  their  policy.  "  I  bless  Gh)d,"  says  Lord  Q-renville,  "  that  we  had  the 
wit  to  keep  ourselves  out  of  the  glorious  enterprize  of  the  combined  armies ; 
and  that  we  were  not  tempted  by  the  hope  of  sharing  the  spoils  in  the 
division  of  France,  nor  by  the  prospect  of  crushing  all  democratical  principles 

•  "  Court,  &c  of  George  III."  toL  ii.  p.  219. 
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all  over  the  world  at  one  blow."  *  Burke  was,  of  course,  indij^naat  at  this 
result  of  a  Trench  iuTasion :  "  The  united  military  glory  of  Europe  his 
suffered  a  Btam  never  to  be  effaced."  t  ^o^,  »  might  have  been  expected, 
was  in  raptures :  "  No  public  event,  not  excepting  Saratoga  and  York  Town, 
ever  happened  that  gave  me  bo  much  delight.  .  .  .  The  defeat  of  great 
armies  of  invaders  always  gives  me  the  greatest  satisfaction  in  reading  history, 
from  Xerxes'  time  downwards."  { 

Whilst  the  armies  of  the  conlition  were  retreating  from  the  Meu»e,  tbs 
Austrian  army,  under  the  archduke  Albert,  was  besieging  Ijille.     Ou  the 


.(>[Lill^Odt.ini. 


20th  of  September  the  trenches  were  opened  against  the  ramparted  oitr 
which  had  so  stoutly  resisted  the  assaults  of  Marlborough  and  Eugene,  for 
a  week  was  Lille  bombarded.  There  was  a  garrison  of  ten  thousand  ardeot 
republicans;  and  a  population  that  was  not  terrified  whilst  their  poor 
dwellings  were  in  flames.     Lille   holds  out,      " '■—  --    - 


-  1  approachiiK. 

The  Austrians  raise  the  siege  on  the  7th  of  October  j  and  France  smgs 
another  song  of  triumph.  The  French  then  become  the  invaders.  A  bondred 
thousand  men,  of  whom  Sumouriez  has  the  chief  command,  enter  Flanders. 
On  the  6th  of  November  was  fought  the  battle  of  Jemappes.  The  cannonade 
of  Valmy,  as  the  name  expresses,  was  scarcely  to  he  called  a  battle  for  the 
armies  cannonaded  each  other  from  opposite  heights  divided  fay  a  rim  and 
never  came  to  close  action.  Jemappes  was  the  scene  of  a  terrific  stnugle. 
Of  the  composition  of  the  French  army  there  are  discordant  accounta 
Lamartine  represents  the  cavalry  as  consisting  of  old  soldiers,  but  aaja  that 
the  mass  was  composed  of  Tolnuteers,  inexperienced  in  maDtBavre,     Boofr 

"  "Conrt.  kt.  of  Qtiorge  III."  p.  2W. 
"CotmpandBnoe  of  Barks,"  toL  i*.  p.  SO. 
'    B»  of  Fox,"  ToL  it  p.  871, 
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parte  at  St.  Helena  sud  that  the  Bepublic  was  not  saved  hj  tbe  recruita  and 
voluDteers,  but  by  the  old  troops  of  the  monarchy.  At  any  rate,  there  was 
entbuaiasm  opposed  to  disciplined  ateadineas,  and  novel  tactics  were  matched 
against  eatablished  routine.  The  Austriana  were  beaten,  although  the  loss 
on  the  aide  of  the  French  was  more  seyere  than  that  of  their  enemy.  In  thia 
battle  Louia  Philippe  gained  those  laureU  which  were  still  fresh  when  he  was 
chosen  to  fill  the  throne  from  which  the  other  branch  of  the  Bourbons  was 
^ected.  DumourieB  was  soon  in  posaeasion  of  all  the  important  fortresses  of 
the  Low  Countriea,  the  Austriana  retreating  before  him.  On  the  3(Bh  of 
November  he  was  in  Antwerp.  The  consequence  of  thia  occupation  was  the 
■openmg  of  the  Scheldt  to  the  ships  of  all  nationa,  in  defiance  of  the  treaty  of 
Munater,  by  which  the  navigation  of  that  river  was  cloaed  against  the  people 
of  the  Low  Countries.  The  French  arms  were  equally  successful  against  the 
Sardinian  government,  and  Savoy  was  then  annexed  to  the  French  republic 
as  tbe  department  of  Mont  Blanc. 


~Ms- 


Tbe  Session  of  Parliament  was  opened  by  proclamatloo  on  the  18th  of 
December.  The  term  fixed  for  the  opening  had  been  anticipated  by  three 
weeks.  In  the  king's  speech  it  was  stated  that  the  industry  employed  to  excite 
discontent  on  various  pretexts  has  appeared  to  proceed  from  a  design  for  the 
subversion  of  all  order  and  government ;  "  and  this  design  has  evidently  been 
pursued  in  connection  and  concert  with  persons  in  foreign  countries."  His 
majesty  went  on  to  say,  that  he  had  observed  a  strict  neutrality  in  the  present 
'war  on  the  continent,  and  had  uniformly  abstained  from  any  interference 
with  regard  to  the  internal  affairs  of  Fiance ;  hut  that  the  indications  of  on 
intention  to  excite  disturbances  in,  other  countries,  to  disregard  the  rights 
of  neutral  nations,  and  to  pursue  views  of  conquest  and  aggrandisement, 
had  rendered  it  necessary  to  look  to  means  of  internal  defence,  and  to  take 
steps  for  augmenting  the  naval  and  military  foiees.  "  These  exertiona  are 
necessary  in  the  present  state  of  afifurs,  and  are  best  calculated  both  to 
maintain  internal  tranquillity,  and  to  render  a  firm  and  temperate  conduct 
«fiectual  for  preserving  tbe  blessings  of  peac&"    There  was  an  animated 
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debate  on  the  Address ;  but  Mr.  Pitt  was  noc  present,  having  accepted  the 
office  of  Lord  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Forts,  and  waiting  his  re-election.    It 
has  been  assumed  by  some,  although  the  word  "  peace  "  was  mentioned  in  the 
royal  speech,  that  immediate  war  was  the  only  thought  of  tbe  goyemment^ 
as  it  was  clearly  the  principle  upon  which  Burke  would  have  acted.     But  the 
proximate  cause  of  the  outbreak  of  that  tremendous  war  with  France  which, 
with  a  very  brief  interval,  lasted  from  1793  to  1815,  is  a  matter  of  historical 
interest,  upon  which  opinions  are  still  divided.     The  action  of  the  Ecglish 
government  may,  however,  be  traced  step  by  step.    Five  weeks  before  the 
meeting  of  parliament,  lord  Grenville  wrote  to  his  brother,  with  reference  to 
the  position  of  the  states  of  Europe  as  regarded  France ;    ''  we  shall  d» 
nothing;"  and  he  even  looks  to  "the  repeal  of  taxes,*'  as  one  of  the  somt 
means  of  "keeping  the  country  quiet."*     On  the   13th    of   November, 
Mr.  Pitt,  writing  to  the  marquis  of  Stafford,  says,  "  Perhaps  some  opening 
may  arise  which  may  enable  us  to  contribute  to  the  termination  of  the  war 
between  different  powers  in  Europe,  leaving  France,  which  I  believe  is  the 
best  way,  to  arrange  its  own  internal  affairs  as  it  can.'*  f     Of  seditions 
movements  Grenville,  in  the  middle  of  November,  is  of  opinion  as  to  whst 
his  brother  mentions  "  of  overt  acts,"  that  "  those  things  are   all  mueh 
exaggerated,  where  they  are  not  wholly  groundless It  is  not  un- 
natural, nor  is  it  an  unfavourable  symptom,  that  people  who  are  thoroughlr 
frightened,  as  the  body  of  landed  gentlemen  in  this  country  are,  should 
exaggerate  these  stories  as  they  pass  from  one  mouth  to  another."  X    ^^ 
alarm  of  others  as  well  as  the  landed  gentlemen,  who  were  *^  thoroughly 
frightened "  at  the  existence  of  violent  democratic  opinions    in  our  ovn 
country,  however  exaggerated  was  the  supposed  prevalence  of  these  opinions^ 
left  the  government  a  very  insufficient  f^edom  of  will  for  the  maintenance 
of  that  idea  of  neutrality  which  Mr.  Pitt  clung  to,  almost  against  hope. 
It  has  been  most  truly  said,  "  he  was  a  lover  of  peace  and  freedom,  drireu 
by  a  stress  against  which  it  was  hardly  possible  for  any  will  or  intellect  to 
struggle,  out  of  the  course  to  which  his  inclinations  pointed,  and  for  which 
his  abilities  and  acquirements  fitted  him,  and  forced  into  a  policy  repugnant 
to  his  feelings  and  unsuited  to  his  talents."  § 

The  proceedings  of  the  French  Convention  with  regard  to  other  goveriK 
ments  were  almost  sufficient  to  have  diverted  any  British  minister  f^m  hit 
policy  of  neutrality,  at  the  time  when  Pitt  was  still  of  opinion  that  it  wss 
best  to  leave  France  "  to  arrange  its  own  internal  affairs  as  it  can."  On  the 
19th  of  November,  the  National  Convention,  immediately  on  the  excitement 
produced  by  the  victory  of  Jemappes,  passed  a  decree,  in  the  name  of  the 
French  nation,  declaring  that  they  would  grunt  succour  and  fraternity  to 
every  people  who  desire  to  obtain  liberty.  "Mr.  Pitt,  looking  back  in  180O 
upon  the  events  which  had  led  to  the  war,  adverting  to  this  decree  of  the 
republicans,  says,  ''they  had^  by  all  their  language,  as  well  as  by  their 
example,  shown  what  they  understood  to 'be  freedom.  They  had  sealed  their 
principles  by  the  deposition  of  their  sovereign;  they  had  applied  them  t4^ 

•  '*  Court,  &c.  of  George  III."  toI.  ii.  p.  224. 
f  "Diariea,  &c.  of  Geoi^e  Rose,"  p.  115. 
t  ••  Court  of  George  UI."  vol.  ii.  p.  228. 
§  Macaulajr— "  Biography  of  Pitu" 
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England  by  inviting  and  encouraging  the  addresses  of  seditions  and  traitorous 
societies."  *  At  the  end  of  November,  delegates  from  the  English  "  Society 
for  Constitutional  Information"  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  French  Con- 
vention, and  said,  ''after  the  ezamplo  given  by  France,  Bevolutions  will 
become  easy."  The  President  of  the  Convention  replied  in  a  style  of 
grandiloquence:  "The  shades  of  Hampden  and  Sydney  hover  over  your 
heads;  and  the  moment  without  doubt  approaches  when  the  French  will 
bring  cougratiilations  to  the  National  Convention  of  Great  Britain.  Gene- 
rous Bepublicans !  your  appearance  among  us  prepares  a  subject  for  history." 
In  the  subsequent  correspondence  between  M.  Chauvelin  and  lord  Qrenville, 
it  was  afOlrmed  that  "  the  French  nation  absolutely  reject  the  idea  of  that 
false  interpretation  of  the  decree  of  the  19th  of  November,  by  which  it 
might  be  supposed  that  the  French  Bepublic  should  favour  insurrections,  or 
excite  disturbance  in  any  neutral  or  friendly  country  whatever."  But  the 
acts  of  the  French  Convention  were  opposed  to  its  professions.  They  had 
unquestionably  the  notion  of  extending  their  principles  by  force.  On  the 
15th  of  December,  1792,  they  issued  a  decree  which  required  the  French 
generals  to  proclaim,  wherever  they  marched,  the  abolition  of  all  existing 
feudal  and  manorial  rights ;  to  declare  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  and 
the  suppression  of  all  existing  authorities;  to  convoke  the  people  for  the 
establishment  of  a  provisional  government ;  and  to  place  all  public  property 
under  the  safeguard  of  the  French  Bepublic.  The  French  armies  were  then 
marching  into  Holland,  a  country  at  peace  with  France.  This  outrageous 
decree  proclaimed  that  those  who  would  not  accept  liberty  and  equality,  and 
would  attempt  to  preserve  princes  or  privileged  orders,  should  not  be  entitled 
to  the  distinction  which  France  had  justly  established  between  government 
and  people,  and  ought  to  be  treated  according  to  the  rigour  of  war  and 
conquest.  With  this  disposition  to  foreign  aggression,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  lord  Grenville,  in  his  correspondence  with  M.  Chauvelin,  remonstrates 
against  the  opening  of  the  Scheldt,  and  says,  "  This  government,  adhering  to 
the  maxims  which  it  has  followed  for  more  than  a  century,  will  never  see 
with  indifference  that  France  shall  make  herself,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
sovereign  of  the  Low  Countries,  or  general  arbitress  of  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  Europe.  If  France  is  really  desirous  of  maintaining  friendship 
and  peace  with  England,  she  must  show  herself  disposed  to  renounce  her 
views  of  aggression  and  aggrandizement,  and  to  confine  herself  within  her 
own  territory,  without  insulting  other  governments,  without  disturbing  their 
tranquillity,  without  violating  their  rights."  t  This  firm  but  not  hostile 
language  is  employed  by  the  English  Secretary  of  State,  on  the  31st  of 
December ;  but  on  the  29th  of  that  month — as  the  world  was  first  apprised 
by  Mr.  Pitt  himself  in  1800, — his  views  were  still  eminently  pacific.  The 
king  of  France  had  been  accused  at  the  bar  of  the  Convention ;  had  made  his 
defence  by  counsel;  and  Europe  was  waiting  in  alarm  for  the  almost 
inevitable  sentence  of  those  who  were  thirsting  for  his  blood,  when  the 
prime  minister  of  this  country,  in  answer  to  an  application  from  Eussia, 
stated  to  that  power  ''the  line  of  conduct  to  be  followed  previous  to  the 
commencement  of  hostilities,  and  with  a  view  if  possible  to  avert  them.' 


•  «< 
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Tbe  answer  to  Bussia  was  communicated  to  Prussia.  This  line  of  conduct, 
wholly  opposed  to  a  principle  of  interference,  even  at  this  moment  of  fcarfol 
suspense,  was  thus  defined :  ''  It  appears  on  the  whole,  subject,  however,  U 
future  consideration  and  discussion  with  the  other  powers,  that  the  most 
advisahle  step  to  he  taken  would  he,  that  sufficient  explanation  should  be 
had  with  the  powers  at  war  with  France,  in  order  to  enable  those  not 
hitherto  engaged  in  the  war  to  propose  to  that  country  terms  of  peace. 
That  these  terms  should  he,  the  withdrawing  their  armies  within  the  limits 
of  the  French  territory ;  the  abandoning  their  conquests ;  the  rescinding 
any  acts  injurious  to  the  sovereignty  or  rights  of  any  other  nation ;  and  tbe 
giving,  in  some  unequivocal  manner,  a  pledge  of  their  intention  no  longer 
to  foment  troubles,  or  to  excite  disturbances  against  other  gOTemments.  k 
return  for  these  stipulations,  the  different  powers  of  Europe,  who  should  be 
parties  to  this  measure,  migbt  engage  to  abandon  all  measures  or  views  of 
hostility  against  France,  or  interference  in  their  internal  affairs,  and  to  main- 
tain a  correspondence  and  intercourse  of  amity  with  the  existing  powers  in 
that  country,  with  whom  such  a  treaty  may  be  concluded.  If,  on  the  result 
of  this  proposal  so  made  by  the  powers  acting  in  concert,  these  terms  should 
not  be  accepted  by  France,  or  being  accepted  should  not  be  sataslkctonlj 
performed,  the  different  powers  might  then  engage  themselves  to  eadi  oAer 
to  enter  into  active  measures  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  ends  in  fienv; 
and  it  may  be  to  be  considered,  whether,  in  such  case,  they  migbt  wt 
reasonably  look  to  some  indemnity  for  the  expenses  and  hasards  to  wtiA 
they  would  necessarily  be  exposed."*  Mr.  Pitt,  after  be  had  xesd  Urn 
document,  asked,  *'  whether  it  is  possible  to  conceive  any  measnre  to  bs 
adopted  in  the  situation  in  which  we  then  stood,  which  could  more  endentiT 
demonstrate  our  desire,  after  repeated  provocations,  to  preserve  peace,  on  anj 
terms  consistent  with  our  safety  ;  or  whether  any  sentiment  could  now  be 
suggested  which  would  have  more  plainly  marked  our  moderation,  forbesnmee, 
and  sincerity."  Mr.  Fox,  on  that  occasion,  asked,  "  whether  if  this  psper 
had  been  communicated  to  Paris  at  the  end  of  the  year  1792,  instead  of 
Petersburgh,  it  woidd  not  have  been  productive  of  most  seasonable  benefits 
to  mankind ;  and,  informing  the  French  in  time  of  the  means  bj  which  tber 
might  have  secured  the  mediation  of  Great  Britain,  have  not  only  avoided 
the  rupture  with  this  country,  but  have  also  restored  general  peace  to  tba 
continent  ?"  Mr.  Wilberforce  was  aware  of  the  existence  of  tbis  commoni- 
cation.  He  writes,  in  1801,  "  I  never  was  so  earnest  with  Mr.  Pitt  on  anr 
other  occasion,  as  I  was  in  my  entreaties  before  the  war  broke  out,  that  be 
would  declare  openly  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  he  had  been,  and  then 
was,  negotiating  this  treaty." t  We  may  perhaps  be  able  to  discover  thst 
there  were  complications  of  party  at  home,  which  had  a  material  influence  on 
Mr.  Pitt's  policy,  at  the  precise  time  when,  individually,  he  was  clinging  to 
the  principle  of  non-interventicm.  But  it  will  be  necessary,  before  touchiiig 
upon  this  question,  to  take  a  brief  retrospect  of  the  progress  of  the  Frend 
Revolution  from  the  period  of  the  decree  of  the  22nd  of  September,  by  which 
France  became  a  Bepublic. 

•  "  PArliamentary  History,"  yo'L  xxxir.  coL  1814. 
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LOUIS  AND  HIS  FAULT  PRIS0NBI13  IK  THE  TEMPLE. 


The  kiDg  and  hia  family  were  close  prisoners  in  the  Temple  from  the  13tb 
of  August.  Their  apartments  were  in  the  gloomy  tower  of  this  ancient 
house  of  the  Templars.  The  furniture  was  scanty ;  the  accommodations 
mean  and  wretched.  The  garden,  in  which  they  were  allowed  to  walk  at 
stated  times,  attended  by  guards,  was  rank  with  Tegetation,  and  not  in  the 
trim  state  represented  in  French  engravings.  At  first  the  royal  family  were 
not  treated  very  harshly,  though  they  were  watched  by  brutal  jailors,  and  had 
DO  communication  with  the  outer  wnrld.     All  the  ladies  of  the  court  had 


been  dismissed.  They  had  no  pereonal  attendantei,  with  the  exception  of 
Cl^ry,  who  acted  as  the  king's  valet.  He  was  a  rcpubbcsn,  but  became 
touched  with  pity  for  the  sorrows  of  the  captiTes,  and  was  a  faithful  fnend  ia 
the  unhappy  monarch.  After  the  Legislative  Assembly  waa  dissolved,  the 
Convention  permitted  the  Commune  to  make  the  position  of  the  patient 
Louis  and  the  proud  Marie  Antoinette  aa  miserable  as  vulgar  tyranny  could 
render  it.  At  the  end  of  September,  six  municipal  officers  had  entered  the 
tower  in  which  the  king  and  the  queen,  their  two  children,  and  the  king's 
sister,  had  supped  together,  and  read  an  order  of  the  Commune  which  decreed 
that  the  king  should  have  no  further  intercourse  with  bis  family.  They  were 
separated  in  an  agony  of  grief,  and  the  king  was  told  the  next  morning  that 
ne  must  not  expect  even  to  see  bis  children  again.  That  night  the  queen 
paased  in  unavailing  lamentation.  But  she  had  taken  her  resolution.  She 
refosed  all  food  ;  declaring  that  she  would  perish  with  hunger  if  the  Commune 
persisted  in  separating  her  from  her  husband.  The  order  of  separation  was 
then  partially  revoked.    Louis  and  his  family  were  allowed  to  meet  three 
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times  a  day  at  their  meals ;  but  a  municipal  guard  was  always  present,  and 
prevented  any  confidential  words  from  passing  between  them*  They  were  for- 
bidden to  speak  low,  or  in  a  foreign  language.  As  the  crisis  approached  which 
was  contemplated  as  the  final  blow  to  Boyalty,  precautions,  rendered  whoUy 
unnecessary  by  the  religious  principles  and  the  calm  tenaper  of  the  king, 
were  taken  by  the  Commune  to  prevent  any  attempt  at  self-destruction. 
Every  cutting  instrument  was  taken  away  from  the  prisoners.  The  queen 
and  princesses  could  no  longer  repair  the  small  stock  of  clothing  with  wludi 
they  were  provided.  They  were  deprived  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper.  The  little 
boy  could  no  longer  be  taught  by  his  father  to  write.  Persecuted  as  they 
were,  the  king  showed  no  impatience  under  his  captivity.  The  queen  wai 
not  without  hope  that  the  pity  which  she  had  inspired  in  two  of  the  officers 
of  the  Commune  might  lead  to  some  measures  for  the  escape  of  herself  and 
those  she  loved  from  the  fate  which  seemed  impending  over  them. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Convention  were  regularly  published  in  the  nerg- 
papers  of  Paris;  whose  contents  were  bawled  out  by  the  hawkers  under 
the  windows  of  the  Temple.  Clery  could  thus  obtain  some  vague  information, 
which  he  communicated  to  Louis.  On  the  6th  of  November,  a  report  cas 
made  to  the  Convention  by  an  extraordinary  committee,  "  on  the  crimes  of 
the  late  king."  On  the  7th  a  Committee  of  Legislation  also  reported  on  the 
question  whether  Louis  can  be  tried  for  the  crimes  which  he  is  charged  with 
having  committed  on  the  Constitutional  throne ;  and  by  whom  must  he  be 
tried.  The  Beport  concluded  by  proposing,  as  the  basis  of  a  decree,  that 
Louis  could  be  tried,  and  that  he  should  be  tried  by  the  National  ConventunL 
This  question  was  debated  through  the  month  of  November,  some  main- 
taining the  inviolability  of  the  king ;  others  pitying  him  ;  but  scarcely  one 
daring  to  defend  him ;  for  the  belief  was  general  that  he  was  the  cause  <^  the 
invasion  of  France.  It  was  decreed  that  the  trial  should  proceed ;  and  oo 
the  6th  of  December,  a  Committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  an  act  <^ 
impeachment  against  Louis  Capet.  It  was  then  resolved  that  he  should  be 
brought  to  the  bar  of  the  Convention  to  hear  this  document  read,  and  to 
answer  questions  which  should  be  put  to  him  by  the  President.  Se  was  then 
to  be  remanded ;  and,  after  being  finally  heard,  the  Convention  would  pro- 
nounce on  his  fate,  by  calling  on  each  member  separately  for  his  vote,  which 
should  be  given  openly  at  the  tribune.  On  the  11th  of  December  the  king 
was  brought  to  the  Convention  in  the  carriage  of  Chambon,  the  mayor  i 
Paris.  He  was  there  allowed  a  seat.  The  impeachment  was  read ;  the  questions, 
many  of  them  very  vague,  were  answered  with  precision  by  the  king  where- 
ever  they  were  capable  of  an  answer.  He  was  not  always  candid  ;  but  the 
principle  of  English  law  that  an  accused  person  should  not  be  called  upon  to 
criminate  himself  will  be  his  justification  with  us.  He  asked  for  counad, 
and  after  some  debate  the  request  was  granted.  There  was  an  interval  cl 
fifteen  days  before  the  king  again  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  Convention. 
The  amount  of  commiseration  which  Louis  was  likely  to  receive  from  his 
judges  was  sufficiently  manifested  by  a  decree  of  the  15th  of  December,  that 
he  should  only  see  his  children,  and  that  the  children  should  not  see  their 
mother  or  their  aunt,  till  his  final  examination.  This  was  to  isolate  the 
poor  king  from  all  his  fiimily,  for  he  would  not  separate  the  children  firon 
their  mother. 
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Lord  Malmesbury  enters  in  his  Diary  of  the  22nd  of  December,  "  Pox 
carried  me  home ;  he  expressed  great  horror  at  the  dScret  of  the  15th 
December,  issued  by  the  National  Convention."  The  feelings  of  men  of  all 
parties  in  the  British  Parliament  as  to  the  probable  issue  of  the  trial  of  Louis 
XVI.,  had  been  strongly  expressed  in  proceedings  on  the  20th  of  December. 
On  the  15th  a  motion  of  Mr.  Fox,  for  an  Address  to  the  idng  to  send  a 
minister  to  Paris  to  treat  with  those  persons  who  exercise  provisionally  the 
functions  of  executive  government  in  France,  had  been  rejected  without  a 
division,  after  a  debate  in  which  the  passions  of  those  who  took  very  different 
views  of  the  French  Bevolution  had  been  called  forth  in  a  way  which  showed 
how  unlikely  was  the  question  of  war  or  peace  to  be  treated  with  calmness. 
But  there  was  little  hesitation,  five  days  later,  as  to  the  expression  of  an 
unanimous  opinion  of  the  public  sentiment  of  England  on  the  situation  of 
the  king  of  France  and  of  his  family.  Mr.  Sheridan  said,  '*  there  was  not 
one  man  of  any  description  or  party  who  did  not  deprecate,  and  who  would 
not  deplore,  the  fate  of  those  persecuted  and  unfortunate  victims,  should  the 
apprehended  catastrophe  take  place."  He  desired  some  expression  of  opinion 
that  might  avert  the  calami^  that  seemed  impending,  by  producing  an 
influence  on  the  public  mind  of  France.  Mr.  Burke  held  such  an  expression 
to  be  useless.  '^  The  king  was  in  the  custody  of  assassins,  who  were  both  his 
accusers  and  his  judges,  and  his  destruction  was  inevitable."  Mr.  Fox  asked 
whether  some  mode  could  not  be  proposed  for  obtaining  an  unanimous  vote 
of  both  Houses,  conveying  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  country  ?  Mr.  Pitt 
moved  that  there  be  laid  on  the  table  a  copy  of  the  instructions  of  the  17th 
of  August,  signifying  to  earl  Gower  that  he  should  quit  Paris.  That  docu- 
ment was  presented  on  the  21st,  when  Mr.  Pitt  said  that  he  had  at  first 
thought  that  the  best  mode  in  which  the  sense  of  that  House  could  be 
expressed  would  be  by  a  vote,  which  might  reach  the  whole  of  Europe,  and 
whose  influence  might  extend  to  France ;  but  he  had  since  doubted  whether  a 
strong  and  indignant  expression  of  opinion  might  not  hurry  on  the  com- 
mission of  the  very  crime  which  it  was  the  intention  of  that  House  to  exert 
their  influence  to  prevent.  He  thought  it  would  be  a  better  mode  simply  to 
allow  the  paper  to  remain  on  the  table  of  the  House.  That  paper,  our  readers 
will  have  seen,  expressed  an  earnest  and.  anxious  hope  that  the  royal  fiimily 
would  be  secure  from  any  acts  of  violence.*  Windham,  Fox,  Sheridan,  and 
Burke,  expressed  their  concurrence  in  the  proposal ;  and  no  one  was  more 
hearty  than  Fox  in  '^  condemning,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  the  pro- 
ceedings against  the  unfortunate  king  of  France."  But  this  expression  of 
the  imanimous  feeling  of  the  British  Parliament  evinced  no  determination 
on  the  one  side,  no  apprehension  on  the  other,  that  war  would  be  inevitable  if 
the  dreaded  event  took  place, — "  that  dreadful  and  final  consummation  which 
could  not  fail  to  excite  universal  horror  and  indignation,'* — to  use  the  words 
in  which  Mr.  Pitt  expressed  this  general  opinion.  But  horror  and  indig« 
nation  at  acts  affecting  the  domestic  condition  of  another  nation  are  no 
reasons  for  going  to  war.  An  armament  was  proposed ;  but  an  increase  of 
the  navy  did  not  necessarily  imply  war ;  and  Fox  declared  that  he  was  not 
willing  that  we  should  negotiate  unarmed. 

♦  i*n«,  p.  227. 
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Oa  theSGtb  of  December,  an  Alien  Bill  was  read  a  third  time  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  On  that  occasion  lord  Loughborough,  who,  in  f  ebruarj,  1792, 
was  opposed  to  the  mimstiy  of  Hr.  Pitt,  as  be  had  been  ajstenuilically 
opposed  since  the  defeat  of  the  Coalition,  expressed  himself  in  those  terms  of 
extreme  violence  against  the  contagion  of  French  principles,  which  assumed 
that  domestic  insurrection,  supported  by  foreign  aid,  was  an  evil  to  be  arerted 
eren  bj*  stronger  measures  than  this  Bill  for  the  regulation  of  Aliens.  Iiord 
Loughborough,  in  May,  was  ardently  labouring  to  promote  an  union  in 
administration  between  Pitt  and  Fox,  in  tho  hope  that  through  this  union  be 
might  obtain  the  Qreat  Seal.  That  negotiation  failed.*  The  intriguing  and 
ambitious  lawyer  was  now  labouring,  with  equal  ardour,  to  reach  the  same 
crowning  glory  of  his  professioDal  life,  by  inducing  a  large  number  of  the 
Wfaigs,  and  other  remnants  of  the  Coalition  ministry,  to  separate  from  Foi, 
and  support  the  administration  of  Pitt,  assuming  tbat  the  minister  would  be 
induced  to  depart  from  his  system  of  non-intervention  in  the  afiitin  of 
France,  and  at  once  adopt  the  war  policy  which  Burke  had  advocated 
with  such  perseTcring  vehemence,  Tbat  policy  would  involve  stringeDt 
measnrea  against  "  the  disaffected,"  under  which  convenient  term  the  alanoisti 
comprehended  all  those  who  advocated  Parliamentary  Heform,  and  who  did 
not  believe  that  improvement  was  identical  with  revolution.  The  course  of 
lord  Loughborough's  political  manoeuvres  has  been  made  tolerably  clear  bj 
the  revelations  of  recent  years  On  the  20th  of  December,  we  find,  the  duke 
of  Portland,  who  was  regarded  as  the  head  of  the  Whig  party,  decidedly 
against  lord  Loughborough  taking  the  Great  Seal  t  This  was  a  snGGeieiit 
intimation  that  the  time  was  not  yet  npe  for  Loughborongb  carrying  over  a 


L(ud  Loughboroogli. 


large  section  of  the  Opposition  to  the  support  of  the  Government.  On  the 
2Ist,  on  the  second  reai£ng  of  the  Alien  Bill,  the  duke  of  Portland,  although 
supporting  that  special  measure,  evinced  no  intention  of  giving  a  general 
support  to  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Pitt.  On  the  22nd,  it  was  stated  at  a  meeting 
of  that  portion  of  the  Whigs  who  had  adopted  the  opinions  of  Burke  that 
the  duke  was  of  opinion  that  it  was  not  yet  time  to  break   with   fox ;  bat 

•  Antt,  p.  K15.  t  lUImMibnrj— "Di»rl«,"  tc.  ToL  ii.  p,  147, 
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Loughborough  said  that  such  conduct,  inasmuch  as  they  were  considered  to 
belong  to  the  Portland  party,  involved  all  in  the  unpopularity  and  disgrace 
attending  Eox*s  principles.  Burke  said  that  the  duke  of  Portland  was  the 
instrument  of  Pox's  schemes,  or  rather  of  Fox's  abettors.  Burke  added» 
what  was  clearly  a  gross  injustice  to  his  old  friend,  that  those  abettors  had 
made  Pox  believe  that  a  government  like  ours  was  not  a  proper  one  for  great 
talents  to  display  themselves  in,  and  that  they  had  thus  made  him  approve 
the  Prench  Bevolution.*  On  the  23rd,  Loughborough  and  his  friends  looked 
over  the  Bed  Book,  and  found  that  they  could  reckon  upon  a  hundred 
and  seven  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  upon  forty  Peers,  who. 
would  concur  in  their  way  of  thinking,  and  unite  in  a  representation  to  the 
duke  of  Portland,  which  would  accomplish  the  desired  separation  from  For 
and  the  few  Whigs  that  he  continued  to  influence.f  Still  the  duke  hesitated 
to  declare  himself,  "  from  predilection  and  tenderness  to  Pox."  On  the  27th, 
Loughborough  wrote  to  Malmesbury  a  bitter  letter  of  complaint :  "  The  duke 
of  Portland  hesitates  whether  he  shall  withdraw  his  countenance  from  a  party 
formed  by  lord  Lansdowne,  Pox,  and  Grey,  under  the  auspices  of  Chauvelin."  J 
On  the  1st  of  January  Loughborough  was ''  eager  for  a  further  6claircissement 
with  the  duke,  and  for  laying  the  whole  before  the  public."  Malmesbury 
urged  him  to  wait  till  after  the  recess.  On  the  10th,  Loughborough  showed 
Malmesbury  a  letter  he  had  received  from  Dundas,  pressing  him  to  decide  as^ 
to  taking  the  Great  Seal,  "  saying  that  he  and  Pitt  had  abstained  renewing  the 
subject  for  some  time  past,  under  the  plea  that  there  were  still  hopes  of 
having  the  duke  of  Portland  ;  that  this  was  now  considered  to  be  at  an  end."  § 
The  astute  politician  was  still  disposed  to  wait  till  he  could  bring  over  the 
duke  of  Portland.  On  the  14th,  Loughborough  saw  Dundas,  and  told  him 
that  if  he  then  took  the  seals,  he  could  only  expect  that  forty  or  fifty  members 
would  join  the  government,  and  as  many,  now  with  the  government,  would 
probably  go  into  opposition.  On  the  20th,  Loughborough  had  an  interview 
of  an  hour  and  a  half  with  Pitt ;  and  he  reported  to  Malmesbury  that  war 
was  a  decided  measure ;  that  Pitt  saw  it  was  inevitable ;  and  that  the  sooner 
it  was  begun  the  better,  that  we  might  possess  ourselves  of  the  French 
islands ;  that  the  nation  was  disposed  for  war ;  that  we  were  in  much  greater 
forwardness  than  the  French ;  that  he  had  two  millions  in  hand.  ||  Very 
shortly  after  this  interview  lord  Loughborough  had  secured  the  adhesion  of 
the  duke  of  Portland ;  and  the*  reward  was  the  Great  Seal,  which  the  king 
delivered  to  him  on  the  28th  of  January.  If  it  be  necessary  to  seek  any 
other  immediate  cause  for  the  war,  than  the  conviction  of  a  political  neces- 
sity arising  out  of  the  inevitable  circumstances  of  the  time,  may  we  not 
believe  that  Mr.  Pitt  ceased  to  struggle  with  his  own  pacific  inclinations,, 
when  he  saw  that  a  warlike  policy  would  g^ve  him  a  greater  majority  in  Par- 
liament than  any  minister  had  previously  commanded  P  On  the  14th  of 
January,  he  had  not  this  assurance  in  the  position  which  lord  Loughborough 
held  with  the  war  party  of  the  Whigs.  On  the  20th  of  January,  lord 
Loughborough,  in  that  interview  of  an  hour  and  a  half,  was  no  doubt  secure 

•  Kalmesbury,  vol  ii.  p.  448.      t  Ibid.f  p.  450.     J  Ibid,,  p.  467. 
§  Hahneibiuy,  p.  466.     In  the  history  of  auch  transactioiiB,  exact  dates  are  importanU 
Lord  Campbell  giTes  the  4th  as  the  date  when  Loughborough  showed  this  letter, 
y  Ihid.,  p.  470. 
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obscure  republican  enthusiasts,  was  a  nightmare  that  onlj  disturbed  the  sleep 
of  alarmists — the  "  thoroughly  frightened,"  who  talked  as  familiarly  of  "  Fire, 
Pamine,  and  Slaughter,"  "  as  maids  of  thirteen  do  of  puppy-dogs."  These 
mistook  "  the  meetings  and  idle  rant  of  such  sedition  as  shrank  appalled  from 
the  sight  of  a  constable,  for  the  dire  murmuring  and  strange  consternation 

which  precedes  the  storm  or  earthquake  of  national  discord The  panic 

of  property  had  been  struck  in  Ihe  first  instance  for  party  purposes ;  and  when 
it  became  general,  its  propagators  caught  it  themselves,  and  ended  in  believing 
their  own  lie— even  as  the  bulia  in  Borodale  are  said  sometimes  to  run  mad 
with  the  echo  of  their  own  bellovnng."  ♦ 

The  state  of  public  opinion  in  England,  at  the  period  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  commencement  of  the  war,  may  be  traced  in  the  proceedings  of 
''*  Associations  in  support  of  the  Constitution,"  and  in  counter  resolutions  of 
Societies  such  as  those  which  Burke  denounced  in  1790.  These  Clubs,  really 
insignificant  in  themselves,  were  raised  into  importance  by  the  exaggerated 
alarm  of  the  '^  friends  of  established  law  and  peaceable  society,"  and  the 
inopportune  enthusiasm  of  the  advocates  of  parliamentary  reform.  At  a 
meeting  of  '^  Grentlemen  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  in  the  Strand,  November 
20,  1792,  John  Seeves,  Esq.,  in  the  chair,"  the  danger  was  set  forth  '^  to 
which  the  public  peace  and  order  are  exposed  by  the  circulation  of  mischievous 
opinions,  founded  upon  plausible  but  false  reasoning."  This  circulation  of 
dangerous  doctrines  was  alleged  to  be  mainly  carried  on  by  the  industry  of 
Clubs  and  Societies ;  and  these  opinions  were  held  to  be  conveyed  in  the 
terms,  "  The  Bights  of  Man — Liberty  and  Equality — No  King — No  Parlia- 
ment." On  the  29th  of  November  "  The  London  Corresponding  Society  " 
published  an  Address,  denouncing  ''  the  artifices  of  a  late  aristocratic  associa- 
tion ;  "  declaring  that  "  whoever  shall  attribute  to  us  the  expressions  of  No 
King — No  Parliament,  or  any  design  of  invading  the  property  of  other  men, 
is  guilty  of  a  wilful,  an  impudent,  and  a  malicious  fdsehood ;  "  but  adding, 
'''we  admit  and  we  declare  that  we  are  friends  to  Civil  Liberty,  and  therefore 
to  Natural  Equality,  both  of  which  we  consider  as  the  Bights  of  Man."  "  The 
Society  for  Constitutional  Information,"  on  the  14th  of  December,  resolved, 
that  it  disclaimed  the  idea  of  making  any  change  by  violence  and  public 
commotion ;  ''  but  that  it  trusts  to  the  good  sense  of  the  people,  when  they 
shall  be  fully  enlightened  on  the  subject,  to  procure,  without  disturbing  the 
public  tranquillity,  an  effectual  and  permanent  reform."  "  The  Society  of 
the  Friends  of  the  People,"  at  a  mee^g  on  the  15th  of  December,  at  which 
Samuel  Whitbread  took  the  chair,  held  themselves  bound  to  persevere  in 
their  endeavours  to  accomplish,  through  the  known  channeb  of  the  Consti- 
tution, an  effectual  reform  in  the  construction  of  the  House  of  Commons ; 
but  remonstrating  against  the  endeavours  **  to  confound  the  idea  of  a  reform 
in  parliament  with  that  of  disaffection  to  the  established  constitution  of  this 
kiugdom,  as  if  a  real  representation  of  the  Commons  were  incompatible  with 
the  security  of  a  limited  monarchy ;  as  if  the  Crown  were  not  safe  with  an 
iionest  unbiassed  House  of  Commons ;  or  as  if  the  idea  of  such  reform  had 
been  at  all  times  reprobated,  as  it  now  is,  by  those  who  occupy  the  highest 
station  of  profit  and  confidence  under  the  Crown."  f    At  this  period  of 

*  Coleridge— "Friend,**  Enay  I. 

t  For  theM  Tarioas  BesolutioDs,  &e.,  see  "  AnniuJ  RegUt<!r,*'  1798,  pp.  n55  to  IJO. 
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political  heat  the  trial  of  Thomas  Paine,  upon  a  prosecntioii  for  libel  ic 
publishing  ''  The  Eights  of  Man,*'  took  place  on  the  18th  of  December. 
"  No  one/'  says  lord  Campbell,  ''  could  justly  complain  of  it  as  an  infiringe- 
ment  of  public  liberty."  The  eloquent  defence  of  Erskine  did  not  influence 
the  decision  of  the  jury,  who  returned  a  verdict  of  Ghiilty,  -  even  without 
waiting  for  the  Attorney- Greneral  to  reply.  This  g^at  advocate  maintained 
as  the  basis  of  the  liberty  of  the  press,  *'  that  every  man  not  intending  to 
mislead,  but  seeking  to  enlighten  others  with  what  his  own  reason  and 
conscience,  however  erroneously,  have  dictated  to  him  as  a  truth,  maj  address 
himself  to  the  universal  reason  of  a  whole  nation,  either  upon  the  subject  of 
government  in  general  or  upon  that  of  our  own  particuL^  country."  Eat 
the  argument  was  too  broad  for  those  excited  times.  The  clamour  against 
the  republican  had  already  condemned  his  book,  in  some  respects  very  justly. 
At  the  time  of  this  trial  Paine  was  a  member  of  the  National  Convention 
of  France ;  and  he  took  occasion  to  write  an  insolent  letter  to  the  Attomev* 
General,  in  which  he  says, ''  The  duty  I  am  now  engaged  in  is  of  too  much 

importance  to  permit  me  to  trouble  myself  about  your  prosecution 

The  time,  sir,  is  becoming  too  serious  to  play  with  court  prosecutions  and 
sport  with  national  rights.    The  terrible  examples  that  have  taken  place  her» 
upon  men  who,  less  than  a  year  ago,  thought  themselves  as  secure  as  any 
prosecuting  judge,  jury,  or  Attorney- General  can  now  do  in  England,  ought 
to  have  some  weight  with  men  in  your  situation."     The  Attorney- General 
read  this  letter  to  prove  the  authorship  of  the  "  Eights  of  Man,"  therein 
avowed  by  Paine ;  but  it  was  quite  clear  that  language  such  as  this  would 
ensure  the  conviction  of  this  furious  democrat,  who  thus  threatened  with  the 
perils  of  the  lamp-post  and  the  guillotine  those  who  were  discharging  their 
constitutional  functions.     Still  less  would  a  jury  bear  the  scurrilous  allusions 
to  ''  Mr.  Guelph  and  his  profligate  sons."    The  king  was  at  this  time  almost 
universally  popular.    The  mistakes  of  the  early  years  of  his  reign,  when  he 
sought  to  govern  by  secret  influence  and  favouritism,  had  been  forgotten. 
The  odium  attached  to  his  pertinacity  in  the  American  war  had  been  chiefly 
confined  to  statesmen,  who  addressed  themselves  to  the  reason  and  justice  of 
the  few  rather  than  to  the  passions  of  the  many.  The  coalition  had  been  dis- 
tasteful to  the  people ;  and  the  young  minister  chosen  by  the  king  bad  fully 
vindicated  the  choice.    The  example  of  the  court  had  produced  a  considerable 
reformation  in  the  manners  of  the  higher  classes ;  open  profligacy  was  a  bar 
to  royal  favour.     The  simple  tastes  of  the  king;   his  domestic  piety  and 
decorum  ;  his  habitual  attention  to  the  best  pursuits  of  a  country  gentleman 
in  his  love  of  agriculture ;  his  unrestrained  intercourse  with  his  subjects  on 
public  occasions ;   even  his  garrulity  and  familiar  curiosity,  made  him  really 
an  object  of  affectionate  attachment  to  the  great  bulk  of  the  people.     They 
did  not  believe  him  to  be  a  great  king,  but  they  knew  him  to  be  a  good  king» 
as  far  as  they  could  judge  of  royal  attributes.    His  narrow  views  upon  large 
political  questions,  such  as  that  of  the  admission  of  Eoman  Catholics  to  citil 
offices,  were  a  recommendation  to  the  majority.    They  probably  had  no  veiy 
exalted  opinion  of  his  understanding ;   which,  however,  was  far  more  acute 
than  it  has  been  the  fashion  to  regard  it  in  very  recent  years.     They  laughed 
at  the  ribaldry  of  Peter  Pindar ;  but  they  were  not  convinced  by  it  that  their 
king  was  a  simpleton — because  he  was  exhibited  at  Whitbread'a  brew^v 
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exclaiming,  "  What's  this  ?  has,  hae !  what's  that  ?  what's  this  ?  what's 
that?"  or,  as  hunting  with"  Parson  Young,"  and  when  a  fatal  accident 
occurred  to  his  reverend  friend,  ejacukting,  "  What,  what  ?  Young  dead  ? 
Take  him  up,  and  put  him  home  to  hed ;"  or  learning  from  the  widow  of  Salt- 
hill  the  waj  to  catch  a  mouse  in  a  trap  haited  with  toasted  cheese ;  or  taking 
shelter  in  a  farm-kitchen,  and  making  the  discovery  how  the  apple  got  into 
the  dumpling.  These  were  not  the  things  to  ahate  one  jot  of  the  king's 
popularity — perhaps  they  increased  it.  The  sneer  of  Paine  at  the  "  capacity 
of  Mr.  Guelph  "  fell  harmless.  The  king  had  courage  and  common  sense — 
qualities  perhaps  more  important  to  a  constitutional  sovereign  than  great 
intellectual  refinement.  The  nation  clung  to  bim  as  representing  the  prin- 
ciples most  antagonistic  to  French  philosophy. 

The  Alien  Bill,  which  had  been  read  a  third  time  in  the  House  of  Lofds, 
was  read  a  second  time  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  28th  of  December. 
On  that  occasion,  Burke  "  mentioned  the  circumstance  of  three  thousand 
daggers  having  been  bespoke  at  Birmingham  by  an  Englishman,  of  which 
seventy  had  been  delivered.  It  was  not  ascertained  how  many  of  these  were 
to  be  exported,  and  how  many  were  intended  for  home  consumption."  The 
Parliamentary  History  then  adds,  "  here  Mr.  Burke  drew  out  a  dagger  which 
he  had  kept  concealed,  and  with  much  vehemence  of  action  threw  it  on  the 
floor."  The  orator,  pointing  to  the  dagger,  said,  "  This  is  what  you  are  to 
^ain  with  an  alliance  with  France ;  wherever  their  principles  are  introduced 
their  practice  must  follow."  *  The  Alien  Bill,  after  much  debate,  was  passed 
on  the  4th  of  January.  On  the  7th  of  that  month,  M.  Chauvelin,  styling 
himself  "  minister  plenipotentiary  from  the  French  Eepublic,"  addressed  a 
Note  to  lord  Grenville,  remonstrating  against  this  Bill  as  a  violation  of  the 
Treaty  of  Commerce,  by  which  the  subjects  of  the  two  nations  had  liberty 
to  come  and  go  freely  and  securely  without  licence  or  passport.  He  says, 
'*  It  is  thus  that  the  British  government  has  first  chosen  to  break  a  treaty  to 
which  England  owes  a  great  part  of  its  actual  prosperity,  burthensome  to 
France."  Lord  Grenville  returned  the  Note,  stating  that  M.  Chauvelin  had 
therein  assumed  a  character  which  is  not  acknowledged  ;  he  being  in  '*  no 
otherwise  accredited  to  the  king  than  in  the  name  of  his  most  Christian 
Majesty."  In  a  letter  of  4;he  9th  of  January,  lord  Grenville  stated,  as  he 
had  stated  in  a  private  conversation  of  the  29th  of  November,  that  ''  he 
would  not  decline  receiving  non-official  communications,  which,  without 
deciding  the  question  either  of  the  acknowledgment  of  the  new  government 
in  France,  or  of  receiving  a  minister  accredited  by  her,  might  offer  the  means 
of  removing  the  misunderstanding  which  already  manifested  itself  between 
the  two  countries."  On  the  18th  M.  Chauvelin  informed  lord  Grenville 
that  the  Executive  Council,  "  to  discard  every  reproach  of  having  stopped,  by 
the  mere  want  of  formality,  a  negotiation  on  the  success  of  which  the 
tranquillity  of  two  gi|^t  nations  is  depending,  have  taken  the  resolution  of 
sending  letters  of  credence  to  citizen  Chauvelin,  which  would  iiimish  him  the 
means  of  treating  in  all  the  severity  of  diplomatic  forms."  He  then  enters 
into  the  various  points  of  difference,  and  thus  concludes :  "  If  the  explana- 
tions of  France  appear  insufficient,  and  if  we  are  still  obliged  to  hear  a 

•  "Pirliamentary  History,"  vol  xxx.  col.  189.     Sm  Note  to  this  ChApter. 
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haughty  language;  if  hostile  preparations  are  continued  in  the  English  ports; 
after  having  exhausted  every  means  to  preserve  peace,  we  will  prepare  for 
irar."     Lord  Grenville,  still  protesting  against  the  unofficial  form  of  the 
notifications,  answers  that  "a  threat  of   declaring  war   against    England, 
because  she  thinks  proper  to  augment  her  forces,  as  well  as  a  declaration  of 
breaking  a  solemn  treaty,  because  England  has  adopted,  for  her  own  securitj, 
precautions  of  the  same  nature  as  those  which  are  already  established  in 
France,*  could  neither  of  them  be  considered  in  any  other  light  than  that  of 
new  offences,  which,  while  they  subsisted,  would  preclude  all  negotiation." 
On  the  17th  of  January,  M.  Chauvelin  required  to  be  informed  whether  his 
Britannic  majesty  would  recoive  his  letters  of  credence ;  and  on  the  20th 
lord  Grenville  replied,  "  I  am  to  inform  you,  that  his  majesty  does  not  think 
fit,  under  the  present  circumstances,  to  receive  those  letters  ;*'  and  he  added 
that, ''  after  what  has  just  passed  in  France,"  M.  Chauvelin  must  return,  as  a 
private  person,  to  the  general  mass  of  foreigners  in  England.     On  the  17th 
of  January  a  majority  of  the  National  Convention  had  pronounced  for  the 
death  of  the  king  of  Prance.     "  What  had  just  passed  "   in   France  was 
followed  up  on  the  21st  by  the  execution  of  Louis ;  and  on  the  24th  M. 
Chauvelin  was  ordered,  by  direction  of  the  king  in  council,  to  retire  from 
this  country  within  eight  days. 

We  have  to  take  up  the  thread  of  a  painful  narrative,  from  the  time  when 
the  king  went  back  to  the  Temple,  after  having  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the 
Convention  on  the  11th  of  December.  He  named  two  persons  as  his  counsel 
— Target,  and  Tronchet.  Target  had  a  cowardly  dread  of  accepting  the 
offer,  and  his  place  was  taken  by  the  venerable  Midesherbes,  who  volunteered 
his  services  to  the  President  of  the  Convention,  saying,  that  he  had  been 
twice  called  to  the  councils  of  Louis,  when  to  serve  him  was  an  object  of 
ambition ;  and  that  he  owed  him  the  same  service  when  it  might  be  con- 
sidered dangerous.  With  Malesherbes  and  Tronchet,  Des^ze  was  associated. 
There  was  no  impediment  offered  to  their  free  consultations  with  the  king ; 
and  a  fortnight  was  spent  in  preparations  for  the  defence.  On  the  26th  of 
December,  the  king  again  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  Convention.  Deseze 
conducted  the  defence.  His  arguments  were  logical,  but  he  was  unequal  to 
the  task  of  moving  an  assembly  that  was  swayed  more  by  passion  and  senti- 
ment than  by  reason.  He  said,  "  History  will  sit  in  judgment  on  your 
judgment,  and  the  judgment  of  history  will  be  the  judgment  of  ages."  His 
Will,  which  the  suffering  king  made  before  this  conclusion  of  a  pretended 
trial  the  issue  of  which  was  pre-determined,  is  sufficient  to  fix  the  judgment 
of  History  as  to  the  personal  character  of  this  kind-hearted  king.  In  this 
solemn  document,  vmtten  on  the  25th  of  December,  he  says,  "  I  recommend 
my  son,  if  he  has  the  misfortime  to  become  king,  to  remember  that  he  owo» 
himself  to  the  happiness  of  his  fellow-citizens ;  to  forget  all  hatred  and 
resentment,  and  especially  that  which  relates  to  the  misfortunes  and  sorrovs 
I  now  undergo."  It  was  with  perfect  consistency  that  Louis  declared,  in  the 
few  words  that  he  addressed  to  the  Convention  after  his  counsel  had  spoken, 
that  his  greatest  grief  was  that  he  should  have  been  accused  of  wishing  to 

*  The  system  of  passports,  introduced  daring  the  Bevolation,  was  rigidly  applied  to  Britk^ 
subjects,  in  contraTeniion  of  the  treaty  of  commerce. 
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ahed  the  blood  of  his  people — "  1,  who  hare  exposed  mjeelf  in  order  to  avert 
the  ahedding  of  one  drop  of  their  blood."  Tor  man^  days  there  were  stormy 
diMusaioDS  id  the  ConTentiou,  on  propositions  made  bj  those  who  were  afraid 
to  declare  Louis  not  guilty,  but  who  wished  to  save  him  without  com- 
promising themselves.  One  proposed  that  the  Convention  should  decide  on 
the  guQt  of  Louis,  but  refer  to  the  primary  assemhliea  the  question  of  his  death 
or  hm  exile.  The  principal  Oirondins,  speaking  through  their  great  orator, 
Tergniaud,  proposed  that  the  judgment  which  should  be  pronounced  upon 
Louis,  whether  that  of  Quilty  or  N'ot  Guilty,  should  be  submitted  to  the 
ratification  of  the  people.  It  was  at  lengtii  decided  that  three  questions 
should  be  deteruiiiied  by  the  vote  at  the  tribune  of  each  member,  on  the 
appel  nominal, — the  call  by  name.  Upon  the  first  question,  put  on  the  15th 
of  January,  "  Is  Louis  Capet  guilty  of  conspiracy  against  the  liberty  of  the 


nation,  and  of  attempts  against  the  general  security  of  the  state,"  air 
hundred  and  eighty-three  members  replied,  "  Tes,  Louia  is  guilty."  On  the 
second  question,  "  Shall  tbe  decision  of  the  Convention  he  submitted  to  the 
ratification  of  the  people,"  two  hundred  and  eighty-one  voted  for  the  appeal ; 
four  hundred  and  twenty-three  against  it.  The  third  question,  "  What  shall 
be  the  sentence,"  was  to  he  decided  on  the  morrow.  The  CouTention  during 
the  whole  of  that  day  had  been  occupied  with  various  preliminary  discussions, 
especially  upon  a  proposition  that  two-thirds  of  the  votes  should  be  necessary 
to  constitute  a  majority.  This  proposition  was  rejected.  It  was  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evening  before  the  Totii^  commenced.  The  fearful  ceremony 
whicb  every  member  had  to  go  through  in  the  presence  of  a  blood-thirsty 
audience  in  the  galleries,  and  a  furious  mob  without  doors,  was  continued 
through  the  night,  and  was  renewed  the  next  day.  The  greater  number  of 
the  Qirondins,  including  Vergniaud,  joined  the  Mountain,  in  voting  for  the 
sentence  of  Death.  The  one  Prince  of  the  blood,  who  bad  laid  down  his 
title  to  become  a  member  of  the  Convention,  voted  for  Death.*    The  one 
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Eoglisbman  who  bad  been  elected  a  Deputy,  Thomas  Paine,  Toted  £or 
imprisonmeiit,  and  banishment  at  the  peace.  It  was  late  at  night  before  the 
votes  were  counted.  Three  himdred  and  eightj-scTen  were  for  death  without 
any  condition;  three  hundred  and  thirty-four  were  for  imprisonment  <»i 
conditional  death.  Yergniaud,  as  President,  declared  the  sentence.  On 
the  19th  the  question  was  put, ''  Shall  the  execution  of  the  sentence  of  Louis 
Capet  be  deferred  ?  "  For  the  suspension  of  the  sentence  there  were  three 
hundred  and  ten  members;  for  its  immediate  execution  there  were  three 
hundred  and  eighty.  On  the  20th  of  January,  the  decision  of  the  ConTcc- 
tion  was  officially  communicated  to  Louis.  He  requested  a  delaj  of  three 
days  to  prepare  himself  to  appear  before  his  Maker ;  he  requested  that  he 
should  have  a  priest,  whose  name  he  wrote  down;  he  requested  to  see  his 
family  without  witnesses,  and  that  they  might  be  allowed  to  leave  France. 
The  Convention  refused  the  respite.  They  granted  the  priest,  and  ^e 
permission  to  see  his  family,  which  permission  the  brutal  Commune  refoaed 
to  have  carried  out,  causing  them  to  be  watched  through  a  glass-door.  Thej 
''  authorized  the  Executive  Coimcil  to  reply  to  Louis,  that  the  nation,  alwajs 
magnanimous  and  always  just,  would  consider  the  situation  of  his  fiunily." 
We  spare  our  readers  the  heart-rending  detaOs  of  the  parting  of  the  Hng 
with  his  wife,  his  son  and  daughter,  and  his  sister.  The  priest  that  Louis 
liad  chosen  was  the  Abbd  Edgeworth.  He  attended  the  king  to  the  scaffdd; 
and  as  the  knife  of  the  guillotine  was  about  to  faU,  exclaimed,  **  Son  of 
St.  Louis,  ascend  to  heaven.**  This  tragedy  was  completed  at  ten  o'dockaf 
the  morning  of  the  21st  of  January. 

On  the  28th  of  January  a  message  was  delivered  to  parliament,  in  whidi 
the  king  stated  the  indispensable  necessity  of  a  further  augmentation  of 
forces  by  sea  and  land,  the  correspondence  between  lord  G^renville  aod 
M.  Chauvelin  having  been  at  the  same  time  presented.  Mr.  Pitt  mo?ed 
an  Address  of  thanks,  of  which  the  following  passages  appear  to  have  shut 
the  door  to  any  further  negotiation  with  the  existing  government  of 
France : — 

''  To  offer  to  his  Majesty  our  heartfelt  condolence  on  the  atrocious  act 
lately  perpetrated  at  Paris,  which  must  be  viewed  by  every  nation  in  Europe 
as  an  outrage  on  religion,  justice,  and  humanity;  and  as  a  stnking  and 
-dreadful  example  of  the  effect  of  principles  which  lead  to  the  violation  d 
the  most  sacred  duties,  and  are  utterly  subversive  of  the  peace  and  order  of 
all  civil  society. 

<*  To  assure  his  Majesty,  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  not  to  be  sensible  of 
the  views  of  aggrandizement  and  ambition,  which,  in  violation  of  repeated 
and  solemn  professions,  have  been  openly  manifested  on  the  part  of  'Fnnce, 

of  the  most  profligate  men  of  Europe,  tlie  prince  of  Wales  and  the  doke  of  Orleans.  When  tlui 
iady  nrged  the  doke  to  rote  for  the  dellTerance  of  his  cousin,  the  king,  he  said  sneezinglj, 
**  Certunly,  and  for  my  own  death."  He  suhsequently  said,  **he  thought  the  king  had  heea 
guilty  hy  forfeiting  his  word  to  the  nation,  yet  nothing  should  induce  hun  to  vote  against  him" 
on  the  final  question  of  his  sentence.  After  the  execution  of  Louis,  Mrs.  KUiott  said  to  the  doke, 
*'Tou,  monseignenr,  will  die,  like  the  poor  king,  on  the  scaffold;*  The  duke  replied,  **The 
king  has  been  tried,  and  he  is  no  more.  I  could  not  prevent  his  death.  ....  I  ooold  not 
aToid  doing  what  I  bare  done.  I  am,  perhaps,  more  to  be  pitied  than  yoa  caa  form  an  idea  c£ 
I  am  more  a  slare  of  faction  than  anybody  in  France.  But  from  this  instant  let  ns  diw  thi 
subject."— pp.  117-118-127. 
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ftod  whicU  are  coniiected  vitli  the  propagation  of  principlcB  iDcotnpatible 
with  the  exiHteuce  of  all  just  and  regular  government:  that,  under  the 
present  circumatanceH,  we  consider  a  TigorouH  and  effectual  opposition  to 
these  views  as  eBseutial  to  the  security  of  everything  which  is  moat  dear  and 
valuable  to  ns  as  a  nation,  and  to  the  future  tranquillity  and  safety  of  all 
other  countries." 


auwUaaofL(Hl*:LVl.    Fnm  IkbliMti  HUtoi  Iqnai  de  la  lUmlaUon  FrutMiM. 


St  BUBEX  AKI)  THE  DAOOKB.  pTIl 

NOTE  ON  THE  DAOGER^CEKB  IN  THE  HO0SE  OF  OOMMONEL 


Lofd  Eldon,  tlieii  Sir  Jolm  Scott,  in  &  letter  to  bii  brotbet  of  tho  17tlt  Januij, 
aiyw,  "  Ton  would  Iimt  of  the  dagger  vrbidi  Bnrite  exhlUted  in  the  Booe  at 
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Commons.  I  have  got  the  pattern  specimen  of  that  order,  which  1  shall  keep 
OS  a  great  curiosity."  In  a  note  to  Twiss's  life  of  Lord  Eldon,  the  inheritor  of 
his  title  says,  *^  On  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon's  death  I  found  witii  his  papers  the 
dagger  which,  from  conversations  with  him  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  I  had 
understood  to  be  the  one  thrown  down  by  Burke  in  the  House  of  Commons." 
But  it  appears  that  there  were  two  specimens  of  this  Birmingham  manufacture,  one 
of  which  was  in  the  possession  of  Sir  Charles  Montolieu  Lamb,  the  son  of  Sir  James 
Bland  Burgess,  who  was  at  that  period  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  the  Foreign 
Department.  The  dagger-scene  was  the  subject  of  a  famous  caricature  by  Gillray  ; 
and  so  characteristic  a  likeness  of  Burke  was  never  produced  as  in  this  sketch. 

This  dagger-scene  was  in  some  respects  a  matter-of-fact  affair— elevated  into  an 
approach  to  sublimity  by  the  imagination  of  the  orator,  and,  like  many  other 
sublime  actions,  treading  close  upon  the  ridiculous.  It  certainly,  upon  the  face  of 
the  thing,  does  appear  a  proper  subject  for  caricature,  when  the  man  upon  whom 
the  eyes  of  all  Europe  were  fixed, — ^who  at  that  moment  exercised  more  influence 
over  public  opinion,  than  any  speaker  or  writer  who  ever  existed, — a  grave  man 
well-stricken  in  years, — should  draw  out  a  dagger  from  his  pocket,  and  cast  it  upon 
the  floor  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  occurrence  has  been  called  ^*  a  stroke  of 
oratorical  acting ;"  but  it  appears,  from  the  drcomstantial  account  by  Sir  Charles 
Lamb,  that  Burke's  possession  of  the  dagger  was  an  accidental  occurrence,  and 
that  the  ''  acting"  was  at  any  rate  unpremeditated.  This  dagger,  ''  a  foot  long  in 
the  blade,  and  about  five  inches  in  the  handle,  of  coarse  worknumship,  and  might 
serve  either  as  a  dagger  or  a  pike-head,"  according  to  Sir  Charles  Lamb,  *'  was 
sent  to  a  manufacturer  at  Birmingham,  as  a  pattern,  with  an  order  to  make  a 
large  quantity  like  it.  At  that  time  the  order  seemed  so  suspicious,  that,  instead 
of  executing  it,  he  came  to  London  and  called  on  my  father  at  the  Secretary  of 
State's  office,  to  inform  him  of  it,  and  ask  his  advice  ;  and  he  left  the  pattern  with 
him.  Just  after,  Mr.  Burke  called,  on  his  way  to  the  House  of  Commons  ;  and 
upon  my  father  mentioning  the  thing  to  him,  borrowed  the  dagger,  to  show  in  tho 
House.  They  walked  down  to  the  House  together ;  and  when  Mr.  Burke  had 
made  his  speech,  my  father  took  the  dagger  again,  and  kept  it  as  a  curiocity." 
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Betntptct  of  Indian  A&in  fiom  17SG— Lord  CoinwaUii  QomiHir-OeDerml — Declmnbay  83^ 
War  with  Tippo(»— Betroit  of  Coninllij  in  1790 — Ckptnra  of  Seringapfttuii  in  ITtl— 
FewM  with  Tippoo — The  Frcndi  Wnt  India  liUndi — Ketinpeet  of  IKMoreriM  im  tLt 
Padfic— Otabeite~Nev  ZoUaod— Kev  8aath  Walea— Canada — Kilitur  aad  Ban) 
BitaUiahmenta  of  Qnat  Biitain — Fiance  declare*  War. 

It  ia  desirable  at  this  point,  when  oar  coimti;  was  about  to  enter  upODk 
war  which  developed  eventH  of  nnexanipled  interest,  to  take  a  brief  Tiew  of 
Bome  circomstaiices  which  mky  explain  her  poeition,  without  interruption  t» 
tbe  progress  of  the  general  narratire  of  her  histoty. 

Let  us  first  take  up  the  thread  of  Indian  affairs  at  the  point  at  whidi  «e 
left  them  at  the  close  ot  the  administration  of  Hastinga  in  1785. 

The  India  Bill  of  Mr.  Pitt,  while  it  gave  the  Govemoi^  General  of  Caleutta 
Bupreme  suthori^  orer  the  other  two  Presidencies,  restricted  him  from  eom- 
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mencing  hostilities  against  any  native  prince,  or  from  taking  certain  pro- 
ceedings likely  to  lead  to  hostilities,  without  the  express  permission  of  the 
Court  of  Directors.  In  1786  lord  Comwallis  was  appointed  Govemor- 
Oeneral ;  and  he  having  objected  that  the  limited  powers  of  that  officer 
prevented  his  efficiency,  a  measure  was  carried  which  gave  greater  authority 
to  the  Governor-General  to  act,  in  cases  of  emergency,  without  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Supreme  Council  of  Calcutta.  For  the  first  year  and  a-half  of 
lord  Comwallis's  administration,  he  was  enabled  to  give  his  uninterrupted 
attention  to  administrative  improvements,  in  matters  of  finance  especially. 
At  the  end  of  1787,  his  tranquillity  was  somewhat  disturbed.  He  writes, 
"  The  great  warlike  preparations  of  Tippoo,  and  the  reports  transmitted  me 
by  sir  Arch.  Campbell  that  he  meditated  an  attack  upon  me,  and  that  he 
would  be  assisted  by  the  Erench,  made  me  tremble  for  my  plans  of  economy 
and  reform.  The  storm  is,  however,  blown  over."*  At  this  period  the 
Governor-General  was  not  very  well  prepared  for  warlike  operations. 
The  appearance  of  the  native  troops,  he  said,  gave  him  the  greatest  satis- 
faction ;  but  "  the  Company's  European  troops  are  such  miserable  wretches 
that  I  am  ashamed  to  acknowledge  them  for  countrymen :  out  of  the  six 
battalions  I  do  not  think  that  I  could  complete  one  that  would  be  fit  for 
service."  In  the  temporary  apprehension  of  a  war  with  France  in  1787,  the 
British  government  desired  to  send  four  regiments  to  India  in  the  Company's 
ships.  The  alarm  soon  came  to  an  end ;  but  the  government  at  home  did 
not  think  it  safe  to  leave  the  defence  of  India  solely  to  sepoys  and  to  the 
Company's  inefficient  European  troops.  The  Board  of  Control  resolved, 
therefore,  to  send  out  the  foiir  regiments  at  the  charge  of  the  Company  for 
transport  and  maintenance ;  and  the  Company  as  stoutly  refused  to  bear  the 
-charge.  Mr.  Pitt,  on  the  25th  of  February,  1788,  brought  in  a  Bill  "  for 
removing  any  doubt  respecting  the  power  of  the  commissioners  for  the  affairs 
of  India,  to  direct  that  the  expense  of  raising,  transporting,  and  maintaining 
such  troops  as  may  be  judged  necessary  for  the  security  of  the  British 
territories  and  possessions  in  the  East  Indies,  should  be  defrayed  out  of  the 
revenues  arising  from  the  said  territories  and  possessions."  This  proposition 
gave  rise  to  animated  debates  in  both  Houses.  It  was  contended  that  there 
would  be  an  end  to  the  East  India  Company  and  all  their  property  if  such  a 
Bill  were  passed.  Mr.  Fox  declared  that  the  Declaratory  Bill  was  **  an 
insidious  attempt  to  assume  the  same  powers  that  his  Bill  would  have  given 
to  his  Board  of  Commissioners,  but  in  a  manner  less  open  and  much  more 
dangerous  to  the  Constitution."  The  real  bearing  of  the  question  was 
expressed  in  a  pleasantry  of  sir  James  Johnstone :  ''  The  present  dispute  wbb 
a  matrimonial  quarrel  between  lord  Control  and  lady  Leadenhall.  He 
considered  himself  as  a  justice  of  peace  before  whom  the  parties  had  come  to 
make  up  their  differences :  he  was  always  disposed  to  side  against  power,  and 
should  give  in  favour  of  the  lady.  He  saw  no  reason  why  lord  Control 
should  be  allowed  to  rob  lady  Leadenhall  of  her  pin-money."  f  The  Bill 
^i-as  passed. 

At  the  beginning  of  February,  1790,  earl  Comwallis  wrote  to  his  brother, 

*  Coniwallis'B  ''Ck)rre8pondeiice,"  toI.  L  p.  816. 
t  "ParlianMnUnr  Histoi?,'*  toI.  xxtu.  ooL  109. 
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the  bishop  of   Lichfield  and   CoTentrj, — ^"The  unproroked   attadk   which 
Tippoo  has  made  upon  our  aiij  the  Bajah  of  TraTsnoore  has,  much  against 

mj  inclination,  forced  us  into  a  war. It  is  a  meLmcholj  task  to  write 

this,  and  to  see  all  the  effects  of  mj  economy,  and  the  regalation  of  the 
finances  which  cost  me  so  much  labour,  destroyed  in  a  few  months.*'  *    On 
the  29th  of  December,  1789,  Tippoo  had  stormed  the  lines  of  oar  allj.    No 
one  of  the  native  princes  was  so  formidable  as  Tippoc.     Sis  dooimioiis  of 
Mysore  were  very  extensive,  and  were  fully  populated   bj    Hindoos  and 
Mohammedans.     Many  places  were  strongly  fortified.      His  csTalij  were 
those  that  had  swept  the  Camatic  in  1780,  as  ^  a  whirlwind  ;*'   his  artilleiT 
was  formidable,  consisting  of  heavy  ordnance  drawn  by  elephsmts.     To  assist 
in  carrying  on  the  eontest  against  this  unscrupulous  despot,  Comwaliis  e<m- 
duded  alliances  with  the  Peishwa  of  the  Mahrattas,  and  the  ^izam  of  tiie 
Deccan.     General  Meadows  commanded  the  British  army  in  the  Camatic, 
and  general  Abercrombie  the  army  formed  in  the  presidencj  of  Bengal 
Tippoo  was  compelled  to  return  to  his  capital  of  Seringapatam  ;  but  notbing 
decisive  against  his  power  was  effected  in  1790.     On  the  29th  of  Januarr, 
1791,  lord  Comwaliis  assumed  the  command  of  the  army,  and  mored  fnan 
Yellout  towards  Yellore,  with  the  intention  of  penetrating  to  the  heart  of 
Tippoo's  dominions.     On  the  5th  of  March  he  invested  Bangalore,  about  two 
hundred  miles  from  Madras.     On  the  march  thither,  some  shameful  acts  of 
pillage  had  been  committed,  which,  in  a  Greneral  Order,  lord  Comwaliis 
described  as  ''  shocking  and  disgraceful  outrages " — ^as  "  scenes  of  honor, 
which,  if  they  should  be  suffered  to  continue,  must  defeat  all  our  hopes  of 
success,  and  blast  the  British  name  with  infamy.*'     They  were  repres^  bj 
prompt  measures  of  severity  towards  the  marauders.    Bangalore  was  takt3 
by  storm  on  the  21st  of  March.    The  army  then  moved  forward ;  and  on  the 
13th  of  May  took  up  a  position  at  Ariken  on  the  banks  of  the  Caveri, 
within  nine  miles  of  Seringapatam.    Having  crossed  the  river,  Comwaliis 
attacked  Tippoo  on  the  15th,  and  obtained  a  victory,  driving  the  Mysoreans 
to  seek  refuge  under  the  guns  of  their  capital.    The  city  was  within  viev; 
but  Comwaliis  was  not  strong  enough  to  besiege  it.    The  expected  con- 
tingent of  the  Mahrattas  had  not  arrived.    Abercrombie  was  at  Periapatam, 
with  ample  stores  of  provisions ;  whilst  the  army  of  Comwaliis  was  suffenrg 
severe  privations.    They  could  not  effect  a  junction,  although  Comwaliis,  in 
the  hope  of  doing  so,  had  moved  up  the  Caveri  to  Caniambaddj.     In  a 
private  letter  to  his  brother,  the  Grovemor- Greneral  describes  the  causes  of 
the  retreat  which  he  was  now  compelled  to  make :  '*  I  wish  to  tell  yon  that 
my  health  has  not  suffered,  although  my  spirits  are  almost  worn  oat,  and  that 
if  1  cannot  soon  overcome  Tippoo,  1  think  the  plagues  and  the  mortificatioxiB 
of  this  most  diffictdt  war  will  overcome  me.    You  will  have  heard  that  after 
beating  Tippoo's  army,  and  driving  him  into  the  island  of  Seringapatam,  1 
was  obliged, — ^by  the  famine  which  prevailed  amongst  our  followers,  and 
cspeciaUy  the   bullock-drivers,  by  the    sudden  and  astonishing    mortality 
amongst  our  cattle,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  forage  and  a  contagious  dis- 
temper which  unhappily  attacked  them  when  they  were  too  weak  to  resist  it« 
and  by  the  unexpected  obstacles  to  my  forming  a  junction  with  general 

*  '*  Gorreipoiideiiee,"  toL  I  p.  494. 
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Abercrombie,  in  time  to  attempt  the  enterprize  before  tbe  rising  of  the 
river^ — to  destroy  my  battering  guns  and  to  relinquish  the  attack  of  Seringa- 
patam  until  the  conclusion  of  the  rains.  Had  the  numerous  Mahratta  army, 
which  joined  me  on  the  26th  of  May  unexpect^edly  and  without  my  having 
received  the  smallest  previous  notice,  arrived  a  fortnight  sooner,  our  success 
would  have  been  complete,  and  that  event  which  Mr.  Erancis  and  Mr. 
Hippesley  seem  so  much  to  apprehend — ^the  destruction  of  Tippoo's  power — 
wonld  have  actually  taken  place.  It  is,  however,  much  crippled ;  and  if  he 
should  not  propose  during  the  present  rains  such  terms  as  the  Allies  can 
reasonably  accept,  I  trust  we  shiJl  take  such  precautions  as  will  render  our 
next  move  to  Seringapatam  effectual."  * 

The  next  move  to  Seringapatam  was  effectual.  Beinforcements  had  been 
sent  out  from  England ;  and  during  the  autumn  all  the  lines  of  commu- 
nication for  another  march  upon  the  capital  of  Tippoo  had  been  opened. 
Some  of  the  strong  hill  forts,  especially  Sevemdroog  and  Octradroog,  had 
been  stormed  and  taken  by  the  troops  under  general  Meadows.  On  the 
25th  of  January,  Comwallis,  with  22,000  men,  had  united  his  force  to  the 
troops  of  the  Nizam  and  the  Mahrattas,  and  commenced  his  march  from 
Sevemdroog.  On  the  5th  of  Eebruary  he  encamped  about  six  miles  north- 
ward of  Seringapatam.  The  Mysorean  army  was  encamped  nnder  its  walls. 
It  amounted  to  5000  horse  and  40,000  foot.  The  city  was  defended  by  three 
strong  lines  of  works  and  redoubts,  in  which  800  pieces  of  artillery  were 
planted.  Comwallis  reconnoitred  these  lines  on  the  morning  of  the  6th,  and 
determined  to  storm  them  that  night,  with  his  own  army,  without  commu- 
nicating his  plan  to  his  allies.  At  eight  o'clock  the  British  moved  in  three 
columns  to  the  attack,  one  column  being  led  by  Comwallis  himself.  The 
moon  was  shining  brilliantly ;  but  the  sun  of  the  next  day  was  declining 
before  the  firing  ceased,  and  the  whole  line  of  forts  to  the  north  of  the  Caveri 
were  in  possession  of  the  British  forces.  Tippoo  retired  within  the  waUs  of 
his  capitaL  Preparations  for  the  siege  went  vigorously  on ;  but  negotiations 
for  peace  were  at  the  same  time  proceeding.  The  British  commander,  assured 
of  his  triumph,  demanded  that  Tippoo  should  cede  the  half  of  his  dominions ; 
should  pay  a  sum  amounting  to  £3,000,000 ;  should  release  all  his  prisoners  ; 
and  should  deliver  his  two  sons  as  hostages.  The  sultan  assembled  his 
officers  in  the  great  mosque,  and  adjured  them,  by  th^ sacred  contents  of  the 
koran,  whether  he  should  accept  these  hard  terms.  '  They  all  held  that  no 
reliance  could  be  placed  upon  the  troops,  and  that  submission  was  inevitable. 
On  the  2drd  of  February  the  preliminaries  of  peace  were  signed ;  and  on  the 
25th  the  two  sons  of  Tippoo  were  siirrendered  to  lord  Comwallis.  Mr.  Boss, 
the  editor  of  the  Comwallis  Correspondence,  says  that  he  had  often  heard 
the  details  of  the  scene  from  his  father,  general  Boss,  who  was  present : 
'*  The  coolness  and  self-possession  of  the  two  boys,  the  eldest  only  ten  years 
old,  were  most  striking;  and  the  more  than  paternal  kindness  of  lord 
Comwallis  not  only  impressed  his  own  European  and  native  attendants  with 
admiration,  but  produced  in  the  minds  of  Tippoo's  Vakeels,  and  the  other 
Mysorean  spectators,  feelings  of  regard  which  were  never  effaced."  The 
definitive  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  on  the  19th  of  March.    The  ceded 

*  Comwallis's  ^'Correvpondenee,**  toL  u.  p.  98. 
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territories  were  divided  in  equal  portions  between  the  Company,  the  Nizam, 
and  the  Mahrattas.  On  the  4th  of  May,  Comwallis  wrote  to  his  brother, 
'*  Our  peace  will  no  doubt  be  very  popular  in  England.  I  see  erery  daj 
more  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  it.  No  termination  of  the  war  could,  in  mj 
opinion,  have  been  attended  with  more  solid  advantages  to  oor  interest ;  and 
the  deference  which  was  paid  to  us  on  the  occasion,  both  bj  friends  and 
enemies,  has  placed  the  British  name  and  consequence  in  a  light  never  before 
known  in  India."  * 

The  subjection  of  Tippoo  was  most  opportune.  In  all  probabihtr 
Comwallis,  who  was  blamed  by  some  for  not  insisting  upon  haixier  terms, 
anticipated  the  probability  that  the  Erench  Bevolution  would  involve 
England  in  war,  and  therefore  he  made  peace  whilst  it  was  in  his  power. 
When  the  war  broke  out  he  hurried  to  Madras.  But  his  presence  was  unne> 
cessary.  Pondicherry  had  already  been  taken  by  sir  John  Brathwaite ;  and 
the  French  had  no  longer  a  footing  in  India.  The  agents  of  the  republic 
were  nevertheless  active ;  but  they  were  unable,  for  seyeral  years,  to  move 
"  Citizen  Tippoo  "  into  a  course  of  open  hostility. 

In  the  decisive  interview  with  lord  Loughborough,  on  the  20th  of  Januuv, 
1793,  Mr.  Pitt  said  that  the  sooner  the  war  was  begun  the  better, — "  that  we 
might  possess  ourselves  of  the  Erench  islands."  The  French  islands  offered  i 
paltry  prize  to  be  gained  by  such  a  tremendous  risk.  The  West  Indii 
islands  in  the  possession  of  the  French  since  the  peace  of  1783,  were  Tobigo, 
a  small  territory  with  an  unhealthy  climate ;  St.  Lucia,  even  more  unhealthv; 
Martinique,  an  important  possession  ;  and  G-uadaloupe  and  its  dependencies. 
The  great  island  of  Hispaniola,  or  San  Domingo,  partly  French  and  partlj 
Spanish,  was  not  a  colony  with  which  any  nation  would  hare  been  glad 
to  meddle  in  its  then  disturbed  condition.  The  imports  into  the  island  £roffl 
France  are  stated  to  have  amounted  in  1789  to  three  millions  sterling,  and 
its  exports  to  six  millions,  this  commerce  employing  three  hundred  thousand 
tons  of  shipping,  and  thirty  thousand  seamen.f  An  insurrection  of  the 
slaves  took  place  in  1791,  the  seeds  of  which  were  sown  by  the  French 
Bevolution.  The  French  planters  and  Creoles  had  talked  of  Ijiberty  and 
Equality,  and  put  on  the  tri-coloured  cockade.  They  scorned  the  Mulattoei 
who,  in  1790,  engaged  in  a  fruitless  revolt.  The  negroes  rose  against  their 
masters  in  August,  179L,  This  fair  country  went  through  scenes  Qf  bloodj 
insurrection,  and  was  plunged  into  a  terrible  anarchy,  which  worked  itself, 
in  course  of  time,  under  the  leadership  of  remarkable  men  of  the  despised 
race,  into  a  Black  republic.  The  massacres  of  1791  were  the  impulses  of 
vengeance  for  long  suffering.  They  were  urged  in  the  British  Parliament  u 
a  reason  for  maintaining  the  Slave  Trade ;  and  the  insurrection,  which  had 
become  more  formidable  as  it  proceeded,  created  alarm  even  amongst  the 
English  abolitionists.^ 

At  this  time,  when  the  approaching  war  with  Franco  led  the  govemmeiifc 
of  Mr.  Pitt  to  look  to  the  necessity  of  defending  our  own  colonial  possesaioiu, 
and  to  the  hope  of  adding  to  their  number  bj  naval  enterprizes,  there 
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little  solicitude  about  those  vast  regions  in  the  Pacific,  which  the  Spaniards 
and  Portuguese  had  left  undiscovered,  but  on  which  the  standard  of  England 
was  planted  early  in  the  reign  of  George  III.  The  results  of  the  Voyages  of 
Discovery  of  Byron,  Wallis,  Carteret,  and  Cook,  were  feebly  and  imperfectly 
followed  up.  Any  system  of  colonization  that  could  be  permanently  useful 
was  not  thought  of.  In  most  cases  no  system  was  attempted.  The  regions 
of  unbounded  extent  and  inexhaustible  wealth  which  were  nominally  attached 
to  the  British  crown,  derived  small  advantage  from  British  civilization.  The 
condition  of  the  Australian  possessions,  seventy  years  ago,  as  contrasted  with 
their  present  greatness,  is  one  of  the  marvels  of  our  history,  which  it  is 
impossible  to  contemplate  without  patriotic  emotion — ^without  a  feeling  of 
the  mighty  destinies  that  were  involved  in  the  Divine  protection  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race— in  the  growth  of  a  community  which,  having  built  up  its 
own  civilization  upon  principles  of  rational  liberty,  went  forth  "  to  make  new 
nations  "  of  freemen,  who  would  have  ties  of  consanguinity ;  speaking  the  same 
language,  and  bound  together  by  the  same  principles  of  government  as  the 
parent  state.  Continents  and  islands,  compared  with  which,  in  extent  of 
territory,  Britain  is  but  a  speck  in  the  ocean,  have  thus  been  conquered  in 
the  noblest  of  victories,  the  victories  of  peace.  But  the  last  generation  little 
understood  the  value  of  the  great  nations  they  were  founding.  They  had  a 
dim  sense  of  some  material  advantage  that  might  be  derived  from  the  dis- 
placement of  aborigines  of  the  lowest  type  of  savage  life,  but  a  dread  of  the 
ferocity  of  higher  races,  that  in  their  fierce  barbarism  appeared  incapable  of 
being  amalgamated  with  European  habits  and  modes  of  thought. 

The  discoveries  which  have  been  attended  with  political  and  social  conse- 
quences of  which  it  is  difficult  to  speak  without  apparent  exaggeration,  were 
originally  impelled  by  the  pure  ardour  of  scientific  inquiry.  In  August, 
1768,  Lieutenant  James  Cook  was  sent  out  in  the  ship  Endeavour,  by  order 
of  the  British  government,  and  at  the  request  of  the  Koyal  Society,  to  find 
an  appropriate  spot  in  the  South  Seas,  to  make  observations  upon  the  expected 
transit  of  Venus  over  the  sun's  disk,  in  June,  1769.  Otaheite,  the  chief 
island  of  the  Pacific,  had  been  discovered  by  Wallis  in  1767,  and  had  been 
called  ''£Iing  George  the  Third's  Island."  Bougainville,  a  French  navi- 
gator, had  visited  it  before  the  time  when  Cook  established  an  observatory 
for  the  transit  on  the  northern  cape  of  the  island.  The  observations  were 
made ;  and  during  a  residence  of  three  months  the  naturalists  who  had 
accompanied  the  expedition  investigated  the  productions  of  the  country,  rich 
with  the  cocoa-nut,  the  sugar-cane,  and  the  banana,  and  especially  with  the 
bread-fruit  tree — that  wonderful  gift  of  heaven  to  a  fertile  climate,  which 
might  enable  a  happy  race  to  subsist  without  all  the  manifold  labours  that 
are  requisite  to  produce  bread  from  corn.  The  natives,  it  was  said,  laughed 
when  they  were  told  of  our  tedious  processes  of  ploughing,  sowing,  harrowing, 
reaping,  threshing,  grinding,  and  baking.*  Cook,  when  he  lefb  Otaheite, 
discovered  the  group  which  he  called  '*  Society  Islands,"  in  honour  of  the 
learned  body  at  whose  instance  he  was  sent  out.  But  in  that,  his  first  voyage, 
he  explored  the  coasts  of  a  country  which  had  been  discovered  by  Tasman,  a 
Dutch  navigator,  in  1642.     From  that  time  to  1769,  no  one  had  landed  upon 

*  Bosveirs  Johnson,  May  7.  1773. 
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tbow  tvo  iiludi,  now  K)  familiar  to  ub  u  Ner  Z(»Und.  Long  n^leeted,  thii 
fine  eotnOrj  had  no  regul&r  HttlnDent  till  IftlO,  vhen  it  became  an  accredited 
culoDj  cf  Uie  Bntish  gorenmieiit — a  laud  beoceftntli  to  be  inhabited  bj  a 
gnat  off-ahoot  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  atock,  vith  all  the  manifold  bleaaiDgi  of 
the  religion,  tbe  koovle^,  tbe  icdnBtry,  of  our  own  nation,  whoae  pn- 
CM>  of  driliEation,  under  Botnan  cdoniters,  waa  Car  less  rapid.  Tlie  St* 
Zealander  himwlf,  thirty  yeua  ago   a  derer  caiuubal,  has   already  beea 
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absorbed  into  British  citizenship,  br  the  all-dominant  superiority  of  bi^iff 
intellect  and  purer  morals.  But  this  great  good  has  been  ftccompliibed  br 
treating  the  Xew  Zealander  aa  an  accountable  being,  with  lighta  not  to  it 
taken  from  bim  by  tbe  rapacity  of  conquest.  He  bas  been  dealt  with  as  tbe 
proprietor  of  the  soU ;  and  the  territory  of  the  settlers  has  been  purcbued 
nrid  not  seized.  The  New  Zealanderti,  bj  far  tbe  highest  in  capacity  of  tJM 
barbarous  tribes,  have,  in  their  brief  colonization  of  twenty  years,  manifestgd 
the  possibility  of  raising  a  native  race  to  an  appreciation  of  the  ralue  of  whit 
constitutes  civilization,  by  imparting  to  them  the  blessings  oa  irhich  we  prid« 
ourselves  as  ChntitiaiiB  and  Ireemen. 

The  Dutchmen  had  discovered  New  Holland ;  but  they  left  it  unexplored. 
Cook  minutely  surveyed  the  Eastern  Coast,  which  be  called  New  South  Wain- 
The  naturalists  of  the  expedition,  Mr.  Joseph  Banks  and  Dr.  Solander,  fomd 
many  curious  plants  iu  an  inlet  of  this  coast,  which  they  denominated 
"  Botany  Bay,"  What  a  word  of  terror  was  "  Botany  Bay,'*  when,  in  1791, 
there  were  only  sixty-seven  free  settlera  in  New  South  Wales.  When  the 
American  colonics  became  independent,  and  even  before  their  independence, 
Ihcy  refused  to  receive  "  those  unfortunate  individuals  who  were  convicted  of 
aucb  smaller  felonies  as  are  too  frequent  in  s  country  where,  from  the  freedom 
of  tbe  goTemment,  no  strict  police  can  be  established."  *  There  waa  a  tht 
■uroinary  remedy  for  the  higher  o^enccs,  such  as  stealing  in  a  dwelling-boua 
aboTO  the  voluo  of  five  shillinga— death.      Tbe  capital-puuishmeat  lysten 

•  Biiiekir,  "UittOTj  otUw  Eevecne,"  toL  iu  t^  102. 
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grew  somewhat  odious,  and  the  system  of  the  hulks  was  more  generally 
adopted.  At  last  it  was  recollected  that  Captain  Cook  had  found  a  convenient 
place,  to  which  criminals,  not  worthy  of  Tyburn,  might  be  banished ;  and  so, 
from  1787  to  1792,  about  five  thousand  convicts  had  been  sent  to  New  South 
Wales  and  Norfolk  Island.  In  the  first  years  of  the  colony  these  vrretched 
creatures  were  literally  slaves — employed  in  clearing  woods  to  gain  a  spot  for 
cultivation ;  half-starved — with  no  hope  of  escape,  with  the  sea  before  them, 
and  a  boundless  waste  behind.  The  *'  Botany  Bay  Eclogues "  of  Southey, 
written  in  1794,  open  with  this  lament  of  a  female  convict : — 

"  Once  more  to  dailj  toil,  once  more  to  wenr 
The  lirerj  of  shame,  once  more  to  search 
With  miserable  task  this  savage  shore." 

Contrast  the  felon  of  Sydney  Cove  with  the  prosperous  merchants  and 
artisans  of  Sydney ; — contrast  the  miserable  outcast  flying  for  his  life  to  the 
deserts  of  the  kangaroo,  with  the  flock  master  reckoning  his  thousands  of 
sheep  on  the  fertile  plains  which  he  calls  his  own ; — contrast  England  paying 
millions  for  the  transport  of  convicts,  with  England  receiving  new  impulses  to 
her  industry  from  the  Australian  gold  flelds.  The  most  extravagant  dreams 
in  1798  of  the  believers  in  the  probable  results  of  commercial  and  colonizing 
enterprize,  never  could  picture  any  change  approaching  that  gradual  result  of 
British  energy,  **  which  converted  a  transmarine  gaol  into  one  of  the  greatest 
communities  of  free  men  on  the  earth."  * 

The  very  remote  possibility  of  founding  a  great  empire  in  Australia  when 
the  flag  of  England  was  first  hoisted  on  the  shores  of  Sydney  Cove  in  1788,^ 
could  ofier  no  prospect  of  compensation  for  the  loss  of  our  American  colonies. 
Canada,  at  the  time  when  war  with  France  was  imminent,  was  not  wholly  to 
be  relied  upon  for  loyalty  to  her  conquerors,  with  her  mixed  French  popula- 
tion ;  and  with  her  proximity  to  the  United  States,  whose  people,  if  not  her 
government,  were  rather  too  much  enamoured  of  the  ideal  liberty  of  the 
French  Eepublic  to  open  their  eyes  to  its  aggressions.  Britain  must  rely 
upon  herself  alone.  She  would  persist  in  submitting  to  hard  bargains  with 
mercenary  despotisms  to  make  them  fight  for  their  own  existence ;  but  she 
would  mainly  have  to  depend  upon  her  own  right  arm.  Her  militaiy  estab* 
lishment  was  not  equal  to  any  sudden  emergency.  "  It  certainly  was 
impolitic,"  says  Sir  John  Sinclair,  "  reducing  the  peace  establishment  of  this 
country  so  low  as  it  was  in  1792,  when  from  the  state  of  France  it  was 
evident  that  all  Europe  was  likely  to  get  into  a  convulsed  state."  f  The 
military  expenditure  of  that  year  was  under  two  millions.  The  expected 
rupture  with  Spain  in  1790,  and  with  Bussia  in  1791,  had  occasioned  great 
activity  in  the  English  dockyards;  and  an  improved  plan  of  providing 
imperishable  stores  in  the  magazines  had  enabled  ships  to  be  quickly  equipped 
for  service.  The  British  fieet,  at  the  commencement  of  1793,  included  115^ 
ships  of  the  line,  carrying  8718  guns.  The  ships  of  the  French  line  were  76, 
carrying  6002  guns.:^     The  British  navy,  at  the  commencement  of  1793^ 

*  "Quarterly  Review,*'  vol.  criL  p.  1. 

t  "History  of  the  Reyenue,**  toI.  ii.  p.  195. 

X  James's  "Naval  History,"  vol.  i.  p.  91. 
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compriied  411  Trdsela  of  all  ntea,  of  wlikh  onlj  1^  wze  in 
'^  At  no  prerioiis  period  had  France  pot  wed  ao  powegful  m  nsvj,**  asri  Me. 
James.    The  Ec^iah  fleet  waa  not  ao  readilj  maimed  aa  the  Ficoch  leet 
The  appeals  to  republican  enthoaiasm  to  fit  oat  prrrateecB  were  moie  aftaank 
ting  than  the  sober  addresses  to  the  loyalty  of  aar  merceotile  dbaae&    Qt 
the  31st  of  December  the  French  Minister  of  Marine  addieatd  m  lettertote 
friends  of  libertj  in  the  sem-ports : — **  The  gofenment  of  Ig^gl^-gMJ  ^  gguia^ 
....     The  king  and  his  parliament  intend  to  make  war  against  ul    ISR 
the  English  repablicans  snfler  it  ?    Already  theae   free  men   ahov  ikdr 
discontent,  and  the  repugnauce  which  they  hare  to  bear  arms  mgaiwi^  tkir 
brothers  the  French.     Well !  we  will  fly  to  their  sneeonr ;  we  will  vukt  i 
descent  on  the  i^iland  ;   we  will  lodge  there  fifty  thonsand  caps  of  liberty;  wt 
will  plant  there  the  sacred  tree ;   and  we  will  stretch  oat  our  arms  to  ov 
republican  brethren.      The  tyranny  <^  their  goremment    aliall    noa  h 
destroyed.*'     M.  ChaaTelin  returned  to  Paris  with  the  aame  wild  notioairf 
the  amount  of  disaflection.    He  judged,  as  foreigners  are  too  apt  to  jvdgCL 
that  our  freedom  of  writing  and  speaking — ^the  safety-ralvee  of  the  pofilial 
machine — indicated  yiolence  and  revolt.  The  war  was  probabi  j  ineritBhla ;  ktf 
the  French  Convention  took  the  initiatire  in  declaring  war.      On  the  Utk  af 
February,  a  Message  firom  the  king  was  deliTered  to  the  two  Hooses,  in  vki^ 
it  was  stated  that  **  the  Assembly  now  exercising  the  powera  of  gorenuBOK 
in  France  hare,  without  previous  notice,  directed  acta  cf  hoetilitj  to  be  coo- 
mitted  against  the  persons  and  property  of  his  majesty'a  aubjecta,  in  breadi  of 
the  law  of  nations,  and  of  the  most  positive  stipuIatK>na  of  treaty ;  and  fasft 
aince,  on  the  most  groundless  pretensions,  declared  war  against  bis  majettf 
nnd  the  United  Prorinceri.*' 

•  See  Tables  to  Juncs'i  "Hlrtory,'*  Xo.  L 
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BenlnUoDS  propooed  b;  Hr.  Poi  agunit  nai  with  Pnnoe — CommereUI  diitrem — P&rliuaniUiT- 
Beform  oppoaed  b7  Mr.  Pitt — Tnitoroiu  CorraipondgiiiM  Kll — Pitt,  Burke,  Pox, — the 
divemtj  of  their  Tiewa  of  Bsgluid'i  poUcj — Btugnins  eipectatjoni  of  nrlik«  snooMi — Dn- 
moariei  id  Holluid — Battle  of  Nevnriaden — Dgfection  of  Dumonriei — Heuam  of  the 
Jkcobini — BeTolutioiuiy  Tribnnml — Committm  of  FnUio  StlTrnticn] — TTiiiiMiiii  prim  of 
eommoditiei  in  Pirii — Prodao«d  bj  tbe  dipTM^ation  of  Aangniita — Plondsr  of  the  Shops — 
Ia«  of  Maiimnm — Forced  L«T]r  of  troopi — Ia  Yend6«  in  inmiTeetion — Ki.  Fox'x  motioa 
fir  Peace — Inanrrection  igunet  (h*  Qirondin  Dcpntin — Th«ir  tnai  end  Sight — A— wj- 
■ution  of  Mutt  bj  Chailotto  Cord>r — Not*  at  t£s  Prai«h  BeTolntioiuiT  Eilandar. 

Thx  opposition  of  Mr.  Fox  to  the  war  with  Frftnce,  sopportad  u  he  was 
by  only  ft  small  band  of  bit  fnends,  vas  consistent  and  nnmnitting.  He 
moved  an  amendment  to  the  Address  on  the  King's  Meuage  respecting  the 
Declaration  of  War,  and  was  defeated  without  a  division.  He  propped,  a  week 
after  this  royal  Message  bad  been  delivcTed,  a  series  of  Sesolntions,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  deciare,  that  it  was  not  for  the  hononr  or  interest  of 
Great  Britain  to  make  war  upon  France,  on  account  of  the  internal  circum- 
stances of  that  country;  that  the  complaints  against  the  conduct  of  the 
French  goTemment  were  not  sufficient  to  justify  war  in  the  first  instance 
without  having  attempted  to  obtain  redress  by  negotiation ;  that  the  pre 
tended  grounds  of  the  war  with  France,  the  security  of  Europe,  and  tha 
rights  of  independent  nations,  had  been  disregarded  in  the  case  of  Poland; 
that  no  engagements  ought  to  be  entered  into  with  other  powers  which 
might  prevent  Great  Britain  making  a  separate  peace.    AAer  an  acrimonioua 
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debate,  Mr.  Fox's  motion  was  reject^  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  onij 
forty -four  members  supporting  the  Besolutiona.  Again,  and  again,  Fax 
advocated  negotiations  for  peace  with  those,  whoerer  they  were,  who  litd 
the  goremment  of  France  in  their  hands.  **  Why,"  he  paid,  "  was  eYery  man 
in  England  to  be  a  sufferer  because  the  people  of  France  were  in  coa- 
fnaion  ?  .  .  .  Let  them  ask  every  man  in  the  kingdom  who  had  any  con- 
mercial  dealings,  whether  the  accounts  he  received  from  all  parts  of  tbe 
kingdom  did  not  call  for  a  concluiion  to  this  war.'*  *  The  embarrassments  in 
trade  had  been  so  serious,  from  whatever  cause,  that  Parliament  had  iao^ 
tioned  an  issue  of  five  millions  in  exchequer  bills,  to  be  advanced  by  eom- 
missioners,  in  loans  to  commercial  firms  who  could  give  security  for  repsr. 
ment.  The  demand  for  peace,  upon  the  plea  that  war  produced  distress  lod 
privation  to  the  bulk  of  the  people,  was  thus  met  by  Burke,  in  one  of  ia 
most  virulent  personal  attacks  upon  Fox  : — "  The  ground  of  a  political  m 
is,  of  all  things,  that  which  the  poor  labourer  and  manufacturer  are  the  lent 
capable  of  conceiving.  This  sort  of  people  know  in  general  that  they  muse 
suffer  by  war.  It  is  a  matter  to  which  they  are  aufficiently  competent, 
because  it  is  a  matter  of  feeling.  The  emuet  of  a  war  are  not  matters  of 
feeling,  but  of  reason  and  foresight,  and  often  of  remote  conaiderationB,  md 
of  a  very  great  combination  of  circumstances,  which  th^  are  utterh* 
incapable  of  comprehending ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  not  every  man  in  the  higher 
classes  who  is  altogether  equal  to  it."  t  According  to  this  doctrine,  the  w 
with  the  French  republican  government  was  "a  political  war,"  of  the  jostife 
or  expediency  of  which  cnly  the  initiated  in  the  mysteries  of  statesmamhip 
were  competent  to  form  an  opinion.  The  bulk  of  the  people  might  feel  the 
consequences  of  such  a  war,  but  they  had  no  capacity  for  the  investigatian  of 
its  causes,  and  had  therefore  only  to  confide  and  suffer.  Pitt,  proud  md 
confident  fiS  he  was,  made  no  attempt  to  measure  this  war  by  the  calcuktisg 
foresight  only  of  official  wisdom.  He  was  driven  into  the  war,  undoubtedlr 
against  his  wishes,  by  the  violence  of  popular  opinion  rather  than  by  the  eJ> 
culations  of  his  own  statesmanship.  Ho  did  not  claim  an  infallibility  whieli 
regarded  with  contempt  the  general  tone  of  public  feeling.  He  carried  the 
greater  portion  of  the  industrial  community  with  him  in  his  i^sistanee  to 
extreme  democratic  principles,  by  describing  with  a  rhetoric  that  could  not 
exaggerate  the  reality,  the  cruelties  and  oppressions  perpetrated  in  France 
under  the  names  of  Liberty  and  Equality.  He  defended  his  own  abandfls- 
ment  of  the  cause  of  Parliamentary  Beform  by  dweUing  upon  the  conse^ 
quences  of  extended  suffrage  in  France.  In  the  great  debate  on  Mr.  Gtefi 
motion  for  Beform,  previous  to  which  petitions  had  been  read  praying  fat 
Universal  Suffrage,  Mr.  Fitt  said, ''  In  what  is  called  the  government  of  tiie 
multitude,  they  are  not  the  many  who  govern  the  few,  but  the  few  vbo 
govern  the  many.  It  is  a  species  of  tyranny  which  adds  insult  to  the 
wretchedness  of  its  subjects,  by  styling  its  own  arbitraiy  decrees  the  voiee 
of  the  people,  and  sanctioning  its  acts  of  oppression  and  cruelty  under  tiie 
pretence  of  the  national  will.  .  .  .  The  question  is,  whether  yon  will  alwk 
by  your  Constitution,  or  hazard  a  change,  with  all  that  dreadful  train  d 
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consequences  with  which  we  have  seen  it  attended  in  a  neighbouring 
kingdom?"*  The  fanaticism  of  the  republicans  who  ruled  Prance  has 
been  compared  to  that  of  the  Mussulmans,  *'  who,  with  the  Koran  in  one 
handy  and  the  sword  in  the  other,  went  forth  conquering  and  converting." 
The  fiery  zeal  of  the  higher  and  middle  classes  of  England  has  been  compared 
to  that  of  the  Crusaders,  "  who  raised  the  cry  of  Deua  vult  at  Clermont."  f 
The  watchword  of  "  King  and  Constitution  "  was,  on  one  side  of  the  Channel, 
aa  potent  as  the  war-whoop  of  "  Liberty  and  Equality  "  on  the  other  side. 
There  was  no  great  "  reason  and  foresight "  required  to  plunge  each  nation 
into  a  conflict  of  twenty  years. 

The  passions  that  were  involved  in  this  political  war  impelled  the 
alarmists  to  call  for  such  stringent  measures  of  precaution  and  coercion  as 
Great  Britain  had  not  witnessed  since  the  days  of  the  exiled  Stuarts.  The 
Chancellor,  lord  Loughborough,  was  ready  with  a  ''Traitorous  Corre- 
spondence Bill,"  drawn  by  the  Attorney-General,  sir  John  Scott,  and  intro- 
duced by  him  to  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  15th  of  March.  They 
considered  the  law  of  Edward  III.  against  adhering  to  the  king's  enemies  as 
insufficient  to  prevent  the  Erench  being  supplied  with  arms  and  stores,  and 
they  made  it  high  treason  even  to  enter  into  an  agreement  for  supplying 
them.  They  called  for  the  penalties  of  treason  against  those  who 
should  invest  capital  in  the  Erench  funds  or  in  the  purchase  of  lands  in 
Erance.  Eorfeiture  and  corruption  of  blood  were  not  to  follow  a  conviction ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  evidence  of  two  witnesses,  and  the  further  pro- 
tections secured  to  the  accused  by  the  statutes  of  William  and  Anne,  were 
to  be  set  aside.  The  arbitrary  tendencies  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  and 
his  Attorney-General  could  not  be  more  strongly  exhibited  than  in  the  pro- 
position that  a  man  might  be  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered,  upon  the 
evidence  of  one  witness,  without  being  furnished  with  a  copy  of  the  indict- 
ment against  him ;  and  without  the  privilege  of  being  defended  by  counsel. 
The  Bill  passed  the  House  of  Commons  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  Eox, 
Sheridan,  and  Erskine ;  but  in  the  House  of  Lords  this  attempt  to  take  from 
the  accused  the  means  of  defence,  under  the  appearance  of  lenity,  was 
modified.  The  penalties  of  the  law  of  treason,  and  its  protections,  remained 
aa  before.  Ths  definition  of  treasonable  acts  was  very  widely  extended. 
The  minister  who  had  never  sanctioned  any  act  of  the  executive,  or  any  pro- 
posal of  the  legislature,  of  an  unconstitutional  or  arbitrary  tendency,  waa 
now  to  become  identified  with  measures  such  as  Englishmen  regarded  as 
belonging  to  past  generations  of  oppression.  The  minister  who  had  built 
his  reputation  upon  his  financial  prudence  was  to  lay  a  load  of  debt  upon  his 
country  that  even  now  seems  fabulous. 

Mr.  Pitt  began  this  tremendous  contest  by  undervaluing  the  power  of 
a  nation  whose  government,  if  government  it  could  be  called,  was  one  of 
factions  without  a  common  head,  each  contending  for  supremacy ;  of  a  nation 
that  had  lost  every  ordinary  source  of  strength, — settled  laws,  established 
property,  natural  leeulers,  public  credit.  Obscure  men,  such  as  Jourdan,  who 
had  carried  a  pack  from  fiur  to  fair,  were  commanding  the  French  armies* 

*  ''ParliAinentary  History,'*  vol  xzz.  ooL  902— ])el)«(e of  Mat  7. 
t  liacanlay— ''Lif9  of  Pitt" 
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M«n  tLjres  frcfm  rx  Ttr\K  h  fcv  be'id.  cz^z^  izsov  nn^Jhfi^  of  etntesr,  isd 
rniiid  biTe  zi?  miriS>irl;«  z^er  Ibf^  ieili:iw&.  In  de^oKiie  tiieir  arigin  and 
tn^rnr,  it  "vitf  f nrr-?(n-<ci.  i^i  ib?  pMson  for  S^roalirr  csw  them  a  idor 
TovTsfcl  znfoeDp*  :=:  ibf  Frenfj  arniM  tnxB  -ru  erer  -needed  br  tiie  tided 
Mksiu  :c  ibe  :^tL£  nnr.Lr."!:  t.  1 2>f  'Rnr":iMi  isiixifiScr  seat  t^  king*!  ieca&i 
son.  wbr^i^  -^  zsjj  fxpCKsrs-  n&£  besL  jimrs^d  t?  m  £eid«dav  in  Hjde^Fcx. 
T?  terr.rr  ibe  t«w  'jsTkts^  :d  ibf  yppLTror  -wiii  rro  *^pj»Nii>*iyit«  of  Gixirdi;  lod 

::».*«  STT-rrr-fd  rerziS^T^  :i  -ibf   roakusr  'dwariek."     3tfr-   Piit  kneiriaai 

mf  ri  ::.r  iarpf  »:i:£  discrreirrKac  jTzp.-wes  in  tbf  ccmcact  of 

Kr  dt"w  mil  ^2953&  xa£  iVaasit  -w"*-*  ^rTesi  -zpns 

ti.£  *?  £EZCsr:ia5  »5  I***  prfceasirc*  :•:  lif  Fr^Qi-r  repnr-ocxnsi  tbax  n^i  Trrr^ 

I  lit  J  vfT*  ^-T?^^  'wriL  lif  f^rci*  :■:  Tzyismz  irnLl£  liey  nericsnsilj  cirpff  aer 

iL-r^iLrir?   ic-    121?  ftrcLZLnn    assre:?   :c    es7a*i":iv>*>£  fr^Tersszasnts ;  Iqit  vac 

iwacviirf  liifT  vriZji  jf**  liif  irxr  tftk?  »ik*  JKirnii  ce*.^Be  cf  a  C: 

?iK  Sfci  ur  ScilTm  zhs2.  ib*  rr>?iii3nL  Vn.'T  b»  sen  to  HoZLKnE  in  Msrs 

rrcacrrr*£  :j2BI  T-jjnr.Ts*  Tr»TK^rrr«rc  nf  iai»  "iPc  irriri.  he  ZK-onsjae^z  vies  it 
"br:»zri4  frtr¥'&r£  ri*  Biiirrt  :  si'£  a?  sriTJi  nr^  ec^zzpnehesd  -wiij  Mr,  Far 
:a£  nr  enr.i  acarif  :n  -xsnfc-.-'^*  ::irsin  t^TTirgs.  snisc  tsza:  *L*   ~ 

r  ^  m  ^  ^ 


**«!>*■» 


lam  -rerr  fenr 


jeccsid  TTar  a  scssf  df  i^.Trrrt  2ie£  smisn.  *-  :£  ^viac^  in  33  isoidinr.  if  Hjbot 
rMJ£  iirrf  Tiimcaei  zirv  sat  7:uciGft&-i:r  KntiiciacEiaa»  sue  aK^&i- 

irtMBMCTT  Ku^£  Tc*:iaxiaf  oaf  rf  "Liif  ntKS  TxrueriLj  rmnszrf  pc=xk=^iifs  of 

fif  nxs  &  iDzmasLScy  iii-na.inr..  fiiiMjL£  iif  aiu*  xt  rz^cvsa  laie  fm^Jir>,*^  »m  si 
anniH  -vdo.  sr  scsuzsr^  itiarl  ihe    miise  KCsie£  Tinnram    «Th^  1^  saaB 

mm  I  mi  nzc  ia^sKib.*  an  B:r«:f .  xn£  iif  |r:vw  ibf  reauK  of  la* 


•  •  ^tiu^  if  «i  XBMk  *    rut 
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experience  had  come,  in  less  tlian  a  year  of  warfare,  whicH  was  to  be  more 
instructive  than  "  History  or  books  of  speculation,"  but  not  for  encourage- 
ment or  warning,  till  the  passions  had  cooled  down  which  prevented  its 
instruction  teaching  us  what  to  do  and  what  to  forbear  doing. 

Nevertheless,  in  this  condition  of  ''new  and  unlooked-for  combinations  and 
modifications  of  political  matters,"  it  would  be  presumptuous  to  affirm  that 
either  of  the  extreme  principles  advocated  on  the  one  hand  by  Burke,  and  on 
the  other  hand  by  Fox,  would  have  led  eventually  to  happier  results  than  the 
middle  policy  pursued  by  Pitt.  The  French  Bevolution  was  permitted  by 
the  Supreme  Arbiter  of  human  affairs  to  run  its  course  of  savage  crime,  of 
wild  anarchy,  of  crushing  despotism,  of  insatiate  ambition,  of  aspirations  for 
universal  empire,  to  be  arrested  at  last  in  its  mad  career,  by  the  necessity  of 
all  nations  combining  for  their  common  safety.  They  might  have  successfully 
combined  at  an  earlier  period  to  prevent  the  aggressions  of  the  Bepublic, 
had  they  possessed  the  wisdom  to  have  left  France  to  choose  what  form  of 
government  it  pleased.  They  roused  the  republicans  of  every  faction  to 
almost  superhuman  efforts  of  resistance,  when  they  believed  that  a  king 
would  be  again  forced  on  them ;  that  their  noblesse  would  be  brought  back 
with  all  their  privileges  and  immunities;  that  the  confiscated  properties 
would  return  to  their  old  possessors ;  that  France  itself  would  be  dismem- 
bered of  some  of  its  fairest  provinces.  It  was  the  day-dream  of  Burke  to 
do  all  these  impossible  things,  except  to  partition  France.  He  would  restore 
the  Monarchy — ^he  would  restore  the  Church — he  would  restore  the  Aristo- 
cracy— ^he  would  have  no  peace  with  Regicides — he  would  have  ''  a  long  war  *' 
to  bring  back  the  France  before  1789.  To  him  the  Constitutionalists  were  as 
odious  as  the  Jacobins ;  La  Fayette  and  Marat  were  equal  in  villainy.  These 
desires  were  not  fulfilled ;  the  Bevolution  brought  its  tardy  wisdom  as  well  as 
its  instant  terror.  Europe  had  not  to  groan  for  another  century  under  the 
leaden  sway  of  unmitigated  Absolutism ;  England  had  not  to  rush  upon 
untried  theories  to  supersede  her  constitutional  freedom.  Pitt  had  no 
monarchical  enthusiasm  to  oppose  to  republican  fanaticism.  He  would  treat 
with  any  government  in  France  that  he  considered  stable ;  he  would  fight 
those  whom  lord  Auckland,  in  his  Memorial  to  the  States-G^eral,  denounced 
as  ^mUerableiy^  in  the  belief  that  their  reign  would  be  very  short;  that 
exhausted  France  would  soon  lie  at  his  feet ;  that  a  solid  peace  would  be  con- 
cluded with  some  responsible  form  of  power  when  the  revolutionary  conflagra- 
tion had  burnt  out.  The  Jacobins  dreaded  the  policy  of  Pitt  more  than  the 
idealities  of  Burke.  They  called  Burke  ^  a  madman " — ^they  called  Pitt  '^  a 
monster."  The  style  in  which  '^  that  Orestes  of  the  British  Parliament,  the 
madman  Burke ;  that  insolent  lord  GrenviUe ;  or  that  plotter  Pitt,"  were 
spoken  of  in  the  French  Convention  was  this :  "  They  have  misrepresented 
the  independence  of  the  French  nation.  They  have  invariably  represented 
ua  as  robbers  and  cannibals.  Soon  shall  they  be  laid  prostn^  before  the 
statue  of  Liberty,  from  which  they  shall  rise  only  to  mount  the  scaffold  that 
awaits  them,  and  to  expiate  by  their  death  the  evils  in  which  they  have 
involved  the  human  race."  *    Fox,  on  the  contrary,  firom  his  original  sympathy 

*  Quoted  bj  Burke,  from  the  speech  of  citiien  LMOvree^  ia  tlie  Mumitenr  of  I7tli  Hardi.— 
*'  FluliMiienuvj  Hiftofj,*'  vol  zxx.  eoL  61i. 
vou  vn.— 204. 
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tbe  nev  order  of  things  dnziz^  tbe  existeDoe  of  tlie  Stitm  Gimcnl, 
fhan  bit  exohataaxi  upon  the  repulse  of  ihe  AJliei  from  tiie  French  frantaery 
£KKn  lii»  eoDituit  Mbhonmee  d  iht  vsr  in  whiA  Great  Bntam  wan  eng^ed. 
vas  in  Fnnee  held  to  be  w^ded  to  tbe  vboUe  eoime  of  the  Serolatiai  » 
firadr  as  Paine  aas  veodeL  Tbe*>e  is  a  ranoos  aneedote  ilhiFtratiTe  of  tin* 
French  feeling  in  the  JoumsJ  of  Mia.  Ellicttt.  She  maa  arrested,  and  cnxud 
before  tie  Comiie  ce  SuTreiDazire :  a  kticr  addrewed  to  Ux.  Fox  hsrinf 
been  foimd  in  her  p:«M!SEdcc  At  that  sitting  Tercniaiid  intezpooed  in  hs 
behalf.  ~  I  Gcn^t  see  vhr  this  woman  sh:'n]d  hare  been  aimatod  because  a 
letter  cirt'^ted  to  Mr.  Fox  vas  fonnd  in  her  hcmse.  Had  it  been  diiecied  to 
the  iDi>nster  Fin  r^n  c:<iud  hare  done  no  mere.  Mr.  Fox  ia  oizr  fiiend :  be 
is  the  frivi^d  of  a  free  naxaon,  he  lorea  our  Berolotkai,  and  ^ve  bare  it  nnoff 
his  cwn  hani-wr^niir."  Fci  earned  his  partr-fe^ing  too  flap;  bnx  he  die 
gw»d  wrrice  to  his  cox:&t7y  br  his  doccrd  msstance  to  the  isesanrea  of  Htt. 
He,  ir::i  a  few  cohers*  aane^  ns  £r:«n:  t^  full  swing  of  raapant  TarnaOy  ii 
ihx>e  cars  wheci  fear  was  harienisg  the  hearts  of  men  in  these  isls.  ax 
cnriix  theni  into  ineassm  whieh,  without  aosDe  check  sadi  at  Fox,  Gnr. 
Shenian.  &skine,  interposed,  might  hare  mahed  in  despotiam  or  in  cfi 
war.  ManiTne  de  Sla£  has  said,  with  an  isnpania^tT  whk^  Hiatorr  ahoEji 
esdearcKir  to  eaiilate,  ^Howerer  adrantagcoos  it  migl&t  hare  been  t» 
Fr.glaT^d.  that  Mr.  Pin  ahodd  bare  beoi  the  head  of  the  State  in  the 
ca:.£er:'iss  crisis  in  which  that  Cc^antzr  erer  icisnd  itaeK,  it  was  nx 
je»  so  that  a  sizri  as  eslar^cc  as  that  c^  Mr.  Fox  siiocld  hare 
tained  principles  in  s^iite  c^  circuBisa&^e&.  a&d  hare  known 
thehoasehoMco5s  cf  the^Midscf  ZibesTrintheBiidftof  the 

A  wiie  pc^tSciI  teacher  has  JQSS>  described  the  delnsioQ 
the  napcviij  in  ParliameBt  and  in  the  cc^nzr  Hbiicrrd  at  the  bcfiinninE  of 
179? :  '""iris  a  x=ie=Lcsahje  exar:p>  cfT  the  r-Tciifaiim  of  laen.  a=:d  cf  ^ 
cv>rf  rr^cvs^  :rj^  at  the  cceLBesJcesae:::  cf  this  war.  the  bare  idea  of  she 
b-IiiT  of  iu  £sil;:je  wccld  haie  been  rreetcc  wish  indignation  az^ 
UTiiir  the  exi>frs^r-c  vf  the  ^ruliant  iccona»  of  oor  own  nar^. 
to  r::J7s:ie  a  rLarratrre  of  a  senes  cf  osasers 
azi  whiich  carrwi  Pitt.  Irc^zrhear^ed.  to  his  gra^e.  The 
tbne  who  expMSed  that  a  ivljcsrc  cocli  ^exti»aabed  br  a 
rieT?r  =.<cte  stroBcij  fTh''b::<?c  trar  ir  a  spNch  cf  Inxd  Lov^iibocQQch. « i 
peei>£  whec  the  Ifcg^ish  Guasds.  having  ariAii  in  H-OLiaDd,  had  asHKd  a 
the  rebef  of  WllJiscaiadt.  and  thai  in  scfoe  c<e*xree  infacoeeid  the 
cf  I>2£>?cnex.  which  we  sra.'.  haie  rwsentlT  ^  ?«-lise.  On  the  thfrd 
cf  the  TraitorKS  Ccnvs^^cdeoce  BE!  ccl  the  2^-£  of  Apru.  loc^ 
dale  had  exrmaed  a  docb:  w^-^'-sn^  wr- 


toe  ccassDC  cf  the  d^e  of  T.^jrs.  kai  sar^  H  rZanc.  cr  cztresi  ti^e  Fzfadi 
&CBI  the  Aaersaz  X^cherLir.'diw  Lcri  Lciakribsccgh,  za.  him  xe;^.  as 
cxtnraxasit  in  h5s  appceesaskn  cf  the  ccoK«pienee»  w^iek  bftd  ^im^ 
astcEided    the  warlike    coRat»iiis  cf  tiae  B^.tsik  fiorn — rrm        ^Ta  nit 

!$  Oct  thcae  iew  tzwps  c:aaer  the  afc^  *g^  '"'i^  cf  mt 


iLMJKfMJia  jgggSGeage^  waa  to  be  ascribei  tras  Hxj 


tail  frndi  Vac~*JCKB&Bm>  V^cft^  i^L  s^  ^  t& 
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French  were  defeated  and  driven  back ;  that  all  Europe,  from  Fetersburgh  to 
Naples,  was  delivered  from  the  plunder,  the  confiscation,  the  rapine,  the 
murder,  the  destruction  of  order,  morality,  and  religion,  with  which  it  was 
threatened  by  the  preralence  of  French  arms  and  French  principles."  • 

Dumouriez  had  entered  Antwerp  in  triumph  on  the  SOth  of  Norember, 
1792.  He  moved  with  his  army  on  the  17th  of  February,  1793,  to  carry  the 
war  into  Holland.  During  his  occupation  of  Belgium,  the  French  Conven- 
tion had  sent  Commissioners  into  that  country,  of  whose  tyrannical  conduct 
Dumouriez  bitterly  complained  in  a  letter  which  he  addressed  to  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Convention  on  the  12th  of  March  :  *^  We  have  oppressed  the 
Belgians  by  every  species  of  vexation ;  have  violated  the  sacred  rights  of 
their  liberty,  and  have  imprudently  insulted  their  religious  opinions.*'  He 
exposed  the  pretended  union  of  several  parts  of  Belgium  to  France :  "  The 
union  of  Hainault  to  the  Bepublic  was  e£fected  by  sabres  and  muskets ;  and 
that  of  Brussels  by  a  handful  of  men  who  could  exist  in  trouble  only,  and 
by  a  few  sanguinary  men  assembled  to  intimidate  the  citizens."  Marat 
denounced  the  moderation  and  equity  of  Dumouriez  as  **  crimes  against  the 
Eevolution ;"  and  he  was  accused  of  aspiring  to  the  title  of  duke  of  Brabant, 
or  to  the  Stadtholdership.  The  victor  at  Jemappes  was  hated  by  the  party 
of  the  Mountain,  and  he  knew  that  if  they  gained  the  ascendency  his 
destruction  was  inevitable.  Danton,  however,  was  his  friend,  and  the 
Jacobins  suspended  their  avowal  of  hostility  till  a  more  convenient  season. 
Dumouriez  marched  into  Holland,  and  soon  obtained  possession  of  Breda, 
Klundert,  and  Gkrtruydenbuig.  But  he  was  brought  to  a  stand  at  William- 
stadt,  which  was  occupied  by  a  Dutch  garrison  who  had  not  been  corrupted, 
and  by  the  English  detachment  of  Ouarda.  The  generals  who  were  second 
in  command  to  Dumouriez  had  sustained  severe  reverses  whilst  he  had 
marched  into  Holland.  In  a  Proclamation  to  the  French  nation  he  says,  "  I 
made  myself  master  of  three  strong  places,  and  was  ready  to  penetrate  into 
the  middle  of  Holland,  when  I  learned  the  disaster  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  the 
raising  of  the  siege  of  Maestricht,  and  the  sad  retreat  of  the  army.  By  this 
army  I  was  loudly  summoned:  I  abandoned  my  conquests  to  fly  to  its 
succour."  On  the  16th  of  March  the  prince  of  Cobourg,  commanding  the 
Imperialists,  was  in  position  at  Neerwinden;  and  upon  the  arrival  of 
Dumouriez  the  small  river  of  the  Geete  only  separated  the  two  armies.  The 
river  was  crossed  by  the  French  on  the  18th.  In  their  attack  upon  the 
Austrians  they  were  defeated  with  a  loss  of  four  thousand  men ;  and  were 
compelled  to  return  to  their  former  position.  The  hour  of  misfortune  had 
DOW  arrived ;  and  with  the  French  Convention  the  certain  remedy  for  defeat 
was  the  guillotine  for  the  unhappy  commander— ^p<nfr  eneauroffer  let  autrea. 


*  ''ParliAmentary  Histoiy,'*  toL  xxx.  ooI.  789.— The  "/e»  troopt  **  become  a  great  umj 
in  the  narratiTe  of  sir  A.  Alison.  Under  the  date  ol  April  20,  1798,  he  aaji,  "  A  eorpi,  oon- 
■■ting  of  twenty  thooeand  ^^wg^*"**;  was  embarked,  and  landed  in  Holland,  ni^r  the  eommand 
id  the  dnke  of  York.**  Acooiding  to  the  statements  of  the  SMretary  at  War,  the  total  number 
cf  the  effectire  forces  of  the  kingdom  at  the  commencement  of  hostilities  was  22,000 ;  and, 
dedoeting  those  employed  in  foreign  settlements,  the  Umd  forces  did  not  amount  to  more  than 
9000  eflectiTe  men.  During  the  first  year  of  the  campaign  10,000  additional  men  had  been 
raised.  This  enabled  the  goremment  gradually  to  send  reinforcements  to  the  dnke  of  York  ; 
but  with  9000  disposable  troops  in  the  early  part  of  1793,  Mr.  Pitt  wonld  hare  had  some 
difficulty  in  embailang  20,000  for  Holland  in  ApriL— <See  "Parliamentary  Kstory,**  toL  xx& 
€oL  1^  and  ooL  1880.) 
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Damouriez  knew  what  was  in  reserve  for  him  when,  on  the  2iid  of  April,  nx 
Commissioners  arrived  in  his  camp  to  summon  him  to  the  bar  of  the  Con- 
yention.     He  refused  to  ohej,  and  ordered  his  Germans  to  take  the  Commift- 
sioners  as  their  prisoners,  hut  to  do  them  no  harm.     They  were  tent  to 
Tonmaj,  to  he    kept  as  hostages  for   the  safely  of   the    rojal    familj. 
Dumouriez  had  heen  in  secret  communication  with  the  Auatrian  genenl 
Mack ;  and  an  agreement  had  heen  come  to,  that  the  French  armj  should 
evacuate  Belgium  ;  that  the  Allied  armies  should  not  invade  Prance ;  bnt 
that  Dumouriez  should  march  upon  Paris,  to  overthrow  the  Jacobins  and  to 
restore  the  Constitutional  Monarchy.     On  the  daj  when  the  French  Codh 
missioners  had  failed  in  their  arrest  of  Dumouriez,  he  addressed  a  Proclama- 
tion to  the  French  nation,  in  which  he  said,  ^  Frenchmen !  we  have  a  ralljing 
point  which  can  stifle  the  monster  of  anarchy :  'tis  the  Constitution  we  swore 
to  maintain  in  17S9,  '90,  and  *9I :  it  is  the  work  of  a  free  people,  and  we  shall 
remain  free.'*     On  the  4th  he  was  to  complete  his  arrangements  with  the 
prince  of  Cohourg,  near  Conde.     Although  in  great  danger  of  being  seized 
hj  some  volunteers,  he  accomplished  his  purpose ;  and  a  Proclamation  of  the 
prince  was  agreed  upon,  and  published,  in  which  the  alliance  with  the  Frendi 
general  for  the  purpose  of  estahlishing  a  constitutional  king  was  avowed. 
When  Dumouriez  returned  to  his  army  on  the  5th,  escorted  bj  a  body  of 
imperial  cavalry,  he  learned  that  his  artillery  had  left  the  camp,  and  that  lai]ge 
bodies  of  troops  had  marched  to  general  Dampierre  at  Valenciennes.    The 
chances  of  restoring  France  to  any  system  which  should  combine  order  witb 
liberty  was  at  an  end  for  one  generation.    Dumouriez  lived  an  exile  m 
England  till  1823.    In  the  Proclamation  of  the  prince  of  Cobourg,  issued  es 
the  5th  of  April,  he  stated  that  he  was  seconding  the  beneficent  intentioDi  d 
general  Dumouriez  to  restore  to  France  its  constitutional  monarch,  with  & 
means  of  rectifying  such  experienced  abuses  as  may  exist ;  and  be  dedani 
on  his  word  of  honour,  that  he  should  enter  the  French  territory  without  aaj 
view  of  making  conquests,  and  that  if  any  strong  place  should  fall  into  kb 
hands  he  should  regard  it  as  a  sacred  deposit.     After  the  fhilure  of  Dn- 
mouriez*s  project  a  Congress  was  held  at  Antwerp,  attended  by  the  representa- 
tives of  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Great  Britain ;  and  then  the  prince  of  Cohomg 
issued  a  second  Proclamation,  in  which  he  revoked  his  former  dedarstioo, 
and  announced  that  he  should  prosecute  the  war  with  the  utmost  vigoor. 
The  Jacobins,  now  almost  supreme,  had  for  three  weeks  or  more  been  pr^ 
paring  to  resist  any  invasion  of  the  French  territory — or  any  attempt  to  give 
France  hack  a  king,  constitutional  or  absolute — ^with  a  terrible  energy  of 
which  the  world  had  seen  no  prerious  example,  in  its  daring  or  its  atroeiij. 
"  The  utmost  vigour  "  of  the  prince  of  Cohourg  was  that  of  a  rocket  in  eooi- 
parison  with  a  thunderbolt. 

On  the  10th  of  March,  the  Convention  passed  a  decree  for  the  estahlidi- 
ment  of  an  extraordinary  Criminal  Tribunal,  without  appeal,  for  the  trial  of 
all  traitors,  conspirators,  and  counter-revolutionists.  This  was  the  tenibk 
£evolutionary  Tribunal,  composed  of  five  judges  who  were  to  be  boond  by 
no  forms  of  procedure,  and  of  a  permanent  jury.  These  jnrymen  were  to 
satisfy  themselves  as  to  facts  in  any  way  that  they  could,  and  to  vote  audibly 
in  the  presence  of  a  Paris  mob.  To  direct  the  proceedings  of  this  avfixl 
tribnn^  from  whose  decrees  there  was  no  appeal,  a  Public  Accuser  wai 
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appoiuted.  Fonquier  Tinville  filled  this  ofBce  vrith  an  exceea  of  zeal  that 
permitted  none  of  the  ordinaiy  weaknesses  of  humanity  in  judge  or  jury  to 
interfere  with  the  sacred  duty  of  giTiiig  to  the  guillotine  its  daily  food.  He 
had  ouly  one  remedy  for  the  cure  of  lukewarmness  towards  the  Eevolution — 
Deatb.  He  was  in  so  great  a  hurry  to  do  hia  work,  that  identity  of  person 
was  sometimes  unuecessaiy  when  an  accused  stood  before  him.  Two  womea 
of  the  same  name  having  been  arrested,  he  settled  the  accounts  of  both,  for 
fear  of  a  mistake.  Tou  are  idle,  he  would  say,  to  hia  officers— I  want  two  or 
three  hundred  every  decade.*     Over  the  Bevolutionary  Tribunal  presided 
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the  Comile  de  Salut  FabUe,  which  was  instituted  at  the  end  of  March.  Con- 
sisting only  of  nine  members,  it  will  have  all  thoae  appliances  of  deapotiam 
at  its  command  which  cannot  be  so  well  managed  by  that  discordant  body 
the  Convention,  of  which  Assembly  a  very  large  party,  the  Giroudins,  are 
utterly  sick  of  the  system  which  has  been  growing  into  irresistible  strength, 
since  they  winked  at  the  September  massacres,  and  equivocated  with  the 
murder  of  the  king.  If  the  Comile  do  Salut  IPviilie  has  its  centralizing 
functions,  extending  to  oil  matters  civil  and  military,  the  local  agencies  for 
carrying  oa  the  system  of  terror  are  not  less  efficient.  In  every 
township  of  France  there  is  a  Oomiti  Seeolutionnaire,  each  consiating  of 
twelve  staunch  patriots,  chosen  by  universal  suffrage ;  and  of  these  committees 
there  are  forty-four  thousand,  all  busy  in  making  domiciliary  visits,  arresting 
and  examining  the  suspected,  giving  certificates  of  good  citizenship — CarieM 
As  Civitmo — and  filling  the  prisons  with  victims  far  the  Moloch  of  Liberty, 

*  Sm  Mote  on  the  BaToIntionkij  Eftlniilar. 
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TutT*  ir  xiJLicij  i<  a«  u  t:j:    riiiL  i\-orii:  cf  rmiiee  in  'vrhicix  all  the  crdisirr 
rcAal  1(^11.-^  o!  vc*'.-a   iii-  urt  overt nroiTit      Tut  wiioie  noce  Tnarhinenr  is  oat  if 
l<«j*^.  aMil  ij*'\4«rt.>'.  jfitr  i:  in  us:  iron:      Oiliup  titf:  wheels  and  crazJcs  will  K* 
UM:4^»t.  w.'  tii»-;'  :iiu?:    ut    xaov^L   n;-    mau   Btrcugiii.     *'Tiie  effeds  of  fear 
liji/ue*'  im1.  ui  L  ::r':'a:  u-»a..     Lu:  tear  iriL  no:  pivt-  iih-  peo;»l€-  focid,  vLen  the 
iuii^rrui)i;>M  •>'  v'f:.:!Ji«;r;u   uealiiixrc,  i*^  tut  utter  wimx  of  cnnfid^Tioe  betveen 
bt-li-rr  aiiL  iiii;.*?i.  .l-*-]'.  Ji"L  oui  o:  tut*  niarKetb.     Iii   1792    Pari*  hi:i  been 
)M  •Mriuij'.'L  vi.i  ::r.tii.  :iiju  linur.  no:   iL  tiit-  ardiiiarr  CDuiBe  of  demand  and 
Riippi; .  t'U'  i';  lilt  uuiiii-.-iiJixlir^ .    Tm  iose  ti  tnt  efyvtmmeixt  zipcm  this  jear*s 
lrllhra^•ll(^ll^  V  it  •niurrir  un.     ii  rfDruarv.  i7Sl?i.  h  va^  rei>ort-ed  to  the  Cor.- 
^•^n'.ioi.  tiiu:  :ii»    p-i-.-t    n:  i)r»raL   niiis:   ciiiier  bt-  raised  bj  the  inxiiiicfpalitT, 
or  ai.  ez-Puv»ruiLiii—  ;ai  uiusT  ik  it'vutci.  if  k«^»  qpwl  tbe  pricie  c-f  bread.    Hi* 
<Jv»i!«  wi'wiuL  jTniiJi^'L  :m   tti.  ic  W  levied  upon  an   aaeeudiiig  scale  upoa 
j»r'.»;i»*r  ; .  uivviifuLuf  ubL  ininiL'Teable.     The  mimicijiaiitT.  hcrwrexcT,  could  no: 
kt;«*;  civ*^  I.  p»'iceh.  evcL  b^  bu^inx:  il  tbe  deareat  mBrket  and   »ellini»  in  tre 
rfiini^eai.     Tut  funuert  kept  liieir  craiii  in  their  bimB  ;  tie  raerchants  kept 
t'iiTif  Hi^^ar  ill  tiieir  varebouset :  ibe  B:iaj»-bciilerF  made  no  stock  to  suppjjthe 
ii.-ULLlens.     Tliev  did  not  lite  the  coin  in  "which  ther  irere  to  be  paid  in 
ix^.VitLU^'e  fvr  ilier  f'ju:mc»d::ie*.    "Wlien  tbe  Xational  As»emblv  and  the 
A'ut  'ola!  ^' '.■:_•  vei;!ivi:  had  det-iared  the  domains  of  the  chnrch  and  the  estates 
vf  the  ^iii'-'^nsxl*  to  be  public  pr*  j»ertT,  thej  put  into  circulation  a  new 
fj><  «.-:es  <;f  Pjij^r-M'.'^ej.  ertimaU^i  upon  tbe  supposed  value  of  that  propertr, 
'i»r'-vitiiijtid^:d  JiriyTiefr.  the  holders  of  them  beirg  assignees  of  so  much  of 
t)j(;  property  tljus  re];reseDted.     Lands  and  houses  might  be  bought,  and 
were  largely  bou;:ht,  bj  tbe  holders  of  assignats,  bat  tbej  were  not  otherwise 
convertible.     Ah  a  ij^^cessary  consequence  the  value  of   this  paper-monej 
fliiiCtuatfed  according  to  the  belief  in  the  permanency  of  tbe  Hevolution;  and 
ill  the  Maine  waj  the  purchaeers  of  the  confiscated  property  became  fewer  and 
fi^Mer  when  tfie  liope  of  a  constitutional  monarchy  had  passed  away,  and 
l^ranrt*  was  govenied  in  a  great  degree  by  the  Jacobin  Clubs.     But  the  more 
fit  I'iiii'd  wfuf  the  dcpn'ciation  of  the  Assignats  the  more  unlimited  was  their 
]a^u<'  hy  tiie  C*oii  vent  ion.     As  an  inevitable  consequence  the  nominal  price  of 
very  urtii'iit  of  hub^'intcnco  and  household  necessity  was  prodigiously  increased. 
Hugiir,  n)i!e(»,  citiidloH,  sonp,  were  doubled  in  price.    The  wages  of  labour 
reiiiuiiuMJ  btiitioiiiiry  ;  for  there  was  a  superabundance  of  labour  through  the 
{juiibriii  interrupt  ion  to  production  and  exchange.   The  washerwomen  of  Paris 
go  to  tlm  (\)iiveiition  to  say  that  soap  is  so  dear  that  their  trade  will  be  at  an 
uiitl.   Wu  wiiiit  HOiip  iitui  bread,  cry  the  'poor  blanchisMewes of  the  Seine.   Cam- 
iiiitittitiiitird  (if  tho  Sort  ions  superintend  the  distribution  of  loaves  to  thoM 
v\ho  i'un  pay.    KuritMiri  women  surround  the  grocers'  shops,  demanding  sugar. 
Thii  tiM-ritlt)il  ^I'tu'orrt  roll  thoir  sugar-hogsheads  into  the  streets,  and  tbe 
riti£uUi-»Hi>a  \\fii;h  it   out  at  twoiity-two  sous  a  pound.     Some  paid;  some 
huipi-d  lIuMiiiicUoii  without  paying;  and  the  pallid  shop-keepers  helplessly 
loikkrd  i>u  \  tv>r  hail  not  Marat,  the  friend  of  the  people,  said  in  his  journal  of 
iho  *J5tU  of  bVbruary  that  there  would  be  an  end  of  high  prices  if  a  few 
ahop«  \u*r«>  pilU^vd,  and  a  few  shopkeepers  hangt^i  at  their  own  doors  ?    The 
iiki>pk«k« peril,  hik^v-vtr,  bnu^ht  out  their  stores  when  their  price  was  tendered 
iu  uii-tuUio  vurrvuv'V.     Tho  iVsivention  had  its  strong  remedy  against  tho 
unpatriv»tic  bi/kr^vi/Ui^,     It  dccrvtrd  that  whccvcT  exchanged  gold  or  silver  for 
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3  higher  amotuit  in  aasignats  than  their  nominal  value,  and  whoerer  itipulated 
for  ft  different  price  of  commodities  if  paid  in  paper  or  in  apecie,  should 
be  subjected  to  six  jaat,'  iuiprisoDment.  The  final  step  in  this  direction  wai 
to  fix  ft  maximum  of  price  upon  all  agricultural  produce  and  upon  all  mer- 
chandize. The  system  was  extended  from  Paris  to  the  deportmentB,  with 
tlie  certain  results  of  the  ruin  and  niiserr  which  follow  every  riolation  of 
economical  laws.  And  yet  amidst  this  total  derangement  of  the  ordinary 
principles  of  social  intercouree,  the  people  lost  no  faith  in  their  Bepnblic. 
They  were  Btirred  up  to  the  belief  that  their  miseries  were  not  the  result  of 
natural  causeB,  hut  were  produced  by  the  intrigues  of  the  aristocrats,  aided  by 
the  gold  of  Pitt.    Marat,  who  had  excited  the  plunder  of  the  shops,  was  in 


vain  denounced  by  a  small  majority  in  the  Convention,  who  foresaw  the 
quick  approach  of  the  reign  of  anarchy  and  bloodshed.  The  Mountain  was 
gradually  derinng  new  strength  from  the  hunger  and  violence  of  the  populace. 
"  The  people  can  do  no  wrong,"  said  Bobespierre.  Danton,  who  had  mani- 
fested many  indications  of  disgust  at  the  proceedings  of  the  extreme  demo- 
cratic faction,  was  carried  away  by  their  ascendency,  and  supported  the 
establiahment  of  the  Bevolutionary  Tribunal.  Its  scaffolds  wero  quickly  set 
up.  SansculottiBm  soon  became  lopreme.  Misery  fell  upon  all  classes,  and 
especially  upon  those  who  depended  upon  the  wages  of  industry.  But  every 
Parisian,  rich  or  poor,  trembled  and  obeyed ;  and  the  provinces,  for  the  greater 
part,  did  the  same,  for  Paris  ruled  Prance.  Most  Frenchmen  were  ready  to 
defend  their  country  against  the  foreigner,  and  to  "■""*■■"  any  form  of 
revolutionary  government,  however  oppressive,  in  preference  to  the  restoration 
of  the  ancient  order  of  things  which  had  been  destroyed.  Their  fanaticism 
was  stimulated  by  arts  not  wholly  unlike  the  delusion  practised  upon  the 
KafBr  tribes  in  1857,  who  were  persuaded  by  their  chief  to  destroy  their 
cattle  and  com,  that,  rendered  desperate  by  want,  they  might  rush  to  ft  war 
which  would  sweep  the  British  colonists  from  the  land.  The  Asaignate  and 
the  Iaw  of  Maximum  produced  the  same  desperation  in  France.  The  Jacobin 
leaders  knew  perfectly  well  what  would  be  the  consequences  of  their  insane 
decxeei.    They  traded  on  the  despair  of  the  people. 
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"  The  Jacobin  BeTolntion,"  wrote  Burke,  **  u  emrried  on  bj  men  of  ik^ 
nnk,  of  no  consideration ;  of  wild  sarage  minds,  fall  of  lerity,  anogmee, 
and  pretnmption ;  without  moraLs,  without  probitj,  without  pmdenoe.  Whu 
hare  thej  then  to  supplj  their  innumenble  defectBy  and  to  make  tbem 
terrible  eren  to  the  firmest  minds  ?  One  thing,  and  one  thing  onlr — bo: 
that  thing  is  worth  a  thousand — the/  hare  energr."  *  This  energr  was  pas 
forth  in  the  formation  of  Berolutionarr  Committees,  which  wreze  to  reject  ili 
the  ordinarr  principles  of  justice  and  mercj ;  and  in  desperate  conflicts  wita 
those  natural  laws  bj  which  the  exchanges  of  mankind  are  regulated.  B=: 
the  greater  the  domestic  miseries  of  France,  the  readier  were  ita  populatioc 
to  turn  from  peaceful  pursuits  to  the  excitement  of  war.  The  ConTennoc 
on  the  10th  of  3Iarch,  decreed  a  forced  lerr  of  three  hundred  thousand  mfL. 
This  decree  few  dared  to  disobev,  and  many  submitted  to  it  without  relucta&ce. 
and  eren  with  patriotic  ardour.  There  was  a  remarkable  exception  in  the 
district  of  La  Yendee,  in  which  singular  country  an  insurrectionary  spirit  w 
dcTcloped  in  the  population,  when  their  priests  were  ejected  and  the  kiisi;  hsd 
perished  on  the  scaffold.  When  the  peasantry  were  about  to  be  dra^sed 
frt>m  their  homes  to  serve  in  the  armies  of  the  BeTolution,  this  spirit  broke 
out  into  open  Tiolence  against  the  republican  authorities.  In  La  Vendee  tb« 
zeal  of  Loyalty  and  Beligion  came  into  open  conflict  with  the  passions  excited 
imder  the  names  of  the  Bights  of  Man  and  the  Age  of  Reason. 

Li  the  British  Parliament,  on  the  17th  of  June,  Mr.  Fox  proposed  c 
elaborate  Address  to  the  Crown,  the  object  of  which  was  to  make  it  the  meet 
earnest  and  solemn  request  of  the  Commons,  that  his  majesty  would  esiplcr 
the  earliest  measures  for  the  re-establishment  of  peace  with  Prance.  He 
proposition  was  rejected  by  the  very  large  majority  that  the  ministrr  nor 
commanded.  In  the  course  of  his  speech  Mr.  Fox  contended,  in  answtf  to 
the  question  which  had  been  often  asked,  "  whether  we  were  to  treat  with 
France  in  its  present  state,"  that  we  ought  to  treat,  and  ultimatelv  mast 
treat,  with  whoever  had  the  gOTcmnient  in  their  hands,  with  him  or  them,  be 
he  or  they  whom  they  might.  '*  Good  Grod,*'  cried  the  orator,  **  what  vm 
there  in  their  proceedings  that  made  us  look  for  an  establiahed  goTemmeat 

among  them  ? Let  them  sufler  the  penalties  of  their  own  injustice; 

— let  them  suffer  the  miseries  arising  from  their  own  confuaion.  \llir  were 
the  people  of  England  to  sufler  because  the  people  of  France  were  unjust  IT 
The  reply  of  Mr.  Pitt  was  not  easy  to  controvert.  "  Where  ia  our  aecmxtf 
for  the  performance  of  a  treaty,  where  we  have  neither  the  good  fiuth  of  i 
nation,  nor  the  responsibility  of  a  monarch  P  The  moment  that  the  mob  of 
Paris  becomes  under  the  influence  of  a  new  leader,  mature  dehberations  ue 
reyersed,  the  most  solemn  engagements  are  retracted,  our  free  will  is  altogether 

controlled   by  force Should  we  treat  with  Marat,  before   we  kid 

finished  the  negotiation  he  might  again  have  descended  to  the  dregs  of  the 
people  from  whom  he  sprung,  and  have  given  place  to  a  more  despente 
vil]atn."t  At  this  precise  point  of  time  it  was  no  figure  of  speech  for  Mr. 
Pitt  to  refer  to  Marat  as  the  representative  of  the  executive  power  in  Fiaaos; 
'*  Let  08  consider,*'  said  Mr.  Burke  in  the  same  debate,  "  the  posaibilitv  ef 

♦  "Policy  of  the  AlHw.- 
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negotiation."  Tlie  minister  Le  Bnin  ia  in  gaoL  The  minister  Clavi^re  is 
not  to  be  found.  "  Would  you  bave  recourse  to  jtoland  ?  "Why,  be  is  not 
only  in  faol,  but  also  bia  wife  along  with  bim,  who  is  Boid  to  be  the  real 
minuter  ....      Briaaot  is  likewise  in  gaol,  hearing  a  repetition  of  that  sort 


of  misfortune  to  which  it  is  hoped  that  habit  may  reconcile  hicn.  Pay  your 
addresses  to  I^it^,  and  you  wilt  find  bim  in  his  dungeon  at  Marseilles. 
There  then  only  remains  my  celebrated  iriend,  tbe  mild  and  merciful 
Marat." 

The  Girondina,  on  whose  authority  in  tbe  Convention  rested  tbe  only 
hope  of  a  stable  government  in  France, — a  government  not  founded  upon  the 
supremacy  of  the  rabble, — hod  falleu,  never  to  rise  again,  on  the  2ad  c^  June. 
They  then  became  wanderers  in  the  proTinces,  or  prisoners  in  tbe  dungeons 
of  Paris.  They  bad  relied  upon  their  patriotic  eloquence  and  their  republican 
virtue.  They  would  bold  no  communion  with  the  movers  of  insurrection  and 
massacre ;  and  they  found  the  terrible  earnestness  of  ignorant  ruffianism  too 
strong  for  respectable  philosophy.  Their  majori^  in  the  Convention  availed 
them  nothing ;  for  that  Assembly  had  come  into  open  conflict  with  tbe 
physical  force  of  Paris,  hounded  on  by  the  Jacobin  Club,  when  the  idol  of  the 
populace,  Marat,  was  sent  for  trial  before  the  Bevolutionary  Tribunal.  As 
more  prudent  men  than  tbe  Girondins  might  have  expected,  the  sanguinary 
demagogue  was  acquitted  ;  and  he  was  carried, — as  a  Buccessfiil  candidate  was 
formerly  chaired  in  England — upon  the  shoulders  of  the  mob,  to  the  hall  of 
the  Convention,  amidst  the  cry  of  "Death  to  the  Oirondins."  Sobespierre, 
between  whom  and  Marat  there  was  mutual  hatred,  aaw  that  in  giving  bis 
support  to  this  "  friend  of  the  people,"  whose  mode  of  testifying  his  friend- 
ship was  to  excite  to  plunder  and  butchery,  he  was  using  on  instrument  for 
the  destruction  of  the  only  party  that  hod  the  confidence  of  the  middle 
classes.  He  denounced  the  Girondins  in  tbe  Convention  as  men  who  had 
wished  to  save  the  tyrant  Louis,  and  bad  conspired  with  the  traitor 
Dnmouriez.  The  Commune  of  Paris  had  obtained  a  power  which  was 
opposed  to  all  steady  government,  and  the  Girondins  tried  to  bring  them 
under  the  control  of  a  Commission  of  Twelve  appointed  by  the  ConreDtion. 
Tbe  mob  was  roused  to  that  fury  which  never  waits  to  inquire  and  to  reflect. 
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when  victims  are  pointed  out  for  its  vengeance.  On  the  Slst  of  Maj  the 
mob  declared  itseLf  in  a  state  of  permanent  insurrection — a  phrase  whidi 
indicated  that  the  ordinary  operations  of  justice  were  suspended,  in  the  same 
waj  that  martial  law  supersedes  the  accustomed  course  of  legal  authority. 
On  the  2nd  of  June,  the  Convention  was  surrounded  hj  aa  armed  force, 
whose  decrees  were  to  be  pronounced  by  a  hundred  pieces  of  artillery. 
Besistance  was  in  vain.  Twenty-two  of  the  Girondin  leaders  'were  conducted 
to  prison.  Many  of  their  friends  escaped  to  the  provinces.  Some  who  had 
fled  from  the  guillotine  died  by  their  own  hands.  The  political  eziatence  of 
the  party  was  at  an  end. 

For  the  most  odious  of  the  assassins  of  the  anarchical  republic  there  wis 
the  vengeance  of  assassination  also  in  store.    The  story  of  Charlotte  Corday 
has  been  told  by  Lamartine  with  a  power  of  picturesque  narrative  which  fev 
have  equalled.    The  naked  facts  can  only  be  related  by  ourselves.      In  tiie 
city  of  Caen  resided,  in  1793,  a  grand-daughter  of  the  great  tragic  poet, 
Corneille.     She  was  an  enthusiast,  devoted   to  those  ideas    of  the  new 
philosophy  which  she  had  derived  from  her  father,  and  from  the  secret  study 
of  Bousseau  in  the  convent  in  which  she  had  passed  her  girlhood.     Some  q( 
the  proscribed  Girondins  had  come  to  reside  in  Normandy ;  and  from  their 
eloquent  invectives  against  the  terrorists  who  were  degrading  the  cause  of 
the  revolution  by  their  crimes,  she  derived,  in  common  with  her  neighbour^ 
a  hatred  of  Marat  as  the  personification  of  all  that  was  atrocious  in  the  rulers 
of  the  populace.      Potion,  Barbaroux,  with  many  others  of   the   fugitive 
deputies  called  up  this  disgust  towards  the  ruliug  faction  of  Paris,  by  their 
oratory  and  their  proclamations.     Formidable  bands  of  young  men  enrolled 
themselves  to  march  to  Paris,  in  order  to  rescue  liberty  firom  the  assanlts  of 
anarchy.    Amongst  the  number  of  these  volunteers  was  one  who  aspired  to 
Charlotte's  love,  but  with  a  timid  reserve.    Her  enthusiasm  suggested  that  she 
had  a  higher  call  of  duty  than  the  indulgence  of  a  feeling  suited  to  more  timnqail 
times.     She  felt  that  if  the  ferocity  which  now  guided  the  BeTolution  was  not 
arrested,  her  province,  and  the  neighbouring  districts  now  in  insurrecUoDt 
would  become  the  scene  of  the  most  terrible  carnage.    She  took  her  reso- 
lution.   If  Marat  should  fall  there  might  be  hope  for  the  Bepublic.    She 
travelled  to  Paris,  which  she  entered  on  the  11th  of  July.     With  some 
difficulty  she  obtained  admission  to  the  mean  lodging  of    Marat,  on  the 
evening  of  the  13th.    She  found  him  in  a  bath ;  and  there  she  slew  him. 
When  examined,  she  said  that  she  saw  civil  war  ready  to  devastate  France ; 
that  she  deemed  Marat  to  be  the  chief  cause  of  the  public  calamities ;  and 
that  she  sacrificed  her  life,  in  taking  his,  to  save  her  country.    Her  execution 
quickly  followed.     The  wretch  whom  she  had  murdered  was  decreed  a  puUic 
funeral  in  the  Pantheon.     Danton  pronounced  his  eulogy  as  ^*  the  diviDS 
Marai." 
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NOTE  ON  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTIONARY  KALENDAR. 


In  reading  the  French  historians  of  the  period  from  the  declaration  of  the 
Republic  in  1792  to  the  end  of  1805,  we  find  the  dates  of  events  not  given 
according  to  the  common  kalendar,  but  according  to  the  most  puzzling  of  all 
systems  of  chronology,  the  Republican  Calendar  adopted  by  the  Convention.  In 
our  own  history  we  give  the  dates,  thus  foimd  in  French  writers,  according  to 
the  Gregorian  Kalendar ;  but  it  may  be  useful  here  to  present  a  complete  view 
of  the  Revolutionary  Kalendar ;  which  view  we  adopt,  with  some  abridgment, 
firom  ''  The  English  Cyclopcedia  of  Arts  and  Sciences." 

The  Convention  decreed,  on  the  24th  of  November,  1793,  that  the  common  era 
should  be  abolished  in  aU  civil  affairs  :  that  the  new  French  era  should  commence 
from  the  foundation  of  the  republic,  namely  on  the  22nd  of  September,  1792,  on 
the  day  of  the  true  autumnal  equinox,  when  the  sun  entered  libra  at  9^  18"*  30* 
in  the  morning,  according  to  the  meridian  of  Paris  ;  that  each  year  should  begin 
at  the  midnight  of  the  day  on  which  the  true  autumnal  equinox  falls  ;  and  that 
the  first  year  of  the  French  republic  had  begun  on  the  midnight  of  the  22nd  of 
September,  and  terminated  on  the  midnight  between  the  21st  and  22nd  of  Sep- 
tember, 1793.  To  produce  a  correspondence  between  the  seasons  and  the  civil 
year,  it  was  decreed,  that  the  fourth  year  of  the  republic  should  be  the  first 
sextile,  or  leap-year  ;  that  a  sixth  complementary  day  should  be  added  to  it,  and 
that  it  should  terminate  the  first  Franciade  ;  that  the  sextile  or  leap-year,  which 
they  called  an  Olympic  year,  shoidd  take  place  every  four  years,  and  should  mark 
the  close  of  each  Franciade  :  that  the  first,  second,  and  third  centurial  years, 
namely,  1 00,  200,  and  300  of  the  republic  should  be  conmion,  and  that  the 
fourth  centurial  year,  namely,  400,  should  be  sextile  ;  and  that  this  should  be 
the  case  every  fourth  century  until  the  40th,  which  should  terminate  with  a 
common  year.  The  year  was  divided  into  twelve  months  of  thirty  days  each, 
with  five  additional  days  at  the  end,  which  were  celebrated  as  festivals,  and  which 
obtained  the  name  of  '' Sansculottides."  Instead  of  the  months  being  divided 
into  weeks,  they  consisted  of  three  parts,  called  Decades,  of  ten  days  each.  It  ia 
however  to  be  observed  that  the  French  republicans  rarely  adopted  the  decades  in 
dating  their  letters,  or  in  conversation,  but  used  the  number  of  the  day  of  each 
month  of  their  kalendar.  The  republican  kalendar  was  first  used  on  the  26th  of 
November,  1793,  and  was  discontinued  on  the  31st  of  December,  1805,  when 
the  Gregorian  was  resumed. 

The  decrees  of  the  National  Convention,  which  fixed  the  new  mode  of  reckon- 
ing, were  both  vague  and  insufficient.  A  French  work,  '  Concordance  des  Calen- 
driers  R^publicai^  et  Gr^orien,"  par  L.  Rondonneau,  puts  every  day  of  every 
year  opposite  to  its  day  of  the  Gregorian  kalendar.  It  ia  to  actual  usage  that  we 
must  appeal  to  know  what  the  decrees  do  not  prescribe— namely,  the  position 
of  the  leap-years.  The  following  list,  made  from  the  work  above  mentioned, 
m\ist  be  used  as  a  correction  of  the  usual  accounts,  in  which  the  position  of 
the  leap-years  is  not  sufficiently  regardetL 
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CHAFPER    XVI. 

Cimpu^  of  17D3— ValnicieDDei  ud  Condi  Ukm  bj  the  Alliea— Uaj'eiioe  iniTeiidered  to 
Prasaia— Duke  of  York  beuegti  Donkirk— The  aego  nuwd-^InnuTection  *(  Ljon  ftgunit 
the  CoDTmtion— Sitge  and  nirreDder  of  Lyon  to  tho  npnblican  mrmiea— Doom  of  tbs 
city— Tonlon— The  Kojalisti  negotiate  with  lord  HooJ,  adaiial  of  the  SaA  off  Tonlon — 
The  French  fleet  and  harbour  aorreadered  to  the  eombioed  fnrcoB— Dedantion  of  the 
Britiah  goreninient — Toulon  bcaUged  bj  repablkan  anniea — Nftpoleon  BmiaiArta — Hit 
plan  for  taking  Tonlon — BTaenation  of  TodIoq — Derirnction  of  the  French  float  and 
anenali — Energf  and  atrociUea  of  tbe  Jacobin  gonniment — War  in  L*  Vendta — The 
Britiali  aid  to  the  Vendeana  oonet  too  lata. 

At  the  dose  of  the  SeaBion  of  Parliament:  on  the  2lBt  of  June,  there  vaa 
an  exulting  notice  in  the  King's  Speech  of  "  the  rapid  and  Hignal  succesaes 
which,  Id  an  earlj  period  of  the  campaign,  have  attended  tho  operations  of 
the  combined  armies."  Tbe  succeaaes,  at  that  moment,  were  scarcely  of  a 
nature  to  call  for  anch  congratulation.  After  the  defection  of  Dumouriez, 
general  Dampierre  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  republican  army  on 
the  Flemish  ^untier.  The  Allied  army,  under  the  prince  of  CJobourg,  took  no  ad- 
vantage of  the  alarm  produced  amongst  the  IVench  forcea  when  the  commander 
who  had  defended  the  Argonne,  and  won  the  battle  of  Jemappes,  went  over  to 
their  enemiea.  There  was  a  month  of  inactivity  whilst  a  Congress  was  deU- 
berating  at  Antwerp  upon  the  plan  of  a  campaign.  In  the  entrenched  camp 
of  FamsTS,  which  covered  Valenciennea,  Dampierre  received  reinforcements. 
He  thought  himself  strong  enough  on  the  8th  of  May  to  make  an  attack  on 
the  extended  linea  of  the  Alliea.  On  this  day,  the  English  Guards,  under  the 
duke  of  Tork,  were  first  brought  into  action ;  and  their  bravery  eontributeo 
mneh  to  tbe  reault  of  tbe  engagement.    The  French  were  drivea  back  to 
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their  camp,  with  &  severe  loss,  and  general  Dampierre  was  killed.     On  the 
23rd  the  camp  of  Famars  was  attacked  and  carried  by  the  Allies ;  and  the 
French  fell  back  to  the  camp  of  Ca&sar,  leaving  Valenciennes  uncovered.     The 
siege  of  that  city  commenced  on  the  14th  of  June,  the  besieging  forces  being 
commanded  bj  the  duke  of  York.     A  fierce  bombardment  went  on  till  the 
28th  of  July,  when  the  garrison  capitulated,  and  were  allowed  to  retire  to 
France,  on  condition  of  not  again  serving  against  the  Allies.    Their  arms  were 
turned  against  their  fellow-countrymen  in  La  Yendfe.     Cond^  also  capitulated 
in  July.     On  the  Bhine,  the  forces  of  Prussia  had  defeated  the  l^nch  in 
several  considerable  actions.     The  great  success  was  the  surrender  of  M^yence 
to  the  king  of  Prussia,  afler  a  protracted  siege,  on  the  22nd  of  July ;  the 
garrison  of  twenty  thousand  men  being  allowed  to  retire  to  France  upon  the 
same  condition  as  the  garrison  of  Valenciennes.    The  kiog  of  Prussia,  having 
thus  secured  the  safety  of  his  own  frontier,  left  the  Allies  to  pursue  their 
course  without  any  further  effectual  co-operation.     He  sent  the  greater  part 
of  his  army  to  occupy  Dantzic  and  Thorn,  upon  which  he  had  seized  as  his 
spoil  in  the  new  partition  of  Poland. 

After  the  surrender  of  Valenciennes  and  the  surrender  of  Cond4  there 
was  no  fortified  place  sufficiently  strong  to  have  arrested  the  march  of  the 
allied  armies  to  Paris  had  a  vigorous  and  united  policy  been  resolved  upon. 
At  the  beginning  of  August,  the  republicans  were  driven  from  their  strong- 
hold, the  camp  of  Caesar,  to  a  position  behind  the  Scarpe,  in  front  of  Arras. 
But  there  was  little  vigour  amongst  the  Allies,  and  there  was  less  union. 
The  combined  armies  separated.  The  Austrians,  with  forty-five  thousand 
men,  commenced  the  siege  of  Quesnoy,  which  fortress  they  took.  The  British, 
and  their  Hanoverian  contingents,  under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  York, 
marched  to  attack  Dunkirk,  and  were  joined  by  a  detachment  of  Austrians. 
This  movement,  for  an  object  as  selfiish  as  the  policy  of  Prussia,  was  dictated  by 
the  ministry  of  Mr.  Pitt,  under  the  miserable  traditional  desire  to  Tn^inf^iin  our 
maritime  ascendancy  by  the  possession  or  the  destruction  of  this  French  naval 
entrepdt.  The  duke  had  thirty-seven  thousand  men  under  his  command.  On 
the  18th  of  August  an  engagement  took  place  at  Lincelles,  and  the  brave 
Guards  carried  a  strong  redoubt.  Dutch  troops  also  advanced  against  Dunki^ 
Great  preparations  had  been  made  in  England  for  this  enterprise.  Eleven 
battalions  were  sent  from  the  Thames,  with  a  bombarding  flotilla ;  but  they 
arrived  too  late.  The  besieging  army  had  not  only  failed  of  assistance  from 
home ;  but  in  their  encampment  near  the  sandy  shore  they  were  exposed  to 
the  fire  of  the  enemy's  gun-boats.  Whilst  they  were  preparing  fot  active 
operations  during  three  weeks,  the  French,  by  the  energetic  direction  of 
Camot,  who  had  brought  the  military  affairs  of  the  republic  under  the  con- 
trol of  one  powerful  will,  had  rapidly  marched  from  the  Moselle,  and  finally 
compelled  the  duke  of  Tork  to  raise  the  siege.  The  covering  army  of  the 
Austrians  was  defeated  on  the  8th  of  September,  by  the  French  general 
Houchardy  near  Hondscoote.  The  garrison  of  Dunkirk  made  a  aallj  on  the 
besiegers  at  the  same  time.  The  duke  of  York  was  placed  in  a  position  of 
imminent  danger ;  and  he  resolved,  on  that  night  of  the  8th,  to  withdraw 
from  his  lines,  abandoning  his  heavy  artillery  and  ammunition.  The  long's 
son,  who  possessed  the  bravery  of  his  family,  and  was  not  altogeth^  deficient 
in  iiie  rarer  qualities  of  a  commander,  was  not  to  be  blamed  for  this  rerene. 
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The  Erencb  general  Houcbard  was  submitted  to  a  more  terrible  criticism 
than  the  reproaches  of  the  journalists  who  libelled  the  duke  of  York.  The 
Conyention  put  their  general  to  death  because  he  had  not  been  vigilant 
enough  to  preyent  the  retreat  of  the  English.  In  the  affiiir  of  Dunkirk  the 
duke  of  York  manifested  a  generous  forbearance  towards  those  who  were 
chiefly  to  blame.  Lord  Malmesbury,  on  his  waj  to  Berlin,  saw  the  duke  on 
the  6th  of  December ;  who  said  his  army  was  ill  provided ;  and  he  condemned 
the  whole  measure  of  Dunkirk,  and  separation  of  the  armies.  **  On  mj 
hinting,'*  says  lord  Malmesbury,  **  a  possibility,  or  rather  a  certainty,  that 
Grey  would  make  Dunkirk  the  first  object  on  the  opening  of  the  Session, 
the  duke  said  he  trusted  none  of  his  friends  would  be  so  over  zealous  as  to 

defend  him  at  the  expense  of  others He  should  be  very  sorry 

indeed  that  any  blame  should  be  thrown  on  any  particular  measure,  or  any 
particular  minister,  as  it  certainly  would  go  to  censure  the  principle  of  the 
war  and  produce  the  worst  consequences."  *  On  the  first  night  of  the 
Session  (January  21, 1794),  Mr.  Fox  did  defend  the  duke  of  York,  and  did 
blame  the  minister.  He  wished  to  know  who  was  the  wise  man  who  planned 
the  expedition,  and  advised  the  division  of  the  combined  forces  in  Flanders  P 
He  exclaimed.  ^  What  must  have  been  the  feelings  of  a  gallant  British  prince, 
who,  through  dangers  and  difficulties,  had  approached  the  sea,  the  natural 
dominion  of  his  country,  and  expected  to  find  the  whole  coast  a  fortress  for 
him,  at  beholding  his  to>op8  destroyed  by  the  gun-boats  of  the  enemy 
commanding  the  shore."  Fox  did  point  at  the  "  particular  minister  "  whom 
he  held  accountable  for  this  and  other  miscarriages :  "  The  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  possesses  great  talents  and  great  eloquence ;  and  the  long 
period  during  which  he  has  had  the  opportunity  of  displaying  these  talents 
in  office  has  no  doubt  added  to  the  number  of  his  admirers :  but  he  must 
now  pick  from  the  very  lowest  class  of  his  flatterers  before  he  can  collect 
thirty  men  around  his  own  table  who  will  tell  him  that  he  is  a  great  war 
minister."  t 

The  failures  in  the  North  of  France  were  compensated  in  the  view  of  the 
British  government  by  great  events  in  the  South.  Lord  Orenville  wrote  to 
his  brother  on  the  15th  September,  lamenting  that  the  bad  accounts  over- 
balance the  good  in  Flanders.  But,  he  adds, ''  I  am  much  mistaken  in  my 
speculation  if  the  business  at  Toulon  is  not  decisive  of  the  war.  Only  let 
your  own  mind  follow  up  all  the  consequence  of  that  event,  and  you  will,  I 
believe,  agree  with  me  that  the  expression  I  have  used  is  not  too  sanguine.  X 
The  English  Secretary  of  State  beheld  the  outbreak  of  civil  war  when  the 
Girondins  had  been  proscribed  by  the  Jacobins ;  and  as  the  probable  end  of 
a  civil  war  he  anticipated  the  restoration  of  the  Monarchy.  In  the  same 
letter,  in  which  he  rejoices  over  **  the  business  at  Toulon,"  he  says,  "  we  have 

news  that  the  people  of  Lyon  have  defeated  Dubois  Cranc6 The 

next  month  or  six  weeks  will  be  an  anxious  period,  and  big  with  events." 
Lyon,  Toulon,  La  Vendee,  during  that  autumn,  were  the  scenes  of  some  of 
the  most  stirring  and  terrible  events  in  modern  history.    We  were  not 


•  Malmesbnry — "Diaries  and  Correspondenoe,"  vol.  ilL  p.  17. 

t  "  Parliamentary  Hiatory,*'  col.  1268-1271. 

t  ''  Coort  and  Cbtbinets  of  Qeorgo'lIL"  voL  IL  p.  2i2. 
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content  to  look  on.  We  did  little  good,  if  not  poaitiye  hBrm,  by  our  mtef^ 
ference.  The  British  govemment  was  far  too  weak  effectuallj  to  oontral 
the  issues  of  the  fearful  struggle  between  the  factions  of  the  Beyolution. 
Grenrille  saw  this :  "  We  have  nothing  like  force  enough  for  all  the  objects 
that  present  themselves,  and  jou  know  my  settled  ayersion  to  undertsidng 
little  points  of  detail ;  some  of  which  might  succeed,  but  the  result  of  the 
whole  must  be  to  cut  to  pieces  the  small  force  we  have,  without  adequate 
success."* 

Lyon,  the  great  manufacturing  city  of  the  Bhone  and  the  Saone,  in  1793 
contained  a  population  amongst  which  were  to  be  found  all  the  extreme 
opinions  engendered  by  the  Bevolution.  There  were  ultra-royalists,  oonstitii* 
tidnal  royalists,  moderate  republicans,  and  republicans  that  went  to  such 
lengths  in  the  assertion  of  anarchical  doctrines  that  even  Marat  accused  them 
of  being  paid  by  the  foreign  enemy.  The  party  of  the  Girondins  was  the 
most  numerous  ;  that  of  the  Jacobins  the  most  daring.  There  dwelt  in  Lyon 
a  Piedmontese  named  Chalier,  who  had  been  a  considerable  traveller,  and  hid 
noted  the  oppressions  of  mankind  under  despotic  governments.  Upon  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Bevolution  he  went  to  Paris ;  became  associated  with 
Bobespierre ;  and  returned  to  Lyon  to  denounce,  in  the  Central  Club  of  that 
city,  not  only  kings  and  nobles,  but  all  the  possessors  of  property,  in  whom 
the  prophecy  was  to  be  fulfilled — ^''The  wealthy  shall  be  despoiled,  and  the 
poor  shall  be  enriched."  Chalier  and  his  brother  Clubbists  sent  for  a 
guillotine  from  Paris ;  issued  lists  of  the  proscribed ;  and  having  obtained  the 
control  of  the  municipal  authority,  enforced  their  sweeping  orders  for  the 
arrest  and  imprisonment  of  suspected  persons.  At  length  the  terroriats, 
with  their  revolutionary  tribunal,  roused  the  citisens  of  Lyon  to  resistance. 
A  battle  between  the  partizans  of  Chalier  and  the  sections  of  the  city  tock 
place,  which  ended  in  tbe  defeat  of  the  municipal  tyranny,  and  the  triumph  of 
the  Girondins,  at  the  very  time  when  their  leaders  had  fallen  in  Paris. 
Lyon,  however,  did  not  fear  to  oppose  the  dominant  party  in  the  Conyention. 
Chalier,  the  disciple  of  that  party,  was  condemned  to  death,  and  died  by  his 
own  guillotine.  From  this  time  the  city  of  Lyon  was  marked  by  the  Jacobins 
for  destruction,  as  the  seat  of  counter-revolutionary  opinions.  The  city 
refused  to  accept  the  new  Constitution  decreed  by  the  Conyention  ;  and  in 
August  was  in  open  revolt,  with  republican  armies  gathering  on  every  side. 
At  the  beginning  of  August  Lyon  was  surrounded  by  a  great  force  under  the 
command  of  Kellermann,  who  had  been  ordered  to  leave  the  defence  of  the 
frontiers  to  meet  this  more  pressing  danger.  The  men  of  Lyon  had  chosen 
for  their  leader  the  count  De  Pr^cy,  who  had  been  colonel  of  a  regiment, 
and  had  fought  for  the  throne  on  the  memorable  tenth  of  August.  He  was 
a  brave  and  skilful  commander ;  and  so  directed  the  armed  resistance  of  the 
Lyonnese  that  for  two  months  they  defended  the  beleaguered  city  amidst  all 
the  horrors  of  a  bombardment.  The  fiercest  assaults  of  the  infuriated 
besiegers  were  met  by  the  desperate  sallies  of  the  starving  besieged.  Public 
edifices,  workshops  and  warehouses,  mansions  and  hovels,  were  choking  the 
narrow  streets  with  their  biasing  ruins.  Shelter  and  sustenance  were  at  an 
end ;  when  De  Prfcy  and  three  thousand  resolute  followers  went  forth  to  cut 
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their  way  through  the  republican  lines,  leaving  Lyon  to  its  fate.  The 
greater  number  of  this  band  perished.  De  Pi4cj  was  one  of  the  few  who 
escaped.  On  the  8th  of  October  the  troops  of  the  Conrention  entered  the 
town.     Kellermann,  whose  views  were  too  merciful  for  the  Jacobin  rulen  of 


Piance,  had  been  superseded  hj  D ubois- Craned ;  and  his  authonly  was 
merged,  after  the  surrender  of  the  city,  in  the  superior  power  of  Gouthon  and 
the  other  Commissioners  of  the  authorities  in  Paris.  The  doom  of  Lyon  was 
prononnced  by  Bar^re,  of  whom  it  has  been  said,  "  He  tasted  blood,  and  felt 
no  loathing :  he  tasted  it  again,  and  liked  it  w611.  Cruelty  became  with  him, 
first  a  habit,  then  a  passion,  at  last  a  madness."*  This  clerer  and  odious 
man,  whose  character  b  implied  in  his  nickname,  "  The  Anacreoa  of  the 
guillotine,"  thus  pronounced  the  doom  of  the  great  manufacturing  emporium, 
with  its  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  inhabitants :  "  Let  the  plough  pass  over 
Lyon.  Let  her  name  cease  to  exist.  The  rebels  are  conquered ;  but  are 
they  all  exterminated  P  No  weakness  ;  no  mercy.  Let  erery  one  be 
smitten."  The  Convention  issued  its  decree ;  Collot  d'Herbois  and  f  onch£ 
went  fortb  to  execute  it.  Couthon  had  not  alain  enough  men,  nor  destroyed 
enough  proper^.  He  bad  traversed  the  city  with  a  silver  hammer  in  his 
hand ;  and  when  he  struck  a  door,  saying,  "  Bebellious  house,  I  strike  you  in 
the  name  of  the  law,"  the  mansion  was  quickly  g:atted  and  its  walla  ove^ 
thrown.  But  he  had  not  sent  twenty  victims  daily  to  the  scafibld,  by  the 
sentence  of  a  Bevolutionory  Tribunal.  He  had  not  dragged  batches  of 
prisoners  from  their  dungeons  and  destroyed  them  at  once  by  volleys  of 
mosketry  and  grape-shot.  This  was  the  work  of  the  Proconsuls,  one  of 
whom,  Collot  d'Herbois,  apologizes  to  the  Couvention  for  his  tardiness :  "  We 
go  on  demolishiog  with  the  fire  of  artillery,  and  with  the  explosion  of  mines, 
as  &it  as  poeaible.    But  you  must  be  sensible  that,  with  a  popnlation  of 
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150,000,  tbete  prooeCTes  find  man  j  obstacles.    The  popular  axe  cats  off  tweniy 
heads  a  daj,  and  still  the  conspirators  are  not  dannted.    The  prisons  are 
choked  with  them.     We  have  erected  a  Commission  as  prompt  in  its  opera- 
tions as  the  conscience  of  true  republicans  tryins^  traitors  can  be.     Sixtr-foar 
of  these  were  shot  jestcrday  on  the  spot  where  they  had  fired  on  the  patriots. 
Two  hundred  and  thirty  are  to  fall  this  day  in  the  ditches,  where  their 
execrable  works  had  vomited  *death  on  the  republican  army.**     Fouch^  his 
colleague,  disclaimed  any  participation  in  these  acts.     He  said  to  the  late 
earl  Stanhope,  in  1815,  in  speaking  of  a  Grerman  memoir  of  him  which 
referred  to  the  sanguinary  scenes  of  Lyon,  ''  1  went  there  to  save  the 
inhabitants,  all  of  whom  would  otherwise  haye  been  murdered  bj  Collot 
d'Herbois.*'     His  name,  with  that  of  his  colleague,  was  appended  to  some  of 
the  letters  of  this  period ;  but  he  denied  the  authenticity  of  his  signature.*  A 
letter  written  by  Fouche  in  March  1794,  after  Collot  d*Herbois  had  quitted 
Lyon  in  the  previous  December,  unless  it  be  a  forgery,  is  sufficient  evidence 
of  his  guilt.     **  There  still  remain  some  accomplices  of  the  Lyennese  revolt. 
We  are  about  to  hurl  the  thunderbolt  at  tiiem.'*t      Six  thousand  had 
perished  by  the  knife  and  the  bullet  after  the  surrender  of  the  city.     The  few 
wretches  who  crept  out  of  their  hiding-places  after  five  months  were  reserved 
for  the  tender  mercies  of  the  virtuous  Fouche. 

Marseille  had  preceded  Lyon  in  an  insurrection  against  the  Jacolmi 
tyranny.  But  the  revolt  had  been  suppressed  by  general  Carteaux;  and 
those  who  had  escaped  the  gaol  and  the  scaffold  had  fled  to  Toulon.  In  that 
great  sea-port  there  was  deep  discontent ;  and  a  monarchical  spirit  was  rising 
into  avowed  hatred  of  the  excesses  of  the  republic.  The  fleet  in  Toulon 
harbour  partook  of  this  spirit,  and  its  commander,  admiral  Trogoff,  was  opposed 
to  the  course  of  the  Bevolution.  In  the  middle  of  August,  admiral  lord 
Hood  was  off  Toulon,  with  twenty-one  sail  of  the  line  and  several  frigates  and 
sloops.  A  Spanish  fleet  was  On  its  passage  from  Cadiz  to  join  lord  Hood. 
The  French  fleet  in  Toulon  consisted  of  seventeen  sail  of  the  line,  with 
frigates  and  corvettes,  besides  others  fitting  and  repairing.  On  the  23rd  of 
August  two  Commissioners  from  Toulon  came  off  to  lord  Hood's  flag-ship, 
to  propose  the  surrender  of  the  port  and  shipping  to  the  British.  They 
represented  themselves  to  be  charged  with  full  powers  from  the  sections  of 
the  Mouths  of  the  Bhone  to  negotiate,  with  a  riew  to  the  restoration  of  peace, 
and  the  re-establishment  of  a  monarchical  government,  under  the  son  of  Louis 
XYL,  according  to  the  constitution  as  accepted  by  their  late  sovereign  in 
1789.  Lord  Hood  issued  a  proclamation  in  which  he  promised  that  if  the 
people  should  declare  openly  in  favour  of  a  monarchical  government,  and  should 
put  him  in  possession  of  the  harbour,  they  should  receive  all  the  succour 
which  he  could  afford ;  and  that  upon  the  return  df  peace  the  fleet  should 
be  restored  to  France.  In  a  second  proclamation  he  referred  to  the  solemn 
declaration  of  the  Commissioners,  and  stated  that  he  should  take  possession 
of  Toulon,  as  a  deposit  for  Louis  XYII.  until  peace  should  be  re-established 
in  France.    After  some  delay,  occasioned  by  the  opposition  of  the  French 
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admiral  St.  Julien,  a  staimcli  republican,  who  was  shpported  by  the  crews  of 
seven  ships,  the  British  marines,  and  the  Spanish  forces  that  had  now  arrived, 
took  possession  of  the  forts  of  Toulon.  The  Prench  fleet  removed  into  the 
inner  harbour,  and  the  British  and  Spanish  fleets  occupied  the  outer  harbour. 
St.  Julien  and  his  adherents  were  permitted  to  leave  the  ships,  and  escape  into 
the  interior.  The  revolt  of  Toulon  was  met  bj  the  same  vigour  of  the 
Jacobin  rulers  as  they  had  manifested  in  the  bombardment  of  Lyon ;  and  the 
same  principle  oC  terror  was  called  into  action.  Barere  exclaimed  in  the 
Convention,  "  The  corpses  of  the  rebellious  Lyonnese,  floated  down  the  £hone, 
will  teach  the  perfidious  citizens  of  Toulon  the  fate  which  awaits  them.**  The 
besieging  army  of  Lyon  was  free  to  march  against  the  revolted  sea-port; 
general  Carteaux  moved  from  the  subdued  Marseille  with  his  troops; 
another  force  advanced  from  Nice.  Li  a  few  weeks  a  great  French  army  was 
gathered  round  the  walls  of  Toulon,  animated  by  one  spirit  and  led  by  daring 
officers.  The  garrison  of  Toulon  at  the  end  of  October  was  in  number 
about  seventeen  thousand,  consisting  of  a  mixed  force  of  French  royalists, 
Fiedmontese,  Neapolitans,  and  Spaniards,  with  little  more  than  two  thousand 
British.  Li  the  British  fleet  was  a  post-captain,  Horatio  Nelson,  who,  in  a 
letter  to  his  wife,  described  the  surrender  of  Toulon  and  its  fleet,  without 
firing  a  shot,  as  such  an  event  as  history  cannot  produce  its  equal.*  Nelson 
was  dispatched  in  his  swift-sailing  ship,  the  Agamemnon,  to  procure  from 
Naples  the  aid  of  Neapolitan  troops ;  four  thousand  of  whom  finally  joined 
the  Allied  forces  under  the  temporary  command  of  lord  Mulgrave. 

The  political  responsibilities  of  the  British  commanders  at  Toulon  were  of 
a  very  difficult  and  delicate  nature.  Lord  Mulgrave,  in  his  place  in  Farlia- 
ment,  stated,  that  he  had  refused  to  be  present  at  the  hoisting  the  white  flag 
in  Toulon,  as  requested  by  the  principal  magistrate.  The  constitution  of 
1789,  he  said,  was  adopted  in  the  stipulation  between  the  people  of  Toulon 
and  us,  for  the  purpose  of  quieting  the  fears  of  all  descriptions  of  persons, 
and  of  removing  all  apprehension  of  the  restoration  either  of  the  ancient  or 
the  modem  despotism.  Lord  Mulgrave's  description  of  the  political  opinions 
of  the  people  of  this  great  sea-port  may  be  received  as,  in  all  probability,  a 
tolerably  correct  view  of  the  general  state  of  public  opinion  in  the  provincial 
towns  of  France.  The  inhabitants  of  Toulon  understood  nothing  of  the 
terms  of  the  Constitution  for  which  they  had  stipulated :  *^  Some  felt  such 
detestation  and  horror  of  the  old  despotism, — her  bastiles,  lettres  de  cachet, 
&c., — ^that  they  were  rtody  to  undergo  every  extremity  rather  than  submit  to 
it ;  while  others,  conceiving  that  they  had  adopted  the  ancient  system, 
wondered  at  the  continuation  of  the  modem  iiuthorities, —  the  sections, 
tribunes,  mag^trates,  &c., — when  they  had  agreed  to  the  restoration  of 
monarchy,  with  all  its  appendages  of  nobility,  orders,  and  priesthood."  f  The 
French  before  the  Bevolution  had  lost  all  political  life ;  they  had  no  practical 
acquaintance  with  the  working  of  political  institutions ;  and  it  is  not  there- 
fore  surprising  that  when  the  Bevolution  came  they  did  not  understand  it. 
A  Constitutional  Monarchy  was  for  them  an  anomaly.    Li  a  Monarchy  they 
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saw  only  a  return  to  the  ancient  despotism.    A  Bepublic  based  upon  law  and 
order  seemed  to  them  an  impossibility.    Thej  had  a  Bepublic  of  anarchica] 
tjrannj,  before  which  the  greater  number  trembled.    But  there  was  no  sounc? 
public  opinion  to  lead  to  the  middle  path  of  safety.     The  British  goyemment 
timidly  appealed  to  the  monarchical  spirit,  and  as  timidly  professed  a  respect 
for  the  spirit  of  freedom.     Lord  Qrenville  was  exceedingly  solicitous  about 
the  precise  terms  of  a  Declaration,  published  by  order  of  the  king,  on  the 
29th  of  October,  1793.*     It  was  written  in  French,  and  was  especially 
addressed  to  the  *'  well-disposed  part  of  the  people  of  France."     It  said, 
"  His  majesty  by  no  means  disputes  the  right  of  France  to  reform  its  laws. 
It  never  would  have  been  his  wish  to  employ  the  influence  of  external  force 
with  respect  to  the  particular  forms  of  government  to  be  established  in  an 
independent  country.     Neither  has  he  now  that  wish,  except  in  so  far  as 
such  interference  is  become  essential  to  the  security  and  repose  of  other 
powers.'*     His  majesty  called  upon  the  people  of  France,  therefore,  "to  join 
the  standard  of  an  hereditary  monarchy ;  not  for  the  purpose  of  deciding,  in 
this  moment  of  disorder,  calamity,  and  public  danger,  on  all  the  modifications 
of  which  this  form  of  government  may  hereafter  be  susceptible,  but  in  order 
to  unite  themselves  once  more  under  the  empire  of  law,  of  morality,  and  of 
religion."     The  rhetorician  on  the  sea-shore,  trying  to  make  his  voice  heard 
above  the  roar  of  the  angry  waves,  is  but  a  faint  type  of  lord  Gh^nville 
preaching  of  "external  peace,   domestic  tranquillity,  a  real  and   genuine 
liberty,"  to  a  people  of  whom  one  of  their  countrymen  has  written  the 
character  in  words  of  deep  significance :  "  Was  there  ever  any  nation  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  so  full  of  contrasts,  and  so  extreme  in  all  its  actions ;  more 
swayed  by  sensations,  less  by  principles ;  led  therefore  always  to  do  either 
worse  or  better  than  was  expected  of  it,  sometimes  below  the  common  level 
of  humanity,  sometimes  greatly  above  it;  a  people  so  unalterable  in  its 
leading  instincts,  that  its  likeness  may  still  be  recognised  in  descriptions 
written  two  or  three  thousand  years  ago,  but  at  the  same  time  so  mutable 
in  its  daily  thoughts  as  to  become  a  spectacle  and  an  amazement  to  itself^ 
and  to  be  as  much  surprised  as  the  rest  of  the  world  at  the  sight  of  what  it 
has  done!"  t 

The  man  was  at  Toulon  who  was  fully  to  develope  the  leading  attribute  of 
the  French  people, — "  apt  for  all  things,  but  excelling  only  in  war ;  adoring 
chance,  force,  success,  splendour,  and  noise,  more  than  true  glory."  {  In  the 
French  army  was  an  officer  of  artillery,  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  He  was 
twenty-four  years  of  age ;  had  been  educated  at  the  military  school  at  Paris; 
had  been  a  lieutenant  of  artillery  in  his  seventeenth  year ;  early  in  1793  had 
fought  for  the  Convention  against  Paoli  in  his  native  Corsica ;  had  left  the 
island  with  his  mother  and  sisters  in  May  of  that  year ;  had  spent  a  abort 
time  at  Marseilles,  where  he  had  written  a  pamphlet  exhorting  the  lerolted 
Marseilleae  to  obey  the  Convention;  and  in  September  had  attained  tlie 
rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  of  artillery,  and  had  joined  the  besieging  army 
before  Toulon.  He  has  himself  described  the  general,  Carteaux,  under  wluMn 
he  was  appointed  to  serve,  as  a  man  utterly  incompetent.    The  axtillerj 
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officer  had  a  plan  for  condnctiog  tbe  attack  upon  Toulon,  which  he  fiually 
Bubmitted  to  a  Council  of  War,  when  Carteaux  bad  been  replaced  hj  a  more 
able  commander,  Dugommier.  The  ncceu  of  this  plan  compelled  the 
Britiab  to  evacuate  the  city ;    aud  gare  to  the  jouog  ofGcer  a  reputation 


NipolaoD  Boniparta,  Uw  Artlllirj 


which  finally  carried  liim,  atep  by  step,  to  be  the  arbiter  of  the  destiDiee  of 
Europe;  and,  beginniDg  hia  career  aa  a  soldier  of  Liberty,  to  be  the  greatest 
foe  of  Liberty  that  ever  appeared  in  the  world. 

The  engineering  operations  of  tbe  Prench  appear  not  to  have  at  first 
impressed  lord  Hood  aud  lord  Mulgrave  with  au  adequate  sense  of  their 
possible  conseqaencea.  Lord  Mulgrave  wrote  home  that  Toulon  was  in  a  state 
of  comfortable  security ;  when  the  besieging  army  under  Carteaux  was  taking 
up  its  positions.  Towards  the  end  of  Norember,  the  plan  of  the  enemy  to 
attack  the  outer  works  which  commanded  the  harbour,  instead  of  making  a 
general  assault  upon  the  town,  was  sufficiently  developed,  by  the  opening  of 
a  battery  near  the  fort  of  Malbosquet,  one  of  the  most  important  of  tbe  forts 
in  the  occupation  of  the  Allies.  This  was  the  mode  of  attack  projected  by 
Bonaparte.  The  fortifications  of  Tonlon  on  tbe  laud  side  were  below  the 
posts  of  the  besieging  army  on  the  amphitheatre  of  hills  which  smrounded 
the  town.  If  batteries  could  be  brought  to  bear  on  these  fortifications 
from  the  higher  ground,  they  might  be  taken  by  auault,  and  then  tbe  inner 
and  outer  harbour  would  be  at  tbe  mercy  of  the  besiegers,  and  the  town 
most  be  evacuated.  The  fire  of  the  French  upon  Malbosquet  was  so  annoying, 
that  on  the  80th  of  November  the  garrison  made  a  sortie  with  two  thousand 
three  hundred  troops  of  various  nations,  of  which  three  hundred  only  were 
Britasfa.  Tbe  sortie  was  inefiectoal.  The  Allied  troops,  commanded  by  sir 
David  Dundaa  (lord  Mulgrave  having  gone  home),  were  repulsed  by  a  mach 
stronger  body  of  the  republicans ;  and  general  O'Hars,  the  commander  of 
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the  giniaon,  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner.  On  the  ISth  of  I>eeember 
lord  Hood  aent  borne  a  despatch  in  which  he  saja,  "  Nothing  TCiy  material 
baa  happened  since  the  SOth  of  last  month,  except  that  the  enemy  has  made 
approaches  nearer  to  us  bj  some  new  erected  batteries.*'  These  nearer 
approaches  were  something  rerr  materia],  whose  consequences  were  soon  to  be 
determined.  In  a  week  after  his  despatch  of  the  13th.  lord  Hood  writes, 
^  It  is  my  dutv  to  acquaint  jou  that  I  hare  been  obliged  to  eracnate  Tonlon.'* 
On  the  17th  of  December,  after  a  continued  bombardment  during  twentr- 
four  hour?,  the  Fivnch  forced  the  line  of  defence  in  two  of  its  most  essential 
points ;  and  now.  to  use  lord  Hood*s  words,  **  the  enemj  commanded  the 
town  and  ships  bj  their  shot  and  shells."  The  evacuation  was  determined 
upon  bj  a  coiincil  of  war  held  the  same  daj ;  and  it  was  also  resolred  that  the 
French  ships  which  were  fitted  for  sea  should  safl  out  with  the  English  fleet; 
and  that  those  which  remained  in  the  harbour,  as  well  as  the  magazines  and 
arsenal,  should  be  destroyed.  On  the  18th  the  troops  had  been  all  with- 
drawn from  the  forts,  and  were  ooocentrated  in  the  town,  readv  to  embsrk 
when  the  signal  should  be  giren  for  the  most  awful  conflagraticm  tiiat  nafil 
warfare  had  erer  presented.  Sir  Sidner  Smith  rolunteered  to  conduct  the 
terrible  work  of  destruction.  On  the  erening  of  the  ISth  the  Vulcan  foe- 
ship  was  towed  into  the  inner  harbour,  and  placed  across  the  tier  of  the  men- 
of-war.  Pneparations  had  preriousiT  been  made  for  burning  the  mrsenal  a&d 
the  stonehouses.  At  ten  o*clock  a  rocket  flew  up ;  and  then  the  trains  wenr 
flKd  that  consigned  the  stones  of  this  great  naval  dep6?  to  the  flames ;  aud 
the  fireship  went  amongst  the  men-of-war  and  the  frigates  at  their  aachmage, 
and  ther  were  qui^lr  boming  to  the  water's  edge,  amidst  the  ^^rpIr^KJ^Hi  of 
powder  ma^aiinea  which  threatened  to  inToIve  the  destzx^rers  theziaehvs  in 
the  genefal  haroe.  ^  The  ccomtssicn  of  air,**  sars  sir  Sadner  Sasith,  *ai^ 
the  shower  of  idling  timliN^r  en  fire,  was  soch  as  nearlr  to  destzoj  the  whole 
of  U9L**  Xaf^"^^  at  Sl«  Hekaa  described  the  cocfl^radoa  at  Tookm  as  a 
svLKime  and  unique  speinaeie.  But  that  night  parescsticd  a  seesie  of  hoDor 
^  m<Nh^  ispc«»3Te  than  t^  gnedevr  of  the  ilhaainatkQ  whidi  threw  its 
DM  li^ht  aftf  urea  sioa  a»a  aoimlain.  Tte  Sfv?*  <3f  Toojoq  weizv  erowded 
w:xh  teiri£ed  a^lzin&oas  of  bosh  icxea»  eanestlr  izpkca^  a  re^bce  in  the 
Alllied  i«et  fr*JBi  tbed:neadedt«i^earacie«f  thetrismp£ts£t  i«^  Xsaj 

«f  the  ».»e  pDMs&iiKat  of  the  zaooaavhicai  panr  had  heea  prc^risasLX  lemeifed 
OQ  KMid  the  British  a&d  S^iasush  i&aps  which  were  aiSxa  to  srL<^«  into  the 
;%Mk3s  cdT  Tb«LkdQ ;  b«ii  thci^  was  a  he^pjess  bi3»i  cf  i&tjovem  ^e^  liiiiiinl 
whv\  hsTiag  f vXSDd  a  tHaporasr  ahSfikC  pZbei^.  kzrfw  thai  the  wcgeazice  which 
i^^T  had  esn^f^ed  at  Mania]}e  aad  L^kvo  w\-«jd  souc^w  theaa 
Avwoed  with  3<«;>«ase  haaee  iaio  K»as  whirh  ther  f risnd 
a3ii  w^en  svaapec.  Oihen  ca»^2Md  iau^  the  fieoL  h:jidn£  to  be  pae^iM  t^  Vr 
the  iik3|»*  cmrs.  Scr  SSiner  Ssiih  is^esvd.  in  tht  har^Kisr — aaiaasK  the 
U^niiersti^  pas^  aaid  «Mke.  the  twa&pest  ^  sKcvhisr  aisiea.  <v«a  uie  £:«  «c 
taie  iv^Viaata  hmenss  ii|<aa  the  jv*ct. — clI  kis  chtzl  ?esz«Kt  hac  hnnr^i 
r.&u^  la  the  eManwEr  to  Ksme  aiil  whd  cswc  id  hzm  for  sbokg?.  l£ 
a  ntftotte  xa  ftsibuuiza^  at  w^at  assisHM  that  the  camitwtnew  weve  maeh  tc 
htiame  ia  HA  hnii^  iniBf  ^ogvisaiiaw  ior  sKsiniir  «&£  hRzi^ing  xwmr  aht 
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were  left  behind.*  On  the  contrary,  it  was  officially  asserted  that  every  one 
was  taken  from  the  town  on  its  evaciiation  that  felt  disposed  to  go.t 
The  naval  historian  of  Great  Britain  says,  "  Those  who  recollect  the  mas- 
sacres that  stained  republican  France  will  be  gratified  to  learn,  that  14,877 
men,  women,  and  children,  of  the  loyal  Toulonese  received  an  asylum  on  board 
the  ships  of  the  British."  ^  The  refugees  of  Toulon,  according  to  Lamartine, 
were  conveyed  to  Leghorn,  and  established  themselves  in  Tuscany.  Lamartine 
paints  the  horrors  of  that  night,  and  the  difficulties  of  the  attempt  to  carry 
away  the  terrified  multitudes.  But  he  does  not  distort  historical  facts,  to 
gratify  that  hatred  of  England  which  seems,  in  some  iustances,  to  be  engen- 
dered by  her  hospitality.  Another  historian  of  the  Bevolution  says,  ''A 
party  of  fugitives  had  found  an  asylum  on  board  the  Spanish  and  Neapolitan 
vessels,  where  they  were  treated  with  a  generous  sympathy.  The  English 
themselves,  although  less  anxious  (quaique  tnoins  empressds)^  received  a  certain 
number,  and  the  English  government  allowed  them  some  support."  §  Those 
'^sentiments  of  humanity,"  which  M.  L.  Blanc  eulogizes  in  the  Spanish  admiraL 
LaDgara,  appear  to  have  had  some  place  in  the  heart  of  the  English  admiral. 
Lord  Hood,  in  hia  despatch  of  the  20th  December,  writes,  **  It  is  a  very  com- 
ibrtable  satisfaction  to  me,  that  several  thousands  of  the  meritorious  inha- 
bitants of  Toulon  were  sheltered  in  his  majesty's  ships."  Those  were  sedu- 
lously cared  for  who  claimed  protection  as  being  most  compromised. 
Mr.  Fox,  in  the  debate  on  the  evacuation  of  Toulon,  said,  if  we  took  away  alL 
those  who  were  desirous  of  coming  away,  we  had  the  less  to  lament  our 
failure ;  but  he  added,  that  the  numerous  executions  that  followed  tended  to 
throw  a  doubt  upon  this  statement.  The  executions  were  indeed  numerous. 
Bar^re  had  expressed  the  temper  of  the  French  Convention  towards  Toulon : 
*^  The  conquest  won  by  the  Mountain  over  the  Brissotines  must  be  comme- 
morated by  a  mark  set  on  the  place  where  Toulon  once  stood.  The  national 
thunder  must  crush  the  house  of  every  trader  in  that  town."  The  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety  had  sent  thither  its  commissioners,  Barras,  Fr^ron, 
and  the  younger  Bobespierre.  According  to  some  accounts  these  ministers 
of  vengeance  slew  thousands  by  their  fusillades.  According  to  other  accounts, 
the  number  of  victims  did  not  exceed  a  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred. || 
The  letters  of  Freron  himself,  if  not  forgeries,  contradict  the  apologists  of 
republican  massacres.  On  the  24th  of  December,  five  days  after  Toulon  had 
been  evacuated  by  the  Allies,  he  writes  to  the  Committer  in  Paris,  that  he 
had  secured  twelve  thousand  labourers  to  raze  to  the  ground  the  buildings  of 
the  town ;  and  he  adds,  **  Each  day  I  accomplish  the  fdl  of  two  hundred 
heads  ;  and  already  eight  hundred  Toulonese  have  been  shot." 

The  capture  and  destruction  of  a  large  portion  of  the  French  fleet  at 
Toulon  was  of  considerable  service  to  Great  Britain  in  the  naval  war.  But, 
like  many  other  successes,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  moral  injury  did 
not  overbalance  the  material  advantage.  Burke,  before  the  events  of  the 
X8th  of  December,  "  heard  with  iallnite  sorrow  that  in  taking  the  king  of 

*  "Farluunentary  Histco,**  April  10,  1794^  toL  xxxL  ooL  243. 

+  Jbid,  col  246. 

t  Jameses  *<  Nayal  Hutorj,"  vol.  i.  p.  156. 

I'Loois  Blane,  "Histoire  de  U  E^rolation,*'  torn.  x.  p.  101. 

I  Thiers,  torn.  vi.  p.  146 ;  Louis  BUne,  torn.  x.  p.  IC^ 
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Frauoe's  fleet  in  truBt,  ire  inBtantlj  unrigged  and  dismftsted  the  sliips.  .  .  . 
These  Bhips  are  now  bo  circumstanced,  that  if  we  are  forced  to  eraciiate 
Toulon,  they  muat  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  or  be  burnt  by  ourselTee. 
I  know  tnis  is  by  some  considered  as  a  fine  thing  for  ub.  But  the  Atheniana 
ought  not  to  be  better  than  the  English,  or  Mr.  Pitt  less  Tirtuoofl  than 
AriatideB.*'*  This  reasoning  was  too  subtle  for  the  Parliament  or  the  people 
to  comprehend  it.  Great  Britain  was  at  war  with  France ;  and  therefore  it 
waa  good  for  Great  Brit&in  to  have  destroyed  fifteen  TeBselfl  of  war  at  Toolon, 
and  to  have  brought  away  seventeen.  When  AiistideB  would  not  listen  to 
the  project  of  burning  the  Lacedaemonian  fleet,  he  said  that  nothing  could  be 
more  advantageous  to  the  State  or  less  honourable.  The  parallel  does  not 
hold  in  all  its  circumstances.  The  destruction  of  the  Lacedemonian  fleet 
would  have  been  an  act  of  treachery  to  confederates.  No  one  denied  the 
advantage  of  crippling  the  Toulon  fleet ;  and  few  could  see  any  injustice  in 
despoiling  an  enemy,  whose  language  was,  *^  May  England  be  ruined !  May 
England  be  annihilated !  Such  ought  to  be  the  concluding  article  of  every 
revolutionary  decree  of  the  National  Convention  of  France."t 

In  the  debate  on  the  Address,  when  Parliament  was  opened  on  the  2l8t 
of  January,  1794,  Mr.  Fox  took  a  retrospect  of  the  events  of  the  preceding 
seven  months.  He  said  that  when  the  Session  closed  in  June,  there  were 
parties  existing  in  France  of  equal  strength.  The  Oirondins  occupied  Lyon, 
Bourdeaux,  and  other  places;  the  Boyalists  possessed  La  Yend^.  The 
Convention  not  only  quelled  all  internal  insurrections,  but  defeated  their 
foreign  enemies.  What,  he  asked,  is  the  inference  ?  "  That  there  is  no  pro- 
bability, nor  even  possibility,  of  overthrowing  the  Jacobin  government  of 
France  in  another  campaign,  nor  in  another  after  that."  The  minority  in 
both  Houses  constantly  alleged  against  Mr.  Pitt,  that  the  establishment  of 
monarchy  in  France  was  the  object  which  he  wished  to  effectuate.  They 
might  have  reproached  him  more  justly  that,  if  he  really  had  this  object  at 
heart,  he  lost  the  only  real  opportunity  of  giving  an  energetic  support  to  the 
loyal  and  religious  spirit  which  had  been  awakened  in  a  portion  of  Fnmce ;  and 
had  neglected  thus  to  oppose  a  definite  principle  to  the  ferocious  domination 
of  the  Jacobin  government.  It  has  been  said  of  Mr.  Pitt  by  one  who,  looking 
calmly  upon  the  past,  is  not  carried  away  by  any  anti-democratic  prejudices, 
**  If  it  was  impossible  to  preserve  peace,  he  should  have  adopted  the  only 
policy  which  could  lead  to  victory.  He  should  have  proclaimed  a  Holy  War 
for  religion,  morality,  property,  order,  public  law,  and  should  have  thus  opposed 
to  the  Jacobins  an  energy  equal  to  their  own."  %  In  March,  1793,  the  people 
of  Brittany  and  La  Yend^  rushed  into  such  a  Holy  War  ;  and  during  the 
whole  of  that  year  they  were  fighting  with  an  energy  which  at  one  time 
appeared  not  unlikely  to  hurl  back  the  Jacobin  tyranny  to  its  chosen  seat  of 
Paris,  and  give  the  provinces  a  chance  of  escape  from  the  Beign  of  Terror 
which  had  established  itself  after  the  fall  of  the  Gtirondins.  The  efforts  of 
the  poor  Vendeans  are  in  vain.  The  provinces  look  on  and  tremble  whilst 
the  guillotine  does  its  work  in  the  South  of  France ;  whilst  the  Queen  Marie 
Antoinette, — sent  before  the  Bevolutionary  Tribunal,  on  the  motion  of  Barire, 

•  "  PoUcy  of  the  AlUes." 

f  Speech  of  Bardre,  September  21,  1798. 

::  MMtulay,  *•  Life  of  Pitt." 
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who  calls  the  daughter  of  Maria  Theresa  '^  the  Austrian  woman/' — ^is  dragged 
to  the  scaffold  on  the  10th  of  October ;  whilst  Vergniaud,  the  young  and 
eloquent,  and  twenty-one  other  Girondin  deputies,  are  put  to  death  on  the 
same  day,  the  81st  of  October ;  whilst  the  enthusiastic  Madame  Eoland ;  and 
Bailly,  once  so  yenerated  as  a  patriot ;  and  the  duke  of  Orleans,  whose  fate 
nobody  deplores,  are  executed  early  in  November ;  whilst  the  Gt)ddess  of 
Beason,  personated  by  a  harlot  of  the  Opera,  is  inaugurated  at  Notre  Dame. 
Surely,  the  outraged  humanities  and  decencies  of  life  will  not  long  endure 
these  horrors.  They  will  be  endured ;  and  they  will  go  on  from  bad  to  worse. 
Terror  calls  out  its  levy-en-masse  to  defend  the  Bepublic  from  all  internal 
and  external  enemies.  Wherever  there  is  a  foe  on  the  frontier  the  conscripts 
are  hurled  against  him.  Wherever  insurrection  against  the  Mountain  shows 
its  head,  legions  march  to  put  it  down.  Jourdan  drives  the  prince  of  Cobourg 
over  the  Sambre  on  the  16th  of  October.  The  Vendeans  are  annihilated  at 
Mans  and  Savenay  in  the  middle  of  December.  The  Jacobin  government  is 
successful  in  s31  its  military  operations.  Success  throws  a  veil  over  its  crimes ; 
and  the  French  learn  to  believe  that  Bar^re  was  speaking  very  reasonably 
when  he  exclaimed, ''  The  vessel  of  the  Bevolution  can  float  into  port  only  on 
waves  of  blood." 

The  exciting  and  romantic  incidents  of  the  war  in  La  Yend^  are  familiar 
to  most  persons,  in  the  charming  Memoirs  of  the  Marchioness  de  La  Boche- 
jaquelein.  She  has  presented  to  us,  in  her  simple  and  touching  descriptions, 
the  picture  of  a  community  almost  wholly  different  from  any  other  French 
population  at  the  time  of  the  Bevolution.  La  Vendee,  known  also  as  Le 
Pays  du  Boeage, — a  tract  of  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  square,  on  the 
southern  bank  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Loire, —  was  for  the  most  part  a 
sequestered  district,  with  few  towns — a  pastoral  district,  where  the  resident 
proprietors  lived  without  pomp  or  luxury,  keeping  up  an  affectionate  inter- 
course with  the  peasantry ;  and  where  the  cur^  and  their  flocks  had  no  diffe- 
rences of  opinion,  and  the  philosophy  of  the  Bevolution  had  not  come  to 
disturb  the  old  piety  and  its  ^traditional  superstitions.  This  state  of  tran- 
quillity was  interrupted  by  the  harsh  measures  of  the  republican  authorities^ 
before  the  death  of  the  king.  The  murmurs  of  the  people  became  loud 
against  their  oppressors.  ''  The  unhappy  peasants,  wounded  in  every  thing 
that  was  dear  to  them — subjected  to  a  yoke  which  the  happiness  they  had 

formerly  enjoyed  made  them  feel  still  heavier — ^revolted  at  last The 

insurrection  began,  firom  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  without  plan,  without 
concert,  and  almost  without  hopes.*'  *  It  broke  out  at  La  Florent  in  Anjou, 
where  the  young  men  made  a  forcible  resistance  to  the  Gommissioners  who 
were  superintending  the  ballot  for  the  levy  of  troops.  Jaques  Oathelineau,  a 
hawker  of  woollens,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  countrymen,  who  were 
all  accustomed  to  field-sports,  and  some  familiar  with  the  use  of  arms. 
Their  numbers  soon  amounted  to  a  thousand ;  but  after  several  successful 
encounters  with  the  republican  troops,  they  suddenly  dispersed ;  for  Easter 
was  at  hand,  and  they  must  keep  the  sacred  festival  in  their  own  homes.  But 
the  Vendeans  were  soon  again  in  the  field,  many  under  the  command  of 
M.  de  Charette ;   who  became  the  principal  chief  of  the  district  of  Bat 

*  ''teemoin  of  the  Mareliioiieii  de  U  £oohi(iaqiieleiii,"  Bnglish  traniUtion,  p.  58. 
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Foitou.  Another  leader,  the  most  popular  of  the  uuurgenta,  wbm  jonag 
Henri  de  la  BochejaqneleiD,  who  said  to  his  ten  tbouaand  foUowen,  **  Follow 
me  when  I  sdrance  agaioBt  the  enemy  ;  kill  me  when  I  turn  mj  back  upon 
them;  revenge  me,  if  the;  bring  me  down."  M.  de  Leacure,  the  fint 
hatband  of  the  iair  historian  of  La  Tendee,  waa  equally  beloved.  Them 
were  other  chiefs  who  held  commands,  some  of  whom  had  served  in  the  arm; . 


Coont  Hart  dt  li  Bi>cl»J»|i 


But  the  discipline  of  the  insurgents  was  Teiy  imperfect,  and  their  organiza- 
tion still  more  loose.  It  was  an  arm;  of  partiEans,  who  fought  well,  but  had 
little  effectual  concert  in  their  operations. 

To  trace  the  coune  of  dril  war  in  La  Yend^  would  exceed  the  limits  of 
this  History,  and  would  be  a  departure  &om  ita  objects.  AAer  rarioo* 
aucceaaea  against  the  republicans,  the  contest  assumed  the  most  formidable 
dimensions.  Cathelineau  was  appointed  to  the  chief  command  of  the  inaor- 
gents ;  but  was  soon  aAer  killed.  General  Westenuann  waa  dispatded 
br  the  CouTcntion,  with  orders  to  lay  waste  and  bum  the  whole  district. 
The  royalists  attacked  'Westermann  at  Chatillon ;  and  his  defeat  was  fcJ- 
lowed  by  feartul  massacres  of  the  republicans  in  rerenge  of  their  nndictiTr 
acts.  The  whole  country  was  in  the  agonies  of  an  internecine  conflict. 
During  the  summer  the  English  goTemmeot  offered  aesiatance  through  an 
emigrant  from  Brittany,  M.  de  Tinteniac,  who  brought  despatches  from 
Mr.  Dundas.  The  ignorance  of  the  English,  in  all  that  related  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Veodeans,  is  described  as  complete ;  and  M.  de  Tinteniac,  although 
he  stated  that  the  English  goTemment  appeared  disposed  to  assist,  and  tl^t 
all  seemed  ready  for  a  landuig  on  the  coast  of  France,  could  not  help  sos- 
pecting  its  lukewaminesa,  on  account  of  "the  conduct  of  the  Boyish 
ministry  towards  the  emigrants."  The  Tendean  chiefs  proposed  a  place  of 
landing  for  a  British  force,  and  promised  to  join  with  £f^  thousand  men. 
For  months  the  Tendeans  thought  that  the  promised  help  would  come.  The 
war  went  on  without  any  aaaistance  from  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Pitt.  It  was 
probably  out  of  his  power  to  render  any  effectual  aid,  with  a  nomb^  of 
other  objeeta  in  hand,  each  requiring  a  few  thousand  men.  We  did  not  make 
war,  as  Carnot  made  war,  by  throwing  a  great  force  upon  one  point.  The 
Conrention  aent  two  hnndred  thousand  men  into  Ia  Tendee,  with  orders  that 
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the  whole  inbabitanta  shoald  be  exterminated  without  regard  to  age  or  sex, 
the  woods  in  which  they  aheltered  cut  down,  the  habitations  giren  to  tbe 
flames.  Terrible  waa  the  resistance  to  these  Banguiuar;  decrees.  Some  of 
the  Tendean  chiefs,  such  as  M.  de  Lescure  and  Henri  de  la  liochejaqueleiD, 
were  humane;  others,  such  as  Gbarette,  repaid  cruelty  hy  cruelty.  The 
Tendeans  obtained  a  victory  over  Kleber,  at  Chollet,  in  September  j  but 
another  battle  was  fought  od  the  same  ground,  when  the  overwhelming 
forces  of  the  republic  drove  the  insurgents  to  the  low  country  ou  the  bank 
of  the  Loire.  M.  de  Boncbamps,  one  ^  the  most  efficient  commanders,  was 
mortally  wounded  at  Chollet.  M.  de  Lescure  had  been  preTioosly  wounded, 
and  met  a  lingering  death.  Henn  de  k  Bochejaquelein  was  now  elected  to 
the  chief  command.  The  passage  of  the  Loire  into  Brittany,  where  the 
people  invited  the  fugitives  to  come  over  and  join  their  fttes  to  theirs,  has 
been  described  by  the  Marchioness  de  la  fiochejaqueleiu  with  a  power  which 
an  eye-witneea  could  only  attain.    She  paints  the  heights  of  St  Florent 


forming  a  semicircular  boundary  to  a  vast  level  strand  reaching  to  the  wide 
Loire;  eighty  thousand  people  crowded  in  the  valley j  soldiers,  women, 
children,  aged,  wounded,  flying  from  destruction;  the  burning  villages 
behind  ;  another  multitude  on  the  apposite  shore.  There  were  five  tbonsand 
republican  prisoners  with  the  Tendean  army.  It  was  proposed  to  shoot 
them.  The  wounded  De  Lescure  interfered,  and  they  were  spared.  But 
another  spirit  soon  came  over  this  devoted  royalist  almost  in  his  dying  hours. 
He  was  carried  with  the  army  in  a  carriage.  On  his  way  "somebody  came 
and  read  to  him  from  a  newspaper  the  details  of  the  queen's  death.  He  cried 
out,  '  Ah !  the  monsters  have  then  kiUed  her !  I  fought  to  deliver  her  I  If  I 
live  it  will  be  to  revenge  her.  No  more  quarter.'  This  idea  never  quitted 
him."  *  The  details  of  that  murder,  if  truly  told,  would  excuse  this  outburst. 
The  long  imprisonment  in  the  Temple ;  the  brutal  separation  of  the  mother 
from  her  son ;  her  removal  to  the  deus  of  the  Conciergerie ;  her  mock  trial 
and  exposure  to  the  obscene  insults  of  the  judges  of  the  infamous  Tribunal; 
bar  lofly  contempt ;  her  pious  fortitude  ; — these  were  indeed  details  to  move 

*  "Uemmn,"  p.  312. 
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eren  &  mercifui  le&der  of  a  royalist  msurrection  to  think  anlj  of  rerenge. 
De  Leecure  died :  but  hia  words  were  not  forgotten.  Then  came  a  seriea  of 
battles  in  which  no  quarter  was  given  on  either  aide.  The  harassed  fbgitivea 
again  tried  to  repass  the  Loire,  reduced  in  number  to  ten  thousand  BurriTOTS. 
The  final  destruction  of  "  the  Catholic  army "  soon  closed  that  first  great 
straggle  of  the  Yendeaui.  Tbe  brare  Henri  de  la  Bochejaqnelein  was  killed. 
The  horrible  proceedings  of  the  Jacobin  Proconsul  Carrier  at  Naates — his 
wn/ade*,  in  which  boat-loads  of  victims  were  sank  ixAj  by  thia  exulting 
rufBau, — these  formed  the  climax  of  the  horrors  of  the  royalist  war.  The 
details  of  these  tragedies  are  hetrt-sickeDing.  "  Cruel  is  the  panther  of 
the  woods,  the  she  bear  bereaved  of  her  whelps;  but  there  is  in  man  •  hatied 
crueller  than  that."  * 

Whilst  all  these  stru^les  in  La  Vend^,  heroic  but  hopeless,  were  pro- 
ceeding during  that  eventful  year,  tbe  British  goremment,  having  twice  been 
in  communication  with  the  royalists,  at  length  roused  itself  to  make  an  efiixt 


-r'— 


for  their  assistance.  At  tbe  moment  when  the  Vendeans  had  re-crossea  the 
Loire,  unable  to  maintain  their  position  in  Brittany,  an  expedition  under  the 
command  of  lord  Moira,  with  eight  English  battalions  and  ten  thouaand 
Hanoverians  and  emigrants,  was  dispatched  to  their  assistance.  There  was 
no  sigoal  irom  the  shore.     The  help  had  come  too  late. 

*  OKljIe,  book  v.,  chsp.  4. 
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The  Reign  of  Tenor  in  Pninee— SeateuM  upoo  Uitir  uiil  Ptlmi 

Habeu  Curpai  Act — Tiiila  for  Higb-treaK)n  of  Hardj,  Tooke,  *nd  Tbelvkll— lanaioa 
threftteued— Natianil  Defeoee— Slate  of  the  ff&yy— Uoire's  Nani  TicloijV  the  fint  of 
Jnne — Freoch  decree  of  No  Quarter  for  Engliihmen  and  Hanareiiau-^aoobiiuim 
reoognuei  the  Supreme  Being — The  Fall  of  Kobeapiene — Bottenaeai  of  the  Coalitioa 
agunst  France — Sucocaw*  of  Uie  French — Becall  of  the  Dake  of  York  from  the  command 
D?  the  British  foiro — Holland  Uwt — Bemnant  of  tha  Britiah  annj  leaTea  the  Oontinent — 
Poland  finalif  eiulaTed  whoi  Eoaoiniko  feU — CorBca— Siege  of  Butia. 

Ok  the  opening  of  the  Seeaion  of  Parliament  in  Janooij,  1794,  the  earl 
of  Momington  (aftenrards  Marqais  Welleslef)  deliTered  a  most  remarkable 
speech,  in  whicli  he  traced  the  whole  course  of  the  Trench  Bevolution,  con- 
teoding  that  it  waa  impouible  to  make  peace  with  those  who  directed  the 
goremment  of  France.  His  eloquent  peroration  was  in  some  degree  prophetic 
of  the  TiciBsitudes  that  the  then  possesson  of  revolutionary  authority  might 
be  expected  to  undergo.  Would  a  great  nation  rely  upon  her  own  aword,  or 
entrust  the  whole  frame  of  her  laws,  her  liberties,  and  her  religion,  "  to  wtutt- 
erer  maybe  the  accidental  caprice  of  any  new  baud  of  male&ctors,  who,  in 
the  last  oonTulsions  of  their  ezhauBted  country,  may  be  destined  to  drag 
the  preaent  ^rranta  to  their  own  scaffolds,  to  seize  their  lawless  power,  to 
emulate  the  depravity  of  their  example,  and  to  riral  the  enormity  of  their 
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crimes  p  "  *    AsBuredlj  the  E«Tolution  was  then  steadily  pursuing  the  prooesi 
of  "  eating  its  own  children."     The  Girondins  had  all  vanished — some  bj  the 
scaffold,  some  by  starvation,  some  by  poison.  Other  chiefs  of  rival  factions  were 
about  to  follow.  On  the  24th  of  March,  the  H^ertistes  were  guillotined.   On 
the  3rd  of  April,  the  Dantonists  were  guillotined.  Hubert, — the  most  filthy  of 
writers,  the  most  violent  of  insurrectionists, — and  a  strange  assortment  of  his 
disciples,  were  condemned  for  their  love  of  blood.    Danton,  and  Camille  Des- 
moulins,  who  had  grown  sick  of  revolutionary  horrors,  stood  equally  in  the  way 
of  Bobespierre,  and  were  condemned  for  their  moderation.   The  Notabilities  of 
the  Bevolution  fall  in  quick  succession ;  but  the  guillotine  knows  no  distinction 
of  persons.     It  sweeps  all  opinions  into  its  sack.  It  takes  without  any  nicety 
of  selection  the  widow  of  Hebert ;  the  widow  of  Camille  Desmoulins ;  the 
princess  Elizabeth,  the  admirable  sister  of  Loius ;  the  duchess  de  Orammonty 
and  the  duchess  du  Chatelet ; — famous  members  of  the  Constitaent  Assembly, 
D*Espremenil,  Chapelier,  and  Thourot ; — Malesherbes,  the  generous  defender 
of  the  king,  with  his  daughter  and  grand-daughter.    Eor  republicans  and 
royalists,  for  rich  and  poor,  for  either  sex,  for  bedridden  fourscore,  and  for 
blooming  sixteen,  the  Bevolutionary  GPribunal  has  its  infallible  prescription. 
The  prisons  of  Paris  are  full — ^not  of  violators  of  the  laws  for  the  protection 
of  person  and  property,  but  of  tutpeets.    The  prisons  must  be  emptied.    In 
these  pleasant  months  of  April  and  May,  when  the  orange  blossoms  are  smell- 
ing sweetly  in  the  Tuileries  gardens,  the  dread  machine  is  iloiug  its  daily 
work  upon  batches  of  a  dozen  or  a  score ;  and  women  sit  upon  its  steps  and 
knit — the  ''  Tricoteuses  of  Bobespierre "  who  were  paid  to  assist  in  the 
<'  National  ffites," — ^the  priestesses  of  the  sacrifices,  during  those  two  months, 
of  five  hundred  and  twenty-seven  select  victims  out  of  seven  thousand 
prisoners. 

These  things  were  not  done  in  a  comer.  Englishmen  heard  and  re^d  of 
the  atrocities  of  the  Beign  of  Terror — probably  presented  to  them  with  some 
exaggeration.  At  this  season  the  English  government  chose  to  believe  that 
revolutionary  principles  had  an  especial  attraction  for  some  portion  of  the 
people  of  this  country.  Obscure  quarters  of  X^ondon  were  swarming  with 
emigrant  nobility  and  clergy — learning  to  labour  at  some  calling,  or  earning 
their  bread  by  teaching  their  language.  Delicately  nurtured  women  were 
mantua-makers  in  garrets  in  the  dingy  regions  of  St.  Pancras.  There  might 
be  a  few  stem  believers  in  equality  who  would  rejoice  to  see  the  great  ones 
of  the  earth  humbled  in  the  dust ;  but  even  these  might  have  been  softened 
in  beholding  how  cheerfully  adversity  was  home, — in  many  cases  how  piously* 
'What  Englishmen  heard  of  the  course  of  Bevolution  abroad — ^its  murdersy 
its  confiscations,  its  interruptions  of  all  industry,  its  conscriptions ; — ^what 
they  saw  of  the  privations  and  humiliations  of  those  who  had  taken  refuge 
where  they  might  at  least  be  safe  from  lawless  violence — these  things  were 
not  calculated  to  make  them  desirous  of  such  organic  changes  as  would  sub- 
stitute a  sanguinary  Despotism  for  a  limited  Monarchy,  a  National  CoQvention 
for  a  House  of  Commons,  and  a  Bevolutionary  Tribimal  for  a  British  Jury. 
Nevertheless,  this  was  the  dreaded  danger,  to  proclaim  which  Burke  first 
rang  his  alarm-belL    According  to  the  belief  of  the  great  parliamentary 

•  *<  Fkriiamentaiy  History,'*  vol.  xzz.  ooL  1218. 
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majority,  ibe  adyocates  of  Beform  were  the  high-priests  of  Anarchy.  Pitt 
did  not  hold  such  extreme  views.  He  said,,  as  he  had  a  right  to  say,  that  it 
vas  a  dangerous  time  for  any  constitutional  change.  But  he  was  carried 
along  with  the  current ;  and  he  practically  identified  himself  with  the  passions 
of  the  time,  when  he  sanctioned  the  arbitrary  attempts  to  punish  Beformers 
as  conspirators. 

The  disposition  of  the  British  government  was  exhibited  in  a  very  strik- 
ing manner  in  the  parliamentary  proceedings  arising  out  of  the  sentences 
passed  by  the  Courts  of  Scotland  upon  Thomas  Muir,  and  Thomas  Fysshe 
Palmer.  We  are  told  by  the  biographer  of  lord  Eldon  that  *'  the  revolutionary 
poison,  distributed  by  the  French  republicans,  had  now  begun  to  operate 
extensively.  A  time  therefore  was  considered  by  the  government  to  have 
arrived,  when  the  safety  of  the  State  required  prosecutions,  which  should 
involve  heavier  consequences  than  those  attaching  under  the  English  law  to 
mere  sedition.  The  first  experiments  were  made  in  Scotland.*'  *  These  first 
experiments  were  certainly  not  greatly  to  the  honour  of  those  who,  in  the 
sister  kingdom,  contrived  to  inflict  the  punishment  of  fourteen  years  trans- 
portation upon  Muir,  a  young  advocate  at  the  Scotch  bar,  and  seven  years 
transportation  upon  Palmer,  an  English  clergyman,  for  an  ofience  which  in 
England  would  have  amounted  only  to  a  misdemeanour,  if  a  jury  could  have 
been  found  in  England  to  convict  the  accused.  They  were  agitators  for  Beform 
in  the  representation  of  the  people.  The  lord  justice  clerk  Braxfield  summed 
up  violently  against  Muir ;  and,  says  lord  Campbell,  *^  hardly  attempted  to 
conceal  that  the  corpus  delicti  was  the  advocacy  of  Parliamentary  Beform." 
This  specimen  of  a  past  time  asked,  what  right  had  the  rabble,  who  had  been 
petitioning  Pariiament,  to  representation?  The  landed  interest  alone  has 
a  right  to  be  represented.  In  passing  sentence  upon  Muir  it  was  pro- 
claimed that  by  the  Boman  law,  which  is  held  to  be  the  Scotch  Common 
Law,  transportation  was  amongst  the  mildest  of  penalties ;  that  death  was 
the  proper  punishment  of  sedition — death  by  the  gallows  or  by  exposure  to 
wild  beasts,  as  the  merciful  judge  set  forth  in  Latin  quotations.  In  a  most 
learned  and  able  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  where  these  arbitrary  pro- 
ceedings formed  the  subject  of  several  debates,  Mr.  Adam  maintained  that 
the  ofience  with  which  these  persons  were  charged  in  their  indictments  was 
what  the  law  of  Scotland  termed  Leasing-making ;  that  is,  uttering  words,  or 
publishing  matter,  tending  to  breed  discord  between  the  king  and  his  people ; 
and  that  the  punishment  of  transportation  could  not,  by  the  same  law,  be 
inflicted  for  the  crime  of  Leasing-making.  The  lord  advocate  contended  that 
he  had  indicted  them  under  the  Common  Law,  and  that  the  judges  in  Scot- 
land had  a  discretionary  power  of  punishing  by  transportation  what  in 
England  was  known  as  Sedition.  This  law  officer  had  the  indiscretion  to  say 
that,  Mr.  Adam  having  talked  of  assimilating  the  law  of  Scotland  to  the  law 
of  England,  and  of  calling  the  attention  of  the  Scotch  judges  to  the  milder 
punishments  of  England  for  the  same  offence,  '*  he  saw  no  reason  for  this ; 
on  the  contrary  he  saw  many  strong  reasons  for  bringing  the  law  of  England 
up  to  that  of  Scotland."  The  indignation  of  Mr.  Fox  was  withering.  **  If 
that  day  should  ever  arrive  which  the  lord  advocate  seems  so  anxiously  to 
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wish  for — if  the  tyraimical  laws  of  Scotland  should  ever  be  introduced  in 
opposition  to  the  humane  laws  of  England,  it  would  then  be  high  time  form^ 
honourable  friends  and  myself  to  settle  our  affairs,  and  retire  to  some  happier 
clime,  where  we  might  at  least  enjoy  those  rights  which  are  given  to  vn^j^^  and 
which  his  nature  tells  him  he  has  a  right  to  demand."  Mr.  Pitt  had  on  this 
occasion,  as  in  many  other  instances,  to  endure  the  reproach  of  departing  from 
the  principles  he  once  professed,  in  now  sanctioning  the  execution  of  the 
sentences  upon  these  men  ;  "  whose  offence,"  said  Mr.  Adam,  "  might  perhaps 
be  traced  to  the  doctrines  formerly  inculcated  by  some  of  those  who  now  held 
distinguished  situations  in  the  Cabinet."  • 

On  the  12th  of  May  a  Message  from  the  king  was  delivered  to  the  House 
of  Commons  by  Mr.  Secretary  Dundas,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  upon 
information  of  seditious  practices  carried  on  by  certain  Societies  in  XiOndoD, 
their  books  and  papers  had  been  seized  ;  and  that  his  majesty  had  ordered 
them  to  be  laid  before  the  House.     A  Committee  of  Secresy  was  appointed 
by  ballot  to  examine  these  papers,  and  on  the  16th  they  presented  their  first 
Report.     The  Societies  whose  papers  were  thus  examined  were  "  The  Society 
for  Constitutional  Information  '*  and  "  The  London  Corresponding  Society."! 
On  the  presentation  of  the  Report,  Mr.  Pitt  dwelt  upon  the  various  allega- 
tions of  the  Committee ;  and  particularly  upon  their  conclusion  that  a  Con- 
vention was  contemplated,  which  might  take  upon  itself  the  character  of  a 
general  representative  of  the  people  ;  a  Convention  evidently  designed,  said 
Mr.  Pitt,   ''to  exercise  legislative  and  judicial  capacities,  to  overturn  the 
established  system  of  government,  and  wrest  from  the  Parliament  that  power 
which  the  people  and  the  constitution  had  lodged  in  their  hands."     He  then 
moved  "  That  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  empower  his  majesty  to 
secure  and  detain  such  persons  as  his  majesty  shall  suspect  are  conspiring 
against  his  person  and  government."    The  proposed  measure  was  a  Suspen- 
sion of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act ;  %  and  its  necessity  was  grounded  upon  the 
recital  of  the  Bill,    "  that  a  treacherous   and   detestable  conspiracy  had 
been    formed    for    subverting    the    existing    laws    and    constitution,    and 
for  introducing  the  system  of   anarchy  and  confusion  which  had  lately 
prevailed   in   France."     It  was  opposed  strenuously  by  the  usual  small 
minority,  but  was  rapidly  carried  through  the  Commons ;  and  was  passed 
at  three  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning,  the  18th.     On  the  23rd  it  passed 
the  House  of  Lords.     On  the  19th,  after  examinations  before  the  Privy 
Council,  six  persons   were  committed   to  the  Tower,  charged  with  high- 
treason  ;  amongst  whom  were  the  Bev.  Jeremiah  Joyce,  private  secretary  to 
earl  Stanhope,  Home  Tooke,  and  John  Thelwall.    The  State  Trials  arising 
out  of  these  arrests,  and  of  the  arrests  of  others  abo  charged  with  the  highest 
offence  known  to  the  law,  are  amongst  the  most  interesting  proceedings  in 
our  constitutional  history.    Five  months  were  employed  by  the  government 
in  preparation  for  the  arraignment  of  thirteen  persons  to  be  charged  with 
**  compassing  the  death  of  our  Lord  the  King."    This  resort  to  the  law  ot 
Constructive  Treason  can  scarcely  now  find  a  defender,  except  a  remnant  be 
left  of  the  alarmists  who  regarded  the  long  struggle  against  popular  rights  aa 

*  <<  Parliamentary  History,"  toI.  zxx.  coL  1490  to  1576. 
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the  saving  of  tbe  monarchy.  Most  men  agree  with  the  eminent  lawyer  who 
now  holds  the  highest  office  under  the  Crown,  that  if  the  ministerial  measure 
had  succeeded,  '*  all  political  agitation  must  have  been  extinguished  in  Eng- 
land ;  as  there  would  have  been  a  precedent  for  holding  that  the  effort  to 
carry  a  measure  by  influencing  public  opinion  through  the  means  openly 
resorted  to  in  our  days  is  a  compassing  of  the  death  of  the  sovereign.  The 
only  chance  of  escaping  servitude  would  have  been  civil  war."  • 

The  G-rand  Jury  of  Middlesex  having  found  an  indictment  against  twelve 
persons  for  high-treason,  and  a  Special  Commission  having  been  appointed 
for  their  trials,  this  memorable  proceeding  commenced  at  the  Session  House 
in  the  Old  Bailey,  on  the  28th  of  October,  with  the  trial  of  Thomas  Hardy. 
One  who  was  amongst  the  twelve  accused  has  described  this  crisis  with  some 
pomp  of  words  which  sounds  like  exaggeration,  bu^  which  is  scarcely  an  over- 
-fitrained  estimate  of  the  popular  feeling.  Thomas  Holcroft  says,  "  Perhaps 
this  country  never  witnessed  a  moment  more  portentous.  The  hearts  and 
•countenances  of  men  seemed  pregnant  with  doubt  and  terror.  They  waited, 
in  something  like  a  stupor  of  amazement,  for  the  fearful  sentence  on  which 
their  deliverance  or  their  destruction  seemed  to  depend.  Never  surely  was 
*the  public  mind  more  profoundly  agitated.  The  whole  power  of  government 
was  directed  against  Thomas  Hardy ;  in  his  fate  seemed  involved  the  fate  of 
the  nation."  f  Erskine  and  G-ibbs  were  assigned  as  counsel  for  the  prisoner. 
Sir  John  Scott,  Attorney-General,  opened  the  case  for  the  prosecution  in  a 
-speech  of  nine  hours.  He  maintained  that  the  evidence  would  establish  the 
fact  of  a  conspiracy  to  depose  the  king,  which,  in  point  of  law,  is  an  overt  act 
of  compassing  his  death  ;  that  this  overt  act  was  included  in  the  still  wider 
design  of  subverting  the  entire  monarchy,  and  substituting  a  commonwealth, 
which  was  the  real  object  aimed  at,  under  colour  of  a  full  and  fair  representa- 
tion of  the  people ;  that  the  Convention  which  the  persons  thus  charged 
•conspired  to  establish,  was  a  Convention  to  alter  the  whole  form  of  the 
sovereign  power  of  this  country,  by  vesting  in  a  body  formed  upon  universal 
suffrage  and  the  rights  of  man,  all  the  legislative  and  executive  government 
of  the  country ;  and,  contemplating  the  destruction  of  the  regal  office  in  tho 
constitution  of  the  state,  was  an  overt  act  of  high  treason.  The  evidence  to 
establish  this  statement  occupied  five  days,  from  an  early  hour  of  each 
morning  till  midnight.  ''In  the  annals  of  English  criminal  jurispru- 
dence there  had  not  yet  been  an  instance  of  a  trial  for  high  treason 
that  had  not  been  finished  in  a  single  day,"  says  lord  Campbell.  This 
evidence  embraced  copious  extracts  of  the  voluminous  publications  issued  by 
the  reforming  Societies — resolutions  and  speeches  all  over  the  country — toasts 
at  public  dinners — a  vast  variety  of  matters  which  Erskine,  in  his  reply, 
described  as  not  the  peculiar  transactions  of  the  prisoners,  but  of  immense 
bodies  of  the  king's  subjects  in  yarious  parts  of  the  kingdom,  assembled 
without  the  smallest  reserve.  "  Not  a  syllable  have  we  heard  read,"  said  he, 
"  in  the  week's  imprisonment  that  we  have  suffered,  that  we  had  not  all  of  us 
read  for  months  and  months  before  the  prosecution  was  heard  of."  X  This 
reply  of  the  great  advocate  occupied  seven  hours  in  the  delivery.    No  one, 

*  Lord  Campbell— "Lives  of  the  Lord  Chancellors,*'  vol.  vi  p.  470. 
+  "Memoirs,"  vol.  ii.  p.  180. 
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eren  st  this  diitance  of  time,  can  read  it  without  emotion ;  for  assnr^dlj'  in 
the  whole  eompaas  of  foreosic  eloquence  is  not  to  be  found  a  nobler  displar 
of  impreBsiTe  reasoning,  of  constitutional  learning,  of  eamertneas  in  the 
assertion  of  the  great  principles  of  liberty,  of  fearlessness  in  the  exposure 
of  the  tendencies  towards  arbitrary  government.  Men  mast  then  hare 
acknowledged  the  force  of  the  great  truth  which  he  uttered,  aa  we  now  regard 
it  from  the  historical  point  of  view,  when  be  said,  "We  are  in  a  crisis 
of  our  affairs,  which,  patting  justice  ont  of  the  question,  calls  in  sound  policy 
for  the  greatest  prudence  and  moderation.  At  a  time  when  other  nations 
are  disposed  to  subvert  their  establishments,  let  it  be  our  wisdom  to  make 
the  subject  feel  the  practical  benefits  of  our  own :  let  us  seek  to  bring  good 
out  of  evil :  the  distracted  inhabitants  of  the  world  will  fly  to  us  for  sanc- 
tuary, driven  out  of  their  countries  from  the  dreadful  consequences  of  not 
attending  to  seaBonable  reforms  in  government, — victims  to  the  folly  ol 
suffering  corruptions  to  continue,  till  the  whole  fabric  of  society  is  dissolved 
and  tumbles  into  ruin.  Landing  upon  our  shores,  they  will  feel  the  blessing 
of  security,  and  they  will  discover  in  what  it  consists  :  they  will  read  this  trial, 
and  their  hearts  will  palpitate  at  your  decision :  they  will  say  to  one  another 
and  their  voices  will  reach  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  May  the  constitution  of 
England  endure  for  ever — the  sacred  and  yet  remaining  sanctuary  for  the 
oppressed."  This  confident  anticipation  of  their  verdict  was  not  too  bold. 
Although  the  House  of  Commous  had  made  au  ex  parte  declaration  of  guilt  in 
the  recital  to  the  Act  for  suspending  the  Habeas  Corpus — although  "the  pro- 
testing Commons  was  itself  the  accuser,  and  acted  as  a  solicitor  to  prepare 
the  very  briefs  for  the  prosecution  "  • — the  orator's  belief  was  fully  realised. 
After  nine  days  close  confinement,  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  Not  Guilty, 
The  advisers  of  the  Crown  now  desperately  resolved  to  cost  the  die  for 
another  chance  of  success.  Upon  the  same  charge,  and  with  the  same 
cviduDco,  John  Home  Tooke  was  arraigned.    He  took  much  of  the  conduct 


of  the  defence  into  his  own  bands,  by  cross-examining  the  nntneaaes  for  the 
prosecution.    His  coolness  and  readiness,  his  repartees  and  quaint  questions, 

■  8|ieeeh  on  (Im  Trial  at  Eorae  Tooke — "  Enkiiia^  SpMchei,"  vol.  iv.  p.  T. 
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appeared  to  betoken  a  levity  inconsistent  with  Lis  serious  position  on  a 
trial  for  ]ife  or  death.  But  he  had  the  discretion  to  leave  the  speech  for 
his  defence  in  the  hands  of  Erskine.  It  was  bolder  and  more  confident  than 
the  speech  for  Hardy.  Mr.  Pitt  was  examined  by  Tooke  as  a  witness  for 
the  defence ;  and  he  was  subjected  to  a  life-enduring  mortification  in  having 
to  say  that  he  "  did  not  recollect "  having  been  present  at  a  meeting  of 
delegates  previous  to  one  of  his  motions  in  Parliament  on  the  subject  of 
Iteform.  There  were  others  who  did  recollect.  The  trial  of  Tooke  lasted 
three  days.  The  jury,  without  retiring,  returned  a  verdict  of  Not  Guilty. 
A  third  prisoner  was  put  to  the  bar,  John  Thelwall.  He  was  also  defended 
by  Erskine ;  and  the  same  verdict  of  Not  Guilty  was  returned  upon  the 
third  day*  The  service  which  Erskine  rendered  to  his  country,  by  hiii 
wonderful  efforts  on  these  trials,  has  been  estimated  by  one  of  the  most 
eminent  of  the  orators  of  our  own  age :  "  If  there  be  yet  amongst  us  the 
power  of  freely  discussing  the  acts  of  our  rulers ;  if  there  be  yet  the  privilege 
of  meeting  for  the  promotion  of  needful  reforms;  if  he  who  desires  whole- 
some changes  in  our  Constitution  be  still  recognized  as  a  patriot,  and  not 
doomed  to  die  the  death  of  a  traitor ;  let  us  acknowledge  with  gratitude  that 
to  this  great  man,  under  Heaven,  we  owe  this  felicity  of  the  times."  *  Lord  * 
Campbell  affirms  that  lord  Loughborough  was  a  principal  adviser  of  these 
trials  ;  and  he  adds  a  remarkable  anecdote :  "  To  the  credit  of  George  III., 
when  the  whole  subject  was  understood  by  him,  he  rejoiced  in  the  acquittals, 
and  laying  all  the  blame  on  the  Chancellor,  he  said,  '  You  have  got  us  into 
the  wroDg  box,  my  lord,  you  have  got  us  into  the  wrong  box.  Constructive 
treason  won't  do,  my  lord,  constructive  treason  won't  do.'  "  t 

A  sagacious  observer  of  the  public  temper  of  this  period — one  who  had 
lost  all  his  original  enthusiasm  for  the  French  Eevolution,  and  dreaded  that 
the  French  would  "  preserve  nothing  of  civilized  life  but  its  vices  " — writes 
in  October,  "  There  are  many  persons  here  who  wish  a  total  overthrow  of  our 
constitution,  and  many  more  who  desire  great  changes  in  it."  Bomilly  thus 
separates  the  smaller  class  of  republicans  from  the  larger  class  of  reformers. 
There  was  a  far  more  numerous  class  than  either  of  these — "  the  majority  of 
the  nation,"  who  are  '*  most  ardent  zealots  for  maintaining  our  constitution 
as  it  is,  and  disposed  to  think  the  reform  of  the  most  palpable  abuse,  which 
has  been  of  long  continuance,  as  a  species  of  sacrilege."  {  We  may  be  sure, 
therefore,  that  to  ^  the  majority  of  the  nation "  the  determination  of  the 
government  to  resist  every  species  of  innovation  offered  no  ground  for  alarm 
or  solicitude.  They  thought  thiere  were  greater  dangers  than  abridgment  of 
public  liberty.  Nevertheless,  the  confiding  Englishman  who  believed  himself 
free,  at  a  time  when  the  political  spy  was  everywhere  dodging  his  footsteps, 
had  no  desire  again  to  look  upon  heads  on  Temple  Bar,  and  was  not  sorry 
when  Hardy,  the  shoemaker,  and  Parson  Home,  and  Thelwall,  the  lecturer, 
and  nine  other  men  of  various  grades  in  society,  returned  to  their  homes. 
Whatever  might  have  been  the  general  apathy,  this  was,  indeed,  a  period  of 

•  Lord  Brougham — "Stateamen." 
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real  danger — a  period  in  whicH  the  rashness  of  impracticable  theorists,  and 
the  terrors  of  party  lawgivers,  might  have  plunged  the  country  into  a  contest 
which  would  have  ended  in  anarchy  or  despotism.    But  the  quiescent  state 
of  the  bulk  of  the  people  was  their  safety.    The  rallying  cry  of  Liberty  at 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  George  III.  was  no  longer  heard ;  but  the 
principle  was  not  dead.    There  is  a  noble  passage  in  Erskine's  Speech  for 
Hardy,  the  truth  of  which  is  as  fresh  now  as  on  the  day  of  its  utterance,  and 
whose  value  may  even  be  better  estimated  at  the  present  day,  after  the 
experience  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century :  "  In  reviewing  the  history  of 
this  highly  favoured  island,  it  is  most  beautiful,  and  at  the  same  time  highly 
encouraging,  to  observe,  by  what  an  extraordinary  concurrence  of  circum* 
stances,  under  the  superintendence  of  a  benevolent  Providence,  the  liberties 
of  our  country  have  been  established.    Amidst  the  convulsions  arising  from 
the  maddest  ambition  and  injustice,  and  whilst  the  State  was  alternately 
departing  from  its  poise,  on  one  side  and  on  the  other,  the  great  rights  of 
mankind  were  insensibly  taking  root  and  flourishing.     Though  sometimes 
monarchy  threatened  to  lay  them  prostrate,  though  aristocracy  occasionally 
undermined  them,  and  democracy  in  her  turn  rashly  trampled  on  them,  yet 
they  have  ever  come  safely  round  at  last.     This  awful  and  sublime  contem- 
plation should  teach  us  to  bear  vdth  one  another,  when  our  opinions  do  not 
quite  coincide ;  extracting  final  harmony  from  the  inevitable  differences  which 
ever  did,  and  ever  must,  exist  amongst  men."  • 

From  the  commencement  of  the  war,  the  spirit  of  Beform  in  England 
was  abundantly  neutralized  by  the  spirit  of  Patriotism.  The  French  govern* 
ment  at  the  beginning  of  1794  threatened  invasion.  The  English  government 
not  only  increased  the  regular  forces,  but  advocated  the  formation  of  bodies 
of  Volunteers  in  every  county.  On  the  17th  of  April  an  Act  was.  passed, 
"  for  encouraging  and  disciplining  such  corps,  or  companies  of  men,  as  shall 
voluntarily  enrol  themselves,  for  the  defence  of  their  counties,  towns,  or 
coasts,  or  for  the  general  defence  of  the  kingdom,  during  the  present  war.*' 
This  arming  of  the  people  was  principally  confined  to  corps  of  yeomanry 
cavalry.  Lord  Grenville,  writing  to  his  brother,  says,  ''  I  think  the  natural 
defence  of  this  country  against  an  enemy  once  landed,  is  by  the  immense 
irregular  cavalry  that  might  be  collected,  and  formed  round  small  bodies  of 
disciplined  horse.  This,  of  course,  does  not  exclude  the  necessity  of  some 
infantry  to  oppose  the  enemy  in  front."  f  Lord  G-renville's  notions  of 
national  defence  seem  to  have  been  as  crude  as  the  plans  of  the  ministry  for 
carrying  on  the  war  abroad.  In  the  naval  administration  there  was  less  to 
be  deplored.  A  great  wTiter  has  said, ''  The  English  navy  no  mismanagement 
could  ruin.  But  during  a  long  period  whatever  mismanagement  could  do 
was  dene."  X  -^  great  naval  commander,  on  the  contrary,  says  of  the  period 
at  which  he  first  joined  the  service  (Jime  1798),  "  The  energy  of  the  govern- 
ment kept  pace  with  the  patriotism  of  the  nation.  That  fearful  system  of 
naval  jobbery, — ^which  unhappily  characterized  the  subsequent  progress  of 
the  war,  crowding  the  seas  with  worthless  vessels,  purchased  into  the  serrice 
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is  exchange  for  borough  influence, — had  not  as  yet  begun  to  thwart  the  unit; 
of  purpoae  and  action."  •  A  Byatem  different  to  that  of  the  present  time 
Beems  to  have  been  then  pursued.  "  Dockyards  in  those  days  were  secondary 
objectB.  At  SheeraeBS,  the  people  lired  like  rabbits  in  a  warren,  in  old  huIkB, 
hauled  up  high  and  dry ;  yet  everything  waa  well  done,  and  the  supervision 

perfect The  service  now  seems  to  Bavour  too  much  of  the  dockyard, 

and  too  little  of  the  seaman.  Formerly,  both  officers  and  men  had  to  lend  a 
hand  in  everything ;  and  few  were  the  operations  which,  unaided  by  artificers, 
they  conld  not  perfectly  accomplish."  t  There  was  no  false  economy  in  the 
supply  of  means  for  manning  the  navy ;  although  the  want  of  men  was 
sensibly  felt.  The  number  of  85,000  seamen  and  marines,  voted  by  Parlia- 
ment  for  the  year,  could  only  be  obtained  by  the  wretched  system  of  impress- 
ment. Heavy  guns,  kuown  as  carronades,  were  being  gradually  introduced 
in  a  few  ships  of  the  line.  Invention  was  busy  in  the  arts  of  war  as  well  aa 
in  those  of  peace.  The  French  had  invented  the  Telegraph ;  and  they  had 
applied  the  hitherto  uBeless  Balloon  to  observations  of  the  nature  of  a 
country,  and  the  position  of  an  enemy.  Steam-navigation  for  warlike  purposes 
had  even  been  dreamt  of.  Experiments  upon  the  application  of  the  steam- 
engine  to  the  propulsion  of  mercantile  Teasela  had  been  tried,  at  great  cost, 
and  with  small  results.  It  is  stated  that  Tulton  had,  in  1798,  submitted 
some  drawings  of  an  apparatus  for  steam-navigation  to  lord  Stanhope.    This 


ingenious  nobleman,  as  ardent  as  a  projector  as  he  was  violent  as  a  politician, 
in  1794  believed  in  the  immediate  practicability  of  that  extraordinary  appli- 
cation of  mechanical  power  which,  half  a  century  afterwarda)  was  to  revolu- 
tionize the  entire  system  of  naval  warfare.  He  thua  writes  to  Wilherforce ; 
*  I  know,  and  in  a  few  weeks  shall  prove,  that  ahipa  of  any  aize,  and  for 
certain  reasons  the  larger  the  better,  may  be  navigated  in  any  narrow  or 
other  sea,  without  sails,  though  occasionally  with,  but  so  as  to  go  without 
wind,  and  even  directly  against  both  wind  and  waves."  The  earl  did  con- 
struct snch  a  paddle  vessel,  but  its  speed  did  not  go  beyond  three  miles  an 
hour.    Nevertheless,  he  saw  with  remarkable  clearness  the  final  results  ot 

•  Ekrlof  DDndonnld— "AntoliiognpliT  of »  Seaman,"  toI.  i.  p.  53.  +  Ibid.,  p.  88. 
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what  he  terms  a  *'  stupendous  fact ;"  that  it  would  ''  render  all  the  existing 
navies  of  the  world — that  is,  militaiy  navies — ^no  better  than  lumber.  For 
what  can  ships  do  that  are  dependent  upon  wind  and  weather,  against  fleets 
wholly  independent  of  either.  Therefore  the  boasted  superiority  of  the 
English  navy  is  no  more.    We  must  have  a  new  one.'*  • 

The  old  fashioned  naval  battles  of  the  war  of  the  French  Bevolution,^ 
when  adverse  winds  baffled  many  an  attempt  to  bring  an  enemy  to  action ; 
when  admirals  manoeuvred  for  days  to  get  the  weather-gage,  if  they  came  in 
sight  of  their  adversary ;  when  "  a  short  range  was  ever  the  chosen  dis- 
tance,'*t — these  yard-arm  to  yard-arm  contests  may  seem  of  inferior  importsnoe 
to  those  who  may  hereafter  have  to  read  of  a  great  sea-fight  between  fleets 
of  screw-steamers,  armed  with  rifled-cannon  whose  range  is  estimated  by 
miles.  But  they  can  never  be  without  their  interest  to  a  nation  whose 
"home  is  on  the  deep  " — whose  safety  will  be  insecure  when  its. young  men 
read  with  indifference  of  the  victories  achieved  by  Howe,  and  Jervia,  and 
Duncan,  and  Nelson.  In  the  first  ten  years  of  these  momentous  wars,  the 
signal  triumphs  of  the  British  fieets  were  the  counterbalance  to  the  long 
series  of  disasters  and  mistakes  in  the  employment  of  the  British  armies. 
The  earliest  in  the  series  of  great  naval  victories  was  that  of  earl  Howe,  on 
the  first  of  June.  The  veteran  who  had  been  a  midshipman  under  Anson 
in  1740  was  in  command  of  the  Channel  fieet  in  1794,  waiting  at  Ports* 
mouth  for  intelligence  from  his  cruisers  that  the  Brest  fieet  had  put  to  sea. 
That  fieet  was  declared  by  the  French  journalists  to  be  the  most  formidable 
that  had  ever  anchored  in  Brest  harbour  ;  and  they  proclaimed  that  *'  all 
bum  with  desire  to  fight  the  enemies  of  their  country  to  the  very  banks  of 
the  Thames,  and  under  the  walls  of  LoDdon."  The  French  Convention  had 
sent  its  commissioner,  Jean  Bon  St.  Andr^,  to  watch  over  the  movements  of 
its  admiral,  Villaret  Joyeuse ;  and  to  remind  the  crews  of  a  decree  which  he 
had  himself  proposed  to  the  Convention,  that  every  officer  should  be  adjudged 
a  traitor  who  struck  bis  colours  to  a  superior  force,  until  his  ship  was  in 
danger  of  sinking  before  the  crew  could  be  saved.  Admiral  Howe  sailed 
from  St.  Helen's,  on  the  2nd  of  May,  with  thirty-four  sail  of  the  line,  of 
which  eight  were  detached  to  protect  two  convoys  of  merchant  vessels  dear 
of  the  Channel.  The  French  fieet  had  abo  to  look  out  for  a  convoy  expected 
to  be  returning  from  the  United  States  and  the  West  India  Islands.  With 
twenty-six  sail  of  the  line,  and  five  frigates,  lord  Howe  cruised  for  many  days 
off  Ushant,  in  foggy  weather.  At  last  it  was  ascertained  that  the  Brest  fieet 
had  lefb  the  harbour.  It  was  not  descried  till  the  28th  of  May.  In  the 
number  of  line  of  battle  ships  the  French  were  equal  to  the  English ;  in  size, 
and  in  the  weight  of  metal  and  the  number  of  men,  they  were  superior. 
On  the  evening  of  the  28th  there  was  a  partial  engagement,  in  which  the 
English  74,  the  Audacious,  was  so  shattered,  as  to  be  obliged  to  separate,  and 
make  for  Plymouth ;  and  the  Bevolutionnaire,  a  French  ship  of  110  guns,  was 
towed  into  Bochefort,  both  ships  having  been  separated  from  their  respective 
fleets.  There  was  much  firing  between  the  English  van  and  the  French  rear 
on  the  following  day.      On  the  30th  and  3l8t  inst.,  a  heavy  fog  prevented 
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any  decisive  movement.  On  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  June,  the  sky  vras 
bright ;  and  the  French  were  seen  under  easy  sail,  in  order  of  battle.  Then 
began  one  of  the  most  desperate  actions  in  our  maritime  records.  The  close 
fighting  lasted  little  more  than  an  hour ;  when  the  French  admiral,  who  had 
been  engaged  with  Howe's  own  ship,  the  Queen  Charlotte,  crowded  off, 
followed  by  all  who  could  carry  sail,  leaving  half  his  dismasted  fleet  behind  him. 
French  historians,  not  satisfied  with  the  tribute  which  the  British  admiral 
paid  to  the  "  customary  resolution  "  of  his  enemy,*  detail  this  battle  with  the 
grossest  exaggerations ;  and  adopt  the  falsehoods  long  since  exploded.  **  The 
French  had  only  twenty-six  ships,  whilst  their  enemies  had  thirty-six,"  says 
Thiers.t  He  glances,  without  contradicting  it,  at  the  narrative  which  Carlyle 
describes  as  '*  the  fable  of  Le  Yengeur,"  %  which  fable  Lamartine  boldly  re- 
peats. Surrounded  by  three  enemy's  ships,  the  historian  of  the  Girondins  says, 
she  still  fought.  The  English  kept  clear  of  her  as  of  a  body  whose  last  convul- 
sions might  be  dangerous.  The  crew  carried  the  pride  of  the  flag  even  to  suicide 
■en  masse ;  obstinately  refusing  all  quarter,  waiting  whilst  the  water,  from  minute 
to  minute,  was  increasing  in  the  hold,  until  they  gradually  submerged ;  con- 
tinuing to  fire  till  the  last  gun  was  covered  with  the  waves ;  and  then  going 
dovm  with  the  ship  amidst  cries  of  Vive  la  JRepuhlique,  The  fable  was 
exposed  in  1802  by  Mr.  "W.  S.  Eose  ;  but  it  having  been  repeated  by  English 
writers,  admiral  Griffiths  came  forward  in  1838,  to  declare  that  the  whole  story 
was  a  ridiculous  piece  of  nonsense ;  that  at  the  moment  when  the  Yengeur 
sank  the  action  had  ceased  some  time;  that  a  hundred  and  twenty-seven  of  her 
crew  were  prisoners  on  board  the  CuUoden  (of  which  ship  admiral  Griffiths 
was  then  fourth  lieutenant),  besides  about  a  hundred  in  the  Alfred,  the 
Yengeur  having  been  taken  possession  of  by  the  boats  of  those  ships,  and 
the  British  ensign  hoisted.  **  Seven  ships,"  says  lord  Howe  in  his 
despatch,  **  remained  in  our  possession  ;  one  of  which,  however,  sank 
before  the  adequate  assistance  could  be  given  to  her  crew;  but  many 
were  saved."  Lamartine  tells  us  that  ''the  victorious  shipwreck  of  the 
Yengeur  became  one  of  the  popular  songs  of  the  country."  The  whole 
story  was  an  invention  of  Bar^re.  "  It  may  be  regarded  as  Barb's  master- 
piece; the  largest,  most  inspiring  piece  of  blague  manufactured,  for  some 
•centuries,  by  any  man  or  nation."  §  The  French  lost  their  seven  ships  of  the 
line ;  but  their  convoy  from  America  arrived  safely  in  port.  The  battle  of 
the  first  of  June  was  useful  to  us  beyond  its  immediate  results.  It  gave 
confidence  to  the  nation.  But  it  was  a  lesson  to  our  rulers  not  to  believe  too 
implicitly  that  at  sea  we  were  so  infinitely  superior  to  any  enemy ;  that 
inexperienced  captains  and  impressed  crews  were  invincible.  Seven  ships 
were  taken ;  but  the  others  that  had  been  dismasted  were  suffered  to  escape. 
It  was  afterwards  said,  that  if  Nelson  had  been  in  the  place  of  Howe  the  pro- 
bability is  that  the  French  would  not  have  saved  a  single  ship.  The  biographer 
of  Howe,  Sir  John  Barrow,  asks  **  what  could  lord  Nelson  or  any  other  com- 
mander effect,  if  his  whole  plan  was  deranged  by  the  bad  qualities  of  his 
ships,  and  the  inexperience  and  incapacity  of  many  of  their  commanders  p" 

*  Howe's  Despatch,  Jane  2. 
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The  FBrliament  and  the  people  were  satisfied  with  the  resolta  of  tbe  fint  of 
June.  Mr.  Sandu  eepeci&lly  pointed  out  "  the  natioiuJ  humanity  "  that  hnit 
been  evinced  in  uving  tbe  lives  of  drowning  enemieB ;  and  he  mid,  "  IJet  any 
man  contMot  this  conduct  with  the  decree  of  another  nation,  the  object  ^ 
which  was  th&t  no  quarter  should  be  shown."  *  Five  days  before  the  fint  of 
June,  the  National  Convention,  upon  the  motion  of  Baiire,  had  thus  resolred: 
"  Tbe  ^National  CoUTention  decrees  that  no  fiuglishmaD  or  Uanoverian  ahaU 
be  made  prisoner." 

The  system  of  terror,  of  the  theory  of  which  this  odious  decree  was  the- 
exponent,  was  approaching  its  terminatioo.  Fortunately  for  the  honour  of 
the  French  soldiers  the  decree  was  for  them  only  a  theory.  No  r«epect  wis 
paid  to  tbe  order  of  the  Convention.  Tbe  army  of  France  in  Holland  most 
have  been  ashamed  of  their  government,  when  tbe  duke  of  York,  in  his 
general  orders  of  the  7th  of  June,  auoounced  this  decree  to  the  troops  under 
him,  reminding  them  that  "  mercy  to  the  vanquished  ia  the  brightest  gem  in 
a  soldier's  character,"  and  exhorting  them  "  not  to  suffer  their  resentment  to 
lead  them  to  any  precipitate  act  of  cruelty,  which  may  sully  the  reputatiaa 
they  have  acquired  in  the  world."  He  truly  said,  "in  all  the  wan  which 
from  the  earliest  times  have  existed  between  tbe  Eoglish  and  French  ii»tijui« 
they  have  been  accustomed  to  consider  each  other  in  tbe  light  of  generous  as 
well  as  brave  enemies."  f  The  system  of  terror  was  coming  to  an  end.  But 
in  France  it  was  not  a  theory  as  long  as  Bobespierre  was  the  real  ruler  of 


the  unhappy  country.  In  the  months  of  June  and  July  fifteen  hundred  and 
seven  persons  were  condemned  by  the  Bevolutionary  Tribonal,  and  were 
carted  erery  day  to  the  guillotine — every  day,  with  the  exception  during  these 
two  months  of  five  d^cadi,  the  d&adi  being  tbe  public  holiday  substituted  for 
Sunday.  In  July,  the  d&»di  fell  on  the  8th  ;  and  tbe  suspension  for  tweoty- 
four  hours  of  tbe  work  of  blood  was  compensated  by  tbe  exeentioQ  of  nirtj- 
seven  on  the  7tb,  and  sixty  on  the  9th.  The  work  went  on,  although  the 
ConrentaoD  had  deposed  the  Goddess  of  Beaaon  and  decreed  "  the  existence 
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of  the  Supreme  Being."  Eobespierre,  on  the  first  d&adi  of  June,  the  8th, 
officiated  as  High  Priest  to  this  newly  discovered  Divinity  of  the  Eevolution. 
On  that  wonderful  fi^te  day,  the  sound  of  cannon  summoned  the  people  to  the 
garden  of  the  Tuileries.  Beautiful  processions  of  mothers  with  bouquets  of 
roses,  maidens  with  baskets  of  flowers,  and  of  citizens  with  branches  of  oak, 
spoke  of  joy  and  love,  such  as  should  celebrate  the  festival  of  the  Author  of 
Nature !  A  mound  has  been  raised,  on  which  as  many  members  of  the  Con- 
vention stand  as  can  be  crowded  round  four  pasteboard  mawkins,  of  hideous 
aspect,  representing  Atheism,  Egotism,  Discord,  Ambition.  Bobespierre,  in 
a  sky-blue  coat,  takes  a  torch  from  the  hand  of  David  the  painter,  who 
prepared  this  Mystery,  and  he  sets  fire  to  the  turpentine-anointed  images.  As 
they  blaze  and  crumble  into  ashes  a  figure  slowly  rises  out  of  the  trap-door  of 
the  mound.  It  is  the  statue  of  Wisdom.  Unhappily  the  face  of  Wisdom 
"  appeared  entirely  blackened  by  the  flame,  which  was  regarded  as  a  sinister- 
omen."  *  Other  processions  succeeded ;  and  the  people  sang  a  hymn  to  the 
Eternal,  composed  for  the  occasion;  and  there  were  discoursings  and 
embracings  most  touching  to  hear  and  to  see.  *'  The  instrument  of  punish* 
ment  had  disappeared  under  a  covering  of  rich  hangings.' *t  Two  days 
after  this  festival,  which  was  to  be  the  herald  of  gladness  for  all  the  earth,  it 
was  decreed  in  the  Convention  that  the  Bevolutionary  Tribunal  should  be 
divided  into  four  Tribunals,  so  as  to  do  its  work  more  expeditiously*  The 
rich  hangings  were  taken  down.  The  ''  instrument  of  punbhment "  show& 
its  face  again  without  any  false  shame.  The  Tricoteuses  again  sit  upon  ita 
steps  ;  and  the  passing  red-caps  speak  out  the  name  of  their  faithful  servant, 
with  a  gratitude  that  scorns  the  euphemism  of  modem  republicans. 

Bobespierre,  after  this  miserable  extravaganza  of  the  festival  of  the 
Supreme  Being  had  been  performed,  kept  aloof  from  the  Convention  and 
from  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety.  In  his  House  of  Lords,  the  Jacobin 
Club,  he  placed  his  chief  reliance  to  carry  him  through  the  dangers  that  were 
gathering  around  him.  During  this  term  of  his  absence  from  the  immediate 
direction  of  affairs,  the  guillotine  was  working  at  its  most  furious  rate ;  and 
it  bas  been  surmised  that  he  was  therefore  not  directly  responsible  for  the 
executions  of  that  horrible  period.  His  two  ferocious  colleagues,  Couthon 
and  St.  Just,  were  in  full  activity,  and  were  in  constant  communication 
with  him.  The  triumvirate  worked  together,  and  happily  they  fell  together. 
Other  members  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  began  to  tremble  for  their 
own  lives.  Bumours  were  afloat  that  lists  of  the  proscribed  had  been  seen 
whose  destruction  was  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  rule  of  a  supreme  Dictator,, 
when  he  had  dealt  with  the  Convention  en  coupe  reglee — as  a  forest  marked 
out  in  patches  to  be  cut  down  in  succession.  On  the  26th  of  July  Bobes* 
pierre  entered  the  hall  of  the  Convention.  The  speech  which  he  delivered 
from  the  tribune,  calling,  in  the  old  terms,  for  vengeance  upon  traitors,  was 
received  with  no  applause ;  and  a  motion  that  the  speech  should  be  printed 
having  been  passed,  was  after  a  violent  debate  rescinded.  It  is  decidedly  a 
crisis.  Bobespierre  in  the  evening  seeks  the  solace  of  his  Jacobin  Club, 
where  there  is  no  mutiny ;  and  his  myrmidons  shout  for  revolt  against  Con* 
yention  and  Committee   of  Public  Safety.     That  night,  members  of  the 

•  Lonii  Blanc,  torn.  x.  p.  457.  f  Ibid.,  p.  454. 
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Convention  begin  to  fe&r  that  thej  shall  meet  no  more.  But  they  do  meet. 
InBuirection  has  not  yet  organized  itself.  St.  Just  begins  to  read  a  Seport, 
Eobetpierre  standing  b  j.  He  is  interrupted  by  many  voices.  Tallien  draws  a 
dagger,  exclaiming  "  If  the  Convention  dare  not  strike  the  tyrant,  I  dare." 
Loud  rise  the  shouts  of  fury  against  the  tyrant — against  the  Triumvirs.  The 
President  rings  his  bell  in  vain,  whilst  Kobespierre  cries,  "  Will  you  hear  me. 
President  of  Assassins?"  ''Decree  of  Accusation"  is  roared  out  on  all 
sides.  Bobespierre  and  his  brother  Augustin,  Couthon,  St.  Just,  liebas — are 
decreed.  But  the  struggle  is  not  yet  over.  The  Municipality  will  resist  the 
Convention.  The  accused  are  sent  off  to  prison ;  but  the  gaolers  have  orders 
not  to  admit  any  brought  in  custody.  They  are  taken  to  the  town  halL 
Paris  is  in  tumult  through  the  afternoon  and  night.  The  Convention  have 
decreed  Bobespierre  and  his  adherents  out  of  law.  They  have  given  the 
command  of  troops  to  Barras,  who  goes  forth  to  encounter  the  troops  of  the 
Municipality  imder  Henriot.  They  stand  face  to  face  in  the  Place  de  Gr^ve. 
"  Hear  the  decree  of  the  Convention,"  is  the  voice  on  one  side — "  ^Robespierre 
and  all  rebels  out  of  law."  The  lighted  matches  are  not  applied  to  the 
loaded  cannon.  The  armed  men  of  each  party  unite  to  uphold  the  decree. 
Henriot  rushes  into  the  H6tel  de  Yille  to  say  all  is  lost.  Bobespierre  putea 
pistol  in  his  mouth,  and  blows  off  his  under  jaw.  Henriot  and  Augustin 
Bobespierre  throw  themselves  out  of  the  window.  St.  Just,  Couthon,  Lebas, 
think  of  suicide,  but  attempt  it  not,  or  fail  in  the  attempt.  At  four  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  28th  of  July,  Bobespierre,  his  jaw  bound  up,  his  mangled 
brother  lying  beside  him,  with  Henriot  in  the  same  wretched  condition,  are 
carried  on  a  tumbril  to  the  guillotine,  other  tumbrils  following  with  other 
condemned.  From  the  time  when  the  Dictator  attempted  self-destruction  he 
spake  no  word.  He  opens  his  eyes  as  he  is  lifted  upon  the  scaffold,  and  looks 
for  an  instant  on  the  bloody  knife.  The  executioner's  work  is  done,  and  Paris 
sends  forth  its  universal  shout  of  joy. 

The  character  of  Bobespierre  is  one  of  the  unsolved  problems  of  histoxy. 
His  crimes  are  upon  the  surface ;  his  motives  are  not  so  manifest.  Coleridge, 
in  1795,  anticipated  the  substance  of  a  great  deal  that  has  been  written  about 
him:  ''Bobespierre  possessed  a  glowing  ardour  that  still  remembered  the  end, 
and  a  cool  ferocity  that  never  either  overlooked  or  scrupled  the  means.  What 
that  end  was  is  not  known ;  that  it  was  a  wicked  one  has  by  no  means  been 
proved."*  Most  persons — however  some  may  be  bewildered  by  the  manifold 
speculations  afloat  in  the  world  as  to  the  objects  which  he  proposed  to  himself 
in  his  difficult  career— will  agree  that,  if  ''he  was,  beyond  most  men  that 
ever  lived,  hateful,  selfish,  unprincipled,  cruel,  unscrupulous,"  it  may  also  be 
affirmed  "that  he  was  not  the  worst  of  the  Jacobin  group."  f 

The  vicissitudes  of  parties  in  France  were  no  interruption  to  the  success 
of  the  French  armies.  After  the  fall  of  Bobespierre,  lord  Comwallia  very 
justly  described  this  remarkable  state  of  things :  — *'  The  French,  although 
they  have  neither  security  of  person  or  property,  although  the  streets  of 
Paris  and  all  their  principal  towns  are  daily  streaming  with  blood,  and  their 
government,  if  such  it  can  be  called,  is  the  most  tyrannical  and  cruel  that 

•  "Th*  FrientL'*  Kffiay  xu. 
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ever  existed,  still  carry  on  the  war  T^ath  a  vigour  and  energy  that  is  scarcely 
to  be  conceived ;  and  when  one  set  of  butchers  are  themselves  slaughtered  at 
Paris,  the  army  pays  the  same  deference  to  their  murderers  as  they  had 
before  done  to  the  villains  whose  heads  they  had  cut  off.'*  *  To  understand 
this  apparent  anomaly,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  French  army  was 
directed  by  one  prevailing  mind,  that  of  Camot ;  and  that  it  had  one  great 
idea  to  fi^t  for,  the  liberty  and  independence  of  the  country.  The  armies  of 
the  Coalition  were  distracted  by  the  rivalries  and  jealousies  of  sovereigns  and 
generals.  The  incapacity  of  the  leaders  was  as  notorious  as  the  selfishness  of 
the  crowned  heads  who  appointed  them. 

Before  the  close  of  1708,  the  rottenness  of  the  Coalition  against  France 
was  understood  by  the  English  government — understoody  but  still  sought  to 
be  remedied  by  golden  props.  Lord  Malmesbury  is  sent  upon  a  special 
mission  to  Berlin.  It  was  in  vain  that  lord  G-renville  desired  the  ambas- 
sador to  say  to  his  Prussian  majesty  that  the  king  of  England  "  never  will 
submit  to  purchase  by  a  subsidy  that  assistance  to  which  he  is  entitled  by 
treaty."  f  It  was  in  vain  that  he  was  instructed  "  that  the  utmost  jealousy 
prevails  between  the  two  courts  of  Vienna  and  Berlin."  The  English  Cabinet 
was  divided  in  opinion.  Loughborough  was  '^  for  giving  a  large  subsidy  to 
the  king  of  Pnissia,  but  Pitt  and  Grenville  think  otherwise."  %  Lord 
Malmesbury  at  Berlin  found  that  *'  the  necessity  of  pecuniary  relief  was  still 
the  constant  theme  of  the  Prussian  ministers."  And  so  at  last  a  treaty 
was  signed,  by  which  his  Prussian  mnjesty  agreed,  upon  800,000Z.  being  paid 
as  a  subsidy,  to  furnish  an  army  of  sixty-two  thousand  men,  under  a  Prussian 
commander-in-chief,  at  the  further  rate  of  50,000Z.  per  month ;  11. 12«.  per 
head  for  bread  and  forage  each  month  during  the  term  of  its  service ;  and 
100,000Z.  when  the  army  was  to  return  home.  The  despatches  of  lord 
Malmesbury  detail,  at  wearisome  length,  the  progress  of  these  pitiful 
bargains.  The  same  system  was  pursued  by  Austria.  Mr.  Thomas  Grenville 
is  negotiating  with  the  Court  of  Vienna.  They  had  required,  "as  indis- 
pensable conditions,  that  their  loan  must  be  completely  satisfied  in  England 
to  enable  them  to  answer  the  demands  of  this  year,  and  that  they  must 
receive  from  England  a  considerable  subsidy  for  next  campaign,  if  it  ia 
expected  that  they  should  act  vigorously  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war."  § 
Mr.  Grenville  wrote  that  it  was  his  confident  belief  that  if  the  English 
Cabinet  expected  to  purchase  energy  and  activity  at  this  dear  rate  from  the 
government  of  the  emperor,  the  experiment  would  fail.  "  There  is  no  soul  in 
the  bodies  of  these  men."  He  was  perfectly  right.  We  want  no  key  beyond 
the  rapacity  and  heartlessness  of  the  Prussian  and  Austrian  governments  to 
explain  the  series  of  calamities  which  befel  the  Allied  armies  in  the  campaign 
of  1794.  The  military  details  have  little  interest  for  the  general  reader  of 
the  present  day.  The  duke  of  York  defeated  Pichegru  on  the  10th  of 
May.  Charleroi,  besieged  by  the  French,  had  been  relieved  by  the  hereditary 
prince  of  Orange  on  the  14th  of  May,  after  a  severe  battle,  when  the  enemy 
was  driven  across  the  Sambre.     Jourdan,  having  given  some  offence  to  the 

*  **  CornwalliB  Conefpondence,'*  vol  ii.  p.  267. 
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Committee  of  Public  Safety,  had  left  the  arm  j,  and  was  again  a  shopkeeper 
at  Limoges.  He  was  summoned  from  his  obscurity  to  take  the  comniand  of 
the  army  of  the  Moselle.  The  choice  of  Camot  was  amply  jostified.  After 
defeating  the  Austrian  general  at  Arlon,  he  captured  Charleroi  on  the 
25th  of  June ;  and  on  the  29th  won  the  baltle  of  Fleurus, — the  greatest 
dctory  of  the  revolutionary  arms  before  the  career  of  Napoleon.  This  battle 
decided  the  fate  of  the  Netherlands.  His  operations  were  a  sncoessiim 
of  triumphs  over  the  Austrians ;  and  led  to  the  necessity  of  the  duke 
of  York  retreating  from  Tournay  and  Oudenarde  upon  Antwerp.  There 
was  little  chance  now  of  preserving  Holland.  Confident  supporters  of 
^Ir.  Pitt's  policy  began  to  despair.  One  of  these  supporters,  lord  Mom- 
ington,  saw  very  clearly  what  would  be  the  probable  result.  In  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Addington,  on  the  27th  of  July,  he  says, — ^**  I  am  full 
of  despondency  upon  the  subject  of  the  war.  I  think  it  is  too  pro- 
bable Holland  will  fall."  Then,  he  thought  that  the  resources  of  Prance 
would  receive  an  enormous  accession  from  this  conquest;  that  the  fleets 
of  Denmark  and  Sweden  would  join  hers ;  that  she  would  add  the  plunder 
of  the  Netherlands  and  of  all  the  countries  on  the  banks  of  the  Bhine; 
that  Switzerland  and  Italy  would  be  at  her  mercy.  *'  I  expect,"  he  says, ''  to 
see  the  whole  of  this  realized,  having,  after  a  good  deal  of  reflection,  entirely 
renounced  all  confidence  in  our  allies,  and  all  hopes  of  any  internal  convulsioE 
in  France."*  The  successes  of  the  French  may  also  in  a  great  degree  be  at- 
tributed to  the  extraordinaiy  military  capacity  of  the  men  who  were  leaders 
of  her  troops,  even  in  that  early  period  of  the  great  war.  In  the  army  undor 
Jourdan  were  serving  Moreau,  Bemadotte,  Kleber,  Ney,  and  Soult.  They 
had  one  purpose, — to  make  the  Bepublic  victorious.  They  had  the  certainty 
that  the  humblest  in  the  army  might  rise  to  the  highest  command  if  he  suc- 
cessfully performed  his  duty, — for  success  was  a  test  of  merit,  however  im- 
perfect and  occasionally  unjust  was  the  criterion.  The  British  army,  with 
some  exceptions,  presented  a  deplorable  contrast ;  and  there  was  no  cordiality 
between  the  British  commander-in-chief  and  the  Austrian  generals.  Lord 
Comwallis  was  sent  out  to  arrange  a  system  of  co-operation  that  might 
remove  these  jealousies.  It  was  thought  by  the  British  government  not 
unlikely  that  the  Austrian  government  might  entrust  the  general  command 
to  one  so  experienced  as  Comwallis  himself;  and  that  the  duke  of  York 
might  be  persuaded  to  retire  from  a  post  for  which  he  was  manifestly  incom- 
petent. The  letters  of  lord  Comwallis  show  the  progress  of  these  negotiations, 
which  were  utterly  fruitless.  Mr.  Windham  went  out  to  smooth  the  diffi* 
culties  in  the  way  of  the  duke  of  York's  resignation,  to  which  difficulties  he 
appears  too  readily  to  have  yielded.  These  might  have  ultimately  been  over- 
come ;  but  nothing  could  counteract  what  Windham  describes  as  *^  the 
dreadful  duplicity  of  the  Austrians,  and  the  unfeeling  and  unprincipled 
indifference  with  which  they  sacrifice  the  greatest  public  interests  to  their 
private  emoluments  and  ammositied."t  The  king,  however,  stood  in  the  way 
of  the  desire  of  his  Cabinet  that  lord  Comwallis  should  have  the  command  of 
the  aUied  armies.    He  objected  to  the  supercession  of  his  son  by  an  £ngli8l>> 

•  •'  L\£t  of  Lord  Sidmontli, '  toI.  i-  p.  125. 

t  "CorawmlUs  CorreBpcndeoce,^  toL  ii.  p.  234. 
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tnan.  He  would  not  object  to  the  commnnd  being  entrusted  to  genenl 
Clairfait.  *  Comwallis  was  Tinwilling  to  be  placed  in  a  poeition  of  audi 
delicacy ;  but  he  aaw  the  necessity  of  a  change  by  which  the  public  good 
might  be  consulted  instead  of  private  feelings,  even  those  of  royalty.  At 
last  the  necesd^  became  so  obvious  that,  although  there  was  an  end  to  the 
notion  of  appointing  Comwallis  to  the  command,  Mr.  Sundas  informed  him 
on  the  27th  of  November  that,  "  Mr.  Fitt  wrote  a  very  long  and  dutifiil 
letter,  but  at  tbe  same  time  a  very  honest  and  firm  one,  to  the  king,  stating 
the  necessity  of  putting  an  end  to  the  duke  of  York's  command  of  the 
army  on  tbe  continent."  His  royal  highness  was  on  that  day  requested 
to  return  bome.t 

The  previous  disasters  of  tbe  army  under  the  command  of  the  duke  had 
been  veiy  serious.  When  Windham  was  at  the  British  head-quarters,  at  Bois- 
icDuc,  on  the  13th  of  September,  be  saw  that  the  army  of  80,000  British, 
Hessians,  and  Hanoverians,  was  left  to  act  alone,  without  any  hope  of 
co-operation,  sgtunst  an  enemy  who  menaced  an  immediate  attack  with  an 
anny  of  60,000.  He  blamed  himself  for  not  having  pressed  tbe  resignation 
of  tbe  duke  with  greater  pertinacity;  for  be  could  not  but  wish,  "  when 
strong  immediate  interest  forces  away  every  other  consideration,  that  a 
person  of  mora  experience  and  authority  had  the  command,  first  to  decide 
whether  the  battle  ought  to  he  fought,  and  then  to  conduct  the  fighting  it."{ 
Bois-Ie-Duc  was  siurrendered  by  tbe  Dutch  after  a  brief  siege.  The  duke  of 
York  then  moved  to  cover  Nimeguen,  the  possession  of  which  by  the  French 
would  facilitate  their  advance  into  Holland.  He  was  attacked  on  the  19tb  of 
October,  and  again  on  the  27th,  and  compelled  to  withdraw.  Nimeguen  was 
surrendered  very  shortly  after  tbis  retreat.  Maestricht  also  surrendered  to 
Klebcr.  The  road  into  Holland  was  open  to  the  Bepublicans.  The  command 
of  the  army,  now  wretchedly  reduced  in  number,  was  left  to  a  Hanoverian 
nobleman,  count  Walmoden.    The  winter  had  set  in  with  severi^.    The 


Hanoverian  general  appears  to  have  believed  that  in  winter  an  army  could  do 
nothing  but  rest  in  its  quarters.  Fichegru,  tbe  French  commander,  thought 
otherwise.    He  crossed  the  river  Waal  on  the  ice  in  the  middle  of  December. 

*  "Comwallis  Cnttspaidciicc"  to),  ii.  p.  2S3.      f  Tbid^  p.  3TS.       t  Ibid.,  p.  268. 
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Then  the  Britiah  troops,  8000  in  namber,  vho  vere  commanded  by  general 
Dundas  under  "Walmoden,  made  a  desperate  attack  upon  tke  French,  snd 
drove  them  back  over  the  "Waal.  But  the  bravery  of  our  troops  waa  exerted 
in  rain.  They  were  suffering  great  privations  &om  a  wretchedly  managed 
commiaeariat ;  and  when  Pichegru  again  croaaed  the  Waal  with  an  immense 
armj,  there  was  no  chance  but  that  of  a  speedy  retreat  to  aave  the  remnant 
of  the  British.  After  terrible  losses  from  a  pursuing  enemy,  and  &om  the 
inclement  weather,  two  or  three  thousand  of  our  countiymen  fought  their 
way  to  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  and  embarked  at  Bremen  for  England. 
Holland  was  lost. 

"  Wheresoever  tie  carcase  ia,  there  will  the  eagles  be  gathered  together.'* 
France  woB  alive,  and  dangerous.  Poland  was  prostrate — "the  sick  man" 
of  that  time  ;  and  the  eagles  were  at  hand  to  hasten  the  death,  and  divide  the 
carcase.  But  there  was  an  awakening  before  the  death.  When  Poland,  ic 
1792,  saw  her  liberal  Constitution  put  down  by  the  armies  of  fiuaaia,  and 
had  called  in  vain  upon  Prussia  to  support  her  in  a  resistance  to  aggression,* 
the  national  spirit  of  independence  was  embodied  under  prince  Poniatowaki, 
and  Kosciusko  showed  bis  countrymen  that  a  great  leader  would  not  be 
wanting  if  the  prospect  of  deliverance  was  sufficiently  clear  for  a  protracted 
conflict.  The  oppressors  were  too  powerful.  Buesia  appropriate!  a  large 
share  of  the  sick  man's  possessions,  and  chucked  a  smaller  share  to  Prussia. 
Foniatowski,  Kosciusko,  and  many  othera  who  had  fought  against  Sussis, 
left  their  country.  In  1794:  the  time  appeared  favourable  for  another  attempt 
at  independence.  In  the  north  of  Poland  there  was  an  insurrection.  An 
army   was   quickly   organiaed.     Kosciusko  returned  to  Poland,  and  was 


appointed  the  leader  of  his  countrymen.  He  published  a  manifesto  against 
the  Bussians ;  and  obtained  a  signal  victory  on  the  4th  of  April.  The  people 
at  Warsaw  then  rose,  and  expelled  the  Kussians  from  their  city.  Aid  from 
nil  sides  came  to  the  patriotic  cause.  Konciusko  was  advancing  to  meet  the 
Hnssian  intruders ;  when  Frederic  William  of  Prussia,  having  received  his 
pay  from  England  for  effectual  assistance  in  the  war  againat  France,  turned  his 
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thoughts  to  a  more  advantageous  prospect  than  a  hearty  and  honest  fulfilment  of 
his  engagements  would  have  afforded.  He  advanced  into  Poland  at  the  head 
of  forty  thousand  men ;  and  was  boldly  met  by  Kosciusko  with  a  force  not 
one  third  of  that  number.  Kosciusko  was  obliged  to  retreat  towards 
Warsaw ;  but  he  effectually  covered  that  capital  for  two  months.  Austria 
now  considered  it  expedient  to  take  a  hand  in  this  royal  game,  which  promised 
great  gains  to  those  who  made  their  stakes  iif  time.  Whilst  she  was  bar- 
gaining for  loans  and  subsidies  with  England,  and  leaving  the  duke  of  York 
to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  French  attacks  in  the  Netherlands,  she  marched  an 
army  into  Little  Poland.  On  the  10th  of  October,  in  an  unsuccessful  battle 
against  the  Eussians  under  Suwaroff,  Kosciusko  was  wounded.  As  he  fell, 
he  exclaimed  "JFVww  Folonusy  The  struggle  was  continued  for  a  little 
while,  and  then  Warsaw  capitulated ;  after  Suwaroff  had  put  to  the  sword 
twenty  thousand  wretched  inhabitants  of  the  suburb  of  Praga,— a  massacre 
as  horrid  as  that  of  Ismail,  which,  four  years  before,  had  signalized  the 
triumph  of  this  semi-barbarian. 

There  was  one  achievement  of  this  year,  memorable  as  an  example  of 
British  daring ;  though  it  was  a  success  without  any  permanent  advantages. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  French  I^evolution,  the  island  of  Corsica  had 
been  recognized  as  a  department  of  France.  But  Paoli,  who  had  been  many 
years  an  exile  from  his  country,  returned ;  and  finally  organized  a  revolt 
against  the  French  authorities.  He  entered  into  communication  with  lord 
Hood,  after  the  evacuation  of  Toulon ;  and  it  was  determined  that  the 
republican  occupiers  of  Fiorenzo  should  be  besieged.  Troops  were  landed ; 
and  the  French,  being  unable  to  maintain  the  post,  concentrated  their  forces 
at  Bastia.  The  British  general,  Dundas,  thought  the  place  too  strong  to  be 
taken,  without  a  reinforcement.  Horatio  Nelson,  one  of  lord  Hood's  captains, 
said  he  would  be  ready  to  attack  it  with  five  hundred  men,  and  the  crew  of 
his  own  ship,  the  Agamemnon.  With  his  usual  firm  reliance  upon  the 
bravery  and  endurance  of  his  sailors,  and  unbounded  confidence  in  his  own 
powers.  Nelson  effected  for  his  admiral  the  reduction  of  this  strong  place 
without  the  help  of  general  Dundas,  taking  the  command  of  the  soldiers, 
seamen,  and  marines.  Four  thousand  troops  capitulated  to  a  force  not 
exceeding  twelve  hundred  men.  Corsica,  for  a  short  period,  was  annexed  to 
Great  Brita^i.  The  people  had  a  free  Constitution  offered  to  them ;  and 
they  testified  their  desire  to  be  under  British  protection.  It  was  an  union 
of  very  short  duration,  for  it  had  no  natural  principles  of  cohesion.  Corsica 
very  soon  came  again  under  the  dominion  of  France;  and  certainly  this 
island,  with  its  fierce  and  ignorant  population,  was  not  a  possession  that 
would  have  been  easy  to  retain  under  a  system  of  regulated  liberty,  even  if 
it  had  been  worth  retaining  for  any  higher  object  than  the  assertion  ot 
national  pride. 
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Bexobe  the  meeting  of  parliament  on  the  30th  of  December,  1794,  the 
miniBtry  ofMr.  Pitt  had  received  some  important  acceasiooB  from  that  section 
of  the  Whig  party  which  had  already  given  him  their  aupport  in  debatea  and 
<n  divisions.  The  duke  of  Portland  vas  appointed  third  Secretary  of  State; 
Jfr.  Windham,  Secretary  at  War;  and  earl  Spencer,  First  Lord  of  tha 
Admiralty.  Eorl  Fitzwilliam  went  to  Ireland  as  Lord  Lieutenant,  in 
December ;  but  be  was  recalled  in  the  following  March. 

Wbatever  was  the  amount  of  national  gloom  at  the  prospect  of  the  war,  there 
was  one  man  who  never  lost  heart  or  hope.  The  royal  speech  on  the  30th  of 
December  was  the  anticipation  of  the  sentiments,  which  William  Pitt  would 
again  and  again  utter  in  majestic  periods,  to  which  his  disciples  would  listen 
with  unfeigned  adminition.  Disappointments  and  reverses  were  aclcuow- 
ledged,  but  Becurity  was  only  to  be  found  in  firmness  and  perseverance^ 
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Everything  showed  the  rapid  decay  of  the  enemy's  resources,  and  the 
instability  of  every  part  of  their  system.  The  United  Provinces  had  entered 
into  negociations  for  peace,  but  no  established  government  could  derive  real 
security  from  such  negociations.  Forces  were  to  be  augmented;  large 
additional  burdens  were  to  be  imposed ;  and  operations  for  another  campaign 
were  to  be  concerted  with  such  of  the  powers  of  Europe  as  were  impressed 
with  the  same  sense  of  the  necessity  for  vigour  and  exertion. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  on  that  80th  of  December,  the  speeches  of 
two  of  the  members  excited  more  attention  than  even  the  stately  harangue 
of  the  prime  minister  himself.  George  Canning,  who  had  taken  his  seat  in 
the  previous  session,  seconded  the  motion  for  the  Address.  He  had  spoken 
three  times  during  the  session  which  preceded,  and  had  been  reproved  for  a 
slight  exercise  of  his  sarcastic  power,  being  described  by  sir  Philip  Erancis  as 
<<  the  young  gentleman  who  had  just  escaped  from  his  school  and  his  classics, 
and  was  not  yet  conversant  in  the  laws  and  constitution  of  his  country." 
Sheridan  had  somewhat  rashly  proclaimed  to  the  House  at  the  end  of  1792, 
when  Mr.  Jenkinson  (afterwards  earl  of  Liverpool)  made  his  first  speech  on 
the  side  of  the  Government,  that  his  own  party  was  about  to  receive  a  great 
accession  in  the  companion  and  friend  of  the  young  orator  who  had  then 
distinguished  himself.  Canning  disappointed  the  hopes  of  Sheridan,  and 
became  the  most  devoted  as  well  as  the  most  able  supporter  of  Pitt.  Of  his 
adhesion  to  the  great  minister's  policy,  there  is  a  wild  story  told  by  sir  Walter 
Scott :  ''  Canning's  conversion  from  popular  opinions  was  strangely  brought 
roimd.  While  he  was  studying  in  the  Temple,  and  rather  entertaining 
revolutionary  opinions,  Grodwin  sent  to  say  that  he  was  coming  to  breakfast 
with  him,  to  speak  on  a  subject  of  the  highest  importance.  Canning  knew 
little  of  him,  but  received  his  visit,  and  learned  to  his  astonishment,  that  in 
expectation  of  a  new  order  of  things,  the  English  Jacobins  designed  to  place 
him.  Canning,  at  the  head  of  their  revolution.  He  was  much  struck,  and 
asked  time  to  think  what  course  he  should  take ;  and  having  thought  the 
matter  over,  he  went  to  Mr.  Pitt,  and  made  the  anti- Jacobin  confession  of 
faith."  Scott  tells  this  story  upon  the  authority  of  sir  W.  Knighton.*  A 
more  improbable  story  was  never  told.  That  G-odwin,  a  man  of  ripe  age ; 
singularly  cautious  in  his  actions,  however  bold  were  his  political  theories ; 
studiously  keeping  aloof  from  all  the  Societies  of  that  troubled  time, — should 
have  made  this  extraordinary  proposal  to  a  lad,  whose  abilities  might  have 
been  exhibited  in  some  British  Forum,  but  were  only  known  to  the  general 
world  by  his  clever  papers  in  "The  Microcosm" ;t  moreover  that  Pitt 
should  at  once  have  gladly  snatched  the  young  democrat  out  of  the  dangerous 
embraces  of  the  English  Jacobins,  to  become  his  own  bosom  friend  and  com- 
panion in  power — this  is  indeed  a  pretty  romance,  but  one  which  we  may 
leave  for  any  historical  value  to  the  adornment  of  an  eloquent  biographer. { 
Canning's  uncompromising  speech  on  the  30th  of  December,  1794,  for  a 
vigorous  continuance  of  the  war,  excited  the  admiration  of  the  ministerial 

♦  ««DUry,"  Apriliy,  1828. 

t  Pablisbe<^  in  1787,  in  which  year  Canning,  at  the  age  of  aerenteen  and  a  hal^  was  entered 
at  Chriatchurch,  Oxford. 

Z  See  Koberi  BeU*s  '*  Life  of  Canning/'  p.  85. 
VOL.  vn.— B07. 
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party,  but  it  had  an  effect  little  anticipated  bj  the  minister.  It  called  up 
Wilberforce,  to  move  an  Amendment  to  the  Address — Wilberforce,  the 
warmest  and  most  disinterested  friend  of  Pitt.  The  conscientious  man  bad  a 
hard  struggle  to  bring  his  mind  to  oppose  the  statesman  whom  he  loTed  and 
revered.  But  he  became  convinced  that  his  duty  lay  in  recommending  an 
attempt  to  negociate  with  the  French  republic  for  peace  on  equitable  terms. 
Pitt  felt  this  difference  very  acutely.  "  There  were  but  two  events  in  the 
public  life  of  Mr.  Pitt,  which  were  able  to  disturb  his  sleep— the  mutiny  at 
the  Nore,  and  the  first  open  opposition  of  Mr.  Wilberforce."*  The  natores 
of  the  two  friends  were  too  genial  to  allow  of  a  permanent  rupture.  Pitt 
showed  no  resentment.  The  more  violent  of  the  ministerial  party  looked 
upon  the  unexpected  opposition  as  something  not  much  short  of  treason. 
"  When  I  first  went  to  the  levee,"  says  Wilberforce,  "  after  moving  my 
Amendment,  the  king  cut  me."  But  Wilberforce  was  not  shaken  by  the 
taunts  of  the  warlike  party  in  the  government,  or  by  the  frowns  of  the 
sovereign.  He  subsequently  brought  forward  a  specific  motion  to  recom- 
mend overtures  for  peace,  which,  of  course,  was  rejected  by  a  large  majority. 
He  argued  with  Pitt  in  the  old  confidence  of  friendship,  that  he  vras  under  a 
delusion  in  his  abiding  belief  that ''  the  French  were  in  a  gulf  of  bankruptcy, 
and  that  he  could  almost  calculate  the  time  by  which  their  resources  would 
be  consumed."  At  Wilberforce's  own  table  a  clever  Frenchman  had  said, 
"  I  should  like  to  know  who  was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  Attila."t 

During  this  session  the  resistance  to  the  policy  of  the  Oovemment  wns  very 
ineffectual.  The  Habeas  Corpus  Suspension  Act  was  continued.  A  loan  of 
four  millions  to  the  emperor  was  voted.  The  trial  of  Warren  Hastings,  whidi 
had  dragged  on  for  seven  years,  then  came  to  an  end,  the  Lord  Chancellw 
declaring  him,  upon  the  votes  of  the  peers,  to  be  acquitted  of  all  the  charges 
of  impeachment  brought  against  him. 

The  great  domestic  event  of  the  year  was  the  marriage  of  the  prince  <^ 
Wales — an  event  whose  imhappy  consequences  were  not  to  be  measured  solely 
by  the  miseries  and  disgraces  of  the  ill-assorted  pair  themselves.  Lord 
Malmesbury — who  was  about  to  return  home  from  his  mission  at  Berlin, 
where  he  had  unsuccessfully  struggled  against  the  selfish  dishonour  of  the 
Prussian  court — was  commanded  by  George  IIL  to  proceed  to  Brunswick,  to 
demand  the  princess  Caroline  in  marriage  for  the  prince  of  Wales.  The 
Diary  of  lord  Malmesbury  is  indeed  a  most  instructive  revelation  of  the 
dangers  that  might  have  been  expected  from  an  alliance  forced  on  for  state 
reasons — an  alliance  between  a  reckless  voluptuary,  anxious  only  to  have  his 
debts  paid  by  the  nation  on  the  occasion  of  his  marriage,  and  a  giddy,  coarsey 
ill-educated  woman,  who  was  dazzled  with  the  glittering  prospect  of  quitting 
a  petty  principality  to  intermarry  with  the  heir-apparent  of  one  of  the  most 
splendid  of  European  crowns.  Lord  Malmesbury  had  his  instructions  from 
the  king  himself,  *'  with  no  discretionaiy  power  to  give  advice  or  information 
to  his  majesty  or  the  government  on  the  principid  subject  of  this  mission." 
He  saw  the  princess,  "  vastly  happy  with  her  future  expectations."     A  mes- 

♦  "  Life  of  WilbcrfoTCe,"  vol.  ii  p.  71. 

t  Ibid.,  p.  92.    Macaolay  has  paraphrased  the  Frenchman's  mot,  lee  ante,  ik.  211 . 
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eenger  from  England  ''  brings  the  prince's  picture,  and  a  letter  from  him  to 
me,  urging  me  yehementlj  to  set  out  with  the  princess  Caroline  immediately." 
The  duke  of  Brunswick  told  the  ambassador  that  his  daughter  was  not  sillj 
— {Mle  n^estpas  hite) — ^but  that  she  wanted  judgment — ^had  been  brought  up 
severelj,  which  was  quite  necessary.  The  father  saw  the  trouble  that  was  in 
store — ^  he  dreaded  the  prince's  habits."  The  poor  princess  said  to  Malmes- 
bury,  "  I  am  determined  never  to  appear  jealous.  I  know  the  prince  is  Uger^ 
and  am  prepared  on  this  point."  The  sagacious  ambassador  very  soon  per- 
ceived the  impending  danger.  He  regretted  the  apparent  facility  of  the 
princess's  character — her  want  of  reflection  and  substanee — ^**  with  a  steady 
man  she  would  do  vastly  well,  but  witfi  one  of  a  different  description  there 
were  great  risks."  He  came  to  the  conclusion  that ''  she  has  no  governing 
powers,  although  her  mind  is  physically  strong."  Malmesbury  did  his  duty 
in  offering  her  advice  and  sometimes  remonstrance— especially  *'  on  the  toi- 
lette, on  cleanliness,  and  on  delicacy  in  speaking  " — strange  subjects  of  dis- 
cussion with  a  lady  who  might  ^  queen  of  England.  The  destined  bride  and 
the  ambassador  set  out  at  last  for  the  court  of  St.  James's.  On  the  5th  of 
April  their  arrival  was  notified  to  the  king  and  the  prince  of  Wales.  The 
princess  was  introduced  to  the  prince,  who  came  alone  to  receive  her.  Slie 
attempted  to  kneel,  as  she  was  instructed.  ^  He  raised  her  gracefully  enough, 
and  embraced  her ;  said  barely  one  word ;  turned  round ;  retired  to  a  distant 
part  of  the  apartment,  and,  calling  me  to  him,  said,  '  Harris,  I  am  not  well ; 
pray  get  me  a  glass  of  brandy.' "  Harris  recommended  a  glass  of  water,  and 
the  prince,  exclaiming  "  No,"  with  an  oath,  rushed  away  to  the  queen.  Well 
might  Caroline  of  Brunswick  be  "in  a  state  of  astonishment,"  and  inquire, 
"  is  the  prince  always  like  that  P "  The  marriage  took  place  on  the  8th. 
Parliament  voted  a  large  income,  but  determined  that  out  of  this  income  the 
prince's  debts  should  be  paid  without  a  separate  grant.* 

On  the  prorogation  of  Parliament  on  the  27th  of  June,  the  royal  speech 
expressed  a  hope,  derived  from  "the  internal  situation  of  the  enemy," 
"that  the  present  circumstances  of  France  may,  in  their  effects,  hasten 
the  return  of  such  a  state  of  order  and  regular  government  as  may  be 
capable  of  maintaining  the  accustomed  relations  of  amity  and  peace  with  other 
powers."  Fox  interpreted  this  sentence  as  indicating  the  views  of  that  party 
in  the  Cabinet  who  could  anticipate  no  "  state  of  order  and  regular  govern- 
ment "  but  in  the  return  of  the  Bourbons  to  power.  He  describes  these 
expressions  as  "  that  foolish  paragraph  in  the  king's  speech  at  the  proroga- 
tion, in  which  they  made  him  foretell  the  restoration  of  monarchy  in  France."t 
There  were  "  other  powers  "  whose  prudence  or  whose  fears  led  them  to  pre- 
serve or  to  seek  "  amity  and  peace  "  with  the  Eepublic.  The  United  States 
had  preserved  peace  both  with  France  and  England,  chiefly  through  the  firm- 
ness and  moderation  of  Washington.  Prussia  had  made  peace  with  France 
on  the  5th  of  ApriL  Spain,  at  this  very  time,  was  negociating  for  peace,  and 
a  treaty  was  ratified  in  less  than  a  month  after  this  prorogation  of  Parlia- 
ment. But  on  the  very  day  that  the  royal  speech  pointed,  as  Fox  believed, 
to  a  return  to  the  old  order  of  things  as  the  only  security  for  peace,  a  landing 

*  S«e  Malmesbury's  "  Diary,"  &e.  toI.  ilL  p.  147  to  p.  210. 
t  **  Corretpondence,*'  toL  ill.  p.  119. 
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af  etnignnts  uid  British  marineB  was  effected  in  Brittany,  for  tlie  purpose  of 
auiflting  a  projected  insurrectioD  of  the  Chouaa  rojalists.  Its  results  wpre 
most  disastroiu.  This  unfortunate  expedition,  it  is  affirmed,  "  n-&a  known 
to  be  peculiarly  the  measure  of  the  Burke  part  of  the  Cabinet,  and  to  hare 
been  undertaken  on  the  sole  responsibility  of  their  ministerial  organ,  Kir. 
Windham."  •     A  pacification  with  the  Vendean  chiefs  had  been  effected  by 


the  commissioners  of  the  Convention  on  the  I2th  of  Yebraarj,  1795.  There 
was  still  a  smouldering  firo  of  disaffection ;  and  Puisaye,  an  agent  of  the  French 
princes,  led  the  warlike  members  of  the  English  Cabinet  to  believe  that  the 
whole  country  could  be  again  roused,  if  the  means  were  afforded  of  landing  a 
body  of  emigrant  volunteers,  and  of  supplying  arms  to  the  peasantry.  A 
squadron  of  nine  ships  of  war,  under  the  command  of  sir  John  Borlasa 
Warren,  convoyed  fifty  transports,  having  on  board  the  royaliats  and  theil 
stores.  On  the  27th  of  June  they  landed  near  Camac.  On  the  3rd  of  Ju]y 
they  occupied  the  peninsula  of  Qiiiberon.  The  emissaries  of  the  Boyalists 
again  stirred  up  a  civil  war  throughout  Brittany.  Charette,  Stofflet,  and  other 
insurgent  chiefs,  who  had  submitted  in  February,  resumed  their  arms.  But 
Hoche  was  at  huid  with  fourteen  thousand  men.  He  made  a  night  attack 
upon  Fort  Fenthiftvre ;  poured  his  thousands  into  the  peninsula ;  and  by  day- 
break he  was  driving  the  wretched  emigranta  into  the  sea,  or  taking  them 
prisoners,  to  be  doomed  to  death  as  traitors  to  the  Bepublic.  The  Oomte 
d'Artoie  came  with  another  expedition.  He  looked  upon  La  Vendfe,  and 
consulted  his  safety  by  a  return  to  England.  On  the  8th  of  June,  the  un- 
happy  son  of  Louis  XVI.  had  died  a  prisoner  in  the  Temple,  in  the  twelfth 
year  of  hie  age.  Phyaicians  who  examined  the  body  declared  that  his  death 
was  caused  by  scrofiilous  disease.  The  poor  boy  bad  been  aubjected  to 
the  most  shameful  treatment,  even  when  the  Jacobin  reign  of  terror  mu  at 
an  end.    He  was  confined  in  a  small  room ;  was  left  without  change  of  linen ; 

*  Uoan,  "  LUW  of  Sberidan,"  p.  S^ 
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was  devoured  by  yermin.  His  uncle  Monsieur  was  now  Louis  XVIIl.  But 
neither  of  the  uncles  of  the  child  who  is  registered  in  the  annals  of  France  as 
Louis  XVII.  could  have  revived  such  a  feeling  of  rojalism  as  the  continued 
existence  of  this  suffering  prisoner  ^f  the  Temple  might  have  commanded — if 
the  spirit  of  rojalism,  indeed,  had  not  been  dmost  extinct,  and  incapable  of 
being  revived  by  any  rallying  cry.  The  daughter  of  Louis  XVI.,  who  was 
called  by  Napoleon  "  the  only  man  of  the  family,"  was  released  from  her 
confinement,  after  the  death  of  her  brother. 

The  chaos  of  the  French  Bevolution  was  slowly  resolving  itself  into  some- 
thing like  order.  After  the  fall  of  Bobespierre  there  was  a  progressive  re- 
action against  the  system  of  terror  of  which  he  had  been  the  most  conspicuous 
mover.  The  instruments  of  bloodshed,  before  whom  all  France  had  trembled, 
were  now  to  live  in  dread,  not  only  of  a  loss  of  power,  but  of  retributive 
justice.  In  May,  1795,  Fouquier  Tinville,  and  fifteen  of  the  old  Bevolu- 
tionaiy  Tribunal,  were  brought  before  a  new  Bevolutionary  Tribunal,  were 
condemned  to  death,  and  were  executed.  The  charge  against  Fouquier 
Tinville  was,  specially,  that  of  causing  the  destruction,  under  the  guise  of 
trial,  of  a  countless  number  of  French  of  all  ages  and  of  both  sexes,  by  in- 
venting schemes  of  conspiracies.*  But  the  reaction  against  the  Jacobins  too 
often  involved  as  much  injustice  and  cruelty  as  had  marked  their  supremacy. 
The  struggle  against  the  power  of  the  Convention  by  the  sans-culottes  of 
Paris,  crying  for  bread,  and  led  on  by  a  remnant  of  the  chiefs  of  the  days  of 
terror,  broke  out  in  three  insurrections.  The  first  was  that  of  the  Twelfth 
of  Germinal  (April  1),  which  was  put  down  by  Pichegru  without  bloodshed — 
by  the  mere  boom  of  unshotted  cannon.  The  second  revolt  was  that  of  the 
First  of  Prairial  (May  20).  The  cry  now  is,  "  Bread  and  Constitution.'* 
Baint  Antoine  pours  out  its  citizenesses  into  the  hall  of  the  Convention.  Its 
citizens  murder  one  of  the  deputies,  F^rand.  Sixty  of  the  old  deputies  of 
the  Moimtain  retain  their  seats  in  the  hall,  all  others  having  gone  away  to 
look  for  safety.  The  purged  Assembly  now  decrees  whatever  sans-culottism 
demands.  But  the  Jacobin  deputies  and  their  rabble  are  soon  swept  out  by 
charge  of  bayonet;  and  the  guillotine,  suicide,  and  deportation  leave  the 
Convention  for  a  little  while  in  quiet.  Its  business  is  now  to  make  a  new 
Constitution.  Sieyes  has  his  plans  ready  for  a  Constitution  far  less  demo- 
cratic than  that  of  1798.  There  is  to  be  a  money  qualification  for  electors ; 
there  are  to  bo  two  Chambers ;  two-thirds  of  the  existing  Convention  must 
be  re-elected ;  there  is  to  be  a  Directory  of  five  members.  It  was  determined 
to  submit  this  new  Constitution  for  the  acceptance  of  the  people  in  their 
primary  assemblies  on  the  6th  of  September.  As  might  have  been  antici- 
pated, a  violent  opposition,  especially  to  that  portion  of  the  scheme  which 
gave  the  citizens  only  the  privilege  of  electing  one-third  of  the  new  represen- 
tatives, broke  out.  The  Constitution  was  accepted  by  a  very  large  majority 
of  the  people,  and  it  was  declared  to  be  the  fundamental  law  of  the  State. 
The  Sections  of  Paris  were,  however,  in  a  ferment.  The  Convention  saw  that 
«  third  revolt  was  at  hand.  It  had  five  or  six  thousand  troops  for  its  defence, 
and  Menou  bad  their  command,  as  general-in-chief  of  the  army  of  the  interior. 
On  the  4th  of  October  Menou  is  sent  to  disarm  the  Section  Lepelletier  which 

*  See  anttf  p.  273. 
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JB  eitting  with  loaded  guns  in  a  conrent  in  the  Bae  Tirimne.  He  proceeds 
to  enforce  their  obedience  with  hia  artillery  and  hia  battalions,  demanding 
thesnn«nder  of  their  arras.  He  returns  to  the  ConveDtion  to  say  that  he 
has  summoned  Lepelletier  in  rain ;  the  Section  has  shown  too  formidable  ar 
aiTa5.  Some  more  determined  leader  must  be  found.  Bams  is  aamed  to 
the  command  in  the  place  of  Menou ;  but  Barras  is  only  to  be  a  ricaiial 


commander.  There  was  a  joung  man  knoivn  to  Bams  as  having  done  good 
serriceat  Touloii,  bat  who  bad  been  unemployed  for  some  time;  bad  been 
auipected  as  an  adherent  of  Eobeipierre ;  and  was  now  in  very  straiten^  cii^ 
cnmatances.  He  was  the  man  for  a  dash  at  the  inaurgents,  whose  niunben 
had  increased  to  forty  or  fifty  thousand  after  the  retreat  of  Menon.  These 
insurgents  were  of  all  classes  of  the  discontented — Jacobins  and  royalists, 
republicans  and  constitutional  monarchists,  the  atarriiig  and  the  restless. 
Xapoleon  Bonaparte  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  troops  of  the  line,  as 
second  in  command  to  Barras.  He  had  hesitated  about  accepting  this  com- 
mand ;  as  any  less  scrupulous  man  might  have  hesitated  when  he  was  selected 
to  war  against  his  fellow-citizens  as  against  a  foreign  enemy.  But  hsTing 
chosen  his  course,  be  loat  n^  time  in  adopting  the  means  of  success.  Murat, 
then  an  ofGcer  of  cavalry,  woa  despatched  by  Bonaparte,  that  night,  to  brii% 
away  from  Sablons  the  cannon  which  had  been  deposited  there  during  the 
insurrection  of  May,  when  the  National  Guards  wished  to  show  their  fidditj 
to  the  Convention.  The  Section  Lepelletier  had  also  despatched  its  officers 
to  bring  away  the  cannon.  Murat  was  beforehand  with  them,  and  arriTed 
early  in  the  mombg  of  the  5th  at  the  Tuiieries  with  the  park  of  artilleiy. 
Bonaparte  distributed  his  cannon  and  his  troops  at  every  point  where  tiio 
Convention  was  open  to  attack.  The  Section  Lepelletier  was  joined  by  other 
Sections.  Generals  were  chosen.  A  plan  of  attack  upon  the  Tuiieries  was 
arranged.  Bonaparte  ordered  that  no  aggressive  movement  should  be  made, 
but  that  bis  troops  should  remain  on  the  defensive.  The  members  of  the 
Convention  took  their  seats,  arms  having  been  provided,  which  they  were  them- 
selves to  Qse  in  case  of  attack.  The  day  wore  on  till  halt-past  four,  all  the 
streets  surrounding  the  Tuiieries  being  filled  with  the  troops  of  the  Sections. 
Tlie  insurrectionary  columns  then  moved  up  the  Suo  St.  HonoT€,  and  along 
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the  quays,  and  when  they  came  where  Bonaparte's  men  were  posted,  instead 
of  dispersing,  as  they  were  summoned  to  do,.thej  discharged  their  muskets. 
The  joung  general  of  the  Conyeution  thought  the  time  was  at  last  come  for 
decisire  action.  A  great  hody  of  insurgents  had  taken  up  a  commanding 
position  on  the  steps  leading  to  the  Church  of  St.  !Boch.  Bonaparte  opened 
a  heavy  fire  of  grape^hot  upon  them ;  and  they  were  quickly  dislodged.  He 
brought  his  cannon  into  the  street  of  St.  Honor^,  and  swept  it  with  his 
mUraills  from  one  end  to  the  other.  The  insurgents  fled  from  this  quarter ; 
but  at  other  points  of  the  city  the  same  contest  was  going  on  between  dis- 
ciplined troops,  most  skilfully  disposed,  and  a  rash  multitude  without  efficient 
leaders.  Bonaparte,  says  Thiers, ''  shewed  a  merciless  energy,  and  fired  upon 
the  population  of  Paris  as  upon  Austrian  batallions."  The  captive  at  St. 
Helena  himself  said,  **  It  is  false  that  we  fired  first  with  blank  shot ;  it  had 
been  a  waste  of  life  to  do  that."  At  six  o'clock  all  was  over,  and  the  vio- 
torious  general  of  the  Convention  fired  his  cannon  loaded  with  powder  only, 
to  terrify  those  who  had  still  a  wish  to  fight.  The  fortiines  of  Bonaparte 
were  in  the  ascendant ;  and  from  that  day  the  history  of  Europe  becomes 
in  a  great  degree  merged  in  the  history  of  one  man.  The  time  is  not  yet  ripe 
for  the  supreme  power  of  this  man.  There  will  be  an  Executive,  composed 
of  five  Directors ;  Council  of  Ancients ;  Council  of  Five  hundred*  The 
Prench  people  will  feel  that  the  days  of  anarchy  and  insurrection  are  over — 
that  the  volcano  of  the  devolution  is  burnt  out.  But  other  nations  will  feel, 
for  twenty  years,  that  the  strong  arm  of  military  power,  which  has  striven  with 
and  conquered  the  spirit  of  revolt  in  Paris,  will  become  an  organized  ambition, 
as  dangerous  to  the  repose  of  the  world  as  the  outbreaks  of  that  democracy 
against  which  kings  vainly  confederated. 

The  Session  of  Parliament  was  opened  on  the  29th  of  October,  under 
very  inauspicious  circumstances.  On  the  26th,  a  general  meeting  of  the 
London  Corresponding  Society  was  held  in  St.  G-eorge's  Fields,  when  some 
bold  speeches  were  addressed  to  a  vast  multitude.  Provisions  at  this  period 
were  excessively  dear.  The  same  privations  that  moved  the  people  of  Paris 
to  assail  the  Convention  with  "  Bread  and  the  Constitution,"  moved  the 
people  of  London  to  assail  the  king  on  his  way  to  Parliament  with  cries  of 
''  Bread !  bread !  Peace !  peace ! "  One  of  the  windows  of  the  state  carriage 
was  broken  by  a  stone,  or  by  a  shot  from  an  air-gun.  The  king  manifested 
his  wonted  courage,  amidst  the  groans  and  hisses  of  an  excited  mob.  An 
Address  to  his  majesty  was  voted  in  both  Houses  before  the  royal  speech 
was  taken  into  consideration.  The  government,  as  was  for  many  years  its 
policy,  whenever  popular  discontent  assumed  the  form  of  violence  and  outrage, 
was  ready  with  its  measures  of  coercion.  Li  the  House  of  Lords,  lord 
Grenville  brought  in  a  bill  "  for  the  safety  and  preservation  of  his  majesty's 
person  and  government  against  treasonable  and  seditious  practices  and 
attempts."  In  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Pitt  brought  in  a  bill //for 
the  more  effectually  preventing  seditious  meetings  and  assemblies."  The 
Treasonable  Attempts  Bill  was  an  extension  of  the  provisions  of  the  statute  of 
Edward  III.,  as  to  compassing  and  imagining  the  death  of  the  king,  by  con- 
necting that  compassing  and  imagining  with  the  publication  of  any  printing  or 
writing.  The  parliamentary  opposition  to  the  Bill  was  as  strong  as  to  that 
OiSainst  Seditious  Meetings.    The  one  measure  still  forms  part  of  our  code  of 
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law ;  the  other  was  totally  unfitted  for  any  permanent  condition  of  oonstitti- 
tional  liberty.  By  this  second  Bill,  every  public  meeting  for  the  purpose  of 
preparing  any  petition  or  remonstrance,  or  for  deliberating  upon  any  grievance 
in  Church  or  State,  was  forbidden  to  be  held,  except  under  certain  regn* 
lations,  by  which  the  individuals  calling  the  meeting  could  be  identified :  it 
further  gave  power  to  any  justice  of  the  peace  to  disperse  the  meeting,  if  the 
language  of  the  speakers  was  calculated  to  bring  the  government  into  con- 
tempt ;  and  if  twelve  persons  remained  together  one  hour  after  being  so 
ordered  to  disperse,  the  offenders  were  to  be  adjudged  felons,  without  benefit 
of  clergy.  The  public  reprobation  of  these  measures  was  expressed  in  the  most 
unequivocal  manner.  The  indignation  of  Mr.  Fox  carried  him  beyond  the 
verge  of  discretion,  however  just  and  courageous  we  may  now  consider  the 
words  which  he  uttered :  "  If  ministers  were  determined,  by  means  of  the 
corrupt  influence  which  they  possessed  in  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  to 
pi^s  the  bills  in  direct  opposition  to  the  declared  sense  of  a  great  majority  of 
the  nation,  and  they  should  be  put  in  force  with  all  their  rigorous  proyisions, 
if  his  opinion  were  asked  by  the  people  as  to  their  obedience,  he  should  tell 
them  it  was  no  longer  a  question  of  moral  obligation  and  duty,  but  of 
prudence."  Mr.  Pitt  expressed  his  horror  and  disgust  at  the  words  of 
Mr.  Fox,  which,  he  said,  openly  advised  an  appeal  to  the  sword.  Mr.  Fox 
declared  that  he  would  not  retract  one  word  of  what  he  had  said :  **  Strong 
measures  require  strong  words."  The  country  had  never  been  more  agitated 
than  at  this  crisis.  Pitt  expected  "  a  civil  broil,*'  and  said,  "  If  I  were  to 
resign,  my  head  would  be  off  in  six  months."*  The  bills  passed.  There 
was  no  civil  broil.  But  it  was  very  long  before  Englishmen  could  cease  to 
feel  that  they  had  lost  some  portion  of  the  freedom  which  their  ancestors  had 
won.  It  was  no  merely  rhetorical  art  that  led  Fox  to  declare  himself  so 
strongly  against  these  enactments.  He  expressed  his  deliberate  conviction  in 
a  letter  to  lord  Holland :  **  There  appears  to  me  no  chance  at  present,  but 
between  an  absolute  surrender  of  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  a  yigorous 
exertion,  attended,  I  admit,  wuth  considerable  hazard,  at  a  time  like  the  pre- 
sent. My  view  of  things  is,  I  own,  very  gloomy ;  and  I  am  convinced  thi^  in 
a  very  few  years  the  government  will  become  completely  absolute,  or  that 
confusion  will  arise  of  a  nature  almost  as  much  to  be  deprecated  as  despotisir 
itself."  t  With  a  prolonged  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act ;  with  an 
Attorney- General  who  boasted  that  ''in  the  last  two  years  there  had  been  more 
prosecutions  for  libels  than  in  any  twenty  years  before  ;"  J  with  a  new  law 
to  attach  the  penalty  of  treason  to  certain  libels,  and  a  new  law  to  give  one 
magistrate  the  power  of  dispersing  any  assembly,  under  the  penalty  of  death 
to  those  who  demurred  to  his  will — we  can  scarcely  think  that  the  view  of 
things  taken  by  Mr.  Fox  was  too  gloomy,  or'  that  his  resistance  was  unpa- 
triotic and  factious.  In  a  review  of  "  Qifford's  Life  of  Pitt,"  written  by 
Mr.  Canning,  in  1810,  remarkable  as  much  for  its  ability  as  its  moderation 
there  is  the  following  defence  of,  or  rather  apology  for,  these  measures :  ^'  In 
other  times,  indeed,  we  should  have  condemned  the  coercive  policy  of  Mr. 
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Pitt.  That  policy  is  always  to  be  judged  of  as  being  intended  for  a  crUis; 
and,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  its  merits,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  proselyting  dexterity  which  characterized  the  prevailing 
spirit  of  the  French  Hevolution,  and,  on  the  other,  the  general  agitation,  or 
disquietude,  of  the  popular  mind  in  our  own  country,  concurred  to  form  at 
that  period,  a  moral  crisis  of  a  very  peculiar  nature."*  "Wo  have  no  more 
right  to  assume  that  Pitt  was  resolved  upon  establishing  a  despotism,  than 
that  Fox  desired  to  witness  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy. 

In  the  year  1796  the  military  operations  in  Q-ermany  and  Italy  were 
carried  on  upon  a  scale  which  had  not  been  witnessed  since  the  days  of 
Marlborough.  The  French  Directory  had  resolved  to  attack  the  forces  of 
the  emperor  upon  two  points  at  one  and  the  same  time.  The  command 
of  the  army  of  the  Sambre  and  the  Mouse  was  given  to  Jourdan ;  the  com- 
mand of  the  ariny  of  the  Bhine  and  Moselle  was  given  to  Moreau.  At  the 
end  of  November,  1795,  the  army  of  Italy  had  obtained  some  successes  under 
Scherer,  but  his  defeat  of  the  Austrians  had  not  been  followed  up  in  a  manner 
to  satisfy  the  Directory.  During  the  winter,  the  pale,  thin,  reserved  Corsican 
who  had  cannonaded  the  Sections  into  submission,  remained  in  Paris,  raised 
out  of  his  poverty  into  what  was  then  termed  good  society  by  the  democrats 
who  had  grown  luxurious,  but  which  society,  Burke,  in  one  of  his  fiercest  moods, 
describes  as  "  a  set  of  abandoned  wretches,  squandering  in  insolent  riot  the 
spoils  of  their  bleeding  country."  f  In  the  saloons  of  Barras  and  of  Madame 
Tallien,  Bonaparte  met  Josephine  Beauhamois,  the  widow  of  the  viscount 
Beauhamois,  who  had  taken  the  side  of  the  revolutionists,  but  was  guillotined 
in  the  days  of  terror.  The  young  general  was  married  to  Josephine  in 
March.  But  his  duties  as  chief  of  the  army  of  Paris,  and  his  devotion  to  an 
amiable  and  attractive  woman,  did  not  divert  his  thoughts  from  objects  of 
high  import.  He  had  devised  a  plan  for  tlie  invasion  of  Italy,  which  he  sub- 
mitted to  Carnot,  then  one  of  the  Directory.  To  obtain  a  permanent  footing 
beyond  the  Alps ;  to  hold  the  small  Italian  provinces  in  sovereignty  or  in 
subjection ;  perhaps  to  conquer  the  whole  territory,  and  to  make  one  subject 
people  in  that  land  of  antique  glory ;  this  was  the  traditional  policy  of  France, 
and  any  scheme  for  its  realization  was  now  peculiarly  acceptable  to  the 
French  G-ovemment.  Bonaparte  was  appointed  chief  of  the  army  in  Italy ; 
and  on  the  27th  of  March  he  entered  upon  his  command  at  Nice. 

Before  we  proceed  to  relate  the  events  of  this  campaign,  we  must  very 
briefly  notice  the  territorial  divisions  of  Italy  at  the  period  when  the  French 
B^public  was  established  in  1792,  and  its  political  condition  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1796.  The  kingdom  of  Sardinia — consisting  of  Savoy,  Nice,  Piedmont, 
and  the  island  of  Sardinia — was  imder  Victor  Amadeus  III.  This  prince  had 
joined  the  Coalition  against  Frabce,  and  Savoy  and  Nice,  lying  convenient 
to  the  revolutionists,  were  very  soon  seized.  But  he  continued  to  resist, 
although  little  able  to  struggle  against  his  dangerous  neighbour.  The 
republic  of  Genoa  was  neutral ;  but  an  Anti-GtJlican  party  had  given  offence 
to  the  Directory,  and  the  Genoese  oligarchy  were  not  likely  to  be  treated 
vdx\i  kindness.    The  Grand  Duchy  of  Tuscany,  under  Ferdinand  III.,  had 
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recognixed  the  French  Eopublic  at  an  early  period.  The  sinall  republic  or 
Lucca  was  independent  of  Tuscany.  The  States  of  the  Church,  under  Pope 
Pius  YI.,  were  so  wretchedly  administered — the  people  were  so  servile  and 
degraded — ^that  the  anathemas  of  the  sovereign  pontiff  against  the  Bevolution 
were  not  likely  to  divert  the  French  armies  from  plundering  Borne,  and 
devastating  the  provinces.  The  Kingdom  of  Naples,  including  Sicily,  was  under 
Ferdinand  lY.,  a  weak  Bourbon  prince,  married  to  the  sister  of  Marie 
Antoinette.  The  Duchy  of  Modena  was  governed  by  Ercole  Benaldo,  a 
descendant  of  the  house  of  Este.  The  Duchy  of  Parma  was  ruled  by  a 
Spanish  prince,  Don  Ferdinand.  The  two  Duchies  of  Milan  and  Mantua, 
forming  Lombardy,  were  under  the  emperor  of  Germany,  Francis  II.  The 
Bepublic  of  Yenice  had  declared  against  France  in  1793;  but  had  subse* 
quently  adopted  a  neutral  policy,  and  had  compelled  the  head  of  the  French 
Bourbon  family  to  quit  Yerona.  Such  were  the  various  Italian  States  to 
which  the  French  armies  carried  their  promises  and  their  threats — ^whose 
people  they  harassed  with  confiscations,  and  deluded  with  the  prospect  of 
Italian  unity  and  freedom. 

The  French  army  was  posted  on  the  Eiyiera,  west  of  G-enoa.  It  numbered 
about  40,000  men,  who  were  in  a  very  wretched  condition,  badly  clothed,  without 
pay.  Bonaparte  brought  them  a  little  money ;  but  he  also  brought  some- 
thing more  efficient  even  than  money — the  principle  that  war  should  support 
war,  and  that  whatever  was  wanting  shoidd  be  supplied  by  the  people  with 
whom  they  came  to  fraternize.  He  had  able  generals  and  an  active  staff— 
Massena,  Augereau,  Serurier,  Berthier.  Opposed  to  the  French  were  the 
Austrian  general  Beaulieu,  with  30,000  men,  and  the  Austro-Sardinian  force 
of  22,000  men,  under  Colli.  Bonaparte  was  received  by  the  army  with 
little  enthusiasm,  but  the  French  troops  soon  recognized  a  general  to  their 
mind — "  You  are  ill-fed  and  almost  naked ;  the  government  owes  you  much,  but 
can  do  nothing  for  you.  I  will  lead  you  into  the  most  fertile  plains  of  the 
world — to  grand  towns  and  wealthy  provinces,  where  you  will  find  glory  and 
riches.'**  On  the  12th  of  April,  Bonaparte  attacked  the  Auatriau  centre, 
consisting  of  10,000  men  under  D'Argenteau,  and  routing  them  at  Montenotte^ 
cut  off  the  communication  between  Beaulieu  and  Colli.  He  defeated  in 
succession  these  two  generals.  The  king  of  Sardinia  was  terrified,  and 
demanded  an  armistice ;  which  the  French  general  agreed  to  conclude  upon 
being  put  in  possession  of  the  fortresses  of  Coni,  Ceva,  and  Tortona,  the  keys 
of  Piedmont.  The  court  of  Turin  also  sent  ambassadors  to  Paris  to  negodate 
a  peace,  which  was  signed,  on  the  15th  of  May  upon  the  humiliating  con- 
ditions of  resigning  to  France  eight  frontier  fortresses  till  a  general  peace^ 
and  confirming  to  France  the  possession  of  Savoy  and  Nice  in  perpetuity. 
General  Beaulieu  now  gave  up  Piedmont  as  lost;  crossed  the  Po;  and 
applied  himself  to  the  defence  of  the  Austrian  possessions  in  Lomhardy.  The 
French  followed  him ;  and  compelled  his  army  to  retire  to  the  Adda.  On 
the  9th  of  May,  the  French  were  before  Lodi.  The  famous  passage  of  the 
bridge  was  accomplished  by  a  rapid  and  daring  movement,  which  set  at 
nought  the  twenty  pieces  of  cannon  by  which  it  was  defended.  Beaulieu 
retreated  beyond  the  Mincio ;  and  the  French  entered  Milan  on  the  15th  of 
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Maj.  There  was  now  a  little  spare  time  to  gather  some  of  the  spoils  of  five 
weeks'  fightiDg.  The  eulogistic  historian,  Thiers,  tells  us  that  the  exactions 
of  Bonaparte  were  indispensable.  He  levied  a  contribution  of  twenty 
million  francs  on  the  Milanese.  He  granted  an  armistice  to  the  duke  of 
Modena  upon  the  payment  of  ten  millions.  Solicette,  the  commissioner  of  the 
Directory,  and  their  politic  general,  robbed  the  Monte  di  Pietk  of  Milan  of 
the  valuables  deposited  there  as  pledges  for  money  lent.  These  measures 
were  very  grievous  to  the  tender  heart  of  Bonaparte,  "  for  they  retarded  the 
march  of  public  spirit,"  says  M.  Thiers.  He  sent  millions  to  the  Directory, 
much  of  which  was  intercepted  in  its  way  into  the  public  coffers.  He  had 
always  ample  means  for  corrupting  those  in  the  employ  of  the  Italian 
governments.  It  is  only  justice  to  say  that  a  very  small  share  of  the  Italian 
spoils  went  into  Bonaparte's  own  pocket.  The  exactions  of  the  French  led 
to  resistance  amongst  the  oppressed  people  of  Milan  and  of  Pavia.  In  Favia 
there  was  a  serious  revolt,  and  some  of  the  French  were  killed.  Bonaparte 
nurried  there  with  a  sufficient  force ;  broke  down  the  gates  with  cannon ; 
and  gave  the  city  up  to  pillage — "  for  three  hours,"  says  M.  Thiers ;  for 
twenty-four  hours,  say  more  reliable  authorities.  "There  were  only  a 
thousand  men,"  writes  the  candid  historian,  "  and  this  small  number  could 
cause  no  serious  disasters  in  a  town  so  considerable  as  Pavia."  No  doubt 
these  thousand  brigands  did  their  spiriting  gently — the  very  Claude  Duval& 
of  robbers.  Ladies  would  gladly  yield  their  jewds  to  the  polite  strangers ; 
and  would  accept  their  caresses  as  a  signal  honour.  Bonaparte,  after  the 
sack  of  Pavia,  sent  his  cavalry  into  the  neighbouring  country,  who  sabred  a  large 
number  of  the  revolted  peasantry.  A  novel  species  of  contribution  was  now 
insisted  upon,  as  the  French  armies  marched  from  city  to  city,  and  dictated 
the  terms  upon  which  their  forbearance  might  be  purchased.  It  was  not 
sufficient  that  the  duke  of  Parma  should  obtain  an  armistice  by  large  money 
payments  and  supplies  of  horses  and  stores,  but  he  must  give  twenty  of  his 
choicest  paintings  to  be  sent  to  Paris.  The  duke  of  Modena  had  to  purchase 
a  temporary  respite  of  the  seizure  of  his  dominions,  by  contributing  not 
only  millions  of  livres,  but  treasures  of  art  which  no  money  could  buy. 
Bonaparte  thus  early  saw  his  way  to  flatter  the  national  vanity  of  the  French,, 
by  gathering  for  the  Parisians  those  works  of  genius  which  lost  half  their 
interest  when  taken  away  from  the  lands  which  had  produced  them,  and 
from  the  people  who  inherited  them.  Send  me  artists  and  scholars,  vnrote 
Bonaparte  to  the  Directory,  to  assist  me  in  choosing  from  the  galleries, 
museums,  libraries,  and  churches  of  Italy,  the  best  paintings,  sculptures, 
and  manuscripts  for  our  MusSe  of  the  Louvre. 

The  Austrian  general,  Beaulieu,  having  arranged  for  the  defence  ot 
Mantua,  retreated  into  the  mountains  of  the  Tyrol.  His  army  had  tempoi* 
rarily  occupied  the  Venetian  town  of  Peschiera ;  which  occupation  was  an 
excuse  for  Bonaparte  seizing  the  place  upon  its  being  abandoned  by  Beau- 
lieu  ;  and  subsequently  for  demanding  admittance  to  the  Venetian  city  of 
Verona,  thus  treating  Venice  as  a  hostile  power.  He  then  turned  his  arm» 
against  the  Pope,  who  was  terrified  into  an  armistice,  which  was  bought  by 
money  contributions,  and  by  precious  works  of  art  and  rare  manuscripts. 
Tuscany  was  at  peace  with  the  French.  But  the  warehouses  of  Leghorn  were 
full  of  English  merchandize,  and  thither  Bonaparte  rapidly  marched,  seized 
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:all  the  goods  belonging  to  "  tbe  enemies  of  tbe  republic  "  who  had  fled  to 
their  ships ;  and  levied  a  contribution  of  five  millions  of  francs  upon  the 
native  merchants  as  the  permission  for  them  to  keep  the  other  property 
'which  had  been  entrusted  to  them  by  English  and  Portuguese  houses.  In 
these  odious  transactions  Bonaparte  was  the  instrument  of  the  Directory; 
-and  he  sometimes  remonstrated  against  the  impolicy  of  their  violence  and 
irapacity,  but  never  agaiast  the  iniquity.  The  Austrian  government  super- 
seded Beaidieu,  and  sent  a  gallant  veteran,  Wurmser,  to  take  the  chief  com- 
mand of  a  new  army  in  Italy.  With  tbe  old  traditional  strategical  mistake  of 
dividing  their  forces,  whilst  the  young  French  general  invariably  concentrated 
all  his  power  for  attack  or  defence,  the  Austrians  moved  towards  Mantua  in 
two  separate  divisions.  Bonaparte  attacked  and  routed  the  army  under 
general  Quosdanowich,  and  the  army  under  general  Wurmser. 

But  the  Austrians  were  not  yet  disposed  to  give  up  the  great  struggle. 
The  French  main  army  imder  Bonaparte  was  weakened  by  tbe  necessity  of 
maintaining  divisions  to  blockade  Mantua,  to  occupy  Verona  and  Legnano, 
and  to  guard  some  of  the  passes  of  the  Tyrol.  Another  Austrian  army  d 
sixty  thousand  men  advanced  in  two  divisions,  one  under  general  Alviniy, 
the  other  under  general  Davidowich.  On  the  12th  of  November  Bonaparte 
attacked  Alvinzy  at  Caldiero ;  but  he  sustained  very  heavy  loss,  and  wis 
•compelled  to  retire  into  Verona.  He  wrote  a  desponding  letter  to  the 
Directory ;  but  that  mood  was  not  of  long  duration.  He  was  one  of  that  order 
of  minds  who  *'  out  of  the  nettle,  danger,  can  pluck  the  flower,  safety.'*  On 
the  night  of  the  14ith  he  marched  in  silence  out  of  Verona,  as  if  retreating. 
He  moved  rapidly  by  the  right  bank  of  the  Adige,  which  he  crossed  at  Bonco, 
where  he  bad  made  a  temporary  bridge.  He  was  now  in  a  marshy  tract, 
-between  the  Adige  and  the  Alpone ;  which  river  it  was  necessary  to  cross 
before  he  could  reach  Villanova,  where  the  Austrian  baggage  and  stores  were 
•stationed,  in  the  rear  of  Alvinzy's  army.  One  of  the  causeways  of  the  morass 
led  to  the  bridge  of  Arcole.  Three  times  the  passage  of  this  bridge  was 
obstinately  contested  on  the  15th  of  November,  Bonaparte  himself  leading 
his  grenadiers  in  one  of  the  desperate  attempts  to  contend  against  the  Aus- 
trian batteries.  For  three  days  this  battle  of  Arcole,  the  most  severe  of  the 
Italian  war,  went  on.  The  third  day  concluded  the  terrible  conflict,  when 
Alvinzy  retreated  towards  Vicenza.  Bonaparte  had  prevented  the  junction 
of  the  two  Austrian  armies.  The  battle  of  Arcole  made  a  profound  impres- 
sion upon  Europe.  It  ought  to  have  shown  the  continental  powers  where 
their  safety  lay.  It  should  have  taught  them  a  lesson  which  they  too 
often  forgot  in  a  long  series  of  fruitless  endeavours :  ^  Matched  against  a 
competitor  of  such  extraordinary  activity,  it  was  incumbent  on  them  to  lay 
aside  the  embarrassments  of  ancient  forms  and  ancient  prejudices ;  and  to 
gird  up  the  skirts  of  their  luxurious  and  efieminate  magnificence."* 

The  combined  operations  upon  the  Bhine  of  the  French  generals,  Jourdan 
and  Moreau,  were  not  favourable  to  the  Bepublic.  The  archduke  Charies 
-encountered  Jourdan  when  he  had  crossed  the  Bhine  in  June,  and  had 
advanced  to  Lahn.  The  French  army  was  driven  back,  and  recrossed 
•the  Bhine.      Moreau    carried    his   army  over    the  Bhine  at  Strasbourg, 
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and  defeated  the  Austrian  general  Latour.  The  archduke  fell  back  to  the 
Danube.  Jourdan,  reassured  by  the  operations  of  Moreau,  again  advanced 
towards  Bohemia.  The  archduke  fought  a  battle  with  Moreau  ;  crossed  the 
Danube;  and  drove  back  Jourdan  in  a  series  of  well-concerted  attacks. 
Moreau,  separated  by  a  long  interval  from  Jourdan,  and  exposed  to  the 
assaults  of  the  archduke  on  his  front,  and  to  those  of  Latour  on  his  rear^ 
ascended  the  Danube,  and  accomplished  his  retreat  through  the  Black  Forest. 
This  celebrated  movement  saved  his  army  from  an  imminent  danger.  After 
fighting  several  battles,  Moreau  finally  reached  Strasbourg.  The  wonderful- 
success  of  Bonaparte  in  Italy  is  partly  to  be  attributed  to  the  contempt  in 
which  he  held  the  orders  of  the  Directory.  The  plan  of  the  German  campaign 
was  laid  down  in  Paris,  and  hence  its  failure. 

The  successes  of  the  Austrians  in  G-ermany  appeared  to  the  English 
government  more  important  than  the  career  of  Bonaparte  in  Italy.  Lord 
Grenville  thought  in  September,  that  if  Moreau  were  *'  dispatched,  and  that 
quickly,  there  will  be  time  and  means  to  make  Bonaparte  suffer  severely  for 
his  late  advanced  move."  Our  situation,  he  considered,  was  very  much  im* 
proved.*  The  moment  was  deemed  favourable  to  open  negotiations  with  the 
French  Directory  for  peace ;  although  some  previous  overtures  had  been  con- 
temptuously received.  Lord  Malmesbury  was  appointed  as  plenipotentiary 
on  the  part  of  his  Britannic  majesty,  and  he  arrived  in  Paris  on  the  22Qd  of 
October.  Burke  held  that  any  attempt  to  negotiate  for  ''  a  Begicide  Peace  '" 
was  a  disgrace  and  a  humiliation  for  England.  He  wrote  under  the  full  influ- 
ence of  his  own  enthusiasm,  and  of  the  passions  of  the  emigrants  by  whom  he 
was  surrounded.  M.  Thiers,  half  a  century  after  1796,  when  national  preju- 
dices ought  to  have  been  softened  down  by  historical  truth,  adopts  as  insolentr 
a  tone  in  relating  the  progress  of  this  negotiation  as  if  the  mantle  of  Barras- 
had  descended  upon  his  shoulders.  Pitt,  he  says,  demanded  passports  for  an 
envoy  to  be  sent  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain.  Pitt  had  no  real  wish  for 
peace ;  he  only  wanted  to  satisfy  public  opinion ;  he  knew  that  his  terms 
would  not  be  accepted ;  but  to  obtain  sixty  thousand  militia,  and  fifteen  thou- 
sand sailors,  he  would  pretend  that  he  had  done  all  he  could  for  peace — '*  ton 
possible  pour  traiter,**  Without  the  hope  of  obtaining  peace,  he  made  an  ad- 
vance towards  the  Directory.  Thus  M.  Thiers  repeats,  in  almost  the  same 
words,  the  mean  insinuations  with  which  the  Directory  announced  to  the 
Council  of  Five  Hundred  the  proposal  of  Great  Britain  to  negotiate.  He 
adds,  "  this  surprising  step  of  the  most  implacable  enemy  of  our  republic  was 
a  glory  for  her.  The  English  aristocracy  was  thus  reduced  to  demand  peace- 
from  the  regicide  republic."t  The  historian  of  "  the  Bevolution  '*  has  taken 
as  little  pains  to  look  at  the  authentic  relations  of  this  episode  of  diplomacy, 
as  he  has  taken  to  understand  the  family  name  of  the  negotiator  chosen  by 
Pitt,  when  he  calls  him  "  lord  MaiUneshury^  autre/bis  sir  Sorry, ^^  X 

For  nearly  four  years  the  condition  of  France,  as  exhibited  in  the  appearance 
of  the  country,  had  been  as  little  known  to  the  English  as  Japan.  Lord 
Malmesbury  had  his  eyes  open,  and  Mr.  Talbot,  a  gentleman  connected  witb 
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the  embassy,  has  left  a  very  interesting  account  of  what  be  observed.  Manj 
of  the  houses  on  the  road  from  Calais  to  Paris  were  shut  up  ;  very  few  of  the 
churches  appeared  to  be  open ;  but  the  land  throughout  was  in  a  state  of  high 
cultivatioD,  though  there  were  comparatively  few  men  at  work.  The  farmers 
had  become  wealthy  proprietors,  by  receiving  depreciated  assignats  for  their 
produce,  and  buying  estates — national  domains — with  that  paper  money,  at 
the  sum  which  it  represented.  In  Paris  the  streets  were  crowded,  the  shops 
tolerably  well  supplied,  the  theatres  well  attended,  some  private  carriages, 
and  a  great  number  of  public  vehicles :  "  All  this,"  says  the  sensible  attache, 
"  brought  to  my  reflection  how  very  difficult  a  matter  it  must  be  to  destroy 
a  great  country."* 

It  would  be  tedious  to  follow  the  course  of  this  negotiation.  liord  Msl« 
mesbury  arrived  at  Paris  on  the  22nd  of  October ;  he  left  Paris  on  the  2l8t 
of  December.  The  points  of  difference  between  the  two  governments  were 
too  serious  to  be  overcome  by  any  anxiety  of  the  prime  minister  of  Great 
Britain  for  peace,  even  if  the  French  Directory,  rendered  more  warlike  than 
ever  by  the  successes  of  Bonaparte,  could  have  regarded  the  real  welfare  of 
France  more  than  its  false  glories.  Lord  Malmesbury  required,  as  a  sine  ^ 
non,  that  the  Netherlands  should  not  be  annexed  to  France.  M.  I>elacroix, 
the  French  minister  for  Foreign  Aflairs,  held  that  the  banks  of  the  Shine 
were  the  natural  limits  of  France.  It  was  in  vain  to  diplomatise.  Mr.  Rtt 
had  to  call  upon  his  country  for  new  sacrifices,  and  the  French  Directory  had 
to  send  new  armies  to  seize  the  means  of  subsistence  in  the  lands  which 
Bonaparte  was  revolutionizing. 

At  a  period  of  less  public  excitement  than  was  occasioned  by  other  events 
which  marked  the  close  of  the  year  1796,  the  death  of  Catharine  II.,  impress 
of  Bussia,  on  the  10th  of  November,  and  the  retirement  of  Washington  from 
the  Presidency  of  the  United  States,  in  December,  would  have  been  firuitful 
sources  of  political  speculation.  The  sudden  decease  of  Catharine,  who  for 
thirty-six  years  had  been  the  autocrat  of  all  the  Bussias,  was  in  some  d^ree 
a  triumph  for  the  French  republic;  and  that  event  probably  decided  the 
Directory  in  suddenly  breaking  off  the  negotiation  for  peace  with  England. 
She  was  preparing  to  take  part  in  the  coalition  against  France.  Her 
successor,  Paul,  was  inclining  to  the  French  interests.  The  retirement  of 
Washington  interrupted  the  continuance  of  that  system  of  neutrality  by 
which  he  had  preserved  the  American  republic  from  the  dangers  attendant 
upon  the  extreme  opinions  of  the  federalist  and  the  democratic  parties — the 
one  disposed,  however  timidly,  to  take  part  with  England  in  the  great 
European  crisis;  the  other,  of  which  Jefferson  was  the  head,  manifesting 
hostility  to  the  mother-country  and  favour  to  France,  in  a  manner  that 
savoured  more  of  evil  passions  than  of  wise  statesmanship.  Washington 
regarded  with  alarm  the  Societies,  modelled  upon  the  Jacobin  dabs,  whidi 
had  sprung  up  in  the  United  States;  and  his  expression  of  this  feeling 
produced  in  the  democratic  party  a  violent  hostility  to  the  treaty  which  had 
been  concluded  under  his  auspices  with  Ghreat  Britain  in  1795.  Washington's 
retirement  was  preceded  by  manifestations  of  party  spirit  against  the  policy 
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of  the  great  founder  and  preserver  of  tbe  republie.  Had  his  nature  been 
different — ^had  bis  ambition  been  less  under  tbe  control  of  bis  virtue, — ^be 
migbt  bave  taken  up  tbe  sword,  and,  sweeping  away  bis  enemies,  bave  raised 
himself  to  supreme  power  upon  tbe  ruins  of  bis  country's  liberty.  He  retired 
to  bis  estate  of  Mount  Yemon,  to  pass  tbe  rest  of  his  days  as  a  private  citizen. 
At  this  period,  the  young  conqueror  of  Italy  was  meditating  upon  plans  of 
rising  to  what  some  would  deem  tbe  pinnacle  of  human  greatness.  His 
scheme  of  glory  was  accomplished.  He  founded  a  military  despotism. 
Washington's  scheme  of  glory  was  also  realized.  He  bad  been  a  ruler  of  free 
men — ruling  by  the  power  of  law.  He  laid  down  bis  authority  when  he  bad 
done  tbe  work  to  which  be  was  caUed,  most  happy  in  this,  that  ambition  of 
a  selfish  order  could  never  be  justified  by  his  example. 

On  the  17th  of  December,  two  days  before  lord  Malmesbury  left  Paris, 
an  expedition  went  out  firom  Brest,  consisting  of  seventeen  sail  of  the  line  and 
thirteen  frigates.  Its  destination  was  Ireland,  with  an  army  of  t?renty 
thousand  men,  under  the  command  of  Hoche,  who  had  succeeded  in  the 
pacification  of  La  Yendfe.  A  great  storm  dispersed  this  formidable  fleet. 
A  portion  of  the  squadron  entered  Bantry  Bay  on  the  24ith  of  December.  It 
consisted  of  seven  sail  of  the  line  and  ten  smaller  vessels.  The  general  who 
was  to  advance  with  tbe  troops  into  the  interior — ^who  was  to  support  tbe 
disaffected,  and  revolutionize  tbe  government — ^bad  been  separated  from  tbe 
rest  of  tbe  armament.  Tbe  officers  who  were  with  tbe  troops  in  Bantry  Bay 
were  desirous  to  effect  a  landing.  The  admiral  refused  to  comply  with  their 
requisition,  and  sailed  back  to  Brest.  Tbe  other  divisions  of  tbe  French  fleet 
also  sought  to  return.  Several  ships  were  captured,  and  others  reached  the 
Prench  ports  in  a  shattered  condition.  Some  amongst  our  statesmen  knew 
the  danger,  if  such  a  landing  as  that  contemplated  by  the  Directory  had  been 
effected.  Lord  Momington  wrote,  in  September,  "  My  great  fear  is  a  blow 
in  Ireland,  before  sufficient  preparation  baa  been  jnade  for  our  defence  in 
that  most  vulnerable,  and  at  the  same  time  mortal,  part."*  Lord  Malmesbury, 
in  the  middle  of  November,  gave  an  intimation  to  lord  Grenville  that  an 
expedition  was  meditated  against  Ireland ;  that  tbe  troops  were  encouraged 
to  embark  by  the  most  exaggerated  reports  of  the  temper  of  the  country. 
Loyal  Irishmen  were  grateful  that "  tbe  goodness  of  Providence  to  us  has 
exhibited  a  second  armada."  But  even  loyal  men  inquired  why  the  coast  had 
been  left  wholly  unprotected  by  our  fleet  for  seventeen  days ;  why  admiral 
Colpoys  could  not  follow  the  Prench  fleet,  for  want  of  water  and  provisions ; 
why  lord  Bridport  was  lying  at  Spithead,  not  even  ready  for  sea,  instead  of 
being  off  UsbantP"t 
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LuidiDg  of  French  ia  Pembroknliire— Comniercial  Diitrast— Bnn  upon  ti>o  Buka — SaqmaM 
of  Ctih  Paymeiiti  by  the  lUnk  of  Eoglud— Kitemioa  of  the  KktioDBl  Indtub?— Wu 
irith  Spun— Battle  of  St.  Vineeat— Nelaon  bo&rdi  and  takea  two  ihin — Diacontakt  io  tfae 
ITaij — Hntin;  M  Spithtad—Mntinr  at  the  Nore — Froceedingi  in  Paiiuuneot — StgHit- 
tioDi  nt  Lille  for  Feue — Boniparte'a  triiunpha  in  Itkl;— EerolatioD  at  Pari*  ^  tka 
Bighteenth  Fnictidor— End  of  the  NegotiaUooa  at  LUIe — The  "  Anti-Jacobia." 

Thb  public  expectation  of  a  peace,  &3  the  result  of  tbe  negotutiona  at 
Pnria,  passed  into  an  apprehension  of  an  infaaion  hj  France,  for  which  the 
Directory  had  been  making  preparations  whilst  these  nf^otiationg  wen 
lingering  on.  The  descent  upon  Ireland  failed,  aa  we  have  aeeo.  But  the 
{act  that  a  large  fleet  could  cross  the  Channel  from  Brest,  and  a  portion  i^ 
the  armament  prepare  to  land  on  the  south-west  co«t  of  Cork,  shook  the 
national  confidence  in  the  power  of  our  navy  to  protect  onr  abores.  On 
Saturday,  the  25th  of  February,  the  Secretary  of  State  informed  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  London  that  four  French  ships  had  appeared  in  the  Bristol 
Channel,  and  had  anchored  in  the  harbour  of  Il&acombe ;  that  on  the  28nl 
about  twelve  hundred  men  had  been  landed  on  the  east  coast  of  Pembroke- 
sbire ;  and  that  a  strong  force  having  been  collected  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  the  coonty,  the  invaders  had  surrendered  at  discretion.     This  abaord 
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enterprize,  aUbough  the  ready  spirit  of  our  countrymen  furnished  a  -great 
cause  for  exultation,  was  also  calculated  to  produce  additional  alarm  by 
showing  how  accessible  were  these  islands  to  an  invading  army,  whether 
large  or  smalL  The  popular  fears  took  the  usual  course  of  producing  com- 
mercial distrust.  The  currency  of  the  country  was  in  a  condition  that  was 
likely  to  render  a  general  panic,  and  a  wide*8pread  ruin,  almost  unavoidable. 
The  circulation  of  the  kingdom  mainly  rested  upon  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  and  upon  the  bills  of  about  two  hundred  and  thirty  country  banks. 
Both  these  were  payable  to  the  bearer  on  demand.  From  the  beginning  of 
the  year  there  had  been  an  extraordinary  run  upon  the  northern  banks ;  and 
many  of  them  had  been  compelled  to  postpone  payment  in  gold,  till,  as  the 
banks  of  Newcastle  announced,  "  they  could  obtain  a  supply  adequate  to  the 
occasion.'*  The  expectations  of  the  country  bankers  rested  upon  the  assist- 
ance to  be  rendered  by  the  Bank  of  England,  through  the  agency  of  the 
London  bankers.  This  pressure  upon  the  Bank  of  England  had  been  pro- 
gressively increasing  for  weeks ;  and  it  was  becoming  doubled,  day  by  day, 
in  the  third  week  of  February.  But  there  was  another  large  seeker  for 
accommodation,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who,  as  far  back  as 
January,  1795,  had  been  told  by  the  Bank  Directors  that  it  was  their  wish 
*'  that  he  would  arrange  his  finance  for  the  year  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to 
depend  on  any  further  assistance  from  them.'*  Thus,  the  prudent  banker 
always  addresses  the  sanguine  private  speculator.  Mr.  Pitt  was  a  speculator 
upon  the  greatest  scale*  He  speculated  upon  having  the  means  always  at 
hand  for  loans  and  subsidies  to  our  Allies.  Another  loan  to  the  emperor  of 
G-ermany  "  would  go  nigh  to  ruin  the  country,"  said  the  Directors  of  the 
Bank.  Ireland,  at  the  beginning  of  1797,  required,  under  her  separate 
Treasury,  financial  assistance,  and  Mr.  Pitt  asked  it  of  the  Bank  of  England. 
On  the  9th  of  February  he  was  informed  by  the  Governor,  that  "  a  further 
advance  of  a  million  and  a  half  as  a  loan  to  Ireland  would  threaten  ruin  to 
the  Bank,  and  most  probably  bring  the  Directors  to  shut  up  their  doors." 

On  Saturday  evening,  the  25th  of  February,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  having  one  afternoon's  relief  firom  parliamentary  duties, — ^perhaps 
finding  some  solace  for  his  public  anxieties  in  a  mode  of  producing  pleasant 
thoughts  which  his  real  friends  deplored, — was  startled  by  a  message  from 
the  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  that  they  could  pay  in  specie  no 
longer.  So  low  was  their  stock  of  bullion  that,  it  is  stated,  they  had  been 
compelled  to  pay  their  notes  in  sixpences.  Pitt  at  once  roused  himself  to 
meet  the  emergency.  A  messenger  was  sent  to  the  king  at  Windsor ;  and 
on  Sunday  morning  his  Majesty  was  presiding  at  a  Council,  at  which  eight 
members  of  the  Cabinet  were  present.  On  that  S^unday  night,  Wilberforce 
writes  to  lord  Muacaster,  "  Elliot  has  just  been  with  me  to  iilform  me  that 
the  Bank  is  to  stop  payment,  by  command  of  government,  to-morrow 
morning."  He  records  in  his  Diary  that  the  Cabinet  were  very  averse  to 
take  upon  themselves  the  responsibility  of  the  measure ;  that  the  Chancellor 
said,  "  No — ^this  will  never  do."  *  Lord  Campbell  states  that  the  Chancellor 
held  that  the  order  forbidding  the  Bank  to  make  any  further  payments  in 
cash,  ^  although  contrary  to  law,  would  be  in  accordance  with  the  constitu- 
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tion.^'  Lord  Longhborongli  concluded  that  aa  in  this  case,  if  the  ExecatiTe 
Government  abstained  from  interfering,  the  opinion  of  Parliament  could  not 
be  taken  till  irremediable  evils  were  brought  upon  the  nation,  the  Executive 
Government  was  bound  to  interfere.*  The  Order  in  Council  was  notified  to 
the  Bank  on  the  Sunday  night.  On  the  Monday  morning  the  Directors  of 
the  Bank  published  the  Order,  with  a  notification  that  the  general  concerns 
of  the  Bank  were  in  the  most  affluent  and  prosperous  condition,  and  that 
they  would  continue  their  usual  discounts,  paying  in  bank-notes.  There 
was  a  great  meeting  at  noon  of  merchants  at  the  Mansion  House,  when  aa 
unanimous  resolution  was  passed,  that  **  we  will  not  refuse  to  receive  bank- 
notes in  payment  of  any  sum  of  money  to  be  paid  to  us,  and  will  uste  our 
utmost  endeavours  to  make  all  our  paymento  in  the  same  manner."  The 
Stocks  immediately  rose.  A  weight  was  suddenly  taken  ofiT  the  springs  of 
industry.  There  was  no  Lick  of  a  due  supply  of  provisions  for  the  capital,  as 
Wilberforce  apprehended  might  be  the  case.  There  were  no  riots  ;  and  the 
prophecy  of  lord  Auckland  that  "this  was  the  beginning  of  the  throi^ 
cutting  "  was  altogether  a  delusion.  There  was  no  fever  in  the  State  result- 
ing from  this  stimulant.  But  a  chronic  malady  was  induced  which  lasted 
during  a  generation — a  malady  which  defied  every  attempt  at  cure  till  the 
principle  of  a  convertible  paper  currency  was  again  firmly  established. 
Of  the  lasting  effects  of  this  measure,  which  was  only  intended  to  be  tempo- 
rary, the  government  of  1797  could  have  had  no  conception.  Por  twenty- 
four  years  bank-paper  stood  in  the  place  of  gold,  and  ministerial  finaneien 
were  hardy  enough  to  maintain  that  bank-paper  was  as  good  as  gold.  The 
benefits  and  the  evils  of  this  measure  have  probably  been  each  exaggerated. 
It  is  not  dear  that  the  industry  of  the  country  was  thus  chiefly  stimalated 
to  the  gain  of  the  capitalist.  It  is  not  clear  that  prices  were  in  consequence 
raised,  to  the  loss  of  the  labourer.  It  is  not  clear  that  we  could  not  have 
carried  on  the  war  without  inconvertible  paper.  It  is  not  clear  that  the 
inconvertible  paper  added  hundreds  of  millions  to  the  national  debt.  One 
thing  is  clear — that  Mr.  Pitt  was  relieved  firom  an  immediate  difficulty ;  and 
had  not  to  contemplate  a  national  bankruptcy,  in  addition  to  the  other  penli 
of  the  great  contest  vdth  France. 

The  measures  that  ministers  carried  through  Parliament,  in  conaequeaiceaf 
this  suspension  of  cash*payments,  were  of  a  nature  to  continue  the  restrictiflu 
upon  the  issue  of  specie  without  absolutely  making  bank-notes  a  l^al  tender. 
But  as  bank-notes  were  to  be  received  in  payment  for  every  branch  of  the 
revenue,  and  as  the  tender  of  bank-notes  in  payment  of  a  demand  would 
protect  the  person  of  the  debtor  firom  legal  process,  the  transition  fonn  gold 
to  paper  soon  became  speedy  and  certain.  For  all  purposes  of  retail  trade 
the  guinea  was  quickly  supplanted  by  the  twentj-shiUing  note — a  currency 
first  resorted  to  by  the  Buik  of  England  on  the  4th  of  March.  The  door 
was  now  opened  to  a  most  extensive  system  of  forgery,  which  the  fear  of 
conviction,  and  of  punishment  without  mefcj,  was  whdAy  inefficient  to 
repress.  Bj  Beports  <^  Committees  of  both  Houses  the  solTeocj  of  the 
Bank  of  Bof^d  was  perfecUy  established;  and  the  demand  fior  a  circnlaiing 
capital  prc^iortioiied  to  the  political  engagements  of  the  govemmenty  and  the 
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expenditure  bj  the  people  upon  national  improvements  and  the  extension  of 
profitable  industry,  was  adequately  shown.  Contracted  aa  the  circulation 
had  been  during  the  years  of  war,  there  was  no  suspension  of  great  public 
works.  In  the  four  years  preceding  the  war  the  indosure  bills  passed  were 
a  hundred  and  thirty-eight.  In  the  four  years  of  the  war  their  number  was 
two  hundred  and  eighty-three.  In  the  first  of  these  periods,  the  sums 
authorised  to  be  borrowed  under  bills  for  navigation  and  canals  was  nearly  two 
millions  and  a  half.  In  the  second  period  they  amounted  to  nearly  seven 
millions  and  a  half.  This  [was  profitable  expenditure.  By  facilitating  the 
commercial  intercourse  of  the  country  it  gave  an  impulse  to  those  manu- 
£icturing  enterprizes  which  had  now  begun  to  assume  some  of  those  pro- 
portions which  were  vast  in  comparison  with  their  former  magnitude.  It  is 
to  be  noted  that  the  exports  were  actually  one  third  more  in  1796  than  the 
average  of  the  yean  of  peace  previous  to  1792.  These  were  circumstancea 
that  contributed  to  foster  the  delusion  that  a  state  of  war  was  favourable  to 
the  extension  of  British  commerce — ^that  the  nation  flourished  because  it  was 
at  war.  The  industry  of  the  nation  was  developed  in  spite  of  the  war,  at  a 
period  when  scientific  invention  and  discovery  had  rendered  the  labour  of  man 
of  tenfold  efficiency.  The  expenditure  of  Mr.  Pitt  during  the  first  four 
years  of  the  war,  in  loans  and  subsidies ;  in  remittances  abroad  for  the 
payment  of  British  troops  or  foreign  troops  in  British  pay ;  were  sufficient 
to  account  for  a  considerable  portion  of  the  drain  of  specie.  But  that 
expenditure  jcould  be  doubled  and  quadrupled  before  the  war  was  at  an  end, 
without  the  nation  sinking  under  the  load.  The  industry  of  the  people  was 
the  mine  of  wealth  which  could  sustain  an  outlay  the  most  extravagant, 
without  any  real  disturbance  of  the  national  credit.  In  the  Speech  from  the 
throne  on  the  2nd  of  November  of  this  year,  the  king  said,  "  During  the 
period  of  hostilities,  and  under  the  unavoidable  pressure  of  accumulated 
burthens,  our  revenue  has  continued  highly  productive,  our  national  industry 
has  been  extended,  and  our  commerce  has  surpassed  its  former  limits.*'  The 
Prench  Directory  interpreted  this  as  a  declaration  that  Ghreat  Britain  exulted 
in  the  war  as  the  great  source  of  her  prosperity.  In  a  Proclamation  of  the 
President,  La  B^veilli^  L^paux,  he  says,  "  If  the  king  of  England  has  told  the 
truth,  what  a  terrible  lesson  is  this  for  you,  ye  other  powers  of  Europe !  Of 
what  description  is  that  power  which  is  interested  in  your  discords,  which 
derives  an  interest  from  your  calamities,  which  prospers  by  your  distress,  and 
which  fattens  on  the  tears,  the  blood,  and  the  spoil  of  other  nations  P  " 

It  was  on  the  6th  of  October,  1796,  that  war  against  Gbeat  Britain  was 
declared  by  Spain.  Three  great  naval  powers  were  now  combined  to  resist 
that  maritime  ascendancy  of  England  which  the  French  regarded  as  the  des-  < 
potism  of  the  seas.  We  have  seen  how  a  powerful  French  fleet  crossed  the 
Channel  in  December,  and  was  only  prevented  by  adverse  weather  from 
making  a  descent  upon  Ireland.  There  was  a  Dutch  fleet  in  the  Texel, 
which  was  ready  to  unite  with  France  in  any  joint  project  for  the  invasion  of 
our  shores.  There  was  a  fleet  in  Carthagena, — the  grand  Spanish  fleet — 
numbering  twenty-seven  sail  of  the  line,  and  ten  frigates,  whose  admiral  was 
prepared  on  the  first  favourable  opportunity  to  sail  forth,  and,  by  eflecting  a 
junction  Avith  the  French  and  Dutch,  form  an  invincible  Armada,  to  over- 
power any  fleet  that  Great  Britain  might  have  in  the  narrow  seas.    On  the 
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lat  'if  FebruBTf  ,  tiiia  deec  mied  5rnin  Cortiuigenav  iiv  iint  dertmatioii  beiii^ 
Cadix.     SKr  Jobii  Jenrji.  irtk  cea  iul  of  die  lins  mm  ^tastaaaed  olF  Cope  Si 
Vinerat :  Jad  le  wsi  ;oiiiefi  on  Uie  4th  of  Fefamarr  by  &we  mH  of  the  lioe, 
dfitaehmd  fimm  the  Clianael  deec     Oa  che  mimixxig'  of  die  I3tfa  Commodore 
3r«laoa  aim  jnined  in  ?>ie  Xinerre  trigate;,  hflvmcr  st  the  moatk  of  the  Stnit» 
fvf  Gnhnizdr  iSulea  in  w:th  Ziie  Spaaiah  tleet.     ^eiacHi  wae  ordered  to  dhifl  hi» 
broad  peadant  ta  the  CAotain.     (Jo.  the  cprsnin^  of  thaife  dsr,  it  hsring  been 
fliw^ertained  that  the  Spaniah  fleet  waa  not  more  than  &m  or  five  ieaeuea 
liiatant,  siraaia  were  nude  l^r  the  Britiah  fleet  to  prepare  far  battle^  and  to 
keep  in  <;lo8e  order.    Daring  that  ni^ht  the  «giial  gima  of  die  Spanxarda  told 
of  their  near  approach.    The  morning  of  the  I4th  waa  dark^  mad  for  serenl 
hoars  a  fog  concealed  the  relatiTe  icrength  al  each  fleet.     The  Spaniavda  had 
been  toLl  that  the  Erii^iah  had  onlj  nine  mR  of  the  line,  and  thej  were  coo* 
fldent  of  an  eaajr  Tietory.      As  the  fisg  deaied  off  fifteen  aail  were  aeen 
adTancing.  in  two  cioae  linear  parpoamg  to  cot  off  a  portson  of  the  Spaniah 
fleet  that  had  been  allowed  to  aepante  from  the  main  bodj.     Jerria  coold 
now  aaeertazn  the  exact  nnmerieal  fioree  with  which  be  wocdd  hftre  to  fight. 
In  hia  deapatch  he  aajv,  **  Bj  carrying  m  preas  of  aail,  I  wna  fortunate  in 
getting  in  with  the  enemy's  fleet  at  halJl^Hpaat  deren  o'doek,  brfore  it  had  time 
to  eonneet  and  form  a  regnlar  order  of  battle.'*    There  waa  no   heaitatkm 
about  loperioritT  of  nnmben.    **  I  felt  mjaelf  jnadfied  in  departing  from  the 
regnlar  ayitem,"  he  writes.    If  "  the  regnlar  system  **  waa  that  a  British 
admiral  should  not  engage  a  greatly  superior  fbm,  that  system  waa  wisely 
abandoned  on  this  erentfol  14th  of  FeWiiary.    The  real  inequality  consisted, 
not  in  the  fiKt  that  twenty-fire  sail  of  the  line  were  opposed  to  fifteen;   not 
that  some  of  these  twenty-fire  were  of  enormooa  bulk  and  correap<niding 
weigbt  of  metal ;   but  thi^  the  fifteen  ahips  were  manned  by  able  seamen, 
whilst  the  twenty-fire  were  encombered  widi  pressed  landsmen  and  newly 
leried  soldiers.    The  determination  of  the  British  admiral  to  disregard  the 
numerical  superiority  of  the  enemy  was  worthy  of  all  praise.     Bat  there  waa 
one  under  his  command  to  whom  it  became  the  habit  of  his  life  to  depart 
from  ''  the  regular  system  " — to  think  nothing  impossible  to  high  courage  and 
sound  judgment*    Nelson,  on  this  day,  as  on  subsequent  occasions,  saw  that 
an  implicit  regard  to  the  orders  of  his  superior  c^oer  would  prerent  the 
accomplishment  of  a  great  object.    The  signal  was  given  to  tack.     He  saw 
that  by  disobeying  the  signal  he  could  prerent  a  junction  between  some  of 
the  separated  ships,  who  were  manoeurring  for  that  purpose.     He  instantlj 
wore ;  and  was  consequently  brought  into  action  with  seven  of  the  largest 
vesseb  of  the  Spanish  fleet.     Captain  Troubridge,  in  the  Culloden,  joined 
Nelson,  and  these  two  for  nearly  an  hour  sustained  the  unequal  fire — unequal 
indeed,  if  skill  and  discipline  were  not  always  a  match  for  unwieldy  and  ill- 
directed  strength.    The  Blenheim  and  the  ^cellent  came  up  to  the  support 
of  the  Captain  and  the  Culloden.     CoUingwood  commanded  the  Exccdlent. 
He  describes  how  he  succoured  his  friend  in  this  perilous  conflict :  "  Making 
all  aail,  passing  between  our  line  and  the  enemy,  we  came  up  with  the  Sui 
Nicolas,  of  80  guns,  which  happened  at  that  time  to  be  abreast  of  the  San 
JtfMaf^  of  112  guns.    We  did  not  touch  sides,  but  you  could  not  hare  put  a 
in  between  us,  so  that  our  shot  passed  through  both  ships,  and  in 
iipting  to  extricate  themselres  they  got  on  board  each  other.    My  good 
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friend,  the  commodore,  had  heen  loDg  engaged  with  those  ships,  and  I  came 
happily  to  his  relief,  for  he  was  dreadfully  mauled."  •  Nelson's  ship  was 
iilmrost  wholly  disabled.  Her  fore-topmast  had  fallen  over  her  side  ;  her  wheel 
^vas  struck  away.  The  Culloden  was  crippled ;  the  Blenheim  was  far  a-head. 
Nelson,  at  a  distance  of  twenty  yards,  was  firing  upon  the  San  Nicolas,  of  80 
guns,  which  returned  the  fire  with  great  spirit.  He  suddenly  ordered  the 
helm  of  the  Captain  to  be  put  a-starboard.  The  two  ships  were  hooked 
together ;  and  Nelson  gave  the  order  to  board.  The  rest  of  this  wonderful 
story  has  been  told  by  himself.  He  describes  the  alacrity  of  the  soldiers  of 
the  69th  regiment,  who  were  amongst  the  foremost  in  this  service ;  his  direc- 
tion to  the  commander  of  the  Captain  not  to  leave ;  and  the  exploit  of  his 
late  first  lieutenant,  captain  Berry,  in  being  the  first  to  jump  into  the  enemy's 
mizen  chains,  "  supported  from  our  sprit-sail-yard,  which  hooked  in  t]^e  mizen 
rigging."  He  thus  continues :  '*  A  soldier  of  the  69th  regiment  having  broke 
the  upper  quarter-gallery  window,  T.jumped  in  myself,  and  was  followed  bj 
others  as  fast  as  possible.  I  found  the  cabin-doors  fastened,  and  some  Spanii^ 
officers  fired  their  pistols :  but,  having  broke  open  the  doors,  the  soldiers 
fired,  and  the  Spanish  brigadier  fell,  as  retreating  to  the  quarter-deck.  I 
pushed  immediately  onwards  for  the  quarter-deck,  where  I  found  captain 
Berry  in  possession  of  the  poop,  and  the  Spanish  ensign  hauling  down.  I 
passed  with  my  people  and  lieutenant  Pearson,  on  the  larboard  gangway,  to 
the  forecastle,  where  I  met  two  or  three  Spanish  officers,  prisoners  to  my  sea- 
men :  they  delivered  me  their  swords."  But  the  Spanish  admiral's  ship,  the 
San  Josef,  of  112  guns,  opened  a  fire  of  small  arms  upon  the  San  Nicolas, 
from  the  stem  gallery.  The  daring  determination  was  now  taken  to  board 
this  first-rate,  which  was  done  in  an  instant,  captain  Berry  assisting  Nelson 
into  the  main-chains.  *'  At  this  moment,  a  Spanish  officer  looked  over  the 
quarter-deck  rail,  and  said  they  surrendered.  From  this  most  welcome  intel- 
ligence, it  was  not  long  before  I  was  on  the  quarter-deck,  where  the  Spanish 
captain,  with  a  bow,  presented  me  his  sword,  and  said  the  admiral  was  dying 
of  his  wounds.  I  asked  him,  on  his  honour,  if  the  ship  was  surrendered.  He 
•declared  she  was :  on  which  I  gave  him  my  hand,  and  desired  him  to  call  on 
his  officers  and  ship's  company,  and  tell  them  of  it ;  which  he  did : — and,  on 
the  quarter-deck  of  a  Spanish  first-rate,  extravagant  as  the  story  may  seem, 
did  I  receive  the  swords  of  vanquished  Spaniards ;  which,  as  I  received,  I  gave 
to  William  Eeamey,  one  of  my  bargemen ;  who  put  them,  with  the  greatest 
fangfroidf  under  his  arm." 

The  battle  of  St.  Vincent  was  concluded,  without  that  complete  destruc- 
tion of  an  enemy's  fleet,  or  the  surrender  of  the  greater  number  of  ships, 
such  as  marked  other  successes  before  the  close  of  the  war.  .  The  two  most 
remarkable  trophies  of  victory  were  the  two  ships  that  were  taken,  as  it 
were,  by  Nelson's  own  hand.  Sir  John  Jervis,  on  the  quarter-deck,  embraced 
the  commodore  (who,  before  the  events  of  the  14ith  of  February  were  known, 
had  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  rear-admiral) ;  but  Nelson's  name  is  not 
found  in  his  commander's  despatches.  On  a  previous  occasion,  when  little 
public  notice  was  taken  of  his  exploits,  he  said,  '*  I  will  have  a  Gazette  of  my 
cwn  some  day."    Two  other  ships  were  captured ;  but  the  Spanish  admir^ 

*  ColliDgwood's  ''Correffpondenoe,*'  p*  30. 
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was  enabled  to  sail  away  without  a  renewal  of  the  action.  Manj  of  tbe 
Biitiah  ships  were  so  injured  in  their  masts  and  rigging  as  to  be  incapable  of 
pursuing  the  victprj  to  anj  greater  material  advantage.  Three  thoosand 
prisoners  were  taken  in  the  four  prizes.  The  reward  of  Sir  John  Jeiria  was 
an  earldom.    Nelson  was  made  a  Knight  of  the  Bath. 

The  news  of  the  battle  of  St.  Vincent  arrired  in  London  on  the  3rd  of 
March.    That  erening  the  thanks  of  the  House  of  Commons  were  voted  to 
admiral  Jerris,  to  his  captains  and  officers,  and  to  the  crews  of  the  respectire 
ships  for  their  gallant  behayiour.     It  was  well  for  these  crews  that  they  were 
activelj  engaged,  affcer  the  Tictorr,  in  the  chace  or  blockade  of  the  enemj. 
It  was  well  that  the  commander  of  the  Mediterranean  fleet  knew  bow  to  put 
down  a  dissatisfied  spirit  by  firmness ;  for  the  crews  of  Lord  St.  Vincent,  in 
the  enthusiasm  of  glory  had  not  forgotten  grievances  of  which  the  British 
navy  had  to  complain.    In  stations  at  home,  and  in  the  Channel,  there  was  a 
spirit  of  discontent  which  somewhat  disturbed  the  repose  of  the  official  mind, 
but  which  excited  no  desire  to  remove  the  causes  of  dissatisfaction.     At  the 
end  of  March,  lord  Bridport,  with  fifteen  sail  of  the  line,  had  returned  to 
Spithead  from  a  cruise  off  Brest.     Previous  to  his  cruise,  the   seamen  at 
Portsmouth  had  addressed  petitions  to  lord  Howe,  praying  for  an  increase  of 
wages.    These  petitions  bore  no  signatures,  and  appeared  to  have  been  mostly 
written  by  one  person.    They  were  sent  to  the  Admiralty,  after  lord  Howe 
had  caused  inquiries  to  be  made  as  to  the  temper  of  the  fleet;    which 
inquiries,  being  answered  by    the    officers    in    command  at   Portsmouth, 
could  furnish  no  better  solution  of  the  complaints  than  that  they  did  not 
express  the  real  mind  of  the  crews,  but  were  to  be  attributed  to  the  evil 
designs  of  some  mischievous  enemy  of  the  government.    The  correspondence 
was  duly  tied  up  and  labelled ;  the  Admiralty  had  more  pressing  business 
than  that  of  redressing  the  crying  wrongs  of  a  hundred  thousand  seamen. 

On  the  15th  of  April,  lord  Bridport,  who  had  taken  the  command  of  the 
Channel  fleet,  made  the  signal  to  prepare  for  sea.  The  sailors  of  his  flag-ship, 
the  Boyal  George,  instead  of  weighing  anchor,  ran  up  the  shroads  and  gave 
three  cheers.  The  shouts  were  echoed  from  every  ship  in  the  fleet  lying  at 
Spithead.  Those  cheers,  so  often  the  prelude  of  victory,  were  sounds  well 
calculated  to  strike  terror  into  the  heart  of  the  boldest  captain.  They  were 
the  signals  of  mutiny.  The  mutiny  of  a  single  ship  might  be  suppressed ; 
but  the  general  mutiny  of  a  fleet — where  was  that  peril  to  end  P  On  board 
those  ships  there  were  officers  beloved  by  their  crews,  who  had  some  con- 
sideration for  their  comforts  and  some  respect  for  their  feelings^ — officers  who 
did  not  resort  to  the  lash  for  every  petty  offence,  and  who  could  make  their 
men  believe  them  to  be  in  earnest  without  accompanying  every  command  with 
a  volley  of  oaths.  There  were  others  whose  tyranny  was  as  disgusting  as  it 
was  subrersive  of  every  just  principle  of  discipline, — ^who  governed  by  fear 
alone,  regarding  the  sailor  as  a  being  not  capable  of  a  milder  rule  than  the 
negro  of  a  slave  plantation.  The  wrongs  of  the  naval  service  were  essentially 
connected  with  the  wicked  system  of  impressment — a  system  which  the 
legislators  of  that  day  might  well  believe  essential  to  the  very  existence  of 
our  naval  power,  when  we  have  been  told  again  and  again  in  very  recent  times 
that  the  exercise  of  impressment  *'  is  considered  by  every  officer  of  experience 
as  essentially  necessary  for  the  manning  of  the  fleet,  and  of  vital  importance 
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to  the  British  navy."*  Impressment  in  1797  filled  the  ships  with  men  wlio 
had  suffered  grierous  injustice — ^who  were  torn  from  peaceful  occupations 
because  they  had  once  served  at  sea,  or  carried  off  from  more  lucrative  em- 
ployment in  merchant  vessels,  to  be  subjected  to  the  severe  punishments, 
the  small  pay,  the  bad  provisions,  the  neglect  in  sickness,  all  the  manifold 
frauds  of  the  purser,  and  all  the  neglects  of  the  Victualling  Office.  There 
was  the  temptation  of  prize-money,  at  a  time  when  there  was  little  respect 
for  private  property  in  the  operations  of  warfare ;  but  the  distribution  of 
prize-money  was  so  grossly  unequal  that  the  capture  even  of  a  Spanish  gaUeon 
was  more  an  occasion  of  envy  than  of  satisfaction  to  the  common  sailor.  The 
seamen  of  our  day  have  no  such  wrongs  to  complain  of.  Impressment  has 
died  out ;  the  use  of  the  lash  is  so  restricted,  that  the  man  who  does  his  duty 
has  no  fear  of  being  the  victim  of  a  petty  officer's  caprice ;  pay  is  not  dispro- 
portionate to  the  rate  of  wages  in  other  occupations ;  food  is  ample.  In  almost 
everj  particular  the  seaman  of  1797  was  ill-treated.  The  belief  of  the  Admi- 
ralty was  the  popular  belief — that 

*'  Jack  dances  and  aings  and  is  always  content ;  " 

knew  nothing  of  the  value  of  money  ;  and  could  put  up  with  every  hardship 
if  he  had  plenty  of  grog.  Little  did  the  statesmen  of  England  think  that  the 
easy  fool  who,  as  Dibdin  painted  him 

''Pays  his  score, 
With  spirit  on  shore, 
And  that*s  all  the  use  of  a  guinea,** 

was  the  man  to  strike  for  wages.  What  would  have  been  a  Strike  in  a  factory 
was  a  Mutiny  in  a  fleet — a  terrible  danger  far  more  formidable  than  an 
economic  mistake. 

In  the  sixteen  men-of-war  lying  at  Spithead,  although  the  commands  of 
the  admiral  to  put  to  sea  were  set  at  nought — although  every  officer  saw 
that  his  power  of  compelling  obedience  was  gone — not  a  hand  was  raised  in 
offence,  not  a  voice  was  heard  of  disrespect.  A  new  power  had  suddenly 
arisen,  greater  than  that  of  admiral  or  captains — the  authority  of  thirty-two 
Delegates.  In  lord  Howe's  cabin  these  chosen  men  held  their  deliberations, 
each  ship  sending  two  invested  with  full  powers.  On  the  17th  an  oath  was 
administered  to  every  man  in  the  fleet,  to  uphold  the  common  cause  in  which 
they  were  engaged.  Two  petitions  were  drawn  up,  one  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons and  one  to  the  Admiralty,  which  were  signed  by  these  Delegates.  Never 
were  just  demands  set  forth  with  more  temper  and  discretion.  But  although 
the  consciousness  of  power  did  not  display  itself  in  angry  words,  there  was 
evidence  of  a  settled  determination  which  might  have  awful  results.  On  the 
fore-yard-arms  of  every  ship,  ropes  were  reeved,  ready  for  the  execution  of 
summary  punishment  upon  any  deserter  from  their  cause.  Officers  whose 
oppressions  had  exceeded  the  ordinary  bounds  were  sent  on  shore,  to  tell 
their  tale  of  the  rough  justice  that  had  overtaken  them.  The  wages  of  sea- 
men, as  these  petitioners  truly  alleged,  had  been  settled  by  Parliament  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.,  and  remained  unaltered.    The  House  of  Commons  was 
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requested  to  revise  these  regulations.  The  pay  and  pensions  of  the  nrmj  had 
been  increased,  whilst  the  seamen  continued  neglected.  To  the  Lords  of  the 
Admiralty  the  petitioners  further  alleged  the  grievance  which  sailors  endured 
in  receiving  only  fourteen  ounces  to  the  pound  in  the  provisions  served  out  to 
them.  The  two  ounces  were  retained  as  the  perquisite  of  the  purser,  who 
received  no  other  pay.  They  had  short  quantities  in  every  article  served  out 
by  measure.  Their  food  was  bad.  The  necessaries  supplied  to  the  sick  were 
embezzled.  When  they  had  completed  the  duty  of  their  ship  after  their 
return  from  sea,  they  claimed  the  opportunity  to  taste  the  sweets  of  liberty 
on  shore.  If  a  man  was  wounded  in  action  they  required  that  his  pay  should 
be  continued  until  he  was  cured  and  discharged.  The  crisis  wbs  too  serious 
to  allow  of  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  naval  authorities.  The  Board  of 
Admiralty  assembled  at  Portsmouth,  and  gave  an  immediate  answer,  promising 
to  recommend  to  his  majesty  to  propose  to  parliament  an  immediate  increase 
of  the  wages  of  seamen  in  certain  proportions,  and  to  redress  the  grievance 
of  withholding  pay  from  seamen  wounded  in  action.  The  other  all^ations  of 
the  petition  remained  unnoticed  ;  and  the  seamen  reiterated  their  demands, 
declaring  that  until  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed,  and  pardon  granted  to 
them,  they  would  not  lift  an  anchor.  Three  admirals  went  on  board  tiie 
Queen  Charlotte,  and  had  a  conference  with  the  Delegates.  One  gave  way  to 
passion,  seized  a  Delegate  by  the  collar,  swore  he  would  hang  them  all,  and 
narrowly  escaped  with  his  own  life.  Then  was  hoisted  the  terrible  signal  of 
the  red  flag — the  pirates'  signal,  which  implied  that  no  quarter  would  be  given. 
After  two  or  three  days'  suspense,  lord  Bridport  came  on  board  bis  flag-ship, 
and  promised  complete  redress  and  full  pardon.  Meanwhile,  no  oflicial  notice 
had  been  taken  of  these  proceedings  by  the  ministry  or  the  parliament ;  and 
the  seamen  were  persuaded  that  they  were  betrayed.  Por  a  fortnight  a  silenoe 
which  was  considered  politic,  but  which  was  truly  dangerous,  had  been  main- 
tained ;  and  the  mutiny  again  broke  out  on  the  7th  of  May.  Blood  was  then 
shed,  and  for  another  week  the  country  was  held  in  terror.  It  was  time  to 
act  vigorously.  A  Bill  was  rapidly  carried  through  both  Honses  for  an 
increase  of  pay  and  allowance  to  the  seamen  and  marines.  On  the  14th  lord 
Howe,  with  the  Act  of  Parliament  in  his  hand,  and  the  king's  proclamation  of 
pardon,  met  the  Delegates  at  Portsmouth.  The  presence  of  this  veteran,  the 
hero  of  the  first  of  June,  touched  the  hearts  of  the  Delegates.  The  bloody 
flag  was  struck.  Subordination  was  wholly  restored ;  and  on  the  17th  tiie 
fleet  put  to  sea.  The  example  of  tranquillity  at  Spithead  was  sufici«it  to 
quell  a  similar  mutiny  at  Plymouth. 

But  the  danger  was  not  yet  overpast — the  greatest  danger,  perhaps,  that 
England  had  encountered  since  the  Spanish  Armada  sailed  into  the  Channel, 
and  the  guns  of  the  Dutch  told  of  their  presence  in  the  Medway.  On  the 
22nd  of  May,  after  some  previous  symptoms  of  disaflection,  that  revolt  broke 
out  which  is  known  in  history  as  the  Mutiny  at  the  Nore.  On  that  day  the 
crews  took  possession  of  the  ships ;  elected  Delegates ;  and  prepared  petitionB 
that  in  their  demands  went  far  beyond  those  of  the  previous  mutineers.  The 
redress  of  grievances  alleged  by  the  fleet  at  Spithead  applied  to  the  whole 
British  navy.  The  mutineers  at  the  Nore  repeated  these  complaints  as  if 
they  had  not  been  redressed,  and  assumed  an  attitude  which  made  oonciliatiQa 
impossible.     Some  of  their  demands  might  be  just,  others   were  whidly 
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extravagant.  The  Delegates  of  the  fleet  at  Spithead  had  said  in  their  first 
X)etition,  "  we  agree  in  opinion  that  we  should  suffer  double  the  hardships  we 
have  hitherto  experienced  before  we  would  suffer  the  crown  of  England  to  be 
in  the  least  imposed  upon  by  any  power  in  the  world."  Very  different  was 
the  view  of  their  duty  taken  by  the  crews  of  four  men  of  war,  and  a  sloop, 
who  had  deserted  from  the  fleet  blockading  the  Texel  under  admiral  Duncan, 
and  had  sailed  to  join  the  mutineers  at  the  Nore.  Duncan  called  his  own 
ship's  crew  together,  and  amongst  many  other  earnest  words  said,  **  It  has 
oflen  been  my  pride  with  you  to  look  into  the  Texel,  and  see  a  foe  which  dreaded 
coming  out  to  meet  us :  my  pride  is  now  hiimbled  indeed."  But  the  brave 
commander  maintained  his  blockade  with  those  who  were  faithful  to  him. 
At  the  Nore  the  acts  of  the  fleet  were  as  those  of  a  foreign  enemy.  The 
Delegates  had  chosen  a  daring  man  as  their  President — ^Richard  Parker — who 
signed  the  demands  of  his  associates  as  if  he  were  invested  with  supreme 
powers.  Conferences  between  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  and  the  Delegates 
had  no  result  beyond  embittering  the  dispute.  The  red  flag  was  hoisted. 
The  mutineers  moored  their  ships  in  a  line  across  the  river,  and  intercepted 
every  merchant-vessel.  Pitt  had  his  sleep  broken ;  but  he  took  the  most 
decisive  mode  to  sleep  securely  in  future.  He  brought  in  bills  to  provide 
for  the  more  effectual  punishment  of  those  who  should  excite  mutiny  and 
sedition  in  the  navy ;  and  to  prevent  all  communication  with  the  ships  that 
should  remain  in  a  state  of  mutiny.  The  bills  were  quickly  passed,  amidst 
some  party  opposition,  to  which  the  patriotic  conduct  of  Sheridan  was  a  signal 
exception.  The  mutineers  quickly  discovered  that  the  government  was  too 
strong  for  them  ;  that  they  had  not  the  support  of  the  other  fleets ;  and  that 
they  were  not  united  amongst  themselves.  On  the  9th  of  June,  two  of  the 
ships  concerned  in  the  mutiny  abandoned  the  fleet,  and  were  fired  upon  by 
those  remaining  at  the  Nore.  On  the  18th  five  more  vessels  leflb  the 
insurgents,  and  took  refuge  under  the  batteries  of  Sheemess.  On  the  15th  all 
the  ships  at  anchor  struck  the  red  flag.  Obedience  was  soon  completely  re- 
established. Parker  and  the  more  prominent  of  his  associates  were  found 
guilty,  after  a  solemn  trial.  Parker  had  been  a  small  shop-keeper  in  Scot- 
land ;  was  confined  for  debt  in  Perth  gaol  when  he  accepted  the  parochial 
bounty  of  thirty  pounds  to  volunteer  into  the  navy ;  had  served  two  years, 
and  was  promoted  to  be  a  petty  officer,  but  was  disrated  and  turned  before 
the  mast  about  three  months  before  the  mutiny  broke  out.  He  was  executed 
on  board  the  Sandwich  on  the  SOth  of  June. 

The  alarm  inspired  by  these  mutinies  may  be  gathered  firom  the  expres- 
sions of  public  men.  Sheridan  said  in  the  House  of  Commons,  "  If  there 
was,  indeed,  a  rot  in  the  wooden  walls  of  Old  England,  our  decay  could 
not  be  very  distant."  Lord  Momington  could  see  no  way  out  of  these 
troubles.  "  How  discipline  and  subordination  are  ever  again  to  be  restored, 
on  any  permanent  basis,  surpasses  my  understanding  to  conceive."  *  On 
the  9th  of  May,  lord  Comwallis  wrote,  "  Unless  the  business  of  the  fleet  can 
be  speedily  adjusted,  a  few  days  must  place  a  French  army  in  Ireland."  The 
alarm  of  the  moneyed  and  commercial  interests  was  sufficiently  expressed  by 
the  fall  in  the  funds.     Throughout  the  four  years  of  war,  indeed,  the  price  of 
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Btocks  may  be  taken  as  the  index  of  public  confidence.  In  Janoaiy,  1793, 
the  three  per  cents  were  at  79 ;  in  January,  1796,  they  were  at  G7 ;  in 
January,  1797,  they  were  at  57 ;  and  in  April,  May,  and  June,  of  that  year, 
they  had  fallen  to  47.  The  crisis  was  indeed  alarming.  Public  bodies, 
including  the  Common  Council  of  London,  called  for  the  dismission  of  the 
king's  ministers,  as  the  most  likely  means  of  securing  a  speedy  and  per- 
manent peace.  Lord  Grenville  wrote  to  his  brother  at  the  end  of  April, 
"  The  panic  here  is  so  disgraceful  that  the  country  will  not  allow  us  to  do 
them  justice.*'  He  thought  how  pleasant  it  were  for  the  nation  '*  to  be  quiet 
and  suffer  themselves  to  be  saved."  He  looks  at "  the  good  people  of  England'* 
from  a  point  of  view  which  sees  much,  but  does  not  see  all,  and  which  sees 
many  things  'through  a  glass  darkly."  There  is  truth  in  what  he  says, 
but  not  the  whole  truth :  "  To  desire  war  without  reflection,  to  be  unrea- 
sonably elated  with  success,  to  be  still  more  unreasonably  depressed  by  diffi- 
culties, and  to  call  out  for  peace  with  an  impatience  which  makes  suitable 
terms  unattainable,  are  the  established  maxims  and  the  regular  progress  of 
the  popidar  mind  in  this  country."  *  Pitt,  with  all  his  sanguine  hopes  of 
success  in  a  prolonged  resistance  to  Prance,  had  far  more  respect  for  ''  the 
popular  mind  in  this  country  "  than  the  cold  and  haughty  GrenTilie.  There 
was  a  war  party  in  the  Cabinet  and  a  pacific  party.  Pitt,  encouraged  by  his 
attached  disciple  Canning,  was  resolved  to  brave  the  hostility  of  Grenville, 
Windham,  and  the  war  party,  and  once  more  to  open  negotiations  for  peace 
with  France.  Lord  Malmesbury,  after  the  mutiny  in  the  fleet  had  been 
suppressed,  was^again  appointed  to  conduct  negotiations ;  with  the  assurance 
firom  Pitt  that  ^he  would  stifle  every  feeling  of  pride  to  the  utmost  to 
produce  the  desired  results."  t  Malmesbury  met  the  Plenipot^ntiariea  (^ 
the  French  Bepublic  at  lisle,  in  the  beginning  of  July.  On  the  9th  of 
July,  the  great  seer,  who  would  have  again  raised  his  voice  to  crj  **  No  Peace 
with  Begicide,"  ceased  to  live.  On  the  14th,  Canning  wrote  to  his  friend 
Ellis,  who  formed  one  of  the  suite  of  this  embassy,  **  1  ought  to  tell  you 
something  of  what  has  been  passing  here  since  you  left  us.     There  is  but 

one  event,  but  that  is  an  event  for  the  world, — Burice  is  dead It 

is  of  a  piece  with  the  peddling  sense  of  these  days,  that  it  should  be  deter- 
mined to  be  imprudent  for  the  House  of  Commons  to  vote  him  a  monument. 
He  is  the  man  that  will  mark  this  age,  marked  as  it  is  in  itself  by  events,  to 
all  times."  % 

The  British  government,  in  entering  upon  the  negotiations  at  Iiiaile,  was 
not  embarrassed,  as  in  the  previous  negotiations  at  Paris,  by  its  engagements 
with  other  powers.  Our  sole  ally  was  Portugal.  The  court  of  Vienna, 
under  the  pressure  of  the  victorious  arms  of  Bonaparte,  had  on  the  18th  of 
April  signed  at  Leoben  the  preliminaries  of  peace  with  the  French  Bepublic 
At  the  beginning  of  the  year  Mantua,  continuing  to  hold  out  against  its 
Desiegers,  Alvinai  advanced  to  its  relief  with  a  new  Austrian  army  of  fifty 
thousand  men.  He  crossed  the  Adige,  and  having  attacked  the  French 
general,  Joubert,  compelled  him  to  retreat  to  BivolL    Bonaparte,  who  had 
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waited  at  Verona  till  he  had  ascertained  the  direction  in  which  the  Austrian 
general  would  advance,  now  moved  with  his  wonted  rapidity  to  the  aid  of 
Joubert.  The  battle  of  Bivoli  began  on  the  morning  of  the  14th  of  January. 
The  Austrians  fought  with  a  determination  which  rendered  the  issue  for  a 
long  time  doubtful.  Bivoli  was  taken  by  the  Austrians,  and  retaken  by  the 
Prench,  twice  in  that  day  of  carnage.  A  judicious  movement  of  Alvinzi  on 
the  left  of  Bivoli  might  have  changed  the  foi*tunes  of  that  field ;  but  the 
effort  was  an  hour  too  late.  The  Austrians,  said  Bonaparte,  did  not  suffi- 
ciently calculate  the  value  of  time.  Alvinzi  retired  to  the  Tyrol,  pursued  by 
the  victorious  republicans.  Meanwhile  Frovera  had  marched  to  the  relief  of 
Mantua.  On  the  field  of  Bivoli  Bonaparte  heard  that  this  Austrian  general 
was  before  the  place  on  the  15th.  He  at  once  took  his  resolution.  He  left 
Joubert  to  pursue  the  fugitive  troops  of  Alvinzi,  and  by  a  march  of  thirty- 
five  miles  in  twenty-four  hours,  was  engaged  with  Frovera  on  the  morning 
of  the  16th,  and  compelled  him  to  surrender  with  five  thousand  men. 
Mantua  capitulated  on  the  2d  of  February.  Bonaparte  treated  his  aged 
antagonist,  Wurmser,  who  had  gallantly  defended  Mantua,  with  a  delicacy 
almost  chivalrous.  In  the  interval  between  the  surrender  of  Frovera  and 
the  fall  of  Mantua,  Bonaparte  had  marched  into  the  Fapal  States,  and  when 
within  forty  miles  of  Bome  had  granted  peace  to  the  terrified  Fope.  Another 
Austrian  army  had  been  collected  under  the  Archduke  Charles,  against  which 
the  French  marched  in  three  divisions.  Bonaparte  advanced  on  the  10th  of 
March  to  encounter  the  Archduke,  who  had  formed  his  line  of  defence  on 
the  Tagliamento.  Bemadotte  joined  him  with  twenty  thousand  men  from 
the  army  of  the  Bhine.  On  the  16th  of  March  the  French  forced  their  way 
across  the  Tagliamento,  the  Austrians  retreating  before  them.  The  retreat 
of  the  Archduke  continued  through  March,  as  if  it  were  a  pre-determined 
plan  of  operations  to  draw  the  French  on  to  the  hereditary  States  of  the 
Emperor,  where  a  battle  might  be  fought  with  advantage ;  whilst  Hungarians, 
and  Tyrolese,  and  Venetians  were  gathering  round  the  invaders.  Bonaparte 
on  the  31st  of  March  wrote  to  the  Archduke  Charles,  to  implore  him  to 
induce  the  Emperor  to  listen  to  the  terms  of  peace  which  the  French 
Directory  had  offered.  The  Archduke  returned  for  answer  that  he  would 
communicate  with  Vienna.  Bonaparte  continued  to  advance ;  and  on  the 
2d  of  April  defeated  the  Archduke  at  Neumarkt.  Alarm  and  despondency 
now  prevailed  in  the  imperial  counsels,  instead  of  a  determination  to  hazard 
a  battle  under  the  walls  of  Vienna.  A  suspension  of  arms  proposed  by  the 
Emperor  was  agreed  to  on  the  7th  of  April.  The  preliminaries  of  peace 
were  signed  at  Leoben  on  the  18th.  The  interval  in  the  greater  operations 
of  the  Italian  campaign  gave  the  indefatigable  general  of  the  French  the 
opportunity  of  avenging  himself  upon  the  republic  of  Venice,  which,  of  all 
the  Italian  States,  had  displayed  the  greatest  disinclination  to  fraternize  with 
France.  When  Bonaparte  was  supposed  to  be  in  danger  in  the  Austrian 
provinces,  the  hatred  of  the  Venetians  displayed  itself  in  acts  of  cruelty  and 
outrage  towards  the  French  who  remained  amongst  them,  particularly  at 
Verona.  On  the  3rd  of  May  Bonaparte  issued  a  manifesto  declaring  war 
against  the  Venetian  Bepublic.  The  French  troops  overran  all  the  Venetian 
territory ;  took  a  signal  vengeance  on  the  Veronese ;  finally  entered  Venice 
on  the  16th  of  May,  and  put  an  end  to  that  famous  government  which  had 
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maintained  its  independence  and  its  power  during  centuries  of  change. 
The  last  and  greatest  convulsion  of  Europe  made  the  Queen  of  the  Adriatic, 
first  a  prize  to  a  revolutionary  democracy,  and  then  the  slave  of  an  nnteach- 
able  absolutism. 

Such  was  the  position  of  Europe  when  lord  Malmesbury  opened  his 
negotiation  at  Lisle.  As  the  French  Directory  was  then  constituted,  there 
was  a  partial  disposition  to  meet  with  an  equal  sincerity  the  evident  desire  of 
the  British  government  to  put  an  end  to  this  desolating  conflict.  The 
demands  first  put  forth  by  the  French  plenipotentiaries  ^rere  extravagant 
— that  Great  Britain  should  relinquish  all  her  conquests,  whether  of  Frendi, 
Dutch,  or  Spanish  possessions,  and  that  France  should  retain  all  she  had 
acquired  by  the  war.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  British  negotiators  that 
these  demands  would  be  gradually  reduced ;  that  Camot  and  Barthelemi, 
two  of  the  five  Directors  who  were  decidedly  advocates  for  peace,  would  win 
over  Barras ;  and  that  the  majority  would  be  disposed  to  accept  the  conditions 
resolved  upon  by  the  British  government,  namely,  to  give  up  all  the  conquests 
made  from  France,  and  to  retain  the  Spanish  possession  of  Trinidad,  and  tiie 
Dutch  possessions  of  Ceylon  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  liord  Malmesbury 
had  a  channel  of  private  information  which  he  could  trust ;  and  he  wrote  to 
lord  Grenville  on  the  25th  of  July, ''  The  fate  of  the  negotiation  will  depend 
much  less  on  what  passes  in  our  conferences  here  than  on  what  may  happen  very 
shortly  in  Paris."  *  Another  revolutionary  crisis  was  approaching.  Barras, 
Beubell,  and  La  B^veilli^re  L6paux,  were  preparing  to  eject  Camot  and  Bar> 
thelemi,  and  to  purge  the  two  Legislative  Councils  of  members  who  were  sus- 
pected of  royalist  designs,  and  of  those  who,  without  desiring  the  restoration 
of  the  monarchy,  were  opposed  to  the  venality  and  abuse  of  power  by  the 
majority  of  the  Directors.  Bonaparte  was  cognisant  of  the  dangers  of  the 
Triumviri, — Barras,  Beubell,  and  L^paux, — and  was  ready  to  support  them 
by  his  soldiery.  The  military  arm,  which  was  soon  to  supersede  every  other 
authority  in  France,  was  now  to  be  the  instrument  of  accomplishing  one  of 
those  acts  of  violence  with  which  we  have  become  familiar  under  the  name  of  a 
coup-i^etat.  General  Augereau  was  sent  by  Bonaparte  to  Paris'to  do  the  bid- 
ding  of  the  majority  of  the  Directors.  On  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  September, 
Augereau  surrounded  the  Tuileries  with  troops,  and  arrested  about  sixty  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislative  Councils,  with  orders  also  to  arrest  Camot  and  Barthe- 
lemi. Camot  escaped ;  but  his  brother  Director,  the  members  of  the  Councils 
who  had  been  seized,  and  many  journalists  and  other  writers,  were  hanished  to 
Guiana.  Amongst  the  number  was  Hchegru.  This  was  the  Bevolution  of  the 
Eighteenth  Fructidor.  It  was  decisive  as  to  the  issue  of  the  negotiations  at 
Lisle.  Lord  Malmesbury  ¥rrote  to  Mr.  Pitt  on  the  9th  of  September,  '^  Hie 
violent  revolution  which  has  taken  place  at  Paris  has  overset  all  our  hopes, 
and  defeated  all  our  reckonings.  I  consider  it  as  the  most  unlucky  event  that 
cou]d  have  happened.  We  were  certainly  very  near  obtaining  the  great 
object  of  our  wishes,  and  I  fear  we  are  now  more  driven  out  to  sea  again  t>iATi 
ever."  t  Mr.  Pitt  was  inclined  "  to  believe  and  hope  that  the  party  now 
predominant  wiU  think  the  enjoyment  of  their  triumph  more  likely  to  be  boUi 
complete  and  secure  in  peace  than  in  war."  %    He  was  grievously  mistaken. 

*  *<Dmriei  sod  Gomtpondeiiee^'*  vol  ill.  p.  406.        f  Ibid.  p.  520.        :t  Ibid,  pw  5S5L 
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New  plenipotentiaries  were  sent  by  the  Directory  to  Lisle.  They  required 
that  Great  Britain  should  surrender  all  the  conquests  she  had  made,  not  only 
the  colonies  taken  from  France  but  from  her  allies,  without  any  equivalent ; 
intimating  that  if  this  peremptory  condition  was  not  acceded  to,  lord  Malmes- 
biiry  must  depart  in  twenty-four  hours.  "When  Malmesbury  said  that  he 
had  no  powers  which  would  enable  him  to  accede  to  such  a  proposal,  he  was 
insolently  answered,  "  then  go  and  fetch  them.'*  The  embassy  quitted  Lille 
on  the  18th  of  September.  Truly  did  Canning  write  to  a  friend,  **  It  was  not 
any  question  of  terms,  of  giving  up  this,  or  retaining  that  It  was  a  settled 
determination  to  get  rid  of  the  chance  of  peace  on  the  part  of  the  three 
scoundrelly  Directors,  that  put  an  end  to  the  negotiation."  * 

During  these  conferences  no  one  was  more  sanguine  than  Canning.  In 
his  position  of  Under  Secretary  for  Foreign  Afiairs  he  laboured  incessantly, 
in  concert  with  Pitt  and  Malmesbury,  to  neutralise  the  opposition  made  by 
some  members  of  the  Cabinet  to  a  pacific  policy.  His  disappointment  was 
proportionately  bitter.  He  started  the  **  Anti-Jacobin,"  the  first  number  of 
which  appeared  on  the  20th  of  November,  1797.  William  Giffbrd  and  John 
Hookham  Frere  were  his  principal  coadjutors.  It  came,  with  new  armoury, 
to  fight  the  battle  which  Burke  had  fought  for  seven  years.  A  pacification 
with  France  appearing  hopeless,  it  came  to  denounce  the  principles  and  the 
policy  of  her  government  with  a  determined  hatred.  To  make  the  literary 
eulogists  of  French  triumphs  odious,  and  the  sentimental  declaimers  against 
social  wrongs  ridiculous,  was  to  be  accomplished  by  witty  personalities  rather 
than  by  impassioned  eloquence.  Amidst  much  that  is  scurrilous  and  much 
that  is  dull,  the  "  Anti-Jacobiu  "  sent  forth  brilliant  satire ;  not  in  the  vain 
endeavour  to  ''  cut  blocks  with  a  razor,"  but  to  pierce  through  the  sensitive 
skins  of  the  poetical  enthusiasts  who  still  clung  to  their  first  hopes  of  a 
regenerated  world  that  should  arise  out  of  the  darkness  of  the  French  revo- 
lution. The  somewhat  profane  parody  of  the  Benediciie^  with  which  this 
remarkable  publication  was  wound  up  after  seven  months'  existence,  is  a  sort 
of  catalogue  of  the  public  instructors  that  Canning  and  his  friends  had 
gibbeted  either  in  fear  or  in  contempt.f  It  was  awkward  .when  the  more 
illustrious  of  their  victims  became  converts  to  Anti- Jacobinism,  and  had  long 
to  endure  the  reproach  of  being  apostates  from  the  cause  of  freedom.  They 
were  all  huddled  together, — the  men  of  genius  and  the  hack  journalists ; 
those  whose  names  have  lived  and  those  who  are  forgotten-*in  one  common 
invocation  to  join  in  the  praise  of  *'  the  Sovereign  Priest "  amongst  "  the 
Anointed  Five  "  of  the  Directory — **  Ltfpauz,  whom  Atheists  worship  " : — 
"  Couriers  and  Stars," — ''Morning  Chronicle  and  Morning  Post," — **  five  wan- 
dering Bards  "  led  by  "  Coleridge  and  Southey  "— "  Priestley  and  Wakefield  " 
— *'  Thelwall,  and  ye  that  lecture  as  ye  go " — "  each  Jacobin,  or  fool,  or 

knave  " — 

"  All  creeping  creftiarei,  venomoiig  and  low, 
Paine,  WilliiuDB,  Godwin,  Holcroft,  pimiie  Lfipaux.** 


*  MalmeibiiiT's  **Diari6t  and  Cormpondenoe,**  vol.  iiL  p.  570. 
t  "  Anti-Jaoobia,**  toL  iL  p.  635. 
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CHAPTER    XX. 


PrelimiuTiei  of  IjMben— Tiuubr  of  Venice  to  Amtri»— Pcac*  of  C«mp«  fonnio — Tktn?  <f 
Adminl  Danoati  off  Cunpardown — Bouiarbi  uiiTca  in  rkri»~U  *pp^ntcd  to  tk*  bbb- 
maiid  of  the  Ann;  of  KigUnd — Prapantioni  for  inranoD — The  KoeiM  pmlnuued — An 
expedition  lo  Bgn>'  ptepwed  ti  Toulon — Kelson  appointed  to  (ntnmmd  ft  aqondion  in  lit 
MediUmseui — The  eipedition  anjli— lUta  leiied— Bonftpexte  landa  Kt  Akxasdri^— 
Helton  had  ntarned  to  Nnplea— Alexnndrin  tiken  hj  im^alt — Bntde  of  the  ^rauidi— 
Tbe  French  at  Curo— Nslaon  retnnu  to  AUundria — The  Battle  of  the  ITilg — Bejoidnp 
in  England,  and  new  hopea — An  income'tu  fint  impi>i«d — Tolnntean — Ireland. 

EiTOunD  has  to  bear  many  uDJiut  reproachsB  when  her  chfldren  are  not 
"  kind  and  nBtural."  Bjtod  repro&cliefl  bis  coontry  with  the  homiliaticni  cX 
Venice: 


Albion  in  1814  left  Venice  to  tbe  tender  merciee  of  Auetria;  but  it  wu  the 
French  Bepnblic  that  in  1797  betrayed  the  sister  Eepublic  into  the  handi 
of  the  Smperor,  as  tbe  bribe  to  the  preliminaries  of  L<»ben  and  tbe  peace  of 
Campo  Formio.  The  history  of  nations  exhibits  no  example  of  getnier  baa> 
nesB  than  thia  act  of  Bonaparte— for  it  waa  bia  sole  act,  contniy  to  tht 
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instructions  of  the  Directory.  By  a  treaty  with  the  democratic  party  in  Venice, 
made  on  the  16th  of  May,  the  French  had  abolished  the  ancient  oligarchical 
government;  had  filled  the  city  with  troops;  had  exacted  contributions  in  money, 
in  ships,  and  iu  works  of  art.  They  carried  off  the  famous  horses  of  St.  Mark, 
to  be  placed  on  the  triumphal  arch  of  the  Tuileries.  These  were  common  pro- 
ceedings. Bonaparte  during  the  summer  was  negotiating  with  the  cabinet  of 
Vienna  for  exchanges  of  territories  and  for  transfers  of  populations,  in  a  spirit 
quite  as  despotic  as  that  of  the  absolute  governments  which  had  partitioned 
Poland.  He  had  stirred  up  the  revolutionary  party  in  the  Venetian  States  to 
insurrection,  on  the  assurance  that  he  would  establish  a  democratic  Eepublic. 
The  Doge,  and  the  Council  of  Ten,  and  the  Senate  had  fallen,  to  give  place  to 
an  executive  body  chosen  by  the  suffrages  of  the  people.  Venice,  after  these 
changes,  believed  that  the  Bepublic,  as  newly  modelled,  was  under  the  protec- 
tion of  France,  whose  mission  was  to  bestow  liberty  upon  the  nations.  On  the 
26th  of  May,  Bonaparte  wrote  to  the  municipality  of  the  city, "  In  every  circum- 
stance I  shall  do  what  lies  in  my  power  to  give  you  proof  of  my  desire  to  consoli- 
date your  liberties,  and  to  see  unhappy  Italy  at  length  assume  the  place  to 
which  it  is  entitled  in  the  theatre  of  the  world,  free  and  independent  of  all 
strangers."  Six  weeks  before  this  declaration  he  had  agreed  in  the  secret  pre- 
liminaries of  Leoben  to  cede  Venice  to  the  Emperor.  After  the  Eighteenth 
Fructidor,  Bonaparte  was  instructed  by  the  Directory  not  to  cede  Venice  to  the 
Emperor ;  and  Bonaparte  returned  for  answer  that  if  that  was  their  resolve, 
peace  was  impracticable.  He  was  determined  that  a  peace  should  be  made ; 
and  he  gave  very  sufficient  reasons  for  making  it  at  any  sacrifice  of  principle. 
The  reasons  were  such  as  he  repeated  to  the  secretary  of  the  French  legation 
at  Venice,  after  the  peace  had  been  concluded.  "  Never  has  France  adopted 
the  maxim  of  making  war  for  the  sake  of  other  nations :  I  should  like  to  see 
the  principle  of  philosophy  or  morality  which  shoidd  conmiand  us  to  sacrifice 
forty  thousand  Frenchmen.'*  He  wished  that  the  declaimers  who  raved  about 
the  establishment  of  republics  eveiywhere, ''  would  make  a  winter  campaign.*' 
The  Austrian  Plenipotentiary,  Cobentzel,  with  three  assistant  negotiators, — 
according  to  a  story  which  is  in  agreement  with  Bonaparte's  melo-dnimatic  pro- 
pensities,— ^were  terrified,  by  a  display  of  well-timed  passion,  into  the  terms 
proposed  by  the  French .  On  the  I6th  of  October  a  final  conference  took  place 
at  Udine.  The  four  Austrian  negotiators  sat  on  one  side  of  a  long  table ; 
Bonaparte  sat  alone  on  the  other  side.  They  had  agreed  that  France  should 
have  Flanders  and  the  line  of  the  Bhine ;  the  islands  of  Corfu,  Zante  and 
Cephalonia,  and  the  Venetian  districts  of  Albania :  that  the  Emperor  should 
have  Dalmatia,  Istria,  and  the  other  Venetian  territory  as  far  as  the  Adige 
and  the  Po,  with  the  city  of  Venice.  Lombardy  was  to  form  part  of  the 
Cisalpine  Bepublic,  which  Bonaparte  had  organized :  and  which  was  also  to 
include  the  duchy  of  Beggio  and  other  small  Italian  States.  The  great 
point  in  dispute  was  whether  Mantua  should  belong  to  this  Bepublic  or  to  the 
Emperor.  Cobentzel  maintained,  that  as  the  Emperor  had  consented  to  give 
up  Mayence,  he  ought  to  retain  Mantua ;  and  in  a  lengthened  argument  he 
hinted  that  a  negotiator  was  forgetful  of  his  duty  when  he  sought  to  sacrifice 
the  repose  of  his  country  to  his  military  ambition.  A  costly  tea  service,  pre- 
sented to  Cobentzel  by  the  Empress  Catharine,  was  upon  a  stand  near 
Bonaparte.    He  took  the  tray  in  his  hands,  saying,  "  If  to  keep  Mantua  is 
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jour  ultimatum,  war  is  declared ;  but  mind  you,  in  three  months  I  will  break 
jour  monarchj  in  pieces,  as  I  now  break  this  porcelain,*'  daabing  the  aerrioe 
upon  the  floor.  He  was  a  great  actor,  and  needed  not  the  future  lessons  of 
Talma.*  The  peace  of  Campo  Formio  was  concluded  the  next  daj.  Amongst 
the  reasons  for  peace  with  Austria  which  the  conqueror  of  Italj  assigned  to 
the  Directorj  was  this, — ''  The  war  with  England  will  open  to  U8  a  new  field 
for  active  operations  more  vast  and  splendid."  On  the  daj  when  the  signa- 
ture of  the  treatj  of  Campo  Formio  was  known  at  Paris,  the  Directorj  created 
an  armj  to  be  called  ''  The  armj  of  England,"  and  appointed  Bonaparte  to 
its  command.  In  a  Proclamation  signed  bj  L^pauz  it  was  announced  that 
"  the  armj  of  England  is  about  to  dictate  peace  m  London,  and  there,  repub- 
licans, jou  shall  find  jour  auxiliaries.  .  •  .  Conducted  bj  the  hero  who 
has  so  long  led  jou  in  the  path  of  victorj,  jou  will  be  followed  bj  the  applause 
of  ever  J  just  and  virtuous  mind."  Parliamentarj  reformers ;  artisans  reduced 
to  wretchedness  bj  the  war ;  Irish  bearing  the  chain  of  a  court  fed  bj  their 
blood — these,  according  to  the  Directorj,  were  to  fraternize  with  the  hero  of 
Italj.  He  had  given  the  world  a  noble  evidence  of  his  aspirations  for  the 
libertj  and  happiness  of  revolutionized  States,  when  he  delivered  Yeniee, 
bound  hand  and  foot,  to  be  trodden  upon  bj  Austria. 

There  was  something  of  bravado  in  the  threat  of  the  Directorj  to  make 
an  immediate  descent  upon  England  or  upon  Ireland ;  for  their  means  of 
invasion  had  been  signallj  crippled  bj  the  great  victorj  over  the  Dutch  fleet, 
on  the  llth  of  October,  off  Camperdown.  Admiral  Duncan  had  been  half 
a  centurj  in  the  navj  when  he  fought  this  battle.  He  had  sustained  the  deep 
mortification  of  having  been  deserted  bj  the  greater  portion  of  his  fleet,  and 
left  in  his  own  ship,  the  Venerable,  in  compan j  onlj  with  the  Adamant,  to 
keep  up  the  blockade  of  the  Texel.  Bj  making  repeated  signals,  as  if  to  a 
fleet  in  the  offing,  he  deceived  the  Dutch  as  to  the  real  amount  of  his  force. 
When  the  mutinj  was  suppressed,  ships  graduallj  joined  him.  But  at  the 
beginning  of  October,  the  Venerable,  and  other  vessels  which  bad  suffered 
from  heavj  gales,  and  were  in  want  of  stores,  put  into  Yarmouth  Boads, 
leaving  the  Dutch  to  be  watched  bj  a  small  squadron  of  observation.  The 
fleet  had  been  busied  for  several  dajs  in  victualling  and  refitting,  when  eaiij 
in  the  morning  of  the  9th  a  lugger  appeared  at  the  back  of  Yarmouth  sands 
and  gave  the  signal  for  an  enemj.  Before  noon  Duncan  was  at  sea  witii 
eleven  sail  of  the  line.  He  directed  his  course  straight  across  to  his  old  station. 
He  was  joined  bj  three  ships ;  and  on  the  llth  he  got  sight  of  the  squadron 
of  observation,  with  signals  fljing  for  an  enem j  to  leeward.  In  less  than  sn 
hour  he  came  up  with  the  enemj.  The  land  between  Egmont  and  Camper- 
down  was  about  nine  miles  to  leeward.  Duncan  took  the  bold  resolve  to  pass 
through  the  Dutch  line,  and  thus  to  place  himself  between  the  enemj  and 
their  own  shores,  to  which  thej  were  fast  approaching.  Soon  afWr  noon 
everj  ship  of  the  British  fleet  had  broken  the  enemj's  line  and  was  botlj 
engaged.  The  coast  was  covered  for  miles  with  thousands  of  spectators. 
Duncan's  ship,  the  Venerable,  was  engaged  for  three  hours  with  the  Yrjheid, 
the  flag-ship  of  admiral  De  Winter.    The  brave  Dutchman  did  not  strike  till 

*  Benrieniie,  the  awreUrj  of  6oDap«rte^   denies  the  trntb  of  thif  story.     Thiers  ^t«s  it 
witboot  any  qaaUfiostioiL 
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all  bis  masts  had  gone  overboard  and  half  bis  crew  were  killed  or  wounded. 
Admiral  Onslow  was  engaged  in  a  similar  close  fight  with  the  Dutch  vice- 
odmiral,  who  did  not  yield  till  he  was  equally  crippled.  By  four  in  the  after- 
noon the  victory  was  clearly  decided.  But  during  the  fight  the  British 
squadron  bad  drifted  so  near  the  land  as  to  be  only  in  five  fathoms  water.  It 
required  the  greatest  exertion  to  prevent  the  ships  from  getting  into  the 
shallows  ;  and  this  necessity  favoured  the  escape  of  some  of  the  Dutchmen. 
Eight  ships  of  the  line,  two  of  fifly-six  guns,  and  two  frigates,  were  captured. 
The  carnage  on  both  sides  was  very  great.  •  The  Dutch  fired  at  the  huUs  of 
our  ships,  instead  of  at  the  masts  and  rigging,  which  was  the  practice  of  the 
French  and  Spaniards;  and  this  mode  of  assault  involved  a  severe  loss 
of  our  men.  The  prizes  with  difficulty  reached  the  English  shores,  with  tot- 
tering masts  and  hulls  full  of  shot-holes.  Duncan  made  sail  to  the  Nore ; 
where  the  presence  of  a  triumphant  fleet  excited  feelings  in  many  official 
visitors  very  different  from  those  with  which  the  mutinous  fleet  of  the  pre- 
vious June  bad  been  regarded.  Mr.  Addington,  the  Speaker,  went  on  board 
the  Venerable  ;  conversed  with  De  Winter  and  the  other  Dutch  admiral  who 
were  prisoners ;  admired  the  noble  stature  and  manly  bearing  of  Duncan ; 
and  visited  the  wounded  in  their  hammocks.  ''  We  hppe,  sir,"  said  some  of 
the  brave  fellows  to  the  Speaker,  "  we  have  now  made  atonement  for  our  late 
offence."  • 

The  conqueror  of  Italy  arrived  in  Paris  on  the  5th  of  December.  He 
had  a  difficult  part  to  play.  He  despised  the  Directory,  who  were  jealous 
and  afraid  of  him.  His  policy  was  to  be  quiet.  To  make  a  dash  at  supreme 
power  was  as  yet  too  hazardous.  He  was  received  with  all  the  magnificence 
of  those  theatrical  displays  which  had  been  so  attractive  during  the  horrors  of 
the  Revolution,  when  on  the  lOth  of  December  he  presented  the  treaty  of 
Campo  Formio  to  the  Directors  at  their  palace  of  the  Luxembourg.  His 
demeanour  was  modest  aud  unassuming.  Barras  extolled  him  beyond  all  the 
heroes  of  the  antique  world ;  and  invited  him  to  proceed  upon  a  new  career 
of  glory — to  hoist  the  tri-coloured  flog  on  the  Tower  of  London.  Bonaparte 
accepted  the  command  of  the  army  of  England.  The  Directory  were  in 
earnest  in  their  hostility  to  the  persevering  enemy  whose  desire  for  peace  they 
had  rudely  repelled.  To  an  absolute  government,  as  that  of  the  French 
Bepublic  then  was  in  reality,  no  measure,  however  injurious  to  its  own  sub- 
jects, stands  in  the  way  of  its  political  calculations.  English  merchandize 
could  not  be  kept  out  of  France,  however  severe  were  the  penalties  against 
its  introduction.  On  the  4th  of  January,  throughout  the  whole  French  terri- 
tory, domiciliary  visits  were  made  for  the  purpose  of  seizing  the  woven  fabrics 
and  the  hardware  that  English  industry  could  produce  cheaply,  and  which  no 
custom-house  vigilance  could  keep  out.  Bonaparte  made  a  few  rapid  visits  to 
the  ports  bordering  the  British  channel ;  saw  their  arsenals  and  their  gun- 
boats ;  and  appeared  to  take  a  great  interest  in  the  mighty  preparations  which 
the  Directory  believed  would  place  England  at  their  feet.  Bonaparte  took  a 
more  sober  view  of  the  difficulties  of  the  enterprize.  On  his  return  from  bis 
journey  to  the  coast,  he  said  to  Bourienne — "  It  would  be  too  great  a  risk ;  I 
will  not  run  it.    I  will  not  sport  thus  with  the  fate  of  France.*' 

*  "Life  of  SidmoQtb,'*  vol  i.  p.  194. 
VOL.  vn.~200. 
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The  winter  passed  away,  the  spring  came  on,  and  still  the  cij  of  inyasiou 
was  echoed  in  everj  port  from  Antwerp  to  Toulon ;  and  Frenchmen  asked 
impatiently  when  the  great  attempt  woidd  he  made.  On  the  20th  of  April  a 
royal  message  was  delivered  to  Parliament,  that ''  from  various  advices  received 
hy  his  majesty  it  appears  that  the  preparations  for  the  emharkation  of  troops 
and  warlike  stores  are  carried  on  with  considerahle  and  increasing  activity  in 
the  ports  of  France,  Planders,  and  Holland,  with  the  avowed  design  of 
attempting  the  invasion  of  his  majesty's  dominions."  On  this  occaaon 
Sheridan  expressed  his  own  feelings,  and  the  feelings  of  the  country,  in  a 
hurst  of  patriotism  which  soared  far  ahove  party  ohjects :  **  It  is  not  gloiy  the 
Prench  seek  for ;  they  are  already  gorged  with  it :  it  is  not  territory  they 
grasp  at;  they  are  already  encumhered  with  the  extent  they  have  acquired. 
What,  then,  is  their  ohject  ?  They  come  for  what  they  really  want :  they 
come  for  ships,  for  commerce,  for  credit,  and  for  capital.  They  come  for  the 
sinews,  the  hones,  the  marrow,  the  very  heart's  hlood  of  Britain."  Sheridan 
at  the  same  time  declared  that  his  political  enmity  to  his  majesty's  present 
ministers  was  irreconcileahle ;  that  his  attachment  to  his  right  honourahle 
friend  (Fox),  and  to  his  political  principles,  was  unaltered  and  nnalterahle. 
Pox,  some  months  previous,  had  seceded  from  Parliament.  There  was  no 
general  secession  of  the  Whig  party ;  hut  in  a  letter  to  lord  Holland,  Pox 
expressed  his  strong  dislike  to  attend  again  himself.*  In  a  suhsequent  letter 
he  says,  "  A  seceder  I  will  he,  till  I  see  a  very  different  state  of  things  from 
the  present ;  and  indeed  if  they  were  to  alter  more  materially  than  can  he 
expected,  it  would  he  with  more  reluctance  than  I  can  describe,  or  than  is 
perhaps  reasonable,  that  I  should  return  to  politics."  f  As  the  head  of  a 
great  party  he  had  lost  his  power.  Whether  he  was  wise,  or  true  to  his 
duty  as  a  patriot,  to  retire  at  a  season  of  such  danger  to  his  pleasant  studies 
at  St.  Anne's  Hill,  may  be  douhtful.  It  is  delightful,  however,  to  contemplate 
a  great  orator  and  a  man  of  the  world  so  easily  surrendering  the  excitements 
of  his  former  life ;  reading  the  Iliad ;  writing  of  Prior,  and  Ariosto,  and 
Dryden,  and  La  Fontaine ;  going  through  Lucretius  regularly ;  and  taking 
up  Chaucer  upon  his  nephew's  suggestion.  It  is  pleasant  to  see  how 
literature  can  fill  up  an  aching  void,  however  created. 

The  "avowed  design"  of  the  invasion  of  our  country  was  a  feint. 
Bonaparte  had  persuaded  the  Directory  to  agree  to  an  enterprize  which,  if 
successful,  would  be  more  permanently  injurious  to  England  than  a  landing 
in  Kent  and  a  march  upon  London,  with  the  certainty  that  the  country  could 
not  be  held,  and  that  not  an  invader  would  return  to  exhihit  his  booty.  The 
vast  preparations  in  the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean  for  a  great  enterprixe 
were  given  out  by  the  French  government  to  be  in  connection  with  the 
armaments  in  the  ports  of  the  Channel.  Large  bodies  of  troops  were  collected 
at  Toulon,  at  Genoa,  at  Ajaccio,  at  Civita  Yecchia ;  and  this  army  was  called 
the  left  wing  of  the  army  of  England.  Bonaparte  had  with  great  difficulty 
persuaded  the  Directory  to  postpone  their  scheme  for  the  invasion  of  the 
British  islands,  and  to  permit  him  to  embark  an  army  for  Egypt,  the  possession 
of  which  coimtry,  he  maintained,  would  open  to  France  the  commerce  of  the 
East,  and  prepare  the  way  for  the  conquest  of  India.    Having  subdued  Egypt, 
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be  would  return  before  anotber  winter  to  plant  the  tricolour  on  tbe  Tower  of 
London.  In  April,  Bonaparte  was  appointed  general-in-cbief  of  tbe  Axmj  of 
the  East.  Tbe  secret  bad  been  well  kept.  Tbe  means  of  furnisbiog  tbis 
armament  bad  been  supplied  by  tbe  appropriation  of  tbree  millions  of  treasure 
wbicb  bad  been  seized  at  Berne,  and  by  forced  contributions  levied  at  Genoa 
and  at  Borne.  Tbe  Frencb  government,  at  tbe  beginning  of  January,  bad 
stirred  up  tbe  democratic  party  in  some  of  tbe  Swiss  Cantons,  and  bad  sect 
tbeir  troops  to  attack  tbose  Cantons  wbicb  resisted  tbe  demand  of  tbe 
fraternizing  Frencb  republicans  tbat  tbe  ancient  constitution  of  tbe  republic 
of  Switzerland  sbould  be  abolisbed,  and  a  republic  created  after  tbe  new 
modeL  Tbe  internal  dissensions  in  some  of  tbe  Cantons  favoured  tbis  attempt 
to  introduce  tbe  tbeoiies  of  liberty  and  equality  in  tbis  ancient  strongbold  of 
freedom.  Tbe  principal  object  of  tbe  Frencb  commander  was  plunder. 
After  a  brave  resistance  on  tbe  part  of  tbe  Bernese,  Berne  was  entered  by 
tbe  Frencb  on  tbe  5tb  of  Marcb.  Bonaparte  was  very  quickly  in  commu- 
nication witb  tbe  Frencb  commissioners,  directing  tbem  bow  to  forward  tbe 
spoil  of  tbe  Bernese  treasury  to  Toulon.  At  Bome,  wbicb  tbe  Frencb  army 
bad  entered  at  tbe  end  of  January,  witb  a  pre-concerted  determination  to 
overturn  tbe  papal  government,  tbe  pillage,  conducted  under  tbe  orders  of  tbe 
superior  officers,  was  more  unsparing  tban  tbat  wbicb  followed  tbe  entrance 
of  Alaric,  wben  at  tbe  bour  of  midnigbt ''  tbe  inbabitants  were  awakened  by 
tbe  tremendous  sound  of  tbe  Gbtbic  trumpet.*'  Unlike  tbe  king  of  tbe 
Gotbs,  Massena,  wbo  commanded  tbe  Frencb,  did  not  massacre  tbe  people ; 
unlike  Alaric  also  in  tbis,  tbat  wbilst  tbe  barbarian  exborted  bis  troops  "  to 
respect  tbe  cburcbes  of  tbe  Apostles  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  as  boly  and 
inviolable  sanctuaries,"  *  tbe  Frencb  carried  off  tbe  priestly  vestments,  tbe 
sacred  vessels,  and  tbe  famous  altar-pieces  of  modem  Borne,  little  of  sucb 
spoils  being  reserved  for  public  uses,  but  sold  to  tbe  Jews  wbo  followed  tbe 
camp.  Some  of  tbe  francs  and  piastres  tbat  tbe  Jews  paid  for  tbe  supply  of 
tbeir  melting-pots  found  tbeir  way  to  Napoleon  at  Toulon.  A  larger  portion 
went  into  tbe  bags  of  Massena  and  bis  rapacious  staff. 

Tbe  Frencb  fleet  under  admiral  Brueys  was  in  tbe  barbour  of  Toulon, 
ready  to  sail  upon  its  secret  destination.  Something  different  from  tbo 
invasion  of  England  was  in  contemplation ;  for  on  board  tbe  admiral's  sbip, 
r  Orient,  were  a  hundred  literary  men  and  artists,  mathematicians  and  natu- 
ralists, wbo  were  certainly  not  required  to  enlighten  tbe  Frencb  upon  tbe 
native  productions  or  tbe  antiquities  of  the  Britisb  isles.  Bonaparte  arrived 
at  Toulon  on  the  9tb  of  May,  and  issued  one  of  bis  grandiloquent  proclama- 
tions to  his  troops.  The  armament  consisted  of  thirteen  ships  of  tbe  line, 
many  frigates  and  corvettes,  and  four  hundred  transports.  The  army  which 
it  was  to  carry  to  some  unknown  shore  consisted  of  forty  thousand  men. 
On  tbe  19th  of  May  tbis  formidable  expedition  left  tbe  great  French  harbour 
of  tbe  Mediterranean.  On  tbe  day  wben  Bonaparte  arrived  at  TouIod, 
Nelson  had  sailed  from  Gibraltar,  witb  three  seventy-fours,  four  frigates,  and 
a  sloop,  to  watch  tbe  movements  of  tbe  enemy.  Since  tbe  most  daring  of 
British  naval  commanders  had  fought  in  tbe  battle  of  St.  Vincent,  be  bad  lost  an 
arm  in  an  unsuccessful  attack  upon  tbe  island  of  Teneriffe.    For  some  time  his 
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Spirit  wu  depreiMd,  and  he  thought  that  a  left-handed  admirai  could  nerer 
flgaiD  be  QBefd.  He  had  lost  also  bis  right  eje,  and  was  severely  wounded 
ill  hia  body.  But  be  had  not  lost  that  indomitable  spirit  which  rose  Buperior 
to  wounds  and  weakness  of  constitution.  He  rested  some  time  at  home  ;  and 
then,  early  in  1798,  sailed  in  the  Vanguard  to  join  the  fleet  under  lord  St. 
Vincent.  The  Admirnltj  had  suggested,  and  lord  St.  Vincent  had  previously 
determined,  that  a  detachment  of  the  squadron  blockading  the  Spanish  fleet 
should  sail  to  the  Mediterranean,  under  tlie  command  of  Nelson.  The 
seniors  of  the  fleet  were  offended  at  this  preference  of  a  junior  officer;  and 
men  of  routine  at  home  shrugged  their  shoulders,  and  feared,  with  the  cold 
lord  Grenvtlle,  that  Nelson  "will  do  something  too  desperate."*  He  was 
not  stinted  ia  his  means,  being  finally  reinforced  with  ten  of  the  best  ships  of 
St.  Vincent's  fleet. 

The  first  operation  of  Bonaparte  was  the  seizure  of  Malta.     Hia  fleet  was 
in  sight  of  the  island  on  the  9th  of  June.     He  had  other  weapons  than  his 


cannon  lor  the  reduction  of  a  place  deemed  impregnable.  The  Order  of  St 
John  of  Jerusalem  had  held  the  real  sovereignty  of  the  island  since  1530i 
These  Knights  of  Malta,  powerful  at  sea,  bad  formed  one  of  the  bulwwka  of 
Christendom  against  the  Ottomans.  They  had  gradually  lost  their  wariike 
prowess,  aa  well  as  their  religious  austerity  ;  and  Malta,  protected  by  its  forti- 
fications, became  the  seat  of  luxury  for  this  last  of  the  monaatic  milituy  oiders, 
whose  occupation  was  gone.  Bonaparte  had  confiscated  their  property  in  Italy ; 
and  he  had  sent  a  skilful  agent  to  the  island  to  sow  dissensions  amongst  the 
Knights,  and  thus  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  fall  of  the  community.  There 
were  many  Fresch  Enighta  among  them,  to  whom  the  principal  militaiy 
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commands  bad  been  entrusted  by  the  Grand  Master,  a  weak  German.  Bona- 
parte, on  tbe  9th  of  June,  sent  a  demand  to  the  Grand  Master,  that  his  whole 
fleet  should  be  permitted  to  enter  the  great  harbour  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
in  water.  The  reply  was  that,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  Order,  only  two 
ships,  or  at  most  four,  could  be  allowed  to  enter  the  port  at  one  time.  The 
answer  was  interpreted  as  equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  hostility ;  and  Bona- 
parte issued  orders  that  the  army  should  disembark  the  next  morning  on  the 
coasts  of  the  island  wherever  a  landing  could  be  effected.  The  island  was  taken 
almost  without  opposition  ;  the  Prench  Knights  declaring  that  they  would  not 
fight  against  their  countrymen.  On  the  13th  of  June,  the  French  were  put 
in  possession  of  La  Valletta  and  the  surrounding  forts.  Bonaparte  made  all 
sorts  of  promises  of  compensation  to  the  recreant  Knights,  which  the  Direc- 
tory were  not  very  careful  to  keep.  He  landed  to  examine  his  prize ;  when 
general  Caffarelli,  who  accompanied  him,  said,  "  We  are  very  lucky  that  there 
was  somebody  in  the  place  to  open  the  doors  for  us."  Leaving  a  garrison  to 
occupy  the  new  possession,  the  French  sailed  away  on  the  20th,  with  all  the 
gold  and  silver  of  the  treasury,  and  all  the  plate  of  the  churches  and  religious 
houses.  "  Tbe  essential  point  now,"  says  Thiers,  "  was  not  to  encounter  the 
English  fleet ;"  nevertheless,  he  adds, ''  nobody  was  afraid  of  the  encounter.'* 
Nelson  was  at  Naples  on  the  day  when  Bonaparte  quitted  Malta.  He  imme- 
diately sailed.  On  the  22nd,  at  night,  the  two  fleets  crossed  each  other's 
track  unperceived,  between  Cape  Mesurata  and  the  mouth  of  the  Adriatic. 
The  frigates  of  the  British  fleet  had  been  separated  from  the  main  body,  and 
thus  Nelson  had  no  certain  intelligence.  His  sagacity  made  him  conjecture 
that  the  destination  of  the  armament  was  Egypt.  He  made  the  most  direct 
course  to  Alexandria,  which  he  reached  on  the  28th.  No  enemy  was  there, 
and  no  tidings  could  be  obtained  of  them.  On  the  morning  of  the  1st  of 
July,  admiral  Brueys  was  ofi'  the  same  port,  and  learnt  that  Nelson  had  sailed 
away  in  search  of  him.  Bonaparte  demanded  that  he  should  be  landed  at 
some  distance  from  Alexandria,  for  preparations  appeared  for  the  defence  of 
the  ancient  city.  As  he  and  several  thousand  troops  who  followed  him 
reached  the  shore  in  boats,  a  vessel  appeared  in  sight,  and  the  cry  went  forth 
that  it  was  an  English  sail.  "  Fortune,"  he  exclaimed,  "  dost  thou  abandon 
me  ?  Give  me  only  five  days !  "  A  French  frigate  was  the  cause  of  the 
momentary  alarm.     Nelson  had  returned  to  Sicily. 

The  Sultan  was  at  peace  with  France ;  a  French  minister  was  at  Constan- 
tinople. Such  trifling  formalities  in  the  laws  of  nations  were  little  respected 
by  the  man  who  told  his  soldiers  that  "  the  genius  of  Liberty  having  rendered 
the  Eepublic  the  arbiter  of  Europe,  had  assigned  to  heir  the  same  power  over 
the  seas  and  over  the  most  distant  nations."  *  Four  thousand  of  the  French 
army  were  landed,  and  marched  in  three  columns  to  the  attack  of  Alexandria. 
It  was  quickly  taken  by  assault.  Bonaparte  announced  that  he  came 
neither  to  ravage  the  country,  nor  to  question  the  authority  of  the  Grand 
Seignor,  but  to  put  down  the  domination  of  the  Mamlooks,  who  tyrannized 
over  the  people  by  the  authority  of  the  Beys.  He  proclaimed  to  the  popids- 
tion  of  Egypt,  in  magnificent  language  that  he  caused  to  be  translated  into 
Arabic,  that  he  came  not  to  destroy  their  religion.    We  Frenchmen  are  true 

*  Proclamation  at  Toulon. 
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Mussulmans.    Have  not  we  destroyed  the  Pope,  who  called  upon  Surope  to 
make  war  upon  Mussulmans  ?    Have  not  we  destroyed  the  Knights  of  Malta, 
because  these  madmen  believed  that  God  had  called  them  to  make  war  upon 
Mussulmans  F  *    Leaving  a  garrison  of  three  thousand  men  in  Alezandria,  the 
main  army  commenced  its  march  to  Cairo.    Bonaparte  was  mnzioas  to  arme 
there  before  the  periodical  inundation  of  the  Nile.     The  fleet  of  Braeys  re> 
mained  at  anchor  in  the  road  of  Aboukir.  Bonaparte  chose  the  shorter  route  to 
Cairo  through  the  desert  of  Damanhour,  leading  thirty  thousand  men, — ^to  each 
of  whom  he  had  promised  to  grant  seven  acres  of  fertile  land  in  the  conquered 
territories, — through  plains  of  sand  without  a  drop  of  water.     They  mur- 
mured, and  almost  mutinied,  but  they  endured,  and  at  length  reached  the 
banks  of  the  Nile,  at  Bahmameh,  where  a  flotilla,  laden  with  provisions, 
^Aggage,  and  artillery,  awaited  them.     The  Mamlooks,  with  Mourad  Bej  at 
their  bead,  were  around  the  French.    The  invaders  had  to  fight  with  enemies 
who  came  upon  them  in  detachments ;  gave  a  fierce  assault ;  and  then  fled. 
As  they  approached  the  great  Pyramids  of  Jizeh,  they  found  an  enemy  more 
formidable  than  these  scattered  bands.     Mourad  Bey  was  encamped  with 
twelve  thousand  Mamlooks  and  eight  thousand  mounted  Bedouins,  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Nile,  and  opposite  Cairo.     The  French  looked  upon  the 
great  entrepot,  where  the  soldiers  expected  to  find  the  gorgeous  palaces  and 
the  rich  bazaars  of  which  some  had  read  in  Q-alland'a  "  Arabian  Nights," 
whose  tales  they  had  recounted  to  their  comrades  on  their  dreary  march 
under  a  burning  sun.     They  had  to  sustain  the  attack  of  Mourad  Bey  and 
his  Mamlooks,  who  came  upon  them  with  the  fury  of  a  tempest.     In  the  East, 
Bonaparte  was  ever  in  his  altitudes ;  and  he  now  pointed  to  the  Pyramids, 
and  exclaimed  to  his  soldiers,  "  Forty  centuries  look  down  upon  you."     The 
chief  attack  of  the  Mamlooks  was  upon  a  square  which  Desaix  commanded. 
In  spite  of  the  desperate  courage  of  this  formidable  cavalry,  the  steadiness  of 
the  disciplined  soldiery  of  the  army  of  Italy  repelled  every  assault ;  and  after 
a   tremendous   loss  Mourad  Bey  retreated  towards   Upper  Egypt.      His 
intrenched  camp  was  forced,  amidst  a  fearful  carnage.     The  conquerors  had 
no  difficulty  in  obtaining  possession  of  Cairo.     Ibrahim  Bey  evacuated  the 
city,  which  on  the  25th  of  July  Bonaparte  entered.     His  policy  now  was  to 
conciliate  the  people  instead  of  oppressing  them.     He  addressed  himself  to  the 
principal  scheiks,  and  obtained  from  them  a  declaration  in  favour  of  the 
French.     It  went  forth  with  the  same  authority  amongst  the  Mussulmans  as 
a  brief  of  the  Pope  addressed  to  Boman  Catholics.     In  the  grand  mosque  a 
litany  was  sung  to  the  glory  of  "  the  Favourite  of  Victory,  who  at  the  head  of 
the  valiant  of  the  West  has  destroyed  the  infantry  and  the  horse  of  the  Mam- 
looks."    A  few  weeks  later  "  the  Favourite  of  Victory"  was  seated  in  the 
grand  mosque  at  the  Feast  of  the  Prophets,  sitting  cross-legged  as  he  repeated 
the  words  of  the  Koran,  and  edifying  the  sacred  college  by  his  piety.  + 
»     From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  July,  Mr.  Pitt  was  waiting  with  anxious 
expectation  for  news  from  the  Mediterranean.     During  this  suspense  he  wrote 
to  the  Speaker  that  he  "  could  not  be  quite  sure  of  keeping  any  engagement 
he  might  make."     It  was  not  till  the  26th  of  September  that  the  English 
government  knew  the  actual  result  of  the  toils  and  disappointments  to  which 
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kelson  bad  been  eubjected.  Wben  it  was  known  in  England  tbat  be  bad 
been  to  Egypt  and  bad  returned  to  Sicily,  tbe  journalists  talked  of  uayal  mis- 
management ;  and  worn-out  captains  wbo  were  banging  about  tbe  Admiralty 
asking  for  employ  marvelled  at  tbe  rasbness  of  lord  St.  Vincent  in  sending  so 
young  a  commander  upon  so  great  an  enterprize.  Tbe  Neapolitan  ministry, 
dreading  to  offend  tbe  Frencb  Directory,  refused  Nelson  tbe  supplies  of 
provisions  and  water  wbicb  be  required  before  be  again  started  in  pursuit  of 
tbe  fleet  wbicb  **  CsBsar  and  bis  fortune  bare  at  once."  Sir  William  Hamilton 
was  our  minister  at  Naples ;  bis  wife  was  tbe  favourite  of  tbe  queen  of  Naples, 
and  one  of  tbe  most  attractive  of  tbe  ladies  of  tbat  luxurious  court.  Nelson 
bad  a  sligbt  acquaintance  witb  lady  Hamilton ;  and  upon  bis  representations 
of  tbe  urgent  necessity  for  victualling  bis  fleet,  secret  instructions  were 
given  tbat  be  sbould  be  supplied  witb  all  be  required.  In  1805,  Nelson  re- 
quested Mr.  Bose  to  urge  upon  Mr.  Pitt  tbe  claims  of  lady  Hamilton  upon 
tbe  national  gratitude,  because  **  it  was  tbrougb  ber  interposition  ezdnsively 
be  obtained  provisions  and  water  for  tbe  Englisb  sbips  at  Syracuse,  in  tbe 
summer  of  1798 ;  by  wbicb  be  was  enabled  to  return  to  Egypt  in  quest  of  tbe 
enemy's  fleet ; — ^to  wbicb,  tberefore,  tbe  success  of  bis  briUiant  action  of  tbe 
Nile  was  owing,  as  be  must  otberwise  bave  gone  down  to  Gibraltar  to  refit, 
and  tbe  enemy  would  bave  escaped.'*  *  On  tbe  25tb  of  July  Nelson  sailed 
from  Syracuse.  It  was  tbree  days  before  be  gained  any  intelligence  of  tbe 
Erencb  fleet,  and  be  tben  learned  tbat  tbey  bad  been  seen  about  four  weeks 
before,  steering  to  tbe  S.E.  from  Candia.  He  was  again  convinced  tbat  tbeir 
destination  was  Egypt ;  and  be  made  all  sail  for  Alexandria.  On  tbe  Ist  of 
August  be  bebeld  the  tri-coloured  flag  flying  upon  its  walls.  His  anxiely 
was  at  an  end.  Per  a  week  he  bad  scarcely  taken  food  or  slept.  Tbe  signal 
was  n<ade  for  tbe  enemy's  fleet ;  and  be  now  ordered  dinner  to  be  served,  and 
when  bis  officers  rose  to  prepare  for  battle,  be  exclaimed  tbat  before  tbe 
morrow  his  fate  would  be  a  peerage  or  Westminster  Abbey. 

Th  i  fleet  of  admiral  Brueys  was  at  anchor  in  tbe  bay  of  Aboukir.  Tbe 
transports  and  other  small  vessels  were  within  tbe  harbour.  Bonaparte  told 
O'Meara  that  he  had  sent  an  officer  from  Cairo  witb  peremptory  orders  tbat 
Brueys  should  enter  tbe  harbour,  but  that  tbe  officer  was  kUled  by  tbe  Arabs 
on  the  way.f  Brueys  bad  taken  measures  to  ascertain  tbe  practicability  of 
entering  tbe  harbour  witb  his  larger  ships,  and  bad  found  that  tbe  depth  of 
water  was  insufficient.  He  was  unwilling  to  sail  away  to  Oorfu — ^as  Bona- 
parte affirmed  that  he  bad  ordered  him  to  do,  if  to  enter  tbe  harbour  were 
impracticable — until  be  knew  tbat  tbe  army  was  securely  established  at 
Cairo.  The  Frencb  admiral  moored  bis  fleet  in  what  be  judged  tbe  best 
position ;  a  position  described  by  Nelson  himself  as  "  a  strong  Hne  of  battle 
for  defending  the  entrance  of  the  bay  (of  shoals),  flanked  by  numerous 
gun-boats,  four  frigates,  and  a  battery  of  guns  and  mortars."  X  The 
French  ships  were  placed  "  at  a  distance  from  each  other  of  about  a 
hundred  and  sixty  yards,  with  the  van-ship  close  to  a  shoal  in  the  north- 
west, and  the  whole  of  tbe  line  just  outside  a  four-fathom  sand-bank ;  ao 


•  R«ie—"  Diaries,"  &c.,  toI.  l  p.  264. 

+  *'  Voice  from  St.  Helena,''  toL  ii.  ;  Diary,  May  16. 
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that  an  enemj,  it  was  considered,  could  not  turn  either  flank.'*  *  Nelscm, 
with  the  rapidity  of  genius,  at  once  grasped  his  plan  of  attack.  Where  there 
was  room  for  a  French  ship  to  swing,  there  was  room  for  an  English  ship  to 
anchor.  He  would  place  half  his  ships  on  the  inner  side  of  the  French  line, 
and  half  on  the  outer  side.  The  number  of  ships  in  the  two  fleets  was 
nearly  equal,  but  four  of  the  French  were  of  larger  size.  At  three  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  the  British  squadron  was  approaching  the  baj,  with  a  manifest 
intention  of  giving  battle.  Admiral  Brueys  had  thought  that  the  attack  would 
be  deferred  to  the  next  morning.  Nelson  had  no  intention  of  permitting  the 
enemy  to  weigh  anchor,  and  get  to  sea  in  the  darkness.  By  six  o'clock 
Nelson's  line  was  formed,  without  any  precise  regard  to  the  succession  of  the 
vessels  according  to  established  forms.  The  shoal  at  the  western  extremity 
of  the  bay  was  rounded  by  eleven  of  the  British  squadron.  The  Goliath  led 
the  way,  and  when  her  commander,  Foley,  reached  the  enemy's  ran,  he 
steered  between  the  outermost  ship  and  the  shoal.  The  Zealous  (captain 
Hood)  instantly  followed.  At  twenty  minutes  past  six  the  two  yan-ships  of 
the  French  opened  their  fire  upon  these  vessels,  but  they  were  soon  disabled. 
Four  other  British  ships  also  took  their  stations  inside  the  French  line. 
Nelson,  in  the  Vanguard,  followed  by  five  of  his  seventy-fours,  anchored  on 
the  outer  side  of  the  enemy.  Nine  of  the  French  fleet  were  thus  placed 
between  the  two  fires  of  eleven  of  the  British  ships.  The  Leander  had  not 
been  engaged,  having  been  occupied  in  the  endeavour  to  assist  the  Culloden^ 
which,  coming  up  after  dark,  ran  aground. 

Before  the  sun  went  down  the  shore  was  crowded  with  the  people  of 
the  country  gazing  upon  this  terrible  conflict.  When  darkness  fell,  the 
flashes  of  the  guns  faintly  indicated  the  positions  of  the  contending  fleets. 
Each  British  ship  was  ordered  to  carry  four  lanterns  at  her  mizen-peak,  and 
these  were  lighted  at  seven  o'clock.  Each  ship  also  went  into  action  with 
the  white  ensign  of  St.  George,  of  which  the  red  cross  in  the  centre  rendered 
it  easily  distinguishable  in  the  darkest  night  at  sea.  But  there  was  another 
illumination,  ^lore  awful  than  the  flashes  of  two  thousand  cannon,  which  was 
that  night  to  strike  unwonted  dismay  into  the  bravest  of  the  combatants  of 
either  nation.  Five  of  the  French  ships  had  surrendered.  The  Vanguard 
had  been  engaged  with  the  Spartiate  and  the  Aquilon.  Her  loss  waa  severe. 
A  splinter  had  struck  Nelson  on  the  head,  cutting  a  large  piece  of  the  flesh 
and  skin  from  his  forehead,  which  fell  over  his  remaining  eye.  He  was 
carried  down  to  the  cockpit,  and  the  effusion  of  blood  being  very  great,  his 
wound  was  held  to  be  dangerous,  if  not  mortal,  by  the  anxious  tshipmates 
around  him.  He  was  carried  where  his  men  were  also  carried,  without 
regard  to  rank,  to  be  tended  by  the  busy  surgeons.  These  left  their 
wounded,  to  bestow  their  care  upon  the  first  man  of  the  fleet.  ''No," 
said  Nelson,  "  I  will  take  my  turn  with  my  brave  fellows."  Sidney, 
in  the  field  of  Zutphen,  taking  the  cup  of  water  from  his  lips  to 
give  to  the  dying  soldier,  with  the  memorable  words,  "This  man's 
necessity  is  more  than  mine,"  was  a  parallel  example  of  heroism.  The 
admiral  did  wait  his  turn ;  and  meanwhile,  in  the  belief  that  his  career  was 
ended,  called  to  his  chaplain  to  deliver  a  last  token  of  affection  to  hia  wife. 

•  Jam««— «*  Naval  HUtory,"  voL  u.  p.  142. 
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The  wound  was  found  to  be  superficial.  He  was  carried  to  bis  cabin,  and 
left  alone,  amidst  tbe  din  of  the  battle.  Suddenly  tbe  cry  was  heard  tbat 
r  Orient,  the  Prench  flag-ship  of  120  guns,  was  on  fire.  Nelson  groped  bis  waj 
to  tbe  deck,  to  tbe  astonishment  of  tbe  crew,  who  beard  tbeir  beloved  com- 
mander giving  bis  orders  tbat  the  boats  should  be  lowered  to  proceed  to 
tbe  help  of  the  burning  vessel.  Tbe  Belleropbon  bad  been  overpowered  by 
the  weight  of  metal  of  1*  Orient,  and  bad  lost  her  masts.  Tbe  Swiftsure 
had  also  been  engaged  with  this  formidable  vessel.  Both  had  maintained  an 
unremitting  fire  upon  the  French  flag-ship.  Admiral  Brueys  bad  fallen,  and 
bad  died  the  death  of  a  brave  man  on  bis  deck.  The  ship  was  in  flames ;  at 
ten  o'clock  she  blew  up,  tbe  conflagration  having  lasted  for  nearly  an  hour. 
When  the  explosion  came,  there  was  an  awful  silence.  Por  ten  minutes  not 
a  gun  was  fired  on  either  side.  The  instinct  of  self-preservation,  as  well  as 
the  sudden  awe  on  this  sublime  event,  produced  this  pause  in  the  battle. 
Some  of  tbe  French,  endeavouring  to  get  out  of  the  vicinity  of  tbe  burning 
wreck,  bad  slipped  their  cables.  The  nearest  of  tbe  English  took  every  pre- 
caution to  prevent  tbe  combustible  materials  doing  tbem  injury.  Tbe  shock 
of  the  explosion  shook  tbe  Alexander,  Swiftsure,  and  Orion  to  tbeir  kelsons, 
and  materially  injured  tbem.  None  of  our  ships,  however,  took  fire.  About 
seventy  only  of  tbe  crew  of  T  Orient  were  saved  by  tbe  English  boats. 
The  battle  was  resumed  by  tbe  French  ship,  tbe  Franklin ;  and  it  went  on, 
at  intervals,  till  daybreak.  The  contest  was  sustained  by  four  French  line-of- 
battle  ships,  and  four  of  the  English.  Finally,  two  of  tbe  French  line-of-battle 
ships  and  two  frigates  escaped.  Of  thirteen  sail  of  tbe  line,  nine  were  taken, 
two  were  burned.  Of  tbe  British  about  nine  hundred  men  were  killed  and 
wounded.  No  accurate  account  was  obtained  of  the  French  loss.  Tbe 
estimate  which  represented  that  loss  at  five  thousand  was  evidently  exagge- 
rated. About  three  thousand  French  prisoners  were  sent  on  shore.  Kleber, 
tbe  French  general,  wrote  to  Napoleon,  "The  English  have  bad  the  dis- 
interestedness to  restore  everything  to  tbeir  prisoners." 

After  the  victory  of  the  Nile,  Nelson  returned  to  Naples.  He  reqmred 
rest ;  and  in  the  ease  and  luxury,  the  flattery  and  the  honours,  which  there 
awaited  him,  be  forgot  his  quiet  home,  and  after  a  time  was  involved  in 
public  acts  which  reflect  discredit  upon  bis  previous  spotless  name.  At 
Palermo,  lord  Cochrane  bad  opportunities  of  conversation  with  him.  He 
says,  "  To  one  of  bis  frequent  injunctions,  '  Never  mind  mancBuvres,  always 
go  at  tbem,'  I  subsequently  bad  reason  to  consider  myself  indebted  for  suc- 
cessful attacks  under  apparently  difficult  circumstances."  Cochrane  con- 
sidered Nelson  "  an  embodiment  of  dashing  courage,  which  would  not  take 
much  trouble  to  circumvent  an  enemy,  but  being  confronted  with  one  would 
regard  victory  so  much  a  matter  of  course  as  hardly  to  deem  tbe  chance  of 
defeat  worth  consideration."*  This  opinion  is  borne  out  by  a  letter  which 
Nelson  wrote  to  bis  old  friend,  admiral  Locker,  from  Palermo : — "  It  is  you 
who  always  said,  *  Lay  a  Frenchman  close  and  you  will  beat  him ;'  and  my 
only  merit  in  my  profession  is  being  a  good  scholar."  f  Nelson  was  himself 
a  master  who  made  many  good  scholars. 

♦  Lord  DundoEAld — "  AntobiogTaphy,"  voL  L  p.  88. 

f  "  Plain  Engliflhinaii/*  rol.  ir.  p.  563;  a  periodical  wofrk  for  popular  initmeiioii,  eondocted, 
in  1821,  Iqr  tlie  ton  of  admiral  Locker  and  hj  the  author  of  thia  History. 
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.  M.  Thien,  bBving  described  the  great  nsTal  battle  of  Abookir  Trith  tolenbb 
fairneu,  admita  that  it  was  the  moat  diButrous  that  the  French  navy  had  yet 
eiperieneed — one  from  vhicb  the  most  fatal  military  cousequeDces  might  be 
appTChended.  The  uewB  of  the  disaster  caused  a  momentary  despair  in  the 
French  anny.  Bonaparte  received  the  intelligence  with  calmness.  "Well," 
he  eidaimed,  "  we  must  die  here ;  or  go  forth,  great,  as  were  the  an-aents," 
He  wrote  toKleber,  "We  must  do  great  things;"  and  Kleber  replied,  "Tea, 
we  muBt  do  great  things :  I  prepare  my  faculties."     It  would  have  been 


fortunate  for  the  fame  of  Bonaparte,  if  he  had  abstained  from  doing  some  cf 
"the  great  things"  which  he  accomplished  whilst  he  remained  in  the  East. 

The  victory  of  Nelson  formed  the  great  subject  of  congratulation  in  ths 
royal  speech,  when  the  Session  was  opened  on  the  20th  of  November.  "Bj 
thill  great  and  brilliant  victory,  an  enterprizo  of  which  the  injustice,  perfidy, 
and  extravagance  had  fixed  the  attention  of  the  world,  and  waa  pecuharif 
directed  against  some  of  the  most  valuable  interests  of  the  Bntiah  empire,  has, 
in  the  first  inBtance,  been  turned  to  the  confusion  of  its  authors."  Out  of  this 
vietory  new  hopes  were  to  arise — vain  hopes  which  statesmen  formed  in  the 
enthusiasm  of  success :  "  The  blow  thus  given  to  the  power  and  influence  of 
France  has  afforded  an  opeaing,  which,  if  improved  by  suitable  exertions  on 
the  part  of  other  powers,  may  lead  to  the  general  deliverance  of  Europe." 
What  the  king  said  &om  his  throne,  men  "  in  the  secret "  bad  previously 
whispend  in  confidence  to  their  friends :  "  It  seems  qoite  certain,"  write* 
Mr.  Addington,  "  that  the  war  on  the  continent  will  be  renewed ;  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  Frusaia  will  concur  in  the  ^irosecution  of  it.    Lord  2?i^n 
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has  electrified  Europe."  Magnificent  were  the  anticipations  of  the  sanguine 
Speaker.  The  Swiss  were  to  throw  off  their  yoke ;  Prussia  would  keep  France 
at  bay  on  the  Rhine.  The  emperor  Paul  would  recover  Mentz  and  Man- 
heim.  The  Austrians,  in  conjunction  with  the  king  of  Naples,  would  be  suffi- 
cient for  the  deliverance  of  Italy.  Holland,  the  Netherlands,  Brabant,  even 
Prance  herself,  would  surely  not  remain  inactive.*  These  prodigious  antici- 
pations lead  one  to  remember  a  certain  Arabian  story  of  a  man  who,  calcu- 
lating in  his  day-dream  the  vast  profits  he  was  to  acquire  by  turning  again 
hnd  again  the  capital  he  had  expended  upon  articles  of  glass,  kicked  over  the 
tray  upon  which  his  store  was  placed.  The  waking  Alnaschar  cried  out  and 
said,  "  All  this  is  the  result  of  my  pride ;  "  and  he  slapped  his  face  and  tore 
his  clothes.  A  bitter  reproach  against  England — ^in  many  respects  an  unjust 
reproach — had  been  embodied  in  the  exaggerations  of  one  who  justified  the 
extravagances  of  poetical  imagery,  as  '*  the  product  of  his  own  seething  ima- 
gination, and  therefore  impregnated  with  that  pleasurable  exaltation  which 
is  experienced  in  all  energetic  exertion  of  intellectual  power."  f  England  at 
the  end  of  1796  was^thus  painted: — 

'*  Abandoned  of  Heaven  !  mad  avarice  thy  guide, 
At  cowardly  distance,  yet  kindling  with  pride, 
Mid  thy  herds  and  thy  corn-fields  secure  thou  hast  stood, 
And  joined  the  wild  yelling  of  famine  and  blood.*' 

The  reproach  was  more  pithily  expressed  by  the  French  in  ascribing  eveiy 
hostile  movement  of  Europe  to  "  the  gold  of  Pitt."  Five  years  of  fatal 
experience  had,  in  1798,  shown*  how  hollow  were  the  alliances  that  were 
bought.  The  system  was  to  be  renewed  again  and  again.  On  the  29th  of 
December,  1798,  a  treaty  of  alliance  was  concluded  between  Great  Britain 
and  Eussia.  Bussia  was,  of  course,  to  be  subsidized.  The  vein  of  gold  was 
far  from  being  exhausted,  however  vigorously  it  had  been  worked.  A  new 
vein  was  now  to  be  opened.  On  the  3rd  of  December  Mr.  Pitt  gave  an 
estimate  of  the  amount  of  Supply  required.  The  total  was  upwards  of 
twenty-nine  millions.  The  estimate  for  1793  was  sixteen  millions.  To  meet 
this  ever-increasing  expenditure  all  sorts  of  devices  of  direct  taxation  had 
been  resorted  to~- devices  described  by  the  marquis  of  Lansdowne  as  **  irksome, 
petty,  and  unproductive  exactions  which  fret  and  disturb  men's  minds."  { 
Mr.  Pitt  now  proposed,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  British  finance,  an 
Income-Tax.  He  estimated  the  total  income  of  Great  Britain  at  102,000,000Z.9 
which  he  proposed  to  tax,  upon  a  graduated  scale,  at  10  per  cent. ;  to  com- 
mence with  incomes  above  GOl.  a-year,  but  in  a  reduced  ratio  from  601.  to 
'2001.  He  assumed  that  this  tax  would  produce  an  annual  revenue  of  ten  mil- 
lions. In  1859-60,  the  Income-Tax  was  9d.  in  the  pound,  which  also  produced 
very  nearly  ten  millions.  The  great  financial  measure  of  the  minister  of  1798 
was  called  by  Mr.  Tiemey  ''indiscriminate  rapine ; "  and  he  and  others  urged  the 
objections  which  have  been  so  often  ineffectually  urged,  however  impossible  to 
be  refuted.  Mr.  Tiemey  asked,  "  Does  the  minister  mean  to  say,  that  a 
person  possessing  an  income  for  life  of  a  certain  sum,  and  another  person  of 
the  same  income  which  he  derives  from  the  interest  of  his  own  capital,  can 

♦  "Life  of  Lord  Sidmouth,"  vol  i.  p.  215. 

+  Coleridge — Apologetic  Preface  to  "Fire,  Famine,  and  Slanghter." 
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equally  bear  the  same  taxes  ?"    A  more  obvious  objection  was  put  bj  Mr. 
Hobbouse :  **  The  man  who  had  an  income  of  lOOOZ.  per  anTiiim  arisiog  from 
capital,  and  the  man  who  gained  the  same  annual  sum  bj  a  profession  or 
business,  surely  ought  not  to  be  assessed  in  the  same  degree."  *    In  the 
House  of  Lords,  the  argument,  which  left  out  of  view  the  pressiire  upon 
.industry,  was  used  by  lord  Holland, — ^that  a  direct  tax  of  this  nature  would 
bp  oppressive  to  the  landed  interest.     **  Could  their  lordships  look  forward  to 
the  prospect  of  their  posterity  becoming  titled  beggars  P     Their  property 
was  easily  known,  and  they  could  not,  if  they  were  inclined,  evade  the  tax. 
The  whole  weight  of  the  tax  must  fall  on  those  who  should  not  be  able  to 
escape — in  fact,  on  land-owners — on  those  who  had  ostensible  possessions."  f 
The  measure  of  an  Income-Tax  was  passed  writhout  any  diyision  in  either 
House. 

In  the  royal  speech  of  the  20th  of  November,  there  were  two  references 
to  the  internal  condition  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  which  are  of  more  than 
temporary  importance :  '*  The  extent  of  our  preparations  at  home,  and  the 
demonstrations  of  zeal  and  spirit  among  all  ranks  o^  my  subjects,  haie 
deterred  the  enemy  from  attempting  to  execute  their  vain  threat  of  invading 
the  coasts  of  this  kingdom.**  The  **  demonstrations  of  zeal  and  spirit  '*  had 
chiefly  reference  to  the  formation  of  Volunteer  corps  throughout  the  counhr. 
How  imperfectly  the  zeal  of  the  people  was  then  seconded  by  the  aid  of  the 
government  may  be  collected  from  a  letter  of  lord  Comwallis,  in  May,  I79S. 
He  was  then  l^daster-General  of  the  Ordnance :  "  The  only  means  by  which 
the  innumerable  local  corps  in  all  parts  of  the  country  can  be  armed,  is  by 
providing  balls  for  fowling-pieces."  X 

The  other  noticeable  passage  in  the  royal  speech  is  this :  ^  In  Ireland  the 
rebellion  which  they  [the  enemy]  had  instigated  has  been  curbed  and 
repressed ;  the  troops  which  they  landed  for  its  support  have  been  compelled 
to  surrender ;  and  the  armaments  since  destined  for  the  same  purpose  have, 
by  the  vigilance  and  activity  of  my  squadrons,  been  captured  or  dispersed." 
The  policy  of  curbing  and  repressing  rebellion  was  now  to  be  associated  with 
a  higher  ambition  in  the  British  government.  The  first  proposal  to  the  British 
Parliament  of  a  legislative  union  with  Ireland,  was  conveyed  in  a  passage  of 
the  King's  message  on  the  22nd  of  January,  recommending  to  the  ^  F^4ia- 
ments  of  both  kingdoms  to  provide,  in  the  manner  which  they  shall  judge 
most  expedient,  for  settling  such  a  complete  and  final  adjustment  aa  may  bnt 
tend  to  improve  and  perpetuate  a  connection,  essential  for  their  commcm 
security,  and  to  augment  and  consolidate  the  strength,  power,  and  resouitses 
of  the  British  empire.** 

During  the  progress  of  our  narrative,  from  the  year  1795,  we  have  defened 
any  detailed  notice  of  the  condition  of  Ireland.  In  the  next  Chapter  we 
shall  endeavour  to  present  a  connected  view  of  the  circumstances  which 
preceded  the  Bebelliou ;  of  the  progress  of  that  calamitous  struggle ;  and  of 
its  final  issue  in  the  measure  which  has  been  a  never-ceasing  source  of 
bitterness  to  Irish  factions,  but  of  the  benefits  of  which  to  both  countries  no 
wise  or  honest  politician  can  now  doubt. 
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Irelmd— CompanidTe  tronqnillitj  after  1783— Recall  of  lord  Fitiwilliam — tJoilffil  Irishnieii — 
Iriiii  Directorj— Commencement  of  the  Rebellion— Sapprtssion  of  the  Rebellion— Marqqii 
Coniwallis  Lord-Lientenanl — Landing  of  a  French  force  nnder  Humbert— Sorrender  of  the 
Preoch— Napper  TaDdy— The  Union  proponed —Desire  of  the  go*emment  for  the  relief  <it 
tbs  Catholio— DebaCa  oa  the  Union  in  the  British  and  Irish  FarliamenU— Lord  CaiU«- 
reagh— CorraptioD  of  the  Irish  Parliament — Qrattan  retnms  to  bis  seat  in  the  tiiib  Hoiua 
of  CommoDi— Artlolca  of  ths  Union  propwed — Aixnmenta  for  and  agaiuM  the  Union — 
Tbe  Unioa  Dompleted. 


The  great  legia)ative  measures  for  the  relief  of  Irelaod,  vhich  were 
paaaed  in  the  period  from  1779  to  1783,  were  succeeded  b;  aa  interval 
of  comparatire  quiet.t  The  question  of  Parliamentary  Beform  was  indeed 
agitated  in  1784  and  in  1790,  but  vithout  any  approach  to  eucoees  in 
the  divisions  of  the  Lords  and  Commone  who  sat  at  Dublin.  The  general 
evils  of  the  Bepresentatioa  were  similar  in  principle  to  those  of  England. 
"  Of  three  hundred  members,"  aatd  Mr.  Grattan,  "  above  two  hundred 
are  returned  by  individuals ;  from  forty  to  fifty  are  returned  by  ten 
persons ;  several  of  the  boroughs  have  no  resident  elector  at  all ;  and,  on  tbe 
whole,  two-thirdaof  the  representatives  in  tbe  House  of  Commons  are  returned 
by  less  than  one  hundred  persons.^  But  previous  to  1793  there  was  an 
especial  evil  in  tbe  Bepresentation  of  Ireland.     Tbre^foorths  of  tbe  people 
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were  Eoman  Catholics,  paying  their  proportion  of  taxes,  without  any  share  in 
the  representation  or  any  control  of  the  expenditure.  Boman  Catholics 
were  excluded  from  the  Irish  Parliament  by  an  English  Act  of  1691,  the 
fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary.  By  the  Act  of  the  first  year 
of  Gkorge  IT.  they  were  deprived  of  the  right  of  voting  at  elections.  In  1793 
Boman  Catholics  were  admitted,  by  an  Act  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  to  the 
exercise  of  the  electiye  franchise.  That  the  agitation  for  the  removal  of  other 
civil  disabilities  would  cease  was  scarcely  to  be  expected.  In  1795  Mr.  Foi 
wrote,  "  To  suppose  it  possible  that  now  that  they  are  electors  they  will  long 
submit  to  be  ineligible  to  Parliament,  appears  to  me  to  be  absurd  beyond 
measure."  *  There  were  other  particulars  in  which  Boman  Catholics  laboured 
tmder  serious  disadvantages.  The  laws  of  exclusion  from  man  j  offices  in  great 
part  remained. 

There  was  a  partial  change  in  the  English  cabinet  in  1794?,  by  the  intro- 
duction of  three  important  statesmen,  who,  formerly  attached  to  the  party  of 
Mr.  Fox,  seceded  from  him  on  questions  connected  with  the  French  Bero- 
lution.t  Earl  Fitzwilliam  became  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  Before  his 
actual  appointment  it  was  a  complaint  against  him  that  *^  he  has  pledged  him- 
self too  fkr  to  recede,  with  respect  to  a  total  new  system  both  of  men  and 
measures."  %  ^i^&t  is  the  consternation  when  lord  Fitzwilliam  enta^ 
upon  his  office.  Loud  is  "  the  creaking  which  some  of  the  old  worm-eaten 
furniture  makes  at  its  removal."  §  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  who  arrived  in  Dubliaoa 
the  4th  of  January,  1795,  immediately  displaced,  with  compensation,  some  of 
the  holders  of  office  who  were  the  most  hostile  to  the  plan  which  he  contem* 
plated  for  the  government  of  Ireland.  He  entered  upon  his  functions  in  the 
belief  that  the  ministry  would  impose  no  restrictions  upon  him  in  carrving 
forward  a  fiill  measure  of  Catholic  emancipation.  On  the  12th  of  Pebroaij, 
Ghrattan  obtained  leave,  in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  to  bring  in  a  bill  for 
the  repeal  of  all  the  remaining  disqualifications  of  Catholics.  A  fortnight 
later,  earl  Fitzwilliam  was  recalled,  and  earl  Camden  appointed  in  his  place. 
The  moderate  Catholics  anticipated  the  most  disastrous  results  from  a  measure 
so  decided  on  the  part  of  the  British  cabinet.  Dr.  Hussey,  the  friend  and 
correspondent  of  Burke,  wrote  to  him  on  the  26th  of  February : — **  The  dis- 
astrous news  of  earl  Fitzwilliam's  recall  is  come,  and  Ireland  is  now  on  the 
brink  of  a  civil  war."  ||  He  adds,  with  a  temper  as  admirable  as  it  was  rare, 
"  Every  man  that  has  anything  to  lose,  or  who  loves  peace  and  quiet,  most 
now  exert  himself  for  the  salvation  of  the  country,  and  to  keep  the  tnrbolent 
in  order," 

Although  disappointed  in  their  hopes,  the  Catholics,  as  a  body,  were  not 
those  whose  turbulence  most  required  to  be  kept  down.  A  most  formidable 
association,  under  the  denomination  of  United  Irishmen,  was  now  being 
organized.  Burke  describes  them  as  "  those  who,  without  any  regard  to 
.leligion,  club  all  kinds  of  discontents  together,  in  order  to  produce  all  kinds 
of  disorders."  %    By  the  end  of  1796,  this  organization  was  becoming  tml^ 
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dangerous.  "  Many  thousands,  I  am  assured,"  writes  Dr.  Hussey  to  Burke, 
"  are  weekly  sworn  through  the  country,  in  such  a  secret  manner  and  form  as 
to  evade  all  the  law  in  those  cases."*  In  connection  with  some  of  the  leaders 
of  the  United  Irishmen,  the  expedition  to  Bantry  Bay,  in  December,  1796, 
was  undertaken.  Through  1797  the  northern  districts  were  in  a  disturbed 
state.  Houses  were  broken  into  and  arms  seized  by  bands  of  nightly 
marauders.  At  funerals,  and  at  gatherings  for  football  and  other  games,  large 
numbers  collected  and  marched  in  military  array.  The  government  was 
alarmed;  the  passions  of  those  who  professed  sentiments  of  loyalty  were 
roused ;  severity  and  intimidation,  the  dangerous  remedies  for  discontent, 
were  alone  resorted  to ;  martial  law  took  the  place  of  civil  justice.  The  ad- 
ministrators of  martial  law  were  undisciplined  troops  of  yeomanry,  headed  by 
ignorant  and  reckless  officers.  They  made  the  goyemment  odious  by  their 
cruel  oppressions.  The  remedy  for  disturbance  was  the  stimulant  to  insur- 
rection. Prom  the  couch  from  which  he  never  expected  to  rise,  Burke  dictated 
the  great  lesson  of  true  statesmanship  at  such  a  crisis :  "The  first  duty  of  a 
State  is  to  provide  for  its  own  conservation.  Until  that  point  is  secured,  it  can 
preserve  and  protect  nothing  else.  But,  if  possible,  it  has  greater  interest  in 
acting  accordiing  to  strict  law  than  eyen  the  subject  himself.  For,  if  the 
people  see  that  the  law  is  violated  to  crush  them,  they  will  certainly  despise 
the  law.  They,  or  their  party,  will  be  easily  led  to  violate  it,  whenever  they 
can,  by  all  the  means  in  their  power.  Except  in  cases  of  direct  war,  whenever 
government  abandons  law,  it  proclaims  anarchy. "t 

In  August,  1797,  the  military  severities  of  the  north  of  Ireland  were  dis- 
continued. The  disturbances  had  there  ceased.  The  schemes  of  rebellion, 
to  be  seconded  by  the  landing  of  a  French  army,  received  a  great  discomfiture 
by  the  victory  of  Duncan,  off  Camperdown.  But  the  efforts  of  the  United 
Irishmen  contemplated  a  wider  field  than  the  province  of  Ulster.  The  ex- 
ecutive power  of  this  extensive  organization  was  a  Directory.  Its  five 
members  were  Arthur  O'Connor,  lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  (brother  to  the  duke 
of  Leinster),  Oliver  Bond,  a  merchant.  Dr.  Mac  Nevin,  a  Catholic  gentleman, 
and  Thomas  Addis  Emmett,  a  barrister.  The  plans  of  a  general  insurrection 
were  disclosed  to  the  Irish  government,  and  arrests  of  the  Leinster  delegates, 
and  of  Bond,  Mac  Nevin,  and  Emmett  were  effected  in  March,  at  the  house 
of  Bond,  in  Dublin.  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  was  absent  from  the  meeting. 
O'Connor  and  O'Coigley,  a  priest,  were  in  England,  discussing  plans  of  sedi- 
tion with  "  The  London  Corresponding  Society."  They  were  arrested  on  a 
charge  of  high  treason,  and  were  tried  at  Maidstone  on  the  21st  of  May, 
when  O'Connor  was  acquitted,  and  O'Coigley  was  convicted,  and  was  executed. 
The  vacancies  in  the  Irish  Directory  were  filled  up,  and  a  general  rising  on 
the  23rd  of  May  was  determined  upon.  The  government  had,  on  the  dOth  of 
March,  issued  a  declaration  that  a  traitorous  conspiracy  had  manifested  itself 
in  acts  of  open  rebellion,  and  that  orders  had  been  issued  to  the  officers  com- 
manding his  majesty's  forces  to  employ  them,  with  the  utmost  yigour  and 
decision,  for  the  suppression  of  the  conspiracy,  and  for  the  disarming  of  the 
rebels,  by  the  most  summary  and  effectual  measures. 

The  agitations  of  Ireland  had  gradually  proceeded  to  such  an  excess,  on 
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cither  side,  that  thej  had  ceased  to  be  matter  of  compromiBe  or  of  argament. 
The  Whig  leaders  in  the  Irish  Parliament  had  adopted  a  measure  whidi, 
however  rightly  intended,  amounted  to  a  declaration  that  the  contest  was  to 
be  decided  by  physical  force.  On  the  15th  of  May,  1797,  Mr.  Ponsonby 
brought  forward  a  motion  for  the  fundamental  reform  of  the  representation^ 
upon  the  principle  that  all  disabilities  on  account  of  religion  be  for  ever 
abolished ;  that  the  privilege  of  returning  members  in  the  present  form 
should  cease ;  and  that  every  county  should  be  divided  into  districts,  each 
consisting  of  6000  houses,  and  each  returning  two  members  to  Parli^nent. 
The  government  held  this  maxim :  "  You  must  subdue  before  you  reform." 
It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Mr.  Grattan  said,  **  We  have  offered  you  our 
measure ;  you  will  reject  it.  We  deprecate  yours ;  you  will  persevere. 
Having  no  hope  left  to  persuade  or  dissuade,  and  having  discharged  our  dutj, 
we  shall  trouble  you  no  more,  and  after  this  day  shall  not  attend  the  House  of 
Commons."  The  true  leaders  of  the  people  had  abdicated.  They  were  left 
to  be  acted  upon  by  those  who  would  have  handed  over  their  country  to  the 
French  Directory.  The  people,  left  to  the  guidance  of  frantic  enthusiast 
were  to  be  betrayed  by  spies,  to  be  tortured,  to  be  plundered  and  massacred 
by  a  native  army,  which,  upon  taking  the  field  in  February,  1798,  under  the 
command  of  Sir  Ealph  Abercrombie,  was  declared  by  him  to  be  *'  in  a  state 
of  licentiousness  which  must  render  it  formidable  to  every  one  but  tiie 
enemy." 

Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  had  remained  concealed  for  two  months.  He 
might  have  escaped  had  he  been  less  obstinate  in  his  attempt  to  carry  through 
the  plan  of  a  general  insurrection.  On  the  19th  of  May,  when  a  party  of 
military  surrounded  the  house  in  Dublin  where  he  was  hidden,  and  their 
officer  exhibited  the  warrant  for  his  arrest,  he  madly  resisted ;  mortally 
wounded  a  magistrate  who  accompanied  the  soldier,  and  was  himself  shot  by 
major  Sirr,  the  town-major  of  Dublin.  Lord  Edward  died  of  his  wounds  on 
the  5th  of  June.  In  the  meantime  the  insurrection  broke  out  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  Dublin.  A  night  attack  on  the  city  was  projected 
by  the  United  Irishmen.  Two  brothers,  of  the  name  of  Sheares,  and  other 
chiefs,  were  arrested  on  the  28rd  of  May.  A  large  number  of  insurgents  were 
collecting  on  the  north  and  south  of  the  metropolis.  An  immediate  attack 
was  expected.  The  garrison  and  the  yeomanry  were  under  arms  during  that 
night,  stationed  in  the  cattle-market.  The  scene  has  been  described  with 
some  humour  :  "  All  the  barristers,  attorneys,  merchants,  bankers,  revenue- 
officers,  shopkeepers,  students  of  the  university,  doctors,  apothecaries  and 
corporators,  of  an  immense  metropolis,  in  red  coats,  with  a  sprinkling  of 
parsons,  all  doubled  up  together  amidst  bullock-stalls  and  sheep-pens,  awaiting, 
in  profound  darkness,  for  invisible  executioners  to  dispatch  thena  without 
mercy,  was  not  a  situation  to  engender  much  hilarity."  Yet  in  this  moUej 
assemblage  there  was  hilarity.  "  The  danger  was  considered  imminent,  the 
defence  impracticable,  yet  there  was  a  cheerful,  thoughtless  jocularity,  with 
which  the  English  nation,  under  grave  circumstances,  are  totally  unac- 
quainted." •  The  rebels  had  learnt  that  the  yeomanry  of  Dublin  were  ready 
to  receive  them,  and  had  deferred  their  attack,  after  destroying  the  mail* 
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coBclies  that  wero  approaching  the  citj.  Skirmishes  between  bands  of  rebels 
-and  the  soldiery  were  then  taking  place  daily.  Martial  law  was  proclaimed. 
The  insurrection  appeared  to  be  somewhat  quelled,  when  it  broke  out  with 
unexpected  fury  in  the  county  of  Wexford.  It  was  headed  by  a  fanatical 
priest,  John  Murphy,  who,  in  the  progress  of  his  military  career,  had  persuaded 
his  followers  that  he  was  invulnerable.  The  rebels  were  generally  successful 
-when  they  fought  in  small  bodies.  There  were  great  conflicts,  which  might 
be  termed  battles ;  but  the  system  of  these  armed  bands  was  little  fitted  for 
-encounters  with  regular  troops.  They  were  in  want  of  ammunition.  Hound 
stones  and  balls  ^f  hardened  clay  were  the  substitutes  for  bullets.  They 
endeavoured  to  make  their  own  gunpowder,  which  of  course  failed  in  explosive 
force.  By  a  rapid  onset  they  sometimes  seized  the  cannon  of  the  royal  troops, 
which  they  contrived  to  fire  with  lighted  wisps  of  straw.  Armed  with  the 
])ike,  they  were,  nevertheless,  very  formidable.  Had  they  submitted  to  any 
command,  the  rebellion  might  have  had  other  results  than  a  sanguinary 
fitruggle,  in  which  either  side  was  disgraced  by  a  ferocity  which  had  all  the 
attributes  of  barbarism.  They  chose  their  stations  on  hills  with  a  command- 
ing prospect.  Here  they  slept  in  the  open  air,  both  sexes  intermingled,  for 
many  women  were  amongst  them.  Their  commissariat  was  of  the  rudest 
•4lescription.  When  they  could  seize  a  herd  of  bullocks,  or  a  solitary  cow,  they 
cut  the  carcase  to  pieces,  without  removing  the  hide,  and  each  cooked  the 
mangled  lumps  of  flesh  after  his  own  fashion.  Weather  of  unusual  warmth 
tvnd  dryness  was  favourable  to  this  rude  campaigning.* 

It  would  be  tedious,  as  well  as  useless,  to  enter  into  details  of  the  lament* 
able  conflicts  of  the  rebellion  that  commenced  on  the  28rd  of  May,  and  was 
^most  entirely  suppressed  by  the  end  of  June  in  the  districts  where  it  had 
most  raged.  Wexford  surrendered  to  the  insurgents  on  the  30th  of  May ; 
but  it  was  retaken  by  sir  John  Moore  on  the  2l8t  of  June.  The  principal 
battles  were  those  of  Arklow,  Boss,  and  Vinegar  Hill,  near  Enniscorthy, 
vrhich  town  had  surrondered  to  the  rebels.  On  the  21st  of  June  general 
Lake  attacked  the  main  body  of  the  rebels  at  Vinegar  Hill ;  dispersed  them ; 
and  they  never  again  rallied.  The  desolation  of  the  districts  to  which  this 
rebellion  was  confined,  and  particidarly  that  of  the  county  of  Wexford,  was 
excessive.  The  sum  demanded  by  the  loyalists  as  compensation  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  property  was  nearly  a  million  and  a  quarter,  of  which  Wexford 
claimed  one  half.  The  massacres,  the  military  executions,  were  frightful. 
No  quarter  was  given  to  the  rebels ;  and  when  the  contest  assumed  the 
sanguinary  character  of  a  religious  warfare,  the  cry  of  revenge  on  "  the 
bloody  Orange  dogs  "  was  the  signal  for  excesses  which  can  better  be  imagined 
than  described. 

Earl  Camden  had  been  recalled,  to  give  place  to  marquis  Comwallis,  who 
was  appointed  to  the  offices  of  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland  and  Commander-in- 
Chief.  He  arrived  in  Dublin  on  the  20th  of  June.  He  found  that  troops 
had  been  landed  from  England ;  and  that  general  Lake's  arrangements  for 
attacking  the  rebels  on  the  21st  had  rendered  it  unnecessary  that  he  himself 
should  proceed  immediately  to  join  the  army.  One  of  his  first  acts  was  to 
interfere  to  prevent  the  rash  and  often  unjust  severities  of  inferior  officers  of 
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the  militiA  and  jeomanry.    He  issned  a  positive  order  against  the  infliction  of 
punishmenty  under  any  pretence  'whateyer,  not  authorized  bj  the  order  of  a 
general  office ,  in  pursuance  of  the  sentence  of  a  general  Court-MartiaL* 
Thia  order  was  signed  hj  viscount  Castlereagh,  who  was  then  temporarily  filling 
the  o£Boe  of  Secretary.    Comwallis  wrote  to  the  duke  of  Portland^  **  It  shall 
be  one  of  my  very  first  objects  to  soffcen  the  ferocity  of  our  troops,  which  I  am 
afraid,  in  the  Irish  corps  at  least,  is  not  confined  to  the  private  soldiers."  f 
He  further  says,  "  I  shall  use  my  utmost  endeavours  to  suppress  the  folly 
which  has  been  too  prevalent  in  this  quarter,  of  substituting  the  word  Caikh 
Ucimn  instead  of  Jacobinism,  as  the  foundation  of  the  present  rebellion."    In 
another  letter,  about  the  same  time,  he  writes,  in  the  confidence  of  old  inti- 
macy, "  The  ardour  of  our  friends,  and  their  foUy  in  endeavouring  to  make  it 
a  religious  war,  added  to  the  ferocity  of  our  troops,  who  delight  in  murder,, 
most  powerfully  counteract  all  plans  of  conciliation."     It  is  to  the  Irish 
militia  that  he  especially  applies  these  bitter  words — a  body  of  men  that  h» 
describes  in  his  official  despatches  as  "  contemptible  before  the  enemy  when 
any  serious  resistance  is  made  to  them,  but  ferocious  and  cruel  in  the  extreme 
when  any  poor  wretches,  either  with  or  without  arms,  come  within  their 
power." {    They  had  encouragement  from  their  superiors:  ''The  principal 
persons  of  this  country,  and  the  members  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament^  are, 
in  general,  averse   to   all  acts  of   clemency."     Whilst  himself  advocatixig 
the  most  lenient  measures,  the  Lord-Lieutenant  writes — "  Lord  Castlereagh  is 
a  veiy  able  and  good  young  man,  and  is  of  great  use  to  me.'*     The  aeeusi> 
tion,  so  long  repeated  by  party  writers,  that  lord  Castlereagh  was  the  supporter 
of  the  system  of  repression  by  cruel  and  indiscriminate  punisbmenti  has 
about  the  same  truth  in  it  as  another  favourite  assertion  of  Irish  dedaimen^ 
that  the  rebellion  was  encouraged  by  Mr.  Pitt,  that  he  might  have  a  plausible 
argument  for  the  Union  of  the  two  nations.    At  the  end  of  July  fJxe  ovot 
rebellion  was  almost  at  an  end ;  but  there  was  no  law  for  town  or  ooontiy 
but  martial  law.    ''  The  feeble  outrages,  burnings,  ^d  murders  which  aie 
still  committed  by  the  rebels,  serve  to  keep  up  the  sanguinary  disposition  on 
our  side.    .    .    .    The  conversation  of  the  principal  persons  of  the  ooontiy 
all  tends  to  encourage  this  system  of  blood ;  and  the  conversation,  even  at  my 
table,  where  you  will  suppose  I  do  all  I  can  to  prevent  it,  always  turns  on 
hanging,  shooting,  burning,  &c.,  &c. ;  and  if  a  priest  has  been  put  to  dea^i» 
the  greatest  joy  is  expressed  by  the  whole  company."  §    This  is  the  evidence 
of  the  chief  administrator  of  Ireland — a  brave  soldier  and  a  sound  states- 
man.  It  is  the  most  impartial  testimony  that  can  be  desired  to  show  wherein  the 
great  poUiical  evil  of  Ireland  consisted — "  the  narrow  hard-heartedness  of  a 
monopoly,"  which  had  banished  from  the  miuds  of  the  leading  men  of  the 
nation,  '*  habits  of  moderation,  lenity,  equity,  and  justice."  ||     But  political 
discontents,  and  religious  animosities,  kept  alive  by  French  influence,  which  was 
denominated  Jacobinism,  were  scarcely  sufficient  to  have  caused  the  revolt  of 
several  hundred  thousands  of  the  peasantiy,  both  Catholics  and  Ptotestants, 
had  there  not  been  a  great  9ocidl  evil  which  made  men  ready  to  fight  for  soiae 

♦  Cornwallis— "  Correspondence,"  vol.  ii.  p.  855  +  Pnd.  toI.  SL  p.  S57. 
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vague  good  which  was  to  be  effected  under  a  new  order  of  things.  Of  the 
proximate  incitements  to  the  Irish  rebellion,  some  allege  that  Catholicism  was 
the  chief*  Others  attribute  the  outbreak  to  Jacobinism.  But  no  writer  of 
those  days  hints  that  Landlordism  kept  the  bulk  of  the  people  in  a  worse 
than  Egyptian  bondage ;  held  them  in  ignorance  of  the  real  sources  of  their 
misery ;  exacted  from  them  the  highest  reut  that  could  be  obtained  by  the 
sub-division  of  the  land ;  and  by  this  multiplication  of  small  holdings  left 
them  to  multiply  upon  the  barest  amount  of  subsistence,  and  with  a  total 
absence  of  the  ordinaiy  decencies  and  comforts  of  the  humblest  life.  When 
the  bulk  of  the  people  are  wholly  wretched  in  their  domestic  condition — when 
the  moral  ties  that  unite  master  to  servant,  and  landlord  to  tenant,  rest  no 
longer  upon  the  principle  of  reciprocal  need  and  reciprocal  obligation,  but 
upon  enforced  obedience  and  slavish  use  and  wont,  then  allegiance  to  the 
state  is  very  easily  loosened,  and  men  become  rebels  vriihout  knowing  ezactlj 
for  what  object  they  rebeL  The  leaders  are  hanged ;  the  multitudes  are  shot 
down;  the  clique  that  governs  Ireland  by  ''monopoly"  makes  way  for 
imperial  legislators;  another  generation  comes,  and  civil  disabilities  are 
removed ;  but  still  disaffection  is  rampant.  Political  agitation  throws  its  veil 
over  the  social  evil ;  and  only  after  the  pressiure  of  a  terrible  calamity  is  it 
discovered  that  just  government  cannot  save  a  people  firom  ruin,  under  a  sys- 
tematic violation  of  those  economic  laws  through  which  the  e^h  yields  its 
abundance,  and  without  which  the  rain  cannot  fertilize  or  the  sun  ripen. 

The  sound  discretion  which  the  government  had  evinced  in  placing  the 
chief  military  command  of  Ireland  in  the  hands  of  bsx  experienced  officer, 
was  sufficiently  manifested  in  a  very  dangerous  crisis  at  the  end  of  August. 
A  French  squadron  of  three  frigates  had  sailed  &om  Bochelle  on  the  4th. 
On  the  22nd  it  had  landed  eleven  hundred  men  in  the  bay  of  Killala,  in  the 
county  of  Mayo.  Eleven  hundred  men  formed  a  small  force  with  which  to 
venture  upon  invasion.  The  French  Directory  had  purposed  to  send  a  second 
division  of  six  thousand  men,  but  some  financial  derangements  prevented  its 
embarkation;  and  Humbert,  the  general  of  the  eleven  hundred,  was  left 
vnthout  support.*  He  was  prepared  for  the  support  of  a  disaffected  popula- 
tion. He  could  scarcely  have  reckoned  upon  a  further  support  in  the  cowardice 
of  a  large  portion  of  a  royal  army — volunteers  and  militia — ^who  fled  before 
him  without  waiting  to  be  assailed,  and  who  never  rested  in  their  flight  tili 
they  had  put  eighty  mile^  between  themselves  and  the  enemy.  General 
Hutchinson  had  assembled  two  or  three  thousand  men  at  Oastlebar.  The 
French,  with  a  large  number  of  the  country  people,  advanced  to  the  attack ; 
and  ''  began  a  rapid  charge  with  the  bayonet  in  very  loose  order.  At  this 
moment  the  Gblway  volunteers,  the  Elilkenny  and  Longford  militias,  ran 
away.'*  t  The  writer  of  this  account  expresses  his  opinion  that  there  was 
disaffection  in  the  two  militia  regiments — that  they  were  Catholics  and  sworn 
United  Irishmen.  The  more  rational  solution  of  the  conduct  of  these  men  is, 
that  they  were  enervated  by  the  licence  of  tyrannizing  over  defenceless  people, 
when  once  brought  to  face  a  regular  and  determined  foe.  In  their  precipitate 
retreat  the  depredations  they  committed  on  the  road  exceeded  all  description ; 

•  Thiere,  lirre  xl. 
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and  they  raised  a  spirit  of  discontent  and  disaffection  which  did  not  before 
exist  in  that  part  of  the  country.*  Upon  learning  that  the  French  had 
landed,  lord  Gomwallis  immediately  determined  to  take  the  command  of  the 
main  army  himself.  Assembling  troops  of  the  line  he  made  a  rapid  march 
from  Dublin ;  but  he  so  arranged  his  forces  that  he  could  coyer  the  country, 
and  afford  an  opportunity  of  rallying  to  any  small  bodies  of  soldiery  that 
might  be  defeated.  Humbert,  after  the  affair  of  Castlebar,  had  moved  into 
the  heart  of  the  country ;  and  on  the  8th  of  September  had  reached  Bally- 
namuck,  in  the  county  of  Longford.  Here  he  was  encountered  by  the  troops 
under  general  Lake,  and  after  an  action  of  half  an  hour,  the  French  surren- 
dered at  discretion.  Bartholomew  Teeling,  formerly  a  member  of  the  Liah 
Directory,  but  now  aide-de-^;amp  to  Humbert,  was  amongst  the  prisoners. 
He  said  that  "he  conceived  another  column  had  attempted  to  sail,  but 
had  been  prevented;  that  when  they  found  themselves  unsupported  at 
Castlebar,  they  resolved  to  attempt  something  daring,  and  to  march  for 
Dublin  upon  speculation  of  insurrection."  f  With  an  infatuation  which 
no  reverses  could  extinguish,  the  leaders  of  the  United  Lishmen  who  had  as 
yet  escaped  the  executioner,  were  urging  the  French  government  to  new 
attempts  which  might  keep  up  the  hopes  of  the  insurgents.  On  the  sixteenth 
of  September  a  French  brig  landed  Napper  Tandy  and  some  men  on  the 
north-west  coast  of  Donegal.  He  issued  manifestoes ;  but  found  that  he  had 
arrived  too  late.  On  the  11th  of  October,  the  armament  that  wis 
intended  to  co-operate  with  Humbert  appeared  off  the  coast  of  DonegaL 
It  had  sailed  from  Brest  on  the  17th  of  September ;  the  squadron  consisting 
of  a  seventy-four-gun  ship,  eight  frigates,  and  two  smaller  vessels.  Sir  John 
Borlase  Warren,  with  a  superior  force,  had  pursued  the  French,  and  afier  an 
engagement  of  three  hours,  in  which  the  enemy  fought  with  a  despento 
bravery,  the  ship  of  the  line  (the  Hoche)  and  one  frigate  surrendered.  Hie 
remaining  frigates  had  made  all  sail  to  escape ;  but  they  were  subaeqaently 
taken,  with  the  exception  of  two.  On  board  the  Hoche  was  captmnsd  the 
famous  Lrish  leader,  Wolfe  Tone.  He  was  tried  by  court-martial  in  Dublin ; 
was  sentenced  to  death ;  cut  his  throat  in  prison ;  and  died  on  the  19th  of 
November. 

The  rebellion  was  at  an  end ;  but  its  termination  brought  no  wiadom  to 
those  who  believed  that  severity  was  the  only  mode  of  establishing  obedience 
to  authority.  Lord  Cornwallis  speaks  with  hof  est  indignation  about  the 
nonsensical  damour  against  his  lenity.  From  England,  lord  Castlereagh  had 
to  learn  that  it  was  ''  the  imiversal  persuasion  that  lenient  measures  had  been 
carried  too  far.**  Lord  Castlereagh  answered  the  reproach  by  stating  that 
exclusive  of  all  persons  tried  at  the  assizes,  lord  Cornwallis  had  decided  per- 
sonally upon  400  cases ;  that  out  of  181  condemned  to  death,  81  had  been 
executed ;  and  that  418  persons  had  been  transported  or  baniahed,  in  pur- 
suance of  the  sentences  of  courts-martial,  since  lord  Comwallia  had  arrived 
in  Ireland.  %  On  the  6th  of  October,  an  Act  of  Qeneral  Pardon  received  the 
royal  assent;  its  exceptions  were  very  numerous.    The  exceptions  were 
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calculated  to  include  nearly  all  the  leaders  who  bad  taken  an  active  part  in 
the  Bebellion ;  but  the  greater  number  of  these  obtained  a  conditional  pardon, 
and  their  followers  had  little  to  apprehend  from  the  terrors  of  the  law. 
Some  of  those  who  had  perished  by  the  executioner  were  objects  of  com- 
miseiation.  In  several  cases,  as  in  that  of  the  two  brothers,  Sheares,  the 
determined  traitor  involved  his  weak  disciple  in  his  fate ;  and  no  pity  was 
shown  by  the  executive  to  the  wretched  man  who  said,  when  too  late,  '*  I  will 
lie  under  any  conditions  the  government  may  impose  upon  me.  I  will  go  to 
America  if  the  government  will  allow  me,  or  I  will  stay  here  and  be  the 
most  zealous  friend  they  have."  *  The  brothers  died  hand  in  hand ;  and 
some  honest  tears  were  shed  for  them.  Eor  the  banished,  too,  there  was 
deep  feeling.  Many  a  heart  responded  to  the  sympathy  of  Thomas  Campbell, 
when  having  met  Anthony  Maccan,  one  of  the  proscribed,  at  Altona,  he 
wrote  a  lament  for  "  The  Exile  of  Erin**  who  still 

*  *  Sang  the  bold  antliem  of  Erin  go  Bragh.** 

During  the  short  period  of  this  unhappy  conflict,  it  is  calculated  that  seventy 
thousand  perished,  either  in  the  field,  by  militaiy  execution,  or  by  popular 
vengeance.  Of  these  it  is  held  that  fifty  thousand  were  insurgents ;  and 
that  twenty  thousand  were  soldiers  and'  loyalists.  Of  the  miseries  that 
resulted  from  the  burning  of  houses;  from  flogging  for  the  purpose  of 
extorting  confession  ;  and  from  "free  quarters,  which  comprehended 
universal  rape  and  robbery  throughout  the  whole  country,"  f — ^who  can  form 
an  estimate  P 

In  the  king's  message  to  the  British  parliament  on  the  22nd  of  January, 
1799,  the  proposed  measiure  of  the  Union  was  first  formally  announced.^  A 
similar  announcement,  though  in  less  direct  terms,  was  made  by  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant  to  the  Irish  parliament,  in  the  speech  from  the  throne  on  the 
same  22nd  of  January.  The  question  was  not  hastily  taken  up  by  Mr.  Pitt. 
It  formed  the  constant  subject  of  correspondence  between  the  English 
ministiy  and  lord  Gomwallis.  In  September,  1798,  whilst  the  Bebellion  still 
demanded  the  utmost  vigilance  of  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  he  wrote  to  the 
prime-minister,  "  The  principal  people  here  are  so  frightened  that  they  would, 
I  believe,  readily  consent  to  a  Union,  but  then  it  must  be  a  Protestant 
Union.**  §  Gomwallis  saw,  from  the  determination  of  the  leading  persons  in 
Ireland  to  resist  the  extension  of  its  operation  to  the  Catholics,  that  the 
measure  would  be  incomplete.  He  determined,  however,  ^  not  to  submit  to 
the  insertion  of  any  clause  that  shall  make  the  exclusion  of  the  Catholics  a 
fundamental  part  of  the  Union.*'  He  was  ''convinced  that  until  the 
Catholics  are  admitted  into  a  general  participation  of  rights  (which  when 
incorporated  with  the  British  government  they  cannot  abuse),  there  will  be 
no  peace  or  safety  in  Ireland."  ||  However  Mr.  Pitt  and  lord  Cornwallis 
might  be  anxious  to  connect  with  the  Union  a  great  and  final  measure  of 
relief  to  the  Catholics,  it  ia  dear  that  no  pledge  was  given  on  the  part  of  the 


*  See  a  fiMnmOe  of  the  letter  of  Henry  Sheara  to  Berriiigtoii,  written  a  few  hours  before 
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Irish  goyemment  that  disabilities  for  civil  office  on  aoconnt  of  religion 
should  then  come  to  an  end.  Mr.  Pitt,  on  the  17th  of  November — about 
two  months  before  he  brought  the  proposed  measure  before  the  British  par- 
liament— ^wished  that  in  Ireland  *^  time  should  be  given  for  communication  to 
leading  individuals,  and  for  disposing  the  public  mind.*'  In  writing  to  the 
Lord-Lieutenant  be  says,  "  Mr.  Elliott,  when  he  brought  me  your  letter, 
stated  very  strongly  all  the  arguments  which  he  thought  might  induce  us  to 
admit  the  Catholics  to  parliament  and  office ;  but  I  confess  he  did  not  satisfy 
me  of  the  practicability  of  such  a  measure  at  this  time,  or  of  the  proprie^ 
of  attempting  it.  With  respect  to  a  provision  for  the  Catholic  clergy,  and 
some  arrangement  respecting  tithes,  I  am  happy  to  find  a  uniform  opinion  in 
favour  of  the  proposal  among  all  the  Irish  I  have  seen ;  and  I  am  more  and 
more  convinced  that  those  measures,  with  some  efiectual  mode  to  enforce  the 
residence  of  all  ranks  of  the  Protestant  clergy,  offer  the  best  chance  of 
gradually  putting  an  end  to  the  evils  most  felt  in  Ireland."  *  Pitt  doubted  the 
practicability  of  Catholic  emancipation  by  an  Irish  parliament.  He  feared 
the  discontents  of  the  Irish  Protestants  at  such  a  measure.  The  principal 
Catholics  themselves,  as  Comwallis  believed,  did  not  wish  the  question  of 
admitting  Catholics  to  parliament  to  be  agitated  at  that  time.  **  They  do 
not  think  the  Irish  parliament  capable  of  entering  into  a  cool  and  dispas- 
sionate consideration  of  their  case.  They  trust  that  the  United  Parliament 
will,  at  a  proper  time,  allow  them  every  privilege  that  may  be  consistent  with 
the  Protestant  establishment."  f  After  a  little  while  the  Lord-Lieutenant 
thought  he  had  been  too  sanguine  when  he  looked  to  the  good  inclinations  of 
the  Catholics.  They  made  no  violent  opposition  to  the  measure ;  some  gave 
it  a  veiy  cold  support.  But,  although  no  pledge  was  given  by  the  govern- 
ment, the  hopes  which  had  been  encouraged  by  the  highest  in  office  placed 
Mr.  Pitt  under  a  responsibility  which  he  felt  most  deeply,  when  resistance  to 
a  measure  without  which  the  Union  was  a  delusion  arose  out  of  the  personsl 
feelings  of  the  sovereign.  The  history  of  the  first  thirty  years  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  offers  a  painful  exhibition  of  the  dangers  and  miseries  that 
resulted  from  the  obstinate  though  conscientious  views  of  his  duty  enter- 
tained by  George  III.  His  example  was  pleaded  by  his  successor,  whose  con- 
science was  far  from  tender,  and  it  always  afforded  a  rallying  point  for  the 
bigotry  that  called  itself  sound  Protestantism.  Mr.  Pitt  found  himself  power- 
less, not  only  to  propose  a  general  measure  of  Catholic  relief,  but  even  to 
deal  as  he  wished  with  tithes  and  a  provision  for  the  Catholic  clergy.  The 
chief  difficulty  in  carrying  the  Union  in  its  incompleteness  arose  out  of  the 
necessity  of  propitiating  the  placemen  and  boroughmongers,  whose  power 
and  influence  would  be  abridged  by  a  measure  which,  in  a  great  degree, 
would  take  what  was  called  '*  the  management  of  the  country  "  out  of  their 
hands.  To  Mr.  Pitt  lord  Comwallis  wrote,  "  That  every  man  in  this  most 
corrupt  country  should  consider  the  important  question  before  us  in  no  oUier 
point  of  view  than  as  it  may  be  likely  to  promote  his  own  private  objects  of 
ambition  or  avarice,  will  not  surprise  you.'*  % 

The  debates  in  the  parliament  sitting  at  Westminster,  and  in  the  parlia- 
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ment  sitting  at  Dublin,  on  the  question  of  a  Legislative  Union,  continuing 
as  they  did  through  two  sessions,  are  necessarily  too  diffusive  to  admit  of  any 
catisfiaictory  abstract.  The  national  character  is  strongly  expressed  in  the 
^ode  in  which  the  measure  was  discussed  on  either  side  of  the  water.  In 
the  British  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Pitt  is  the  calm  and  dignified  exponent 
of  a  statesman's  policy.  In  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Grattan  is  the 
glowing  impersonation  of  a  patriot's  impulses.  In  the  British  parliament 
there  is  an  idmost  unanimous  opinion  of  the  necessity  of  the  proposed  Union; 
and  those  who  differ  from  the  majority  abstain  from  invective.  In  the 
Irish  parliament  the  supporters  and  opposers  are  more  evenly  balanced ;  and 
the  personal  hostility  is  displayed,  not  only  in  the  bitterest  denunciations, 
but  in  actual  or  threatened  appeals  to  the  last  and  worst  ailment,  the 
duellist's  pistol.  When  the  king's  message  of  the  22nd  of  January  was  taken 
into  consideration  by  the  Commons  at  Westminster,  the  Amendment  to  the 
Address,  moved  by  Mr.  Sheridan,  was  negatived  without  a  division.  To  the 
Address  proposed  in  answer  to  the  royal  speech  at  Dublin,  Mr.  Ponaonby 
moved  an  Amendment,  which  was  carried — after  a  debate  which  continued 
twenty-one  hours — by  a  majority  of  five.  It  was  to  declare  their  intention 
of  maintaining  the  right  of  the  people  of  Ireland  to  a  free  and  independent 
legislature,  resident  within  the  kingdom.  This  was  decisive  as  to  the  imme- 
diate result  in  Ireland  of  the  ministerial  proposition.  But  Mr.  Pitt  was  not 
to  be  deterred  from  advocating  the  measure  in  the  assembly  where  he  reigned 
paramount.  On  the  81st  of  January,  the  king's  message  was  taken  into 
^further  consideration.  Mr.  Pitt  laid  before  the  House  the  general  nature 
and  outline  of  the  plan,  which  in  his  conscience  he  thought  would  tend  in  the 
strongest  manner  to  insure  the  safety  and  happiness  of  both  kingdoms.  If 
the  House  should  -agree  with  him  in  opinion,  he  should  propose,  "  that  its 
determination  should  remain  recorded  as  that  by  which  the  Parliament  of 
Great  Britain  is  ready  to  abide,  leaving  to  the  Legislature  of  Ireland  to  reject 
or  to  adopt  it  hereafter,  upon  a  full  consideration  of  the  subject."  *  yine 
Resolutions  proposed  by  Mr.  Pitt  were  discussed  in  both  Houses  during 
nearly  three  months,  and  then  finally  agreed  to.  On  the  26th  of  April 
both  Houses  attended  the  king  with  their  joint  Address ;  and  his  majesty 
expressed  the  greatest  satisfaction ;  declaring  his  intention  of  embracing  the 
first  favourable  opportunity  of  communicating  to  the  'parliament  of  Ireland 
the  propositions  laid  before  him,  as  the  basis  of  a  settlement  to  be  estab- 
lished by  mutual  consent,  and  founded  on  a  sense  of  mutual  interest  and 
Affection. 

These  were  lofby  words.  The  settlement  ^'  to  be  established  by  mutual 
consent"  was  really  accomplished  by  a  system  of  which  the  ''mutual 
interest  and  affection  "  was  described  by  lord  Comwallis  in  a  letter  of  the 
Sth  of  June :  **  My  occupation  is  now  of  the  most  unpleasant  nature,  nego- 
tiating and  jobbing  with  the  most  corrupt  people  under  heaven.  I  despise 
•and  hate  myself  every  hour  for  engaging  in  such  dirty  work ;  and  am  sup- 
ported only  by  the  reflection,  that  without  a  Union  the  British  empire  must 
be  dissolved."  t    On  the  29th  of  March,  lord  Comwallis  deprecated,  in  a 
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letter  to  the  duke  of  Portland,  the  introduction  of  the  measure  to  the  Irish 
Parliament  until  another  session :  "  I  am  assured  that  the  number  of  parlia- 
mentary conyerta  is  not  by  any  means  as  yet  so  numerous  as  to  render  a 
second  discussion  safe.**     Lord  Comwallis  had  to  work  the  system  of  **  nego- 
tiating and  jobhing,"  by  promising  an  Irish  Peerage,  or  a  lift  in  that  Peerage,, 
or  even  an  English  Peerage,  to  a  crowd  of  eager  competitors  for  honours. 
The  other  specific  for  making  converts  was  not  yet  in  complete  operation. 
Lord  Castlereagh  had  the  plan  in  his  portfolio — ^borough  proprietors  to  be- 
compensated ;  the  primary  and  secondary  interests  in  counties  to  be  com* 
pensated ;   fifty  barristers  in  parliament,  who  always  considered  a  seat  as  the 
road  to  preferment,  to  be  compensated ;  the  purchasers  of  seats  to  be  compen- 
sated ;  individuals  connected  either  by  residence  or  property  with  Dublin,  to 
be  compensated.      *'  Lord  Castlereagh  considered  that  1,500,000/.  would  be 
required  to  effect  all  these  compensations.*'  *    The  sum  actually  paid  to  the 
boroughmongers   alone   was    1,260,000/.      Fifteen   thousand   pounds  were 
allotted  to  each  borough ;    and    "  was  apportioned  amongst   the   yarioua 
patrons.**    The  greater  number  of  these  dealers  in  mock-representation  had 
only  two  boroughs  each.     Ten  distinguished  persons  had  forty-fiye  seats- 
amongst  them.    Lord  Downshire  had  seven  seats ;  lord  Ely  had  six  seats. 
These  patriotic  noblemen  were  fit  patients  for  the  infallible  remedy  for  the 
cure  of  tender  consciences.    In  July,  1799,  Comwallis  writes  to  Dundas, 
''The  language  which  lord  Downshire  has  held  respecting  the  Union  has 
done  great  mischief.    There  cannot  be  a  stronger  argument  for  the  measure 
than  the  overgrown  parliamentary  power  of  five   or  six  of  our  pampered 
boroughmongers^  who  are  become  most  formidable  to  government  by  their 
long  possession  of  the  entire  patronage  of  the  Crown  in  their  respectiva 
districts.'*    There  were  a  few  Tritons  of  the  minnows  to  be  dealt  with,  as 
well  as  these  monsters  of  the  deep.     Of  lord  Castlereagh,  the  noble  author  of 
''  Sketches  of  Statesmen  **  says, ''  The  complaints  made  of  his  Irish  adminis- 
tration were  well  grounded,  as  regarded  the  corruption  of  the  parliament  bv 
which  he  accomplished  the  Union,  though  he  had  certainly  no  direct  hand  in 
the  bribery  practised.**t    Not  till  cabinets  have  been  unlocked  after  sixty 
years  of  secresy,  is  it  safe  to  assert  of  any  politician  that  he  had  not  sought 
the  most  direct  course  to  his  purpose,  in  the  belief  that  the  end  would  justify 
the  means.     On  the  2ad  of  January,  1799,  lord  Castlereagh  wrote  to  Mr. 
Wickham  of  the  English  Treasury,  "Already  we  feel  the  want,  and  indeed 
the  absolute  necessity,  of  the  primum  mobile.    We  cannot  give  that  activity 
to  the  press  which  is  necessary.     We  have  good  materials  amongst  the  young 
barristers,  but  we  cannot  expect  them  to  waste  their  time  and  starve  into  the 
bargain.**     *'  5000/.  in  bank  notes  by  the  first  messenger**  was  a  moderate 
demand.:^    At  the  end  of  the  year  the  duke  of  Portland  was  requested  to 
assist  in  the  same  way,  and  to  the  same  extent.    **  The  advantages  have  been 
important.**  §  The  Irish  Parliament  met  on  the  15th  of  January,  1800.  Some- 
thing more  direct  than  paying  young  barristers  for  leading  artidea  had  become 
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neceBsarj.  Gastlereagh,  on  tbe  27th  of  Februar7,  again  calls  upon  the 
ministering  angel  of  the  Secret  Service  money  to  help  him  in  his  troubles : 
**  I  see  no  prospect  of  converts ;  the  Opposition  are  steady  to  each  other.  I 
hope  we  shall  be  able  to  keep  our  friends  true.  A  few  votes  might  have  a 
very  injurious  effect.  We  require  your  assistance,  and  you  must  be  prepared 
to  enable  us  to  fulfill  the  expectations  which  it  was  impossible  to  avoid  creating 
at  the  moment  of  difficulty .'**  It  had  become  a  contest  of  bribeiy  on  both 
sides.  There  was  an  "  Opposition  stock-purse/'  as  lord  Castlereagh  describes 
the  fund  against  which  he  was  to  struggle  with  the  deeper  purse  at  Whitehall. 
He  writes  to  the  duke  of  Portland  in  this  critical  time,  **  We  have  undoubted 
proofs,  though  not  such  as  we  can  disclose,  that  they  are  enabled  to  offer  as 
high  as  5000/.  for  an  individual  vote,  and  I  lament  to  state  that  there  are 
individuals  remaining  amongst  us  that  are  likely  to  yield  to  this  temptation."t 
But  there  were  other  modes,  to  which  we  have  alluded,  of  strengthening  the 
government  than  the  coarse  gratifications  administered  to  those  who  had  ''  an 
itching  palm."  During  the  administration  of  lord  ComwaUis,  twenty-nine 
Irish  Peerages  were  created ;  of  which  seven  only  were  unconnected  with  the 
question  of  Union.  Six  English  Peerages  were  granted  on  account  of  Irish 
services ;  and  there  were  nineteen  promotions  in  the  Irish  Peerage,  earned  by 
similar  assistance.^ 

At  the  opening  of  the  Irish  Parliament  on  the  15th  of  January,  in  the 
speech  which  the  Lord-Lieutenant  delivered  from  the  throne,  not  a  word  was 
uttered  on  the  subject  of  the  Union.  Lord  Castlereagh  stated  that  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  government  to  make  the  Union  the  subject  of  a  distinct  com- 
munication to  parliament.  A  vacancy  had  occurred  for  the  close  borough  of 
Wicklow.  On  the  day  of  the  mating  of  the  Houses  the  writ  was  delivered 
to  the  Betuming  Officer,  and  Mr.  Orattan  was  returned  before  midnight.  An 
Amendment  upon  the  Address  had  been  debated  through  the  night,  and  before 
it  was  concluded,  at  seven  o'clock  of  the  morning  of  the  16th,  the  new  mem- 
ber for  Wicklow,  who  was  taken  from  a  bed  of  sickness,  was  led  into  the 
House  of  Commons.  Every  member  rose  from  his  seat :  Ghrattan  was  too 
feeble  to  stand.  He  delivered  an  oration  that  appeared  like  the  prophetic  utter- 
ance of  a  dying  man,  having  asked  permission  to  address  the  House  without 
rising.  It  thus  concluded :  ''  The  question  is  not  now  such  as  occupied  you 
of  old — not  old  Poynings,  not  peculation,  not  plunder,  not  an  embargo,  not  a 
Catholic  bill,  not  a  Beform  bill-^it  is  your  being, — ^it  is  more — it  is  your  life 
to  come.'*  The  great  orator  produced  no  permanent  effect.  There  was  a 
majority  of  forty-two  in  favour  of  a  Union,  when  the  House  divided  at  ten 
o*dock  on  that  morning.  On  the  5th  of  Pebruaiy,  lord  Castlereagh  read  a 
message  from  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  communicating  the  Besolutions  of  the 
parliament  of  Oreat  Britain  in  the  previous  year.  The  question  was  debated 
from  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  5th,  to  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  6th.  During  that  time  the  streets  of  Dublin  were  the  scene  of  a  great 
riot,  and  the  peace  of  the  city  was  maintained  only  by  troops  of  cavalry.  The 
bitter  personalities  between  Mr.  Corry,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Insh  Ex« 
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•chequer,  and  Mr.  Grattan,  gave  rise  to  a  duel,  in  which  Mr.  Cony  was 
wounded.  On  the  division  of  the  6th  there  was  a  majoritj  of  forty-thi^  in 
favour  of  the  Union. 

The  great  question  was  virtually  decided,  as  regarded  the  yotea  of  the 
parliament  of  Ireland.  In  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain,  Mr.  Pitt,  on 
the  2nd  of  April,  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  joint 
Addresses  to  the  kiog  of  the  Lords  and  Commons  of  Ireland,  with  Kesolutions 
•containing  the  terms  proposed  by  them  for  an  entire  Union  of  both  king- 
doms. In  the  House  of  Lords,  a  similar  message  was  presented  by  lord 
Orenville.  The  first  article  of  the  proposed  Union  provided  that  the  king- 
doms of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  should,  upon  the  Ist  of  January,  1801,  be 
anited  into  one  kingdom,  by  the  name  of  The  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  The  United  Kingdom  was  to  be  represented  in  one  and 
the  same  parliameift.  In  the  United  Parliament  there  were  to  be  twenty- 
eight  temporal  Peers,  elected  for  life  by  the  Irish  Peerage ;  and  four  spiritoal 
Peers,  taking  their  places  in  rotation.  There  were  to  be  one  hundred  mem- 
bers of  the  Lower  House ;  each  ooimty  returning  two,  as  well  as  the  cities 
ef  Dublin  and  Cork.  The  University  returned  one,  and  thirty-one  boroughs 
<ach  returned  one.  Of  these  boroughs  twenty-three  remained  dose  boroughs, 
till  the  Beform  Bill  of  1831.  Those  of  the  borough  patrons  who  oonld 
return  one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament  had  no  compensation  for 
losing  the  power  of  returning  two  members.  The  Churches  of  England  and 
Ireland  were  to  be  united.  The  proportion  of  Bovenue  to  be  levied  was  fixed 
at  fifteen  for  Great  Britain,  and  two  for  Ireland,  for  the  succeeding  twenty 
years.  Countervailing  duties  upon  imports  to  each  country  were  fixed  by  a 
minute  tariff,  but  some  commercial  restrictions  were  to  be  removed,  in  the 
confidence  that,  with  the  kingdoms  really  and  solidly  united  ^^  to  increase  the 
•commercial  wealth  of  one  country  is  not  to  dimioish  that  of  the  other.'*  On 
the  2Ist  of  April,  when  Mr.  Pitt  explained  the  details  of  the  measure,  Mr. 
Grey  moved  an  Address  to  his  majesty,  **  praying  that  he  will  be  graciously 
pleased  to  direct  his  ministers  to  suspend  all  proceedings  on  the  Irish  Union, 
till  the  sentiments  of  the  people  of  Ireland  on  that  measure  can  be  ascer- 
tained.*' This  motion  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  two  hundred  and  six. 
There  were  other  debates  in  both  Houses.  On  the  8th  of  May  a  joini 
Address  of  the  Lords  and  Commons  to  the  king  was  determined  on,  signifying 
their  approbation  of  the  Besolutions,  and  congratulating  his  majesty  upon  the 
near  prospect  of  the  accomplishment  of  a  worl^  which,  as  the  conunon  £slher 
of  his  people,  he  had  declared  to  be  so  near  his  heart.  In  the  Irish  parliament 
the  subsequent  proceedings  gave  occasion  for  brilliant  displays  of  oratory. 
Grattan  fought  the  battle  to  the  last.  Whatever  we  may  now  think  of  his 
prophecies  of  ruin  to  Ireland, — especially  of  those  which  are  based  upon 
antiquated  notions  of  commercial  protection — ^we  cannot  refuse  our  admiration 
of  an  eloquence  inspired  by  real  patriotism.  On  the  motion  of  the  26th  of 
May,  that  the  Bill  be  committed,  he  thus  concluded  his  speech :  '^  Identifica- 
tion is  a  solid  and  imperial  maxim,  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  freedom, 
necessary  for  that  of  empire ;  but,  without  union  of  hearts — with  a  separate 
government,  and  without  a  separate  Parliament,  identification  is  extinction, 
is  dishonour,  is  conquest — ^not  identification.  Yet  I  do  not  give  up  the 
country.    I  see  her  in  a  swoon,  but  she  is  not  dead-*-though  in  her  tomb  she 
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)ies  helpless  and  motionless,  still  there  is  on  her  lips  a  spirit  of  life,  and  on 
faer  cheek  a  glow  of  beauty : — 

'  ThoQ  art  not  conquer'd ;  beanty^s  ensign  yet 
Is  crimson  in  thy  lips  and  in  thy  cheeks, 
And  death*8  pale  flag  is  not  adyanoed  there.* 

While  a  plank  of  the  vessel  sticks  together,  I  will  not  leave  her.  Let  the 
courtier  present  his  flimsy  sail,  and  carry  the  light  bark  of  his  faith  with 
every  new  breath  of  wind — I  will  remain  anchored  here— with  fidelity  to  the 
fortunes  of  my  country,  faithful  to  her  freedom,  fidthful  to  her  fall."* 

It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  a  deep  sympathy  with  the  great  assertors  of 
Irish  nationality  at  this  eventful  period — ^with  such  as  Orattan,  Fonsonby, 
Flunkett,  Bushe.  The  patriotic  party  of  Ireland  had  not  seen  half  a  century 
of  parliamentary  existence.  It  first  successfully  asserted  itself  in  1753.  In 
thirty  years  after,  it  established  the  legislative  independence  of  the  country, 
under  the  leader  who  now  declared  himself ''  faithful  to  her  fall.'*  But  it  is 
as  impossible  not  to  acknowledge  that  the  Settlement  of  1782  was  a  very  im- 
perfect measure.  "  It  leaves,'*  said  Mr.  Pitt,  **  the  two  countries  with  separate 
and  independent  legislatures,  connected  only  with  this  tie,  that  the  third 
estate  in  both  countries  is  the  same — that  the  executive  government  is  the 
same — that  the  crown  exercises* its  power  of  assenting  to  Irish  Acts  of  Par- 
liament, under  the  Gbeat  Seal  of  Great  Britain,  and  by  the  advice  of  British 
ministers.'*  Mr.  Pitt  then  asked,  whether  this  is  a  sufficient  tie  to  unite  the 
two  countries  in  time  of  peace ;  whether  in  time  of  war  it  is  sufficient  to 
•consolidate  their  strength  against  a  common  enemy ;  to  guard  against  local 
jealousies ;  to  give  to  both  nations  an  increase  of  strength  and  prosperity.f 
But  the  English  minister  gave  very  precise  indications  of  more  especial 
benefits  which  he  anticipated  from  a  Union,  as  regarded  questions  of  con- 
tending sects  or  parties.  "  Until  the  kingdoms  are  united,  any  attempts  to 
make  regulations  here  for  the  internal  state  of  Ireland  must  be  a  violation  of 
her  independence."  He  looked  to  the  dangers  of  Ireland  "  in  the  hostile 
-division  of  its  sects ;  in  the  animosities  existing  between  ancient  settlers  and 
original  inhabitants ;  in  the  ignorance  and  want  of  civilijsation  which  marks 
that  country  more  than  almost  any  other  country  in  Europe.**  He  main- 
tained that  a  complete  Union  was  the  only  remedy :  **  Everyone,  I  say,  who 
reflects  upon  these  cireamstances  most  agree  with  me  in  thinking,  that  there 
is  no  cure  but  in  the  formation  of  a  general  imperial  legislature,  free  alike 
from  terror  and  from  resentment,  removed  from  the  danger  and  agitation, 
uninfluenced  by  the  preji^dices  and  unin flamed  by  the  passions,  of  that 
distracted  country."  { 

The  Union  Bill  passed  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  at  ten  o'clock  on  the 
night  of  the  7th  of  June.  Sir  Jonah  Barrington  describes  the  scene  with 
great  pomp  of  words.  Lord  Castlereagh,  **  tame,  cold-blooded,*'  moving  the 
third  reading ;  the  Speaker,  Foster,  *'  looking  steadily  around  on  the  last 
agony  of  the  expiring  parliament ;"  putting  the  question ''  as  many  as  are  of 
opinion  that  this  Bill  do  pass  say  Aye ;"  and  then,  **  with  an  eye  averted  from 
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the  object  which  be  hated,"  prodaiming,  with  a  aubdued  voice,  "the  AyK 
have  it."  "The  fatal  seuteace  was  nowproDonnced — for  an  inatant  be  atood 
statue-like,  flung  the  Bill  upon  the  table,  and  sunlc  into  his  chair  with  an 
ezhaosted  spirit."*  A  more  sober  narratiTe  relates  that  when  the  Home 
adjourned,  the  Speaker  walked  to  his  own  residence,  followed  by  fortj-tme 
members,  uncovered  and  in  deep  silence;  bowed  to  the  crowd  before  be 
entered  bis  doors;  and  "then  the  whole  assemblage  dispersed,  without 
uttering  a  word."  t  The  Legislative  ITnion  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  mi 
completed  iu  both  parliaments;  and  the  king,  on  closing  the  wnasim  at 
'Westminster  on  the  29tb  of  July,  said,  "  This  great  measure,  on  which  mj 
wishes  have  been  long  earnestly  bent,  I  shall  ever  consider  aa  the  hap|iusl 
event  of  my  reign." 

The  halcyon  time  was  far  distant.  Comwallis  saw  the  danger  that  would 
infallibly  attend  a  continued  attempt  to  govern  Ireland  upon  principle*  of 
exclusion  :  "  Tbia  country  could  not  be  saved  without  the  Union,  but  jdo 
must  not  take  it  for  granted  that  it  will  be  sared  by  it.  Much  care  and 
management  will  be  necessaiy ;  and  if  the  British  government  place  tUr 
soofidence  in  an  Irish  faction,  all  will  be  ruined."^ 
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ragnlata  pnoea — Booapaite'a  oiTil  adniniatntka — Ha  awomn  Ou  itala  of  a  nTeTaign — 
Italy— Bcnapart«  lakaa  tha  eonnand  of  the  arm*— Tha  Oanp^gi—  Battle  of  Haranio — 
Camp^gn  nadcr  Morean  in  Qeimany— Peaoe  of  laneTiUa. 

BoxATABTi  vu  shut  np  in  Egypt.  To  oonqoer  th«  eoimtrj,— to  esta- 
blish a  BOTfiieigiitj  thftt  might  ultiinately  make  him  the  master  of  India, — 
was  a  project  of  romantic  grandeur.  Bnt  its  immediate  lealiiation  had 
become  an  impossibility.  The  battle  of  the  Nile  had  dissipated  some  of 
these  dreams.  Nerertheleas,  on  the  2Sth  of  Jannaiy,  1799,  Bonaparte 
addressed  a  letter  from  Cairo  to  Tippoo  Sultana :  "  Ton  have  been  informed 
of  my  arrJTal  on  the  borders  of  the  Bed  Sea,  with  an  innnmerable  and 
invincible  army,  full  of  the  desire  of  releasing  and  relieving  you  from  the 
iron  yoke  of  £higland."  Within  a  few  months  from  the  date  of  this  letter, 
Tippoo  was  slain  in  the  defence  of  Beringapatam,  and  his  kingdom  of  Mysore 
came  to  an  end. 

Sir  John  Shore,  afterwards  lord  Teigamouth,  sncceeded  earl  Cornwallis 
in  the  government  of  India.  During  his  administration  the  two  sons  of 
Tippoo,  who  had  been  taken  as  hostages  for  the  due  performance  of  their 
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iktlier's  engagements,  were  given  up,  boweyer  doubtful  migbt  Iuito  been  th» 
continued  amity  of  tbe  Sultaun.    In  1798,  lord  Teignmoutb  was  succeeded 
07  lord  Momington,  afterwards  created  marquis  Welleeley.     At  tbe  bead 
of  tbe  Indian  government  was  now  a  man  of  splendid  abilities,  and  of  yigoor 
of  cbaracter  well  fitted  for  action  in  anj  great  crisis.    He  had  a  naond 
adviser,  not  only  in  military  a£[airs,  but  in  political,  in  his  younger  brotber,. 
Artbur  Wellesley,  tben  in  bis  tbirtietb  year,  who  beld  tbe  rank  of  ooloneL 
Tbe  "  Supplementary  Dispatcbes,*'  edited  by  tbe  present  duke  of  WeUington^ 
exbibit  very  strikingly  bow,  at  a  very  early  period  of  his  great  career,  the 
mind  of  tbis  remarkable  man  was  formed  to  embrace  the  largest  views  with 
tbe  closest  attention  to  tbe  most  minute  detail.    From  his  arrival  in  India  aa 
tbe  colonel  of  an  infantry  regiment  in  1797,  to  bis  acceptance  of  a  responsiUe 
command  in  1799,  we  may  trace  tbe  same  qualities  which,  more  tban  any 
otber  man,  fitted  him  for  an  encounter  with  tbe  genius  of  Bonaparte.    Artbnr 
Wellesley's  regiment,  tbe  88rd,  formed  part  of  an  army  assembled  at  Yelkne^ 
in  November,  1798,  under  tbe  command  of  general  Hanis.    Xiord  Mormngton 
bad  endeavoured,  without  e£fect,  to  detach  Tippoo  from  the  dangerous  influence 
of  tbe  agents  of  the  French  government.    Tbe  language  of  the  GK>venunv 
General  was  conciliatoiy,  but  it  was  firm.    ELis  proposal  to  negotiate  was  met 
by  evasions.    Tippoo  continued  to  rely  upon  tbe  assistance  of  the  Frendu 
**  Tbe  providence  of  Ood,  and  tbe  victorious  arms  of  tbe  British  nation,  frus- 
trated bis  vain  hopes,  and  checked  tbe  presumptuous  career  of  the  French  in 
Egypt,  at  tbe  moment  when  be  anxiously  expected  their  arriral  on  the  coast 
of  Malabar."  *    He  rejected  every  pacific  overture.     Gheneral  Harris  accord- 
ingly entered  tbe  Mysore  territory  on  tbe  5tb  of  Marcb,  1799.     The  ally  of 
tbe  Englisb,  tbe  Nizam  of  tbe  Deccan,  sent  a  large  contingent  to  join  the 
army ;  and  tbis  force,  to  which  tbe  83rd  regiment  was  attached,  was  placed 
under  tbe  command  of  colonel  Wellesley. 

Tbe  novelty,  no  less  tban  tbe  magnitude,  of  these  operations,  appears  to 
have  impressed  tbe  young  commander  of  tbe  Nizam's  army  with  a  feeling  of 
wonder  wbich  inexperience  is  not  ashamed  to  display.    The  British  grand 
army  and  tbe  Nizam's  army  marched  in  two  columns  parallel  to  each  other. 
"  Tbe  marcb  of  tbese  two  armies  was  almost  in  tbe  form  of  a  square  or  oblongs 
of  wbich  tbe  front  and  rear  were  formed  of  cavalry,  and  about  two  or  tbiee^ 
miles  in  extent ;  tbe  rigbt  and  left  (owing  to  tbe  immense  space  taken  up  in 
tbe  column  by  field^pieces,  drawn  by  bullocks),  about  six  or  seven  miles.    In 
tbis  square  went  everytbing  belonging  to  the  army.   .....     You  w3l 

have  some  idea  of  what  there  was  in  tbat  space  when  I  state  to  you  tbe 
number  of  bullocks  tbat  I  know  were  in  tbe  public  service.**  These  he  com* 
putes  at  sixty  tbousand.  Tbe  Nizam's  army  bad  twenty-fiye  thousand 
buUocks  loaded  with  grain;  besides  elephants,  camels,  bullocks,  caits, 
belonging  to  individuals,  beyond  all  calculation.  '*  You  m^  bave  some  idea 
of  tbe  tbing  wben  I  tell  you  that,  wben  all  were  together,  there  was  a  mul- 
titude  in  motion  wbich  covered  eighteen  square  miles."  t  The  Bombay  army 
joined  tbese  two  moving  multitudes ;  and  after  several  encounters  with  tbe 
forces  of  Tippoo,  the  united  armies  bad  taken  up  a  position  before  Seringa* 

*  DeeUiatbn  of  tbe  GoTernor-Qenenl  in  Council,  22nd  Febmaiy,  1799. 
f  **6appleiiMntvT7  PispatchM^**  vol.  L  p.  204. 
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patam.  A  series  of  successful  attacks  upon  the  enemy's  posts  enabled  the 
breaching  batteries  to  be  erected  at  a  short  distance  from  the  walls  ;  and  the 
breach  was  sufficiently  complete  for  the  city  to  be  stormed  on  the  4th  of  May. 
It  was  in  the  possession  of  the  besiegers  within  two  hours.  Tippoo  was  killed 
in  one  of  the  gateways.  His  body  was  found  among  five  hundred  others, 
piled  in  a  very  narrow  compass.  Colonel  Wellesley's  letter  to  the  Oovemor-^ 
QeneraL  is  yeiy  characteristic.  "  It  was  impossible  to  expect  that,  after  the 
labour  which  the  troops  had  undergone  in  working  up  to  this  place,  and  the 
various  successes  they  had  had  in  six  different  affairs  with  Tippoo*s  troops,  iik 
all  of  which  they  had  come  to  the  bayonet  with  them,  they  should  not  have' 
looked  to  the  plunder  of  this  place.  Nothing  therefore  can  have  exceeded 
what  was  done  on  the  night  of  the  4th.  ...  I  came  in  to  take  the  command 
on  the  morning  of  the  5th ;  and,  by  the  greatest  exertion,  by  hanging,  flogging, 
&c.,  &c.,  in  the  course  of  that  day,  I  restored  order  among  the  troops,  and  I  hope- 
I  have  gained  the  confidence  of  the  people.'*  *  Colonel  Wellesley  congra-^ 
tulates  his  brother  *'  upon  having  brought  the  war  to  a  most  fortunate  con- 
clusion in  the  course  of  about  two  months,  and  of  having  destroyed  the 
greatest  enemy  the  British  nation  ever  had  in  India,  and  one  whose  powers 
were  most  formidable."  The  territories  of  Tippoo  were  divided  amongst  the 
English,  the  Nizam,  and  a  descendant  of  the  ancient  rajahs  of  Mysore,  who- 
had  been  dispossessed  by  Hyder.  Colonel  Wellesley  was  appointed  governor 
of  Seringapatam ;  and,  during  several  years,  he  was  employed  in  the  orga- 
nization  of  the  dvil  and  military  administration  of  Mysore. 

When  Bonaparte  wrote  to  Tippoo  at  the  end  of  January,  1799,  the  Forte 
had  declared  war  against  France.  Jezzar,  the  pasha  of  Acre,  had  received 
orders  from  the  sultan  to  commence  hostilities  against  the  Prench,  and  he 
had  seized  £1  Arish,  on  the  borders  of  Egypt.  The  war  against  the  invaders- 
of  the  dominions  of  the  sultan  was  to  be  carried  on  with  vigour.  An  army 
was  collecting  in  Syria ;  another  army  was  to  be  landed  at  Alexandria ;  in  the 
spring  they  were  to  operate  in  combination.  Bonaparte  resolved  to  anti- 
cipate these  movements,  by  attacking  the  fortified  places  in  Syria  where 
troops  and  stores  were  being  gathered  together.  He  thought  the  reduction 
of  these  positions  would  be  soon  effected ;  that  he  should  add  the  conquest 
of  Syria  to  that  of  Egypt ;  become  master  of  the  Euphrates  as  he  had  become 
master  of  the  Nile ;  and  then  have  all  the  communications  with  India  open, 
to  him.  On  the  Ist  of  Pebroary,  his  army,  oonnsting  of  about  thirteen  thousand 
men,  entered  the  Desert.  He  had  mounted  one  of  his  regiments  on  fleet 
dromedaries,  each  dromedary  carrying  two  men,  seated  back  to  back.  The 
French  on  the  march  followed  the  course  of  the  Mediterranean.  El  Arish 
surrendered  to  them  on  the  18th  of  February,  and  Gaza  surrendered  on  the 
25th.  On  the  8rd  of  March  they  had  reached  Jaffa,  the  ancient  Joppa. 
This  place  was  defended  by  a  thick  wall,  flanked  with  towers ;  and  contained 
a  garrison  of  more  than  four  thousand  men.  It  was  taken  by  assault ;  and 
for  thirty  hours  was  delivered  over  to  pillage  and  massacre.  Something, 
followed,  more  horrible  even  than  the  ordinary  atrocities  of  warfare.  Several 
thousand  of  the  garrison  were  prisoners.  ^  Bonaparte,"  says  Thiers^ 
*'  deoided  upon  a  terrible  measure,  which  is  the  sole  cruel  act  of  his  Ufev 
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Tnuiapoiied  into  a  barb&rouB  country,  he  bad  isvolontarilj  adopt«d  its 
meflBores.  He  caused  these  prisoners  to  psss  under  tlie  edge  of  tbe  sword."  * 
The  justification  alleged  is,  that  the  French  bad  no  means  of  sending  tbem 
to  I^Tpt ;  thst  tbe  army  was  itself  ia  want  of  rations ;  and  that  to  let  then 
go  firee  would  be  to  increase  the  number  of  their  foes.  Tbe  decision  was  not 
taken  upon  tbe  single  anthoritf  of  Bonaparte.  It  was  debated  for  three 
days  in  councils  of  war;  and  then  the  prisoners  were  marched  out  from  the 
camp  in  parties  to  tbe  sand  bills  around  Jaffa,  and  tbere  put  to  deatb  hj 
volleys  of  musketry,  or  by  tbe  bayonet. 

Before  tbe  French  marched  from  Jaffa,  tbe  plagne  had  made  its  ap- 
pearance. Hospitals  were  established  tbere ;  and  tbe  army  moved  forward  to 
Acre.  JeEzar  bad  resisted  the  eolicitations  of  the  French  to  become  their 
friend  ;  and  had  determined  to  defend  tbe  strong  place  in  which  hg  was  shut 
up.  In  the  gulf  of  Acre  was  sir  Sidney  Smith,  with  two  English  ships  of 
war.  He  had  captured  some  vessels  bringing  along  the  coast  &om  Egipt 
eome  of  tbe  heavy  artillery  of  tbe  French  army ;  and  these  were  landed  (at 


ffiiSMuBT  Smith. 

the  defence  of  Acre.  A  French  emigrant  officer,  colonel  Fhihppeanx,  who 
bad  been  a  fellow-student  with  Bonaparte  in  the  miLtary  school,  co-opavted 
with  sir  Sidney  Smith  in  this  gallant  defence.  A  small  breach  having  beea 
made,  tbe  French  ventured  upon  an  assault  on  tbe  26tb  of  March.  They 
were  arrested  by  a  counterscarp  and  a  fosse.  For  two  months  was  Acre 
vainly  attempted  to  be  taken.  In  April,  an  army  fi^im  Damascus  had  crossed 
the  Jordan  for  the  relief  of  Acre.  Kleber,  mth  a  small  number  of  tnxqw, 
first  encountered  this  force  of  thir^  thousand,  chiefly  cavalry.  He  qiaii^ 
tained  his  ground  until  the  arrival  of  Bonaparte  and  Murat  with  effeetnal 
fud.  The  Mussulmans  were  completely  routed  on  tbe  plain  of  Esdraelon, 
between  Mount  Hermon  and  Mount  Thabor.  Bonaparte  then  hurried  back 
to  Acre.  Tbe  English  and  Turks,  during  the  temporary  SDHpenaion  of 
sasaults,  had  constructed  intrenchments  outside  tbe  town.  In  the  eariy  part 
of  May,  tbe  French  repeatedly  attacked  these  works,  bat  withont 
niocesi.    On  tbe  7th  of  May,  a  Turkish  fleet  with  reinforcementa  appewed 
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in  Bight.  The  place  must  be  stormed  before  the  reinforcements  could  land. 
It  was  stormed  on  the  7tb ;  it  was  stormed  on  the  8th  ;  it  was  stormed  on 
the  10th.  Bonaparte  was  held  at  bay.  On  the  2l8t,  the  camp  before  Acre 
was  broken  up.  On  his  return  march  to  Egypt,  from  Cesarea  to  Jaffa,  the 
whole  country  was  set  on  fire.  The  Turks  and  Arabs  hung  on  the  French 
rear,  and  killed  every  straggler.  The  sick  dropped  on  the  burning  sand, 
unable  to  keep  up  with  their  comrades.  At  Jaffa  the  army  halted.  What 
was  to  be  done  with  the  sick  in  the  hospitals  P  Thiers  gives  one  version  of  a 
story  that  brought  as  much  odium  upon  Bonaparte  as  the  massacre  of  the 
Turkish  prisoners :  "  Bonaparte  said  to  the  physician  Desgenettes,  that  it 
would  be  much  more  humane  to  administer  some  opium  to  them,  than  to 
leave  them  alive.  The  physician  made  this  answer,  'My business  is  to  cure 
and  not  to  kill.'  No  opium  was  administered ;  and  the  fact  only  served  for 
the  propagation  of  an  unworthy  calumny,  now  destroyed."*  A  French 
historian,  Foujoulat,  who  had  travelled  in  Falestine,  does  not  doubt  that 
between  three  and  four  hundred  sick  and  wounded  were  poisoned.  Bonaparte 
himself  denied  to  O'Meara  the  poisoning  even  of  "  a  few  miierahle$f  who 
could  not  recover.*'  But  he  added,  "  Not  that  I  think  it  would  have  been  a 
crime  had  opium  been  given  to  them ;  on  the  contrary,  I  think  it  would 
have  been  a  virtue."  t 

Bonaparte  returned  to  Cairo,  assuming  to  himself  all  the  honours  of  a 
conqueror.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  his  proclamations  to  the 
people  of  Egypt,  or  his  despatches  to  the  French  Directory,  contain  the 
greater  number  of  lies  and  exaggerations  in  reference  to  this  Syrian  cam- 
paign. But  the  misfortunes  of  the  siege  of  Acre  were  redeemed  by  a  great 
victory,  on  the  25th  of  July,  over  a  Turkish  army  which  had  landed  at  the 
peninsula  of  Aboukir.  Bonaparte,  upon  the  news  of  their  landing,  had 
made  a  rapid  march  from  Cairo  to  Alexandria  with  ten  thousand  men ;  and 
the  rout  of  the  Turks,  who  fought  most  bravely,  was  complete. 

After  the  decisive  battle  of  Aboukir,  Bonaparte  became  restless.  His 
communication  with  Europe  had  been  cut  off  for  nearly  a  year.  It  had 
been  an  eventful  year.  The  French  armies  in  Italy  and  in  Germany  had 
sustained  great  reverses,  of  which  he  was  ignorant.  He  had  in  vain  sent 
forth  some  brigs  to  detain  merchant  vessels,  that  he  might  obtain  news  from 
Europe.  He  then  sent  a  flag  of  truce  to  the  Turkish  fleet,  under  the  pretence 
of  negotiating  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  but  with  the  real  intent  that  some 
intelligence  should  be  obtained.  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  says  Thiers,  learning 
that  Bonaparte  was  ignorant  of  the  disasters  of  France,  ''  felt  a  malignant 
pleasure  in  sending  to  him  a  packet  of  all  the  journals."  Bonaparte  passed 
an  entire  night  in  devouring  the  information  contained  in  these  newspapers. 
He  at  once  took  his  determination  to  embark  secretly  for  Europe.  Let  us  take 
a  rapid  glance  at  the  various  events  that  led  this  man  of  decision  to  resolve 
that  '*  the  time  is  out  of  joini^"  and  that  he  alone  was  "  bom  to  set  it  right." 

After  the  separate  treaty  of  Campo  Formio  between  Austria  and  France, 
a  Congress  assembled  at  Badstadt,  to  treat  of  the  complex  subject  of  a  general 
peace,  to  include  all  the  States  of  the  German  empire.    Its  sittings,  which 
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commenced  in  December,  1797,  were  continued  throngh  1798.  At  tlie 
end  of  that  year  a  treaty  of  alliance  between  Gh«at  Britain  and  Bnasia, 
against  France,  was  agreed  upon ;  and  the  emperor  Francis  and  the  emperor 
Paul  were  drawing  together  in  a  determination  to  unite  their  forces  in  a 
common  endeavour  to  resist  the  growing  power  of  the  ambitioiiB  Bepnblic. 
Naples  and  Sardinia  had  declared  war  against  France.  At  tbe  beginning  of 
January,  1799,  the  king  of  Naples  had  fled  firom  his  capital  to  Palermo ;  ihe 
French  general  Ghampionnet  had  entered  the  city ;  proclaimed  the  aboHtion 
of  royalty ;  and  the  kingdom  of  Naples  was  henceforth  to  be  the  Parihe- 
nopeian  Bepublic.  A  Bussian  army  of  sixty  thousand  men,  conunanded  by 
Suwaroff,  arrived  in  Moravia  in  December ;  and  were  welcomed  by  ilie 
emperor  of  Germany  with  unmistakeable  demonstrations.  The  Frend  pleni- 
potentiaries at  Badstadt  demanded  that  the  Diet  of  the  Empire  should 
oppose  the  entrance  of  the  Bussian  army  upon  Gknhanic  territory.  The 
answer  being  unsatisfactory,  Ehrenbreitstein,  which  had  been  long  hlodaded 
by  the  French,  was  besieged,  and  the  fortress  capitulated  in  January.  The 
French  were  now  masters  of  both  banks  of  the  Bhine.  Jourdan  crossed  tiis 
river  into  Suabia;  the  Directory  dedared  war  against  Anstria;  Jourdin 
advanced  to  the  Danube;  was  encountered  by  the  archdoke  Charles,  and 
driven  back  over  the  Bhine  in  April.  When  Switzerland  was  inraded  hj  the 
French  in  1798,  the  Ghrisons  stood  aloof.  They  were  now  assaulted  by  ihe 
French ;  but  the  Austrians  came  from  the  Tyrol  to  their  aid,  and  drove  the 
invaders  from  their  territory.  Switzerland  now  became  the  seat  of  war,  and 
Massena  stood  upon  the  defensive  at  Zurich.  At  the  dose  of  March  tiie 
Austrian  and  French  armies  were  actively  engaged  in  Italy.  The  Frendi 
were  driven  beyond  the  Mincio.  The  ability  of  Moreau  could  not  enable  him 
to  make  a  stand  against  the  determination  of  the  old  Austrian  general  Melss. 
On  the  I8th  of  April,  Suwaroff  joined  the  Austrians  with  fifty  thousand 
Bussians,  and  this  famous  slaughterer  of  Turks  and  Poles  took  the  command 
of  the  combined  armies.  The  battle  of  Cassano,  on  the  27th  of  April,  was 
decisive  of  the  fate  of  the  Cisalpine  Bepublic.  The  battle  of  the  Trebbia 
ensued,  in  which,  after  three  days  of  desperate  conflict,  Suwaroff  defeated 
Macdonald  and  Victor,  who  retreated  over  the  Apennines.  The  attempted 
junction  of  the  two  armies  of  Italy  resulted  in  the  defeats  of  the 
two  commanders,  Moreau  and  Macdonald.  In  three  months  the  great 
campaigns  of  Bonaparte  thus  appeared  to  have  been  prodactiTe  only  of 
fleeting  triumphs.  Boyalty  was  restored  at  Naples  by  cardinal  Buffo^  with 
English  assistance;  and,  painful  to  record,  the  bad  faith  and  miaenUs 
vengeance  of  the  corrupt  and  despotic  court  upon  the  patriotic  party  foond 
a  supporter  in  the  greatest  of  British  admirals.  Such  was  the  posture  of 
European  aflairs  when  Oeorge  m.  closed  the  Session  of  Esrliament  on  the 
12th  of  July,  and  said,  '<  It  is  impossible  to  compare  the  events  of  the  present 
year  with  the  state  and  prospects  of  Europe  at  the  distance  of  bi^  a  few 
months,  without  acknowledging,  in  humble  thankfulness,  the  visible  inter- 
position of  Divine  Providence,  in  averting  those  dangers  which  so  long 
threatened  the  overthrow  of  all  the  establishments  of  the  civiliaed  woiid.'* 
Such  were  the  confident  expectations  of  the  parties  to  the  Second  Coalitioa 
against  France,  concluded  on  the  22nd  of  June,  between  Ghreat  Britain,  the 
emperor  of  Germany,  the  emperor  of  Bussia,  some  of  the  Gtennaa  winat 
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States,  Naples,  Portugal,  Turkey,  and  Barbarj.  Prance  herself  was  exposed 
to  a  great^  danger  than  that  of  external  foes.  Her  executiye  government 
was  weak  and  unpopular.  The  people  were  oppressed  by  taxes ;  and  more 
-oppressed  by  the  Oonscription,  by  which  every  Prenchman,  from  the  age  of 
twenty  to  forty-five,  was  liable  to  be  chosen  by  lot  for  military  service.  Such 
was  the  news  that  sir  Sidney  Smith  might  have  placed  before  Bonaparte  on 
ihe  banks  of  the  Nile.  The  intelligence  of  the  journals,  it  is  believed,  was 
•confirmed  by  a  private  communication  from  his  brothers  Lucien  and  Joseph ; 
which  had  reached  him  by  a  faithful  messenger,  in  spite  of  the  vigilance  of 
the  English  cruisers. 

On  the  24th  of  August,  Bonaparte  embarked  at  Alexandria,  accompanied 
by  seven  of  his  generals.  Two  frigates  and  two  smaller  vessels  had  been  got 
xeady,  by  his  orders,  for  this  perilous  adventure.  This  was  not,  says  Thiers, 
a  desertion ;  ^  for  he  Mt  a  victorious  army  to  brave  dangers  of  eveiy  kind, 
and,  most  horrible  of  all,  the  danger  of  being  carried  in  fetters  to  London." 
Bonaparte  was  himself  very  calm  amidst  these  dangers.  He  possibly  did  not 
imagine  that  Pitt  would  carry  him  about  in  an  iron  cage,  like  another  Bajazet, 
•even  if  he  were  captured  by  an  English  fleet.  It  was  the  9th  of  October 
when  he  landed  at  Pr6jus.  The  people  ought  to  have  opposed  his  landing  aa 
a  violation  of  the  Quarantine  laws,  but  they  said,  *'  Better  the  plague  than 
the  Austrians."  The  Austrians  were  close  at  hand.  They  occupied  all  the 
mountainous  passes  which  separate  Prance  from  Italy.  After  the  great 
victory  of  the  Austro-Bussian  army  at  Novi,  in  August — ^which  victory  was 
«ucceeded  by  other  triumphs — ^the  Prench  were  expelled  from  the  land  which 
Bonaparte  had  conquered  and  revolutionized.  That  het  should  have  been 
received  in  Provence  as  the  man  whose  advent  would  be  the  safety  of  Prance  was 
a  natural  and  reasonable  confidence.  On  the  I6th  of  October,  Bonaparte  was 
in  Paris.  Prom  his  old  house  in  la  rue  Chantereine  he  proceeded  immediately 
to  the  Luxembourg,  the  palace  of  the  Directory.  He  told  the  members  that 
having  become  apprised  of  the  disasters  of  Prance  he  had  come  to  defend  the 
<;ountry.  But  he  was  to  them  an  object  of  suspicion  and  of  fear.  Bemadotte, 
it  is  said,  counselled  the  arrest  of  Bonaparte  for  desertion;  and  Barras 
replied, ''  We  are  not  strong  enough  for  that."  The  Directory  consisted  of 
Barras,  Si^yes,  Duces,  and  two  obscure  republicans,  Moulins  and  Gohi^. 
They  were  divided  in  their  policy  as  to  abiding  by  the  existing  Constitution, 
which  some  wished  to  modify  and  some  to  overturn.  Bonaparte  came  as  a 
new  power  to  mould  or  to  awe  conflicting  opinions,  whether  of  the  Directors 
or  of  the  Legislative  bodies,  into  a  shape  favourable  to  his  own  ambition. 
He  attached  himself  to  the  party  of  Si^es  and  Duces.  Barras  preserved  a 
sort  of  neutrality.  Bonaparte  had  two  able  counsellors  to  assist  him  in  any 
intrigue  for  the  transfer  of  power  to  new  hands — Talleyrand  and  Pouchy.  Th& 
majority  of  the  Council  of  Pive  Hundred,  with  Bemadotte,  were  against  any 
project  for  organic  change.  Three  weeks  of  intrigue  ended  in  placing  Prance 
under  a  Dictatorship — ^three  weeks  of  plots,  which  Bourienne,  Bonaparte's 
secretary,  says,  ''were  accompanied  by  so  much  trickery,  falsehood,  and 
treachery,  that  for  the  honour  of  human  nature  it  is  desirable  to  hide  them 
under  a  veiL"  The  preparations  of  the  conspirators  were  at  length  com« 
plete.  The  Council  of  Ancients  possessed  an  authority,  under  the  Con« 
stitutum,  ton  determining  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  Legislative  body.    A 
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packed  number  assembled  priratelj  on  tbe  9tb  of  Noyember  (18ih  Bmmaire), 
and  decreed  tbat  tbe  sitting  sbonld  be  beld  tbe  following  daj  at  tbe  palace 
of  St.  Clond.  Bonaparte  was  cbarged  witb  tbe  execution  of  tbis  decree ;  and  all 
tbe  troops  of  tbe  line  and  tbe  National  Ghiard  were  placed  under  his  orders. 
He  yery  quickly  availed  bimself  of  bis  power,  by  stationiiig  troops  at  tbe 
Tnileries,  at  tbe  Luxembourg,  at  St.  Cloud,  under  tbe  command  of  bis  trusty 
generals;    and  by  assigning  to  otber  cbosen  lieutenants   positions  wbere 
military  force  migbt  put  down  all  opposition  tbat  migbt  be  excited  by  tbose 
wbose  reign  was  coming  to  a  close.    Barras,  Moulins,  and  Gh>bife  were  left 
to  their  own  reflections  in  tbe  Luxembourg,  wbilst  tbeir  servant  was  tbus 
preparing  to  become  tbeir  master.    Tbe  Council  of  Five  Hundred  met  on  tbe 
9th  of  November,  only  to  bear  tbe  decree  which  suspended  their  sitting  on 
that  day,  and  which  ordered  their  assembling  on  the  next  day  at  St.  CkmdL 
At  one  o'clock  on  tbe  afternoon  of  tbe  10th,  tbe  Council  of  Ancients  and  tiie 
Council  of  Five  Hundred  there  assembled,  surrounded  by  troops.    Bonapsrte 
came  in  bis  carriage,  witb  a  numerous  escort.    Si^yes  and  Dacca  were  also 
there  to  confer  witb  him.     The  Ancients  were  told  tbat  the  Directors  bid 
resigned,  and  it  was  proposed  to  replace  them  according  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Constitution.    Barras  bad  indeed  resigned,  by  getting  away  £rom  Paris  in 
hot  haste.    Moulins  and  GK>hi^r  were  prisoners  in  tbe  Luxembooig.    It  was 
a  critical  moment.    Bonaparte  came  into  tbe  Assembly ;  and,  accordiug  to 
the  historical  authorities  of  the  Bevolution,  harangued  with  visible  emotioa 
but  witb  great  effect.    The  speeches  which  the  historians  put  into  his  mouth 
differ  very  considerably ;  and  well  they  may  differ,  says  Bonrienne,  who  was 
present, ''  for  be  made  no  speech,  but  delivered  a  series  of  rambling,  uncon- 
nected sentences,  and    conifused   replies   to    the    President's    questions." 
Bertbier  and  Bonrienne  were  glad  to  get  him  away  from  the  wearied  and 
impatient  Assembly.    At  tbe  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  to  which  Bonaparte 
then  repaired,  there  were  fewer  words  but  more  action.    He  entered  the  wing 
of  the  palace  where  they  were  sitting,  followed  by  grenadiers.     Fnrions  cries 
assailed  him  of  ''  Down  witb  tbe  tyrant — ^Down  with  tbe  dictator — GK>  oat— 
Go  out.*'      His  soldiers  surrounded  him,  as  be  made  for  the  door.     He 
mounted  bis  horse  when  be  escaped  from  what  be  represented  as  a  danger  to 
his  person,  and  told  bis  troops  that  an  attempt  bad  been  made  to  afmafminstft 
him.    <'  Vive  Bonaparte  '*  was  tbe  re-assuring  cry.    Within  there  was  now  s 
greater  danger  than  tbe  imaginary  daggers  of  the  irritated  members  of  the 
Five  Hundred.    His  brother  Luden  was  the  President ;  and  he  was  called 
upon  to  declare  Napoleon,  ''borslaloi" — those  terrible  words  which  bad 
sent  Bobespierre  and  many  another  revolutionary  tyrant  to  the   scafMd. 
Lucien  refused  to  put  tbe  question,  and  implored  them  to  bear  his  brothsc 
By  direction  of  Napoleon,  grenadiers  again  entered  the  ball ;  seized  Laden, 
and  carried  him  forth.    The  two  mounted  tbeir  horses ;  Lucien  harangoed 
tbe  troops ;  told  them  that  assassins  were  overwhelming  tbe  majority ;  that 
he  and  bis  brother  would  swear  to  be  faithful  to  Liberty.     The  soldiers 
hesitated  at  tbe  proposal  to  expel  the  Five  Hundred  from  their  l^^TI ;  but 
Luden  exclaimed  "  I  swear  tbat  I  will  stab  my  own  brother  to  the  heart  if 
he  ever  attempt  anything  against  tbe  liberties  of  France.*'    Again  the  soldiers 
shouted ''  Vive  Bonaparte."    Murat  and  Leclerc  then  put  themaelTes  at  the 
bead  of  a  battalion*  led  them  to  tbe  door  of  tbe  AssemUyj;  drowned  the 
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outories  of  the  members  by  the  be&t  of  drama ;  uid  cleared  the  hall  by  that 
irreBiBtible  power  which  AUrabean  declared  abonld  alone  diaperse  the  Tiera 
Etat — "  We  wiD  only  quit  by  the  power  of  the  bayonet."  •  Night  came  on. 
liQcien  collected  aome  thir^  members  of  the  fire  Hundred,  who  passed 
decreea,  in  the  name  of  that  body,  to  the  effect  that  tiio  Directory  existed  no 
longer ;  that  sixty  persons  were  no  longer  repreeentatires ;  and  that  a 
ProTisional  Executive  Commission  should  he  formed  of  three  membem,  who 


ahonld  be  styled  Consuls — Siiyes,  Ducob,  and  Napoleon  £onaparte,  being 
named  to  that  office.  The  Council  of  Ancients  concurred  in  the  decrees. 
The  three  colleagues  immediately  took  the  oatbs  to  be  faithful  to  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people,  to  the  ^Republic,  to  Liberty  and  Equality,  and  to 
the  repreoentative  system.  The  Bepnblic  on  that  night  really  came  to  an  end. 
Whilst  these  events  were  takiiig  place  in  Paris;  whilst  the  supreme 
power  was  passing  into  the  hands  of  a  great  soldier, — a  man  of  indomitable 
«neigy,  gattkering  around  him  all  the  civil  and  military  talent  of  his  country, 
-without  respect  to  the  claims  of  birth,  and  despiaiiig  the  routine  which  placed 
authority  in  the  hands  of  the  incapable — the  BritiBh  administration,  rarely 
departing  from  its  almost  slavish  dependence  upon  royal  command  or  parlia- 
mentary influence,  had  sent  a  powerful  force  for  the  deliverance  of  Holland, 
organised  upon  the  old  principles  of  fkvouritism.  Other  men  than  equerries 
at  Windsor  anticipated  the  result ;  when  "  unformed  regiments  were  hurried 
on  immediate  service ;"  and  brigades  were  mode  up  "for  the  amusement  ot 
young  Princes  and  of  foolish  and  inexperienoed  Qenerala."  t  The  "  young 
princes  "  likely  to  be  employed  were  the  dukes  of  Tork,  Cumberland,  and 
Gloucester.  The  duke  of  Tork  was  the  only  prince  of  the  three  who  went 
to  Holland  for  his  "  amusement."  A  British  army  was  assembled  on  the 
coast  of  Kent.  A  general,  neither  foolish  nor  inexperienced,  Sir  Balph  Aber- 
cromby,  sailed  on  the  12th  of  August,  with  a  first  detachment  of  twelve 

*  AuU,  p.  lev.  t  CarawaUis— "  CanwpaDdenca,"  vot.  l!i.  p.  128. 
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thousand  men ;  and  he  was  to  be  joined  hj  a  Bossian  contingent  of  aeyenteen 
thousand  men,  paid  bj  England,  for  the  conyeyance  of  which  foirce  to  Holland 
a  squadron  had  been  sent  forth  in  July.  All  went  well  for  a  time.  Aber- 
crombj  eflbcted  a  landing  at  the  Helder,  supported  by  the  fire  firom  the  fleet  ^ 
and  the  troops  were  all  disembarked  on  the  27th«  after  a  feeble  resistance. 
The  fort  of  the  Helder,  which  commanded  the  entrance  of  the  Texel,  was  taken 
possession  of ;  and  the  English  fleet  entered,  and  summoned  the  I>utch  fleet 
to  surrender.  There  was  no  battle ;  for  the  Dutch  seamen  were  in  a  state  of 
insubordination,  and  thus  eight  sail  of  the  line  and  serenteen  frigates  fell 
into  our  hands.  The  ships  were  sent  to  England,  our  sailors  murmuring  that 
they  had  not  been  taken  as  prizes  in  fair  fight ;  and  public  opinion  com- 
plaining that  we  had  turned  a  mutiny  to  our  own  advantage  when  we  had  so^ 
recently  been  placed  in  extreme  danger  by  a  mutiny  in  our  own  flleet.  Abe> 
cromby,  with  his  small  force,  maintained  a  defensive  position ;  and  on  the  10th 
of  September  repulsed  a  fierce  attack  of  twenty-four  thousand  French  and 
Dutch  under  general  Yandamme.  The  Bussian  contingent,  with  an  addi- 
tional force  of  seven  thousand  British,  now  arrived.  But  there  came  with 
them  a  commander-in-chief  who  was  to  supersede  Abercrombj.  The  duke 
of  York  took  the  command  of  the  united  British  and  Bussian  arm  j  of  thirty- 
six  thousand  men.  l^iis  was  indeed  to  make  war  upon  a  large  scale,  as  fir 
as  numbers  were  concerned.  The  expedition  to  Holland  was  the  greatest 
attempt  of  the  British  government  since  the  beginning  of  the  contest  with 
Prance.  One  thing  was  wanted — ^a  General  fit  to  command.  The  duke  of  Fork 
was  not  without  experience  in  military  matters ;  he  was  personallj  brave  -, 
but  what  he  had  done  before  as  the  leader  of  an  army  was  no  warranty  for 
his  fitness  for  this  high  responsibility.  On  the  19th  of  September  it  was 
determined  to  attack  the  enemy  in  four  columns,  the  ground  being  of  a  nature 
to  prevent  a  concentrated  operation.  The  Bussian  column  under  general 
Hermann  was  routed.  On  the  centre  and  left,  where  the  duke  of  York  was 
present,  general  Dundas  and  general  Pulteney  were  defeating  the  enemy 
But  the  duke,  hearing  of  the  disaster  of  Hermann,  instantly  changed  a  plan 
which  was  leading  to  victory,  and  marched  to  the  assistance  of  the  broken 
liussians.  The  duke  was  himself  then  compelled  to  retreat ;  and  ihe  day 
presented  the  usual  consequences  of  bravery  without  judgment.  On  the 
2nd  of  October  another  battle  was  fought,  in  which  the  right  and  centre  of 
the  British  and  Bussians  were  partially  successful,  but  where  the  want  of 
combination  prevented  any  real  advantage.  Time  was  precious.  The 
republicans  were  gathering  in  great  force ;  and  some  strong  place  must  be 
obtained,  through  the  possession  of  which  supplies  from  the  interior  of  the 
country  could  alone  be  insured.  The  army  could  not  remain  to  starve  in  the 
narrow  corner  on  which  they  were  encamped,  amidst  dykes  and  causeys,  on 
swampy  ground  now  saturated  with  autumnal  rains.  Haarlem  must  be 
taken.  The  Erench,  posted  on  a  narrow  isthmus  by  which  it  was  necessary 
to  approach  Haarlem,  were  ready  to  contest  the  passage.  On  the  6th  of 
October  a  battle  was  fought  during  the  whole  day,  with  equal  bravery  and 
equal  loss.  But  the  duke  of  York  was  no  nigher  the  possession  of  Haarlem. 
The  French  were  reinforced;  the  duke  of  York  retired.  Dangers  were 
thickening  around  him.  His  great  army  was  reduced  to  twenty  thousand 
men,  by  sickness  as  much  as  by  battle.    He  had  provision  only  for  eleven 
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days.  He  proposed  a  saspension  of  arms  to  general  Brone,  the  Prench 
commander,  preparatory  to  the  evacuation  of  Holland  by  the  British  and 
BuBsians.  The  only  point  gained  in  this  convention  was  that  the  Dutch 
fleet  was  to  be  retained.  He  bought  the  permission  to  go  home  in  safety, 
upon  the  condition  that  eight  thousand  French  and  Dutch  seamen,  prisoners 
of  war  in  England,  should  be  given  up  to  the  French  government.  The 
troops  quitted  Holland  on  the  80th  of  November.  Loud  were  the  murmurs 
at  home.  The  people  were  thankful  that  a  navy  remained  to  them  in  which 
command  did  not  wholly  go  ''by  favour  and  affection."  Some  were  glad 
that  the  ending  of  the  expedition  was  no  worse.  "  The  armistice  in  Holland," 
wrote  Comwallis,  "although  it  is  not,  perhaps,  the  most  brilliant  way 
of  getting  out  of  the  scrape,  has  relieved  my  mind  from  much  anxiety,  and 
has  insured  to  u^  some  army,  if  we  are  not  bent  upon  throwing  it  away."  * 

When  Bonaparte  and  his  two  colleagues  had  taken  possession  of  the 
Luxembourg  on  the  11th  of  November,  he  had  no  precedence.  Each  Consul 
was  in  his  turn  to  act  as  president.  There  was  much  to  be  accomplished 
before  Bonaparte  could  be  installed  in  that  almost  absolute  power  to  which  all 
his  movements  were  tending.  A  new  Oonstitution  was  to  be  made.  Com- 
missions were  appointed  to  square  and  dovetail  the  work  into  shape. 
Siiyes  had  his  plan  ready.  The  details  were  to  be  debated  between  the  Con- 
suls and  the  commissioners.  The  aptitude  of  Bonaparte  for  power;  his 
sagacity ;  his  quickness  of  observation, — turned  every  discussion  to  his  own 
prospective  advantage.  By  the  24th  of  December,  the  Constitution  was 
completed  and  published.  The  Executive  authority  was  to  consist  of  three 
Consuls,  Bonaparte  being  First  Consul  for  ten  years.  This  Executive  was  to 
propose  the  laws.  The  Legislative  authority  was  a  Tribunate,  to  discuss  the 
projects  of  laws,  and  approve  or  reject  them ;  a  Legislative  body  of  three 
hundred  members,  to  vote  upon  the  laws  proposed  by  the  Tribunate,  without 
the  right  of  discussion ;  and  a  Senate,  of  eighty  members,  who  were  to  sit  in 
secret.  It  was  a  mock  Legislature,  to  strengthen  the  Executive.  All  these 
classes  of  legislators  were  to  be  paid.  The  three  Consuls  were  to  have  an 
allowance,  the  first  Consul  receiving  500,000  francs  a-year ;  each  of  the  others 
three-tenths  of  that  sum.  Cambac^r^  and  Lebrun  were  associated  with  Bo- 
naparte in  the  consular  office ;  but  the  real  power  was  in  his  hands  alone.  The 
Constitution  was  accepted  by  the  votes  of  the  people,  three  millions  having 
registered  their  approval.  Their  votes  were  doubtless  influenced  by  the 
agents  of  the  government.  But  it  is  clear  that  the  people  were  tired  of 
anarchy ;  had  no  confidence  in  a  Directory  and  Councils  of  Ancients  and 
Five  Hundred ;  cared  little  about  Liberty ;  and  had  a  profound  admiratitm 
for  military  glory. 

When  the  British  Parliament  met  on  the  22nd  of  January,  1800,  after  an 
a^oumment  in  October,  a  royal  message  was  presented,  the  chief  purport 
of  which  was  to  lay  before  the  two  Houses  ''copies  of  communications 
recently  received  from  the  enemy,  and  of  the  answers  which  have  been 
returned  thereto  by  his  majesty's  command."  The  commuuicationB  "  received 
from  the  enemy"  were  a  brief  note  from  Talleyrand,  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs  in  France,  to  lord  Grenville,  enclosing  a  letter  from  the  First  Consul 
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to  the  King  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.    This  letter^  dated  5tii  Nivoae,*  ii 
too  interesting,  aa  well  aa  too  laconic,  to  be  abridged : 

''  Called  by  the  wishes  of  the  French  nation  to  occupy  the  first  nLagisiracy 
of  the  republic,  I  think  it  proper,  on  entering  into  office,  to  make  a  direct 
commnnication  of  it  to  your  majesty. 

"  The  war,  which  for  eight  years  has  ravaged  the  four  quarters  of  the 
world,  must  it  be  eternal  P  Are  there  no  means  of  coming  to  an  under- 
standijig  ? 

''  How  can  the  two  most  enlightened  nations  of  Europe,  powerful  and 
strong  beyond  what  their  safety  and  independence  require,  aacrifioe  to  idess 
of  vain  greatness  the  benefits  of  commerce,  internal  prosperity,  and  the  hap- 
piness of  families  P  How  is  it  that  they  do  not  feel  that  peace  is  of  the  fiik 
necessity,  as  well  as  of  the  first  glory  P 

«  These  sentiments  cannot  be  foreign  to  the  heart  of  your  majesty,  who 
reigns  over  a  free  nation,  and  with  the  sole  view  of  rendering  it  happy. 

**  Your  majesty  will  only  see  in  this  OTerture  my  sincere  desire  to  contri- 
bute efficaciously,  for  the  second  time,  to  a  general  pacification,  by  a  step 
speedy,  entirely  of  confidence,  and  disengaged  from  those  fonns  which,  neces- 
sary perhaps  to  disguise  the  dependence  of  weak  states,  prove  only,  in  tiioso 
which  are  strong,  the  mutual  desire  of  deceiving  each  other. 

"  France  and  England,  by  the  abuse  of  their  strength,  may  still  for  a  long 
time,  for  the  misfortune  of  all  nations,  retard  the  period  of  their  being 
exhausted.  But  I  will  venture  to  say  it,  the  fiite  of  all  civiliieed  nations  is 
attached  to  the  termination  of  a  war  which  involves  the  whole  world." 

Lord  Grenville  wrote  on  the  4th  of  January  to  Talleyrand,  saying  tiiat 
his  majesty,  **  seeing  no  reason  to  depart  from  those  forms  which  have  long 
been  e^blished  in  Europe  for  transacting  business  with  foreign  states,"  had 
directed  him  to  return  an  official  answer,  which  he  enclosed.  This  answer 
breathed  no  spirit  but  that  of  determined  hostility.  Becapitulating  the 
charges  so  often  made  against  France,  that  she  desired  'Hhe  extermina- 
tion of  all  established  governments*' — ^that  ''the  most  solemn  treaties 
have  only  prepared  the  way  for  fresh  aggression" — ^his  majesty  could 
not  ''  place  his  reliance  on  the  mere  renewal  of  general  professions  of  pacifie 
dispositions."  He  required  to  be  convinced  "  that,  after  the  experience  of  so 
many  years  of  crimes  and  miseries,  better  principles  have  ultimately  prevailed 
in  France."  The  conviction  of  such  a  change  could  only  result  from  expe- 
rience. ''  The  best  and  most  natural  pledge  of  its  reality  and  permanence 
would  be  the  restoration  of  that  line  of  princes  which,  for  so  many  centuries, 
maintained  the  French  nation  in  prosperity  at  home,  and  in  consideration 
and  respect  abroad."  Nevertheless,  "  his  majesty  makes  no  claim  to  prescribe 
to  France  what  shall  be  the  form  of  her  government."  As  there  existed  **  no 
sufficient  evidence  of  the  principles  by  which  the  new  government  will  be 
directed, — ^no  reasonable  groimd  by  which  to  judge  of  its  stability,"  to  perse- 
vere in  *'  a  just  and  defensive  war"  was  the  only  course  which  his  majesty 
could  at  present  pursue. 

It  was  eighteen  days  after  this  answer  was  written  that  the  correspond 
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dence  was  laid  before  Parliament.  The  letter  of  Bonaparte,  and  the  answer, 
were,  however,  no  secret.  On  the  Ist  of  January,  Grenyille  sent  a  copy  of 
the  letter  to  his  brother,  as  '*  a  curiosity  " — ''  I  need  not  tell  you  that  we 
shall  say,  no."  On  the  3rd,  he  describes  his  answer,  of  which,  he  says,  we 
have  not  hands  enough  to  make  sufficient  copies.  On  the  16th  he  writes, 
''  His  Corsican  Majesty's  letters  will  be  out  on  Monday."  *  It  is  not  difficult 
to  see  that  a  haughty  contempt  for  the  attainment  of  almost  regal  power  by 
B  plebeian,  was  at  the  root  of  that  fierce  indignation  which  the  British  govern- 
ment had  never  evinced  when  they  twice  negotiated  for  peace  with  the 
Directory.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  Pitt  could  have  sanctioned  such 
a  letter  as  Ghrenville's.  Tet  on  the  4th  he  wrote  to  Addington,  ''  We  have 
felt  no  difficulty  in  declining  all  negotiation  under  the  present  circumstances ; 
and  have  drawn  our  answer  as  a  sort  of  manifesto  both  for  Prance  and  Eng- 
land, bringing  forward  the  topics  which  seem  most  likely  to  promote  the 
cause  of  royalty,  in  preference  to  this  new,  and  certainly  not  1^  absolute, 
government."  f  Jjord  Ghrenville  found  in  Talleyrand  one  who  saw  the  weak 
points  of  the  "  manifesto  "  at  a  glance,  and  exposed  them  with  an  irresistible 
logic.  Inhisrejoinderof  the  14th  of  January  there  is  this  passage:  ^'ThePirst 
Consul  of  the  Prench  Bepublio  would  not  doubt  that  his  Britannic  Majesty 
recognised  the  right  of  nations  to  choose  the  form  of  their  government,  since 
it  is  from  the  exercise  of  this  right  that  he  holds  his  crown.  But  he  has  been 
unable  to  comprehend  how  to  this  fundamental  principle,  upon  which  rests 
the  existence  of  political  societies,  the  minister  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  could 
annex  insinuations  which  tend  to  an  interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
the  Bepublic,  and  which  are  not  less  injurious  to  the  Prench  nation,  and  to 
its  government,  than  it  would  be  to  England  and  to  his  Majesty,  if  a  sort  of 
invitation  were  held  out  in  favour  of  that  republican  government  of  which 
England  adopted  the  forms  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  or  an  exhortation 
to  recall  to  the  throne  that  fiEunily  whom  their  birth  had  placed  there,  and 
whom  a  revolution  compelled  to  descend  from  it."  Statesmen  thinking  and 
acting  with  Mr.  Pitt  could  not  approve  of  lord  Qrenville*s  letter.  It  is  ''  too 
caustic  and  opprobrious,"  said  Addington — "  it  has  not  quite  enough  of  the 
character  of  moderation."  X  Wilberforce  writes,  "  I  must  say  I  was  shocked 
at  lord  Grenville's  letter ;  for  though  our  government  might  feel  adverse  to 
any  measure  which  might  appear  to  give  the  stamp  of  our  authority  to 
Bonaparte's  new  dignity,  yet  I  must  say  that,  unless  they  have  some  better 
reason  than  I  fear  they  possess  for  believing  that  he  is  likely  to  be  hurled 
from  his  throne,  it  seems  a  desperate  game  to  play — to  offend,  and  insult,  and 
thereby  irritate,  this  vain  man  beyond  the  hope  of  forgiveness."  §  Com- 
wallis,  six  months  after,  designated  Qrenville's  letter  as  **  haughty  and  most 
unwise." — "  The  unprovoked  insolence  of  lord  Qrenville's  letter  has  placed 
us  in  a  state  of  such  embarrassment,  that  I  must  confess  I  have  hurdly  a 
hope  that  we  can  extricate  ourselves."  ||  Bonaparte  had  written  a  con- 
ciliatory letter  to  the  emperor  of  Austria,  which  also  had  been  treated  with 
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contempt.     The  consequence  was,  Marenga      The   correspofndence  vith 
France  afi;ain  roused  Fox  into  political  actirit j.    He  wrote  in  January,  "  Mj 
letters  tell  me  what  I  can  scarce  credit,  that  the  ministers  have  given  a  fli^ 
refusal  to  the  great  Consul's  proposition  to  treat.    Surelj  thej  must  be  quite 
mad."  *    Fox  again  appeared  in  his  place  in  Parliament ;  made  one  of  his 
greatest  speeches,  which  was  a  reply  to  an  equally  grand  oratorical  display  bj 
Pitt ;  and  was  in  a  minority  of  64  to  265.     In  the  House  of  LordSy  Grenfille 
delivered  a  speech  of  remarkable  ability,  but  tending,  even  more  than  his 
letter,  to  make  the  quarrel  with  France  a  personal  quarrel  with  Bimaparte. 
In  the  third  year  of  the  Bepublic,  said  the  noble  Secretary  for  Foreign 
AfGedrs,  he  imposed  upon  the  IVenoh  people,  by  the  mouth  of  the  cannon,  tbt 
very  constitution  which  he  has  now  destroyed  by  the  point  of  the  baydnet 
Treaties  made  and  broken,  with  Sardinia,  with  Tuscany,  with  the  petty  Statet 
of  Italy,  were  ratified  and  annulled  by  Bonaparte.    Yenioe,  Home,  Gle&oi, 
Switzerland,  were  examples  of  his  perfidy.    He  pointed  to  Hgypt  to  exhibit 
his  falsehoods,  his  blasphemies,  his  hypocrisies,  his  multiplied  violations  of  all 
religious  and  moral  ties.    ''  Haying,  therefore,  such  bases  for  us  to  f<»m  a 
correct  opinion  of  his  policy,  can  it  be  thought  inconsistent  to  beliere  that  he 
has  no  intention  of  fulfilling  his  engagements."  f    We  can  scarcely  object  to 
Thiers,  when  he  says,  'Hhe  English  ministers,  especially  lord   Gk'enTiDe, 
employed,  with  regard  to  the  First  Consul,  language  the  most  offensiTe. 
They  had  not  otherwise  treated  Bobespierre."  %    We  look  back  i^n  th» 
first  fifteen  years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  see  much  to  proTe  the  amo- 
tion, the  bad  faith,  and  the  insolence  of  Bonaparte.    But  we  cannot  deny 
that  the  afironts  of  the  ministry  of  Pitt  and  Grenyille  were  sufficient  to  stir 
within  him  an  unextinguishable  hatred  of  England. 

The  time  was  not  opportune  for  rejecting  overtures  of  peace.  In  the 
minds  of  the  people,  **  peace"  was  always  associated  with  "  plenty."  Scaicitj 
and  even  famine  were  regarded,  and  not  unjustly  so,  ha  consequences  of  war. 
The  people  of  these  islands  were,  throughout  the  year  1800,  and  partly  in 
1801,  on  the  brink  of  famine.  There  had  been  a  bad  hairest  in  1795,  when 
Burke  published  his  "  Thoughts  and  Details  on  Scarcity."  In  a  few  pointed 
sentences  he  expressed  the  great  economic  truth  which  agitators  conceal  and 
pseudo-philanthropists  despise :  ''  Labour  is  a  commodity  like  erery  other, 
and  rises  or  falls  according  to  the  demand  ....  Wages  haye  been  twice 
raised  in  my  time,  and  they  bear  a  full  proportion,  or  even  a  greater  tiiaa 
formerly,  to  the  medium  of  provision  during  the  last  bad  cycle  of  twenty 
years.  If  we  were  wildly  to  attempt  to  force  them  beyond  it,  the  stone  whiek 
we  had  forced  up  the  hill  would  only  fall  back  upon  them  in  a  diminished 
demand ;  or,  what  indeed  is  the  far  lesser  evil,  an  aggrarated  price  of  all  ths 
provisions  which  are  the  result  of  their  manual  toiL"  In  saying  that  the 
squires  of  Norfolk  had  dined  when  they  gave  it  as  their  opinion  tiiat  the  rate 
of  wages  ought  to  rise  and  fedl  with  the  market  of  provisions,  he  laughed  at  a 
theory  which  the  squires  of  many  a  county  would  soon  reduce  to  yery  e&deaA 
practice.    The  Berkshire  justices  and  "  other  discreet  persons,'*  decided,  ia 
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1795,  that  when  the  gallon  loaf  of  Slbs.  llozs.  should  cost  1«.,  then  everj 
man  should  receive  in  wages,  or  in  allowance  from  the  poor-rates,  Bs.  weekly, 
and  Is.  6J.  for  the  support  of  every  other  of  his  family ;  and  in  proportion  as- 
the  price  of  bread  rises  or  falls,  3d,  to  the  man,  and  U.  to  every  other  of  the 
family,  on  every  penny  which  the  loaf  rises  above  a  shilling.  This  Berkshire- 
bread-scale  was  ^most  universally  adopted  in  the  agricultural  counties ;  and 
thus,  as  the  price  of  the  loaf  of  bread  continued  to  rise  almost  invariably  from 
1795  to  1800,  the  allowances  from  the  rates  were  an  encouragement  to  con* 
smne  as  much  in  a  season  of  scarcity  as  in  a  season  of  abundance.  Deficient 
harvests  raised  the  price  of  wheat  to  134#.  a  quarter  in  1800,  and  to  156«.  » 
quarter  in  the  spring  of  1801.  The  danger  had  become  imminent,  at  the  time- 
when  the  conclusion  of  a  peace  offered  by  France  might  have  opened  our 
ports  to  importations  which  would  have  fed  that  large  body  of  the  artisan 
class  that  were  not  fed,  without  stint^  by  the  operation  of  a  bread-scale.  In 
Pebruary,  1800,  palliatives  were  resorted  to.  The  sale  of  bread  which  had* 
not  been  baked  twenty-four  hours  was  prohibited.  The  people  were  exhorted 
to  economy  by  proclamation.  Brovm  bread  was  to  be  eaten  instead  of  white. 
Noble  lords  resolved  to  discourage  the  use  of  pastry  in  their  families.  At 
the  end  of  November,  the  prospect  became  more  alarming.  Importation  was 
encouraged  by  excessive  bounties.  Great  Britain  did  not  grow  enough  com,, 
even  in  average  years,  for  the  subsistence  of  the  people.  The  price  of  com 
was  always  subject  to  extreme  fluctuations.  The  whole  tendency  of  the 
financial  operations  of  the  government  was  to  raise  prices  to  an  unnatural 
height.  The  government,  when  the  evil  reached  its  culminating  point  at  tbe^ 
end  of  1800  and  the  beginning  of  1801,  was  powerless,  except  to  bring  in  a 
Brown  Bread  Bill.  They  did  something  more.  They  again  suspended  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act,  for  the  people  were  rioting.  Pitt  clearly  saw  the  social  danger  to 
which  these  riots  would  lead :  "  Unless  the  magistrates  and  gentlemen  are  firm 
in  discountenancing  and  resisting  all  arbitrary  reductions  of  price,  and  regu- 
lations of  the  mode  of  dealing,  great  mischief  must  follow."  *  Bomilly  saw 
the  same  mischief  as  the  consequence  of  economic  ignorance :  "  Never,  to  be 
sure,  were  there  such  temptations  held  out  to  riot  and  insurrection  as  the 
resolutions  which,  in  consequence  of  the  late  riots,  have  been  entered  into 
in  different  parts  of  the  country  respecting  the  price  of  provisions.  .  . 
I  cannot  find  that  the  least  attempt  has  been  anywhere  made  ta 
undeceive  the  people ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  an  opinion  the  most  repugnant  to 
common  sense ; — ^that  is,  that  provisions  of  all  kinds  bear  a  higher  price  than 
the  persons  who  deal  in  them  can  well  afibrd  to  sell  them  at, — ^is,  without  the 
least  inquiry  upon  the  subject,  everywhere  acted  upon  as  an  established 
truth."  t  The  author  of  this  History  has  a  distinct  recollection  of  his  aLmn,. 
when,  a  child  of  nine  years  old,  he  saw  a  mob  parading  the  streets  of  Windsor ; 
breaking  the  windows  of  the  bakers ;  and  going  forth  in  a  body  with  the  inten« 
tion  of  burning  a  neighbouring  mill.  The  military  were  called  out.  The 
mayor  and  aldermen  sat  on  a  Priday  night  in  solemn  deliberation  on  the- 
imperative  necessity  of  quieting  the  people  by  making  provisions  cheaper. 
There  were  difficulties  in  the  way  of  this  magnanimous  resolve  as  regarded^ 
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bread  and  meat.  The  wonhipM  bodj  compromifled  the  matter  by  aoleiiiiilj 
proclaiming  that  when  the  butter-women  brought  their  batter  to  inarkflt  oc 
the  Saturday  morning,  they  should  not  presume  to  ask  more  than  a  rfiflling  a 
pound,  under  penalty  of  confiscation.  In  the  spring  of  1801  the  high  pneea 
reached  their  maximum.  On  the  5th  of  March,  the  price  of  the  quartern 
loaf  was  1m.  10\d,  A  good  harrest  came  to  ease  the  sufferinga  of  the  people ; 
and  in  the  middle  of  October  the  price  of  the  quartern  loaf  had  fidlen  to 
Hid.  In  1801  the  Poor  Bates  had  risen  to  a  sum  exceeding  four  millioDs 
sterling,  with  a  population  of  nine  millions.  The  provision  for  the  poor  had 
doubled  since  1783.  How  much  temporary  mischief  was  aTorted,  and  how 
much  permanent  evil  was  created,  by  the  system  of  multiplying  paupers  by- 
paying  wages  out  of  rates,  is  not  necessary  here  to  consider. 

MontholoQ,  in  his  history  of  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena,  represents  him  as 
saying  that  when  he  made  overtures  of  peace  to  England  he  **  had  need  of 
war;'*  that  Mr.  Pitt's  answer  was  impatiently  expected.  '*  When  itarnred 
it  filled  me  with  a  secret  satis&ction ;  his  answer  could  not  haye  been  mors 
favourable."  Bonaparte  had,  nevertheless,  victories  of  peace  to  achieve  as 
well  as  victories  of  war.  He  probably  only  wanted  a  breathing-time  wba 
he  proposed  to  negotiate, — a  truce  rather  than  a  lasting  pacification.  Neier- 
theless,  the  satisfaction  which  he  derived  firom  the  rejection  of  his  proposals 
is  not  a  tribute  to  the  soundness  of  the  policy  of  the  British  cabinet 
Bonaparte  was  thus  enabled  to  persuade  the  French  that  his  personal  ambitioD 
was  not  the  motive  for  a  continuance  of  a  war  which  brought  so  numy  sufier- 
ings  to  the  great  body  of  the  people.  Their  desire  for  glory  was  at  ^at  tune 
grentij  diminished  by  their  greater  desire  for  rest  under  a  settled  goT^nmoit 
Bj  the  vigour  of  his  administrative  genius  he  soon  brought  the  civil  instita- 
tions  of  France  into  working  order.  The  Treasury  of  the  Directory  had 
depended  upon  forced  loans,  confiscations,  and  plunder  of  foreign  countries. 
Bonaparte  enforced  a  regular  system  of  direct  taxation,  and  compelled  tiie 
ftinctionaries  to  keep  correct  accounts.  He  established  the  system  of  pre- 
fectures— ^that  system  of  departmental  administration  which,  with  little 
variation  during  sixty  years,  has  always  been  an  efficient  support  of  every 
government,  whether  its  objects  were  beneficent  or  despotic  He  re-modelled 
the  judicial  system.  He  did  many  wise  and  good  things  which  France  would 
probably  not  so  readily  have  received  from  any  other  authority  than  that  of 
an  incipient  despotism.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  show  the  direction  which  bis 
government  was  prepared  to  take  for  its  conservation.  He  propitiated  the 
Clergy ;  he  organized  a  Police  as  one  of  the  chief  instruments  of  repressing 
new  tendencies  to  Bevolution ;  he  destroyed  that  liberty  of  the  Press  whi(£ 
had  kept  the  people  in  a  ferment  since  1789.  **  Every  journal,"  said 
a  decree  of  the  Consul,  ''  shall  be  immediately  suppressed  which  shall  insert 
any  articles  contrary  to  the  respect  due  to  the  sodal  pact,  to  the  sovereignty 
of  the  people,  and  to  the  glory  of  the  armies ;  or  which  shall  publish  invee- 
tives  against  the  government  and  the  nations  which  are  friends  or  allies  of 
the  Bepublic,  even  if  those  articles  should  be  taken  from  foreign  jonmais.^ 
He  had  given  to  the  Consul  Cambac&r^  the  control  over  the  judicial  sys- 
tem; and  to  the  Consul  Lebrun  the  administration  of  the  finances.  He 
retained,  as  his  own  especial  charge,  the  departments  of  War,  Marine,  Interior, 
Foreign  Afiairs  and  Police.    Never  was  there  a  more  efficient  machineiy, 
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not  only  for  nxtiDgniBbing  jAcobiniBm,  but  for  taking  awa;  even  the  eemblance 
of  liberty  from  a  natioa  that  did  not  nnderstand  it — a  nation  "  indocile  by 
temperament,  yet  accepting  the  arbitrary  and  even  the  riolent  rule  of  a  sore- 
reign  more  readily  than  the  free  and  regular  government  of  the  chief 
citiwn."  • 

The  pacification  of  La  Tendfe  was  completed  by  the  end  of  January, 
without  any  sanguinary  struggle.  The  inaui^ents  irere  w<m  to  BubmisBian 
by  moderation,  instead  of  being  trodden  into  despair  aa  they  had  been  by  the 
severities  of  the  old  republican  authorities.  Suwaroff  had  gone  home  after 
having  been  kept  at  bay  in  Smtie^and ;  and  the  mad  emperor  Paul  was  won 
over  by  the  courteous  policy  of  the  First  Censnl.  Bonaparte  had  now  only 
two  enemies  to  contend  with, — Great  Britian  and  Austria.  But  these  were 
by  far  his  most  powerful  enemies.  He  most  break  up  their  alliance  by  some 
signal  triumphs  in  Italy  and  Germany  before  he  could  be  safe  in  his  sovereign 
rule.  To  conteudwith  Qreat  Britain  at  sea  would  have  been  avain  ambition. 
He  was  now  established  in  regal  state  at  the  Tuileries.  He  was  surrounded 
by  a  Court,  as  glittering  in  dress,  and  almost  as  rigid  in  ceremonial,  aa  that 
of  the  dukes  and  marqaisee  at  VersailleB.  He  would  hare  his  own  dukes 
and  princes  in  good  time.  Meanwhilo  his  fascinating  wife  would  gather 
around  her  the  fashion  of  Paris,  as  fashion  then  existed  there.  There  were 
beautiful  women,  victorious  generals,  and  sabmiasive  ambassadors,  in  those 
saloons ;  and  thne  was  no  luoit  to  the  coat  of  the  most  luxatiooi  display. 


Madame  de  StaBl  has  described  these  first  days  of  the  Consulate :  "  I  saw  the 
First  Consul  enter  the  palace  built  by  kings ;  and  although  Bonaparte  was 
yet  far  from  the  magnificence  he  has  since  developed,  one  beheld  already  in 
all  who  Burronnded  him  on  anxiety  to  do  him  homage  after  an  oriental  fiisbiOQ, 
which  would  persuade  him  that  to  govern  the  world  was  avery  easy  thing.  .  . 
In  ascending  the  staircase  in  the  midst  of  the  crowd  who  pressed  around  him, 
hii  eyes  would  rest  neither  upon  one  object  nor  upon  any  person  in  particular. 

*  D*  Ttognwille  '  "  Fnaw  htton  tlw  BtTolutioii,''  book  U.  cbsp.  xx. 
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There  was  almya  Bomethiiig  of  the  ragne  and  carelesB  in  bis  phync^aomj, 
and  his  looks  only  expressed  what  was  always  suitable  to  hia  character  to 
show, — indifference  to  fortune  and  contempt  for  men."*  Madame  de  StiS 
had  a  hatred  of  Bonaparte  ;  but  ihe  is  perhaps  not  wholly  onjnst^  when  she 
Bays,  "  He  hoa  in  his  whole  nature  a  foundation  of  vulgarity  th&t  even  the 
gigantic  reach  of  his  ambition  cannot  always  hide.'*  From  the  Inxuiioiu 
grandeur  of  the  Tuileries,  from  the  flatteries  of  his  f^cophants,  &on)  his 
earnest  work  aa  chief  magistrate,  he  reaolred  to  depart  f(»  &  season — to  make 
an  effort  in  hia  own  person  to  recover  the  ground  which  had  been  lost  in 
Italy.  It  was  an  infraction  of  the  Conatitution  that  the  First  Consol  ahonld 
command  an  anny  on  a  foreign  sod.  He  did  not  stand  upon  auch  nice  pdnti 
of  observanoe.  But  he  would  conceal  his  plans ;  and  find  aafetj  in  a  sew 
cueer  of  irreaponsible  glory. 

There  was  an  anny  of  reserra  formed  at  Dijon,  to  reriew  whid  am^ 
Bonaparte  ostensibly  left  Paris  on  the  6tb  of  May.  He  inspected  the  troops 
Kid  quitted  Dijon  on  tiie  7th.    On  the  8th  he  was  at  QeneTa.    He  had 


deputed  one  of  his  generals  to  inspect  the  pass  of  the  Great  St.  Bernard 
'  Can  we  pass  P  "  said  Bonaparte.  "  With  great  difBculty,"  replied  the 
general.  "  Then  let  us  set  out,"  said  the  man  who  would  have  banished  the 
word  '  impossible '  from  his  vocabulary.  The  Austrian  general,  Iffelaa,  with 
the  main  body  of  the  army,  was  in  the  territory  of  Genoa.  The  object  of 
Bonaparte  was  to  seise  Milmi,  and  place  himself  between  the  Aoatmn  arm; 
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and  the  emperor's  dominioos.  Thirty-five  thousand  men,  under  general 
LanneSy  went  forward  to  cross  the  Great  St.  Bernard.  The  cannon  were 
dismounted  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain^  and  dragged  oyer  on  sledges  and 
hollow  trunks  of  trees.  Lannes,  and  Berthier  with  another  division,  had 
crossed  the  mountain  on  the  16th.  Bonaparte  followed  them  from  Lausanne 
on  the  17thy  with  a  young  Swiss  for  his  guide.  The  fiunous  picture  by  David 
represents  the  hero  of  a  melo-drama  in  the  grandest  of  ''  poses."  Bonaparte 
went  over  the  Alps  like  a  very  ordinary  traveller,  without  danger,  and  suffer- 
ing no  privation.  His  army  had  difficulty  enough  with  their  munitions  of 
war.  He  had  not,  like  Gfesar,  to  fight  many  battles  in  these  mountain  passes. 
He  only  met  with  a  slight  resistance  at  Bard, — a  fort  which  commanded  the 
narrow  pass  in  the  valley  below  Aosta.  Other  divisions  ci  the  Frenob  army 
bad  crossed  by  the  St.  GK>thard,  the  Simplon,  Mont  Gkntvre,  Mont  C^nis, 
and  the  Little  St.  Bem^d.  Sixty  or  seventy  thousand  enemies  were 
on  the  Italian  side  of  the  Alps  without  the  knowledge  of  the  Austrians. 
On  the  80th  of  May  Bonaparte  was  in  Milan,  having  entered  the  city  without 
opposition.  The  Austrian  commander-in-chief,  Melas,  an  aged  man  of  large 
experiences  and  of  weU-tried  bravery,  was  at  Nice,  from  which  he  had  driven 
the  French  under  Suchet.  He  rapidly  marched  to  encounter  Bonaparte, 
whose  advanced  guard  was  on  the  Po.  He  was  between  Melas  and  another 
Austrian  army  at  Mantua,  on  the  Adda,  and  in  the  Tjroh  His  situation  was 
hazardous.  If  he  lost  a  battle  he  could  only  retreat  over  the  Alps  by  the 
passes  he  had  crossed.  Melas  concentrated  his  forces  at  Alessandria.  Bona- 
parte marched  to  meet  him ;  crossed  the  Fo  at  Fiacenza ;  and  took  up  his 
position  in  the  plain  of  Marengo.  On  the  14ith  of  June,  Melas  came  out  of 
Alessandria,  and  attacked  the  French.  For  some  time  he  appeared  to  be 
winning  a  great  victory.  He  had  beaten  the  division  of  Victor,  had  driven 
Lannes  back,  and  worn  out  with  fatigue  had  gone  back  to  Alessandria,  leaving 
the  triumph  to  be  completed  by  general  Zach.  Desaix,  who  had  very  recently 
returned  from  Egypt,  was  ordered  by  Bonaparte  to  lead  up  a  division  to 
ongage  the  advancing  Austrians.  Desaix  turned  the  tide  of  battle,  and  was 
himself  killed.  The  whole  Austrian  army  now  gave  way :  Marengo  was  won. 
The  next  day  Melas  asked  for  an  armistice.  By  the  convention  of  Alessandria, 
the  Austrians  lost  aU  that  they  had  gained  in  1798  and  1799.  They  evaco. 
ated  Italy  as  far  as  the  Mincio,  and  gave  up  Genoa,  and  all  the  strong  places 
in  Fiedmont  and  the  Milanais.  On  the  2nd  of  July,  Bonaparte  was  again  ia 
Faris.  During  his  absence,  various  parties  of  republicans  and  royalists  were 
formed  against  him,  who  might  have  shaken  his  power  had  his  bold  plan  of 
a  campaign  been  a  failure.  Marengo  seated  him  firmly  in  the  curule  chair, 
which  was  to  be  exchanged  for  a  throne. 

The  campaign  of  Moreau,  who  entered  Germany  at  the  head  of  a  hundred 
thousand  men,  was  a  series  of  victories,  until  an  armistice  was  concluded  on 
the  15th  of  July.  Hostilities  were  suspended  whilst  negotiations  for  peace 
were  proceeding  at  Luneville.  The  preliminaries  were  signed  on  the  28th  of 
July.  But  the  emperor  had  entered  into  an  engagement  with  Great  Britain, 
that  no  peace  should  be  concluded  by  either  power  which  did  not  comprehend 
the  two  Allies.  His  resolution  was  fortified  by  a  new  loan.  The  emperor 
refused  to  ratify  the  preliminaries  which  had  been  agreed  to  at  Luneville. 
Meanwhile,  Malta^  wUch  had  been  blockaded  for  two  years  by  the  English 
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fleet,  surrendered  to  the  BritiBh  troops  in  September.  Hostilitiea  were 
reviyed  in  Germany  on  the  29th  of  November.  The  archduke  John,  who 
had  taken  the  command  of  the  Austrian  armj,  crossed  the  Jua  witii  a 
hundred  thousand  men,  to  attack  Moreau,  whose  troops  were  concentrated 
near  the  village  of  Hohenlinden,  about  twenty  miles  from  Munich.  The 
forest  of  Hohenlinden  lay  between  the  imperial  army  and  the  position  which 
Horeau  had  taken  up.  It  could  only  be  reached  by  two  great  roads  tiirough 
the  forest  of  thick  pine  trees,  and  by  cross  roads  rendered  almost  impassabb 
by  the  snows  and  storms  of  a  winter  that  had  now  set  in.  To  describe  this 
great  battle  on  the  difficult  ground  between  the  Iser  and  the  Inn  is  a  tsik 
for  voluminous  historians.  The  general  reader  will  derive  more  vivid  impresBODi 
from  the  spirited  poem  of  Campbell  than  from  all  the  exactness  of  stmtegie 
details.  He  will  call  to  mind  the  picture  of  the  evening,  when  '^  aU  bloodless 
lay  th*  untrodden  snow,"— of  the  beat  of  drum  "  at  dead  of  night,'* — dt  tiie 
mormng  when  the  level  sun  scarce  '*  can  pierce  the  war-clouds  rolling  dsn,** 
— of  the  deepening  contest  between  "  furious  Frank  and  fiery  Hon ; " — 


"Few,  few  shall  part  where  many  meet : 
The  snow  ahaU  be  thdr  winding  aheet** 


On  that  3rd  of  December,  the  victory  of  Moreau  was  decisiye.  The 
lost  four  thousand  men ;  the  Imperialists  lost  a  far  greater  nnmb^  bendes 
fifteen  thousand  prisoners  and  all  their  artillery.  Moreau  pursued  the  archduke 
John,  and  was  on  the  road  to  Vienna.  The  archduke  proposed  an  armistioev 
which  was  concluded  on  the  26th  of  December,  the  emperor  engaging  to 
negotiate  separately  for  peace.  Great  Britain  had  released  him  from  his 
pledge.    The  peace  of  Lunevillewas  completed  on  the  9th  of  Febmary, 

*  See  the  ChroBologioal  Table  of  Treaties  at  the  end  of  Hbz  next  GbapUr. 
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Fopolation  of  Onat  Britain,  1801. 

A  Kew  CBNTUnT  !  The  commencemeDts  of  another  Year,  of  another 
Decade,  of  another  Centurf ,  are  rarely  marked  hy  any  correBpondiiig  changes 
in  the  affaire  of  nations  ;  but  they  are  suggeetiTs  of  compariBODB  with  other 
similar  eras.  At  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century  it  has  been 
estimated,  upon  the  imperfect  data  of  the  Segisters  of  Births  and  Burials, 
that  England  and  Wales  contained  a  Population  of  about  five  millions  and  a 
half.  At  the  commencement  of  the  nineteenth  century  a  Census  of  the 
people  had  been  taken,  and  it  was  found  that  England  and  Wales  contained 
abont  nine  millions.  At  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
William  III.,  from  bis  death-bed,  recommended  the  completion  of  a  firm  and 
entire  Union  between  England  and  Scotland;  and  within  seven  years  the  Act 
of  Union  was  passed.  At  the  commencement  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the 
T<x.  m.— SIS. 
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Union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  was  perfected ;  and  on  the  22ad  of 
January,  1801,  the  first  Session  of  the  first  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom 
commenced  by  the  election  of  the  Speaker.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
eighteenth  century  William  III.  accomplished  the  Grand  Alliance  of  the 
powers  of  Europe  against  the  ambitious  designs  of  the  despotic  head  of  the 
French  Monarchy.  At  the  commencement  of  the  nineteenth  centoiy  Qeorgd 
III.  was  the  sole  sovereign  of  Europe  who  had  not  succumbed  to  the  militaij 
despotism  of  the  French  Bepublic.  The  two  centuries  seem  separated  by  a 
Tast  chasm.  History  bridges  over  the  gulf;  and,  rightly  considered,  shows 
how  one  series  of  events  is  essentially  connected  with  a  preceding  series — 
how  great  moral  causes  are  ever  steadily  moulding  the  ^tore  of  TnankTiwl^ 
whilst  the  reign  of  violence  and  injustice  endures  but  for  a  season. 

The  Session  was  opened  on  the  2nd  of  February  by  a  Speech  from  the 
throne.  The  king  expressed  his  satisfiu^on  at  availing  himself  of  the  advice 
and  assistance  of  the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  a  criaas  so 
important.  **  This  memorable  era,  distinguished  by  the  accomplishment  of  a 
measure  calculated  to  augment  and  consolidate  the  strength  and  resources  d 
the  empire  ;'* — **  this  happy  Union,  which  by  the  blessing  of  Providence  has 
now  been  efifected  ;** — such  were  the  vague  congratulations  in  which  the 
intentions  of  the  Government  towards  Ireland  were  stadiooslj  veiled. 
Mr.  Grey  said,  "  I  should  indeed  have  augured  more  faTouzably  of  tbat 
Union,  had  I  found  that  the  Speech  from  the  throne  contained  a  recommenda- 
tion (as  it  was  reported  it  would  do)  to  consider  of  taking  off  those  disabilities 
to  which  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  are  subject."  What  was  then  impossible 
to  be  explained  is  now  matter  of  historical  record.  On  the  1st  of  Febroaij 
Mr.  Pitt  wrote  to  the  king  a  letter  expressive  of  his  regret,  knowing  his 
majesty's  sentiments  on  that  subject,  to  find  himself  under  the  ahsolute 
necessity  of  submitting  to  him  that  he  felt  a  strong  opinion,  in  concurrence 
with  a  majority  of  the  Cabinet,  that  it  would  be  expedient  to  repeal  the 
laws  which  exclude  Catholics  from  Parliament  and  from  offices,  as  well  as  the 
laws  which  exclude  Dissenters  from  offices.  Mr.  Pitt  added,  that  he  would 
endeavour,  as  far  as  could  depend  upon  him,  to  keep  the  matter  &om  being 
agitated,  or  to  effect  the  postponement  of  the  -measure,  provided  his 
majesty  would  engage  to  avoid  expressiog  his  opinion  so  as  to  inflaence  othen 
in  their  conduct.*  Chi  the  2nd  of  February,  the  king  replied  to  Mr.  Pitt,, 
stating  his  determined  resolution  not  to  acquiesce  in  an  alteration  of  the  laws 
respecting  Catholics  and  Dissenters,  conceiving  himself  bound  hj  his  corooa- 
tion  oath  to  support  those  laws.  The  king  added  that,  as  he  had  never  been 
in  the  habit  of  coneealing  his  sentiments  on  important  oocasioiiB,  he  would 
enter  into  no  engagement  to  act  otherwise  now ;  still  trusting,  however,  that 
Mr.  Pitt  would  not  leave  him  while  be  Uved.t  The  king,  before  he  received 
the  letter  of  Mr.  Pitt,  was  perfectly  aware  that  the  matter  had  been  discussed 
m  the  cabinet  several  months  {vevioos.  It  was  an  opportunity  for  intriguing 
statesmen  to  violate  the  confidence  reposed  in  them  as  members  of  the 
government,  and  to  enrol  themselves  amongst  that  dangerous  body  which 
stood  between  a  Prime  Minister  and  his  constitutional  responsibility,  under 
the  title  of  **  the  king's  friends.**    Lord  Loughborough,  the  Chancelkr, 
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of  this  number.  On  the  13th  of  December,  he  placed  in  the  king's  hands  an 
elaborate  argument  in  opposition  to  *'  the  yerj  able  paper  on  the  question  of 
admitting  Catholics  to  a  full  participation  of  all  the  privileges  of  subjects.'** 
Lord  Loughborough  refers  to  "  the  very  able  paper"  as  "  the  paper  of  lord  C." 
(Castlereagh.)  There  was  a  confederate  with  the  wilj  Chancellor,  according 
to  the  well-founded  belief  of  that  time.  **  We  learn,"  says  the  biographer  of 
lord  Sidmouth,  **  from  published  records,  that  he  (Loughborough),  in  con- 
junction with  lord  Auckland,  first  made  his  majesty  acquainted  with  the 
intentions  of  the  Cabinet  respecting  the  Boman  Catholics,  through  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury."  The  king  afterwards  made  no  secret  of  his  opinions : 
''At  the  levee  on  Wednesday,  the  28th  of  January,  his  majesty  said  to 
Dundas, '  What  is  this  that  this  young  lord  has  brought  over,  which  they  are 
going  to  throw  at  my  head  ?'  .  .  .  .  '  I  shall  reckon  any  man  my  personal 
enemy  who  proposes  any  such  measure.  The  most  Jacobinical  thing  I  ever 
heard  of.'  '  You'll  find,'  said  Dundas,  *  among  those  who  are  friendly  to  that 
measure,  some  you  never  supposed  your  enemies.'  "f  It  appears  from  the 
diary  of  lord  Colchester  (Abbot),  that  he  was  informed  by  the  Speaker  that 
"  on  Thursday  last  (January  29)  the  king  had  come  to  an  explanation  with 
his  ministers,  who  had  pledged  themselves,  without  his  participation,  for 
granting  to  the  Irish  Catholics  a  free  admission  to  all  offices  and  seats  in 
Parliament ;  and  for  repealing  the  Test  Act,  &c. ;  and  some  project  upon 
Tithes  that  they  had  persisted  in,  and  he  had  peremptorily  refused  to  agree, 
saying  that  it  was  a  question  not  of  choice  but  of  duf^,  and  that  he  was 
bound  by  his  coronation  oath.  That  on  Eriday  evening  he  had  sent  for 
the  Speaker,  and  desired  him  to  undertake  the  conduct  of  affairs."  ^ 
Dundas  had  gone  to  the  king  on  the  1st  of  February,  and  had 
explained  to  him  that  on  the  view  of  the  coronation  oath  taken  by 
the  majority  of  the  Cabinet,  they  held  that  it  referred  to  the  executive  action 
of  the  sovereign,  and  not  to  his  legislative  action.  The  king  exclaimed, 
"  None  of  your  Scotch  metaphysics,  Mr.  Dundas."  On  the  3rd  of  February, 
Mr.  Pitt  replied  to  the  letter  of  the  king,  urging  the  impossibility  of  his  con- 
tinuing in  his  majesty's  service,  knowing  that  his  majesty  would  influence  the 
conduct  of  others  on  the  Catholic  question ;  and  he  requested  the  king  to  make 
an  arrangement  as  soon  as  he  conveniently  could,  assuring  his  majesty  that 
he  would  give  his  best  assistance  to  the  new  government.  The  king  replied 
that  he  would  endeavour  to  make  a  new  arrangement  as  soon  as  possible.§ 
We  have  seen  that  his  majesty  had  taken  the  Speaker  into  his  confidence  from 
the  first.    The  king's  request  to  him  that  he  would  **  open  Mr.  Pitt*s  eyes  on  the 

*  See  '*  The  Lord  Chancellor's  BefleetioiiB  on  the  Proposal  from  Ireland,*' — endorsed  by  tlj« 
king  as  received  on  the  14th  of  December,  in  the  Appendix  to  Life  of  Sidmoath,  toL  L 

t  Wilberforce's  "  Diary,"— Life,  vol.  iiL  p.  7. 

t  **  Diarj  of  lord  Goldiester,**  vol  i.  p.  222.  We  quote  this  passage  literallj,  even  to  the 
punctuation,  from  the  recently  published  Diary  of  lord  Oolohester.  The  passage  is  quoted  from 
tiie  MS.  Diary  in  Dr.  Felleir's  "  Life  of  Lord  Sidmouth,"  but  with  an  important  variation.  There 
it  is  printed  thus  :  *'  for  granting  to  the  Irish  Catholics  a  free  admission  to  all  offices,  and  to  seats 
in  parliament,  and  for  repealing  the  Test  Act,  and  some  project  upon  tithes ;  that  they  had 
persisted,  and  the  king  had  peremptorily  refused  to  agree."  (Yol.  i.  p.  811).  This  is  very 
different  from  '*  some  project  upon  tithes  that  they  had  persisted  in"  If  Mr.  Abbot's  Diary  is 
accurately  edited  by  his  son,  lord  Colchester,  the  ministers  only  **  persisted  in  "  some  project  for 
tithes, — a  project  which  Mr.  Pitt  had  advocated  in  the  parliamentary  discussions  upon  the  UnioB. 
(See  <*  Parliamentary  History,"  vol  xxxiv.  ooL  272.) 

§  Bote— ToL  L  p.  290. 
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danger  arising  from  agitating  this  improper  question/'  had  been  made  in  Tain.* 
On  the  5th  of  February,  Mr.  Addington  had  accepted  the  charge  of  forming  a 
new  administration.  He  did  this  '*  with  the  concurrence  of  Mr.  Pitt,  who  wished 
all  his  private  and  personal  friends  to  remain  in  office."  t  "  I  am  conyinced," 
says  Bose,  "  that  there  was  from  the  beginning  an  eagerness  in  Mr.  A.  to 
catch  at  the  situation.'*  On  the  8th  of  February,  Mr.  Canning  told  lord 
Malmesbury  that  Pitt  had  pressed  him  to  remain  in,  but  that  his  mind  was 
made  up  to  retire.  '^  He  confessed  he  had  been  one  of  those  who  had  strongly 
adyised  Pitt  not  to  yield,  on  this  occasion,  in  the  closet.  That  for  seTeial 
years  (three  years  back)  so  many  concessions  (as  he  called  them)  had  been 
made,  and  so  many  important  measures  overruled,  from  the  king's  oppoaitioD 
to  them,  that  government  had  been  weakened  exceedingly ;  and  if  on  this 
particular  occasion  a  stand  was  not  made,  Pitt  would  retain  only  a  nominal 
power,  while  the  real  one  would  pass  into  the  hands  of  those  who  influenced 
the  king's  mind  and  opinion  out  of  sight."  X  The  experience  of  forty  years 
had  not  taught  the  king  to  avoid  the  first  great  error  of  his  reign.  There 
was  one  man,  whose  active  participation  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  Union, 
and  his  sound  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  Ireland,  enabled  him  clearly  t^ 
see  the  danger  that  would  arise  from  the  king's  narrow  and  egoistical  view 
of  one  of  the  greatest  questions  of  philosophical  statesmanship.  He  writes^ 
on  the  17th  of  February,  '^  after  having,  as  I  thought,  nearly  accomplished 
the  settlement  of  this  devoted  country  in  peace  and  tranquillity,  and  rendered 
Ireland  a  powerful  bulwark  for  the  security  of  Britain,  an  unexpected  blast 
from  St.  James's  has  overset  me,  and  has  added  grievoudy  to  the  perils  whidi 
have  of  late  surrounded  us,  and  threatened  to  overwhelm  us."  § 

It  was  as  late  as  the  14th  of  March  that  the  king  received  from  Mr.  Pitt 
the  resignation  of  his  office,  and  that  Mr.  Addington  received  the  seals  as 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  There  had  been 
an  interregnum.  The  king  had  again  become  insane.  On  the  17th  of  February, 
rumour  said  that  the  king  had  got  a  bad  cold.  On  the  19th,  he  could  not  be 
disturbed.  On  the  22nd,  he  was  getting  worse — "  Fatal  consequence,"  says 
Malmesbury,  "of  Pitt's  hasty  resignation."  On  that  day  the  prince  of 
Wales  said  to  Calonne,  "Do  you  know  that  my  father  is  as  mad  as  ever?"| 
The  old  intrigues  in  expectation  of  a  Eegency  were  renewed.  The  prince 
was  again  ready  to  grasp  "  the  likeness  of  a  kingly  crown."  But  on  the 
7th  of  March  the  king  was  "  recovered  in  mind  as  well  as  in  body ;"  and  the 
people  made  the  most  earnest  demonstrations  of  their  joy  and  their  attachment 
to  their  old  sovereign.  The  people  were  not  very  far  advanced  in  political 
intelligence.  They  could  scarcely  look  at  a  state  question  except  through 
the  medium  of  their  passions  and  prejudices ;  and  the  king  had  therefore 
their  hearty  sympathies  in  refusing  to  concur  in  a  measure  of  justice  to  those 
whose  very  names  stirred  up  the  bitter  animosities  of  past  generations,  to  he 
reproduced,  not  in  cruel  penal  statutes,  but  in  a  denial  of  equal  rights  to  their 
fellow  subjects.  The  king  directed  Dr.  Willis  to  announce  his  recoveiy  to 
Pitt,  Addington,  Loughborough,  and  Eldon.    To  Pitt,  he  directed  Willis  tG 

•  "Life  of  Sidmouth,"  vol.  I  p.  286.  +  Bose— voL  I  p.  292. 

t  Malmeabury— "Diaries,"  toI.  iv.  p.  4. 

§  Comwallifl— "Correfipondencc,"  vol.  iil  p.  888. 

U  Malmeebuiy— Tol.  ir.  p.  21. 
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write,  or  saj,  thus ; — "  Tell  him,  I  am  now  quite  well,  quite  recovered  from 
my  illness ;  but  what  has  he  not  to  answer  for  who  is  the  cause  of  my  having 
been  ill  at  all  ?'*  Pitt,  says  Malmesbury,  in  his  answer  "  by  Willis,"  which 
answer  "  was  most  dutiful,  humble,  and  contrite,  said  he  would  give  up  the 
Catholic  question.*'* 

The  new  ministry  was  in  office.  Mr.  Addington  had  succeeded  Mr.  Pitt 
as  Premier;  lord  Eldon  had  succeeded  lord  Loughborough  as  Chancellor. 
Loughborough  had  gained  nothing  by  his  intrigues,  except  the  privilege  of 
flattering  the  king  in  his  casual  visits  to  "Windsor.  Lord  Grenville  was 
replaced  as  Poreign  Secretary  by  lord  Hawkesbury ;  Mr.  Dundas,  Secretary 
of  State,  made  way  for  lord  Hobart ;  Mr.  Windham,  Secretary  of  War,  was 
superseded  by  Mr.  Yorke.  Canning  promised  Pitt  that  he  would  not  laugh 
at  the  Speaker's  appointment  to  the  Treasury.  The  substitution  of  respectable 
mediocrities  in  the  great  offices  held  by  Grenville,  Dundas,  and  Windham,  was 
not  likely  to  bring  his  sarcastic  powers  more  under  the  control  of  his  prudence. 
In  the  royal  Speech  at  the  opening  of  the  Session,  on  the  2nd  of  February, 
it  was  announced  that  the  court  of  Petersburgh  had  concluded  a  Conven- 
tion with  the  courts  of  Copenhagen  and  Stockholm,  for  establishing  a  new 
code  of  maritime  law,  inconsistent  with  the  rights  and  hostile  to  the 
interests  of  this  country.  The  king,  therefore,  had  taken  the  earliest 
measures  to  repel  the  aggressions  of  this  hostile  confederacy.  On  the  previous 
16th  of  December,  a  Treaty  of  Armed  Neutrality  had  been  ratified  between 
Bussia,  Denmark,  and  Sweden,  upon  the  principle  that  neutral  flags  protect 
neutral  bottoms.  To  the  remonstrances  of  the  British  Government,  the  emperor 
Paul  answered  by  causing  an  embargo  to  be  laid  on  all  British  vessels  in 
his  ports.  On  the  14th  of  January,  a  proclamation  was  issued  by  Great 
Britain,  authorising  reprisals,  and  laying  an  embargo  on  all  Bussian,  Swedish, 
and  Danish  vessels.  In  a  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  made  in  September, 
1800,  between  Prance  and  the  United  States  of  America,  it  was  stipulated 
that  the  flag  should  protect  the  cargo.  The  previous  conduct  of  Prance  to 
America  had  been  grounded  upon  the  most  arbitrary  assertion  of  the  old 
maritime  law  of  Europe.  England  had  relaxed  the  strictness  of  the  right 
of  search  and  of  blockade,  in  some  exceptional  instances.  Prance  had  now  a 
direct  interest  in  encouraging  the  Northern  powers  in  an  armed  resistance  to 
that  system  of  maritime  law  which  England  generally  upheld ;  for  the  navies 
of  Prance  had  been  swept  from  the  seas,  and  she  could  only  obtain  articles 
*' contraband  of  war"  through  the  ships  of  the  Northern  powers  and  other 
maritime  neutrals,  such  as  Prussia.  Hostilities  against  these  powers  was  a 
measure  of  national  safety.  An  expedition  to  the  Baltic  had  been  planned 
and  organised  before  the  resignation  of  the  Pitt  ministry.  Another  expe- 
dition, whose  destination  was  Egypt,  had  also  been  planned  upon  a  magnificent 
scale — that  of  the  united  action  of  a  body  of  troops  under  general  Abercromby ; 
of  a  detachment  from  India ;  and  of  an  armament  promised  by  the  Grand 
Seignior.  During  the  ministerial  crisis  of  suspense,  and  after  the  change  of 
government,  there  was  no  relaxation  in  the  progress  of  these  warlike  demon- 
strations. On  the  lOth  of  December  Abercromby  had  sailed  from  Malta  in 
a  fleet  which  carried  seventeen  thousand  British  troops ;  and  had  arrived  in 

*  Malmesbary,  rol.  it.  p.  84. 
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the  Levant  in  the  beginning  of  February,  where  he  found  that  the  success  <^ 
his  operations  must  depend  upon  himself  alone.  On  the  12th  of  March,  a 
fleet  of  eighteen  sail  of  the  line,  with  frigates  and  smaller  Tessela,  left 
Yarmouth  roads  for  the  Baltic,  under  the  command  of  admiral  air  Hyde  Parker, 
with  lord  Nelson  as  vice-admiral.  Both  these  expeditions  were  successful ;  and 
their  success  gave  edat  to  the  early  days  of  the  Addington  administration — 
although  the  honour,  whatever  it  might  be,  of  their  conception,  rested  with 
the  predecessors  of  ''  my  oym  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,'*  as  the  king 
rejoiced  to  call  his  new  minister. 

On  the  2l8t  of  March  the  English  fleet  was  in  the  Kattegat.    Mr. 
Yansittart,  who  had  come  with  the  expedition  as  an  enyoj,  had  gone  to 
Copenhagen  in  a  frigate,  with  a  flag  of  truce,  to  see  if  war  could  be  averted 
by  negotiation.     He  brought  back  an  answer  of  defiance  on  the  23rd.    The 
question  then  arose,  whether  Copenhagen  should  be  attacked  hy  the  fleet 
proceeding  by  the  passage  of  the  Belt,  or  by  the  passage  of  the  Somio. 
Nelson  was  impatient  of  delay,  and  said  to  the  admiral,  *'  I^et  it  be  by  the 
Sound,  or  by  the  Belt,  or  any  way,  so  that  we  lose  not  an  hour."     The  Danes 
had  been  working  most  assiduously  at  their  defences,  whilst  Yansittart  was 
negotiating  and  Parker  was  hesitating.     M.  Thiers  suggests  that  the  admiial 
was  chosen  because  he  was  old  and  experienced,  and  knew  how  to  conduct 
himself  imder  difficult  circumstances  ;  that  the  vice-admiral  was  placed  at  his 
side,  in  case  it  were  necessary  to  fight,  for  that  Nelson  was  onlj  fit  to  fight* 
The  issue  of  this  great  contest  will  shew  us  what  Nelson  was  fit  for.     Orden 
were  at  last  given  to  pass  the  Sound,  as  soon  as  the  wind  would  permit.    At 
day-break  on  the  80th  the  signal  for  sailing  was  given.    In  order  of  battle. 
Nelson  leadmg  the  van,  the  fleet  prepared  to  force  the  passage  to  the  Balde 
between  the  coast  of  Denmark  and  the  coast  of  Sweden — the  famons  passage 
where  every  ship,  from  a  far-gone  time,  had  been  compelled  to  lower  her  top- 
sails and  pay  toll  at  Elsinore.     The  Danish  side  of  the  passage  was  guarded 
by  Cronenburg  Castle.     On  the  Swedish  side,  at  Helsenburg,  separated  in 
this,  the  narrowest  part,  by  a  distance  of  about  three  miles,  there  were  no 
defences  capable  of  resistance.    The  British  fleet  kept  within  a  mile  of  the 
Swedish  shore,  and  the  guns  of  Cronenburg  Castle  were  honnless.     The  whole 
fleet  anchored  at  noon  above  the  island  of  Huen,  about  fifteen  miles  from 
Copenhagen.    The  defences  were  surveyed,  and  being  found  very  formidable, 
a  council  of  war  was  held  in  the  evening.    Nelson  opposed  all  argoments  for 
delay,  and  offered  to  conduct  the  attack  with  ten  sail  of  the  line,  and  all  tbe 
smaller  vessels.    Parker  assigned  him  twelve  sail  of  the  line.     But  there  was 
other  perils  than  that  of  the  fire  of  the  enemy.    The  approach  to  Copen- 
hagen was  by  an  intricate  and  dangerous  channel ;  and  the  Danes  had  removed 
or  misplaced  the  buoys.    Nelson,  on  the  night  of  the  SOth,  proceeded  hims^ 
in  his  boat  to  survey  and  re-buoy  the  outer  channel.    He  was  then  meditating 
an  attack  from  the  eastward.    This  plan  was  changed ;  and^  on  the  morning  of 
the  let  of  April,  the  fleet  took  up  another  position  off  the  north-western 
extremity  of  the  Middle  Groimd,  a  shoal  which  extends  along  the  whole  sea- 
front  of  Copenhagen,  leaving  an  intervening  channel  about  three-qoarteiB  of  a 
milo  wide.    Close  to  the  city  the  Danes  had  moored  their  ships*     They  had 
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six  sail  of  the  line  and  eleven  floating  batteries,  besides  small  vessels.  Their 
line  of  defence  nearest  the  town  was  flanked  by  two  formidable  works  called 
the  Crown  Batteries.  In  the  forenoon  of  the  1st,  Nelson  again  reconnoitered 
the  Danish  position;  and  upon  his  return  gave  the  signal  to  weigh.  At 
about  eight  o'clock  the  ships  dropped  anchor,  having  coasted  along  the  edge  of 
the  Middle  Ground.  Their  anchorage  was  distant  about  two  miles  from  the 
southernmost  ship  of  the  Danish  line.  Captain  Hardy  was  employed  in 
soundings,  far  into  the  night.  When  he  reported  that  there  was  sufficient 
depth  of  water,  there  was  no  more  sleep  for  the  impatient  vice-admiral.  He 
was  at  work  till  morning  with  his  clerks,  preparing  his  orders  for  this  day's 
terrible  duty. 

*'  It  was  ten  of  April  mom  by  the  chime  : 
As  they  drifted  on  their  path 
There  was  silence  deep  as  death  ; 
And  the  boldest  held  his  breath, 
For  a  time.'*  • 

Well  might  the  bravest  have  some  doubts.  The  pilots  had  been  ordered  on 
board  Nelson's  ship.  They  were  mostly  mates  of  vessels  in  the  Baltic  trade. 
Their  indecision  perplexed  and  irritated  the  vice-admiral.  He  said  after- 
wards, that  heaven  only  knew  what  he  must  have  suffered :  if  any  merit 
attached  to  him,  it  was  for  combating  the  dangers  of  the  shallows  in  defiance 
of  these  pilots,  who  only  wanted  to  keep  their  own  heads  clear  of  shot.  The 
Edgar  led  the  way.  "  The  Agamemnon  could  not  weather  the  shoal  of  the 
Middle,  and  was  obliged  to  anchor. .  •  •  The  Bellona  andBussell  grounded. . .  • 
These  accidents  prevented  the  extension  of  the  line  by  the  three  ships.'*  t 
The  mistakes  of  the  pilots  led  to  the  disasters  of  the  Bellona  and  Hussell ; 
for  they  had  said  that  the  water  shoaled  on  the  larboard  shore.  Nelson  came 
next  to  these  ships,  in  the  Elephant.  He  repaired  the  error,  and  led  all  the 
vessels  astern  of  him  safely  on  the  starboard  side.  %  Captain  Fremantle 
followed  him  in  the  Ganges.  This  officer  says,  **  I  dropped  my  anchor  in  the 
spot  lord  Nelson  desired  me  from  the  gangway  of  the  Elephant.  In  passing 
the  line,  my  master  was  killed,  and  my  pilot  had  his  arm  shot  off,  ^  that  I 
was  obliged  to  carry  the  ship  in  myself,  and  I  had  full  employment  on  my 
hands."  §  By  half-past  eleven  the  action  had  become  general.  Nine  ships 
of  the  line  only  could  take  part  in  it.  The  diminution  of  Nelson's  available 
force  by  one  fourth  caused  those  who  were  in  the  action  to  suffer  more  from 
the  enemy's  ships  and  batteries.  Captain  Biou,  with  six  frigates  and  sloops, 
was  to  assist  in  the  attack  of  the  ships  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour.  ^'  These 
accidents,'*  writes  Nelson,  "  threw  the  gallant  and  good  captain  £iou  under 
a  very  heavy  fire :  the  consequence  has  been  the  death  of  captain  Biou,  and 
many  brave  officera  and  men  in  the  frigates  and  sloops."  ||  Admiral  Parker, 
when  the  cannonade  had  lasted  three  hours,  seeing  how  Httle  progress  to  the 
scene  of  action  had  been  made  by  three  ships  which  he  had  sent  as  a  reinforce- 
ment, gave  the  signal  for  disconldnuing  the  engagement.  That  signal  was  No. 
M.    Nelson  continued  to  walk  the  deck,  without  appearing  to  notice  tho 

^  Gtmphell—"  BaUle  of  the  Baltic.*'  f  Nelson's  Dispatch—" London  Gazette.* 

t  See,  for  these  nantical  details,  James's  ''Nayal  History,''  which  is  more  accurate  in  thee* 
«natten  than  Sonthey's  "  Life  of  Nelson." 

§  Letter,  dated  April  4th,  in  <*  Court  and  Cabinets,'*  &c,  toI.  iii  p.  151.         B  Dispatch. 
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signal.  **  Shall  I  repeat  it  P  *'  said  the  signal-lieuteiiaDt.  ^  No.  Acknow- 
ledge it.'*  He  turned  to  the  captain :  "  You  know,  Foley,  I  have  only  one 
eye.  I  can't  see  it,"  putting  his  glass  to  his  blind  eye.*  "  Nail  my  signal  for 
close  action  to  the  mast,"  cried  Nelson.  Poor  Biou  saw  the  admiral's  signal, 
and  was  killed  as  he  hauled  off  from  the  tremendous  fire  to  which  he  was 
exposed.  About  two  the  firing  ceased  along  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Danish 
line.  But  the  Tessels  that  had  struck  their  flags  fired  on  the  boats  that  went 
to  take  possession  of  them.  Eremantle  says,  "  When  the  ships  abreast  of 
the  Elephant  and  Ghinges  were  completely  silenced,  lord  Nelson  desired  me 
to  go  to  him.  He  was  in  his  cabin,  talking  to  some  Danish  officers  out  ci 
one  of  the  ships  captured,  saying  how  anxious  he  was  to  meet  the  Bussian^ 
and  wished  it  had  been  them,  instead  of  Danes  we  had  engaged.  At  this 
time  he  put  into  my  hand  a  letter,  which  he  meant  immediately  to  send  to 
the  Crown  Prince  of  Denmark  in  a  flag  of  truce."  It  was  the  famous  letter 
which  he  would  not  seal  with  a  wafer,  calling  for  wax  and  a  candle,  saying, 
"  This  is  no  time  to  appear  harried  and  informal: "  "Vice- Admiral  lord  Nelsoa 
has  been  commanded  to  spare  Denmark  when  she  no  longer  resists.  The 
line  of  defence  which  covers  her  shores  has  stiruck  to  the  British  flag ;  but  if 
the  firing  is  continued  on  the  part  of  Denmark,  he  must  set  on  fire  all  the 
prizes  he  has  taken,  without  having  the  power  of  saving  the  brave  men  who 
have  so  nobly  defended  them."  Fremantle  says,  "  At  this  time  he  wis 
aware  that  our  ships  were  cut  to  pieces,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  get  them 
out."  A  Danish  superior  officer  appeared  in  about  half  an  hour  with  a  note 
from  the  Crown  Prince,  desiring  to  know  the  particular  object  of  sending  the 
flag  of  truce.  Nelson  wrote,  that  his  object  was  humanity  ;  that  he  ccm- 
sented  that  hostilities  should  cease ;  that  he  would  take  his  prisoners  out  of 
the  vessels,  and  bum  or  carry  off  his  prizes  as  he  should  think  fit ;  concluding 
with  saying  that  he  should  consider  this  the  greatest  victory  he  had  erer 
gained,  if  it  should  effect  a  reconciliation  between  his  own  sovereign  and 
the  king  of  Denmark.  The  firing  having  ceased  entirely.  Nelson  lost  nol 
a  moment  in  endeavouring  to  get  out  of  his  dangerous  position  amongst 
the  shoals.  **  We  cut  our  cables  and  ran  out,"  writes  Eremantle.  ^  The 
ships  were  so  crippled  they  would  not  steer.  The  Elephant  and  Defiance 
both  ran  on  shore.  We  ran  on  shore,  and  the  Monarch."  There  were  six 
sail  of  the  line  and  a  frigate  fSut  on  shore  before  the  batteries  ceased  firing. 
Nelson  lefb  the  Elephant,  and  went  to  his  admiral  in  the  London,  following  the 
Danish  adjutant-general*  who  had  gone  to  the  flag-ship  to  negotiate  for  tarms. 
It  was  agreed  that  there  should  be  a  suspension  of  hostilities  for  four-and- 
twenty  hours.  During  the  night  the  boats  of  sir  Hyde  Parker's  division  were 
employed  in  getting  the  grounded  ships  afloat,  and  in  bringing  out  the  priiea 
This  great  battle  was  fought  on  Good  Friday.  The  next  day  Nelson  went 
on  shore,  as  arranged,  for  an  interview  with  the  Crown  Prince.  The  accounts 
of  Kelson's  reception  by  thd  Danish  people,  on  his  way  to  the  palace,  difler. 
"  There  were  neither  murmurs  nor  acclamations,"  says  6outhej.  Nelson 
himself  told  Fremantle  that  ''  he  was  hailed  with  cheers  by  the  multitude^ 
who  came  to  receive  him  at  the  water-side."  Some  consider  the  cheers  as  a 
tribute  to  Kelson's  humanity  in  sparing  the  conquered  in  the  priaes,  when 

•  Southey— "Life  of  NelBon." 
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he  might  have  destroyed  them.  Fremantle  attributes  the  popular  feeliugp 
to  distaste  of  the  quarrel  with  England :  "  The  populace  are  much  in  our 
favour,  and  the  merchants  already  feel  the  total  want  of  commerce."  After 
a  negotiation  which  lasted  five  days,  an  armistice  for  fourteen  weeks  was 
agreed  upon.  The  Danish  government  wanted  an  armistice  for  a  shorter 
period,  for  Nelson  said  plainly  that  he  required  a  long  term  that  he  might  act 
against  the  Eussian  fleet.  He  finally  prevailed.  The  Danish  prisoners  and 
the  wounded  were  sent  on  shore;  to  be  credited  to  the  account  of  Great 
Britain  in  the  event  of  renewed  hostilities.  The  prizes,  with  the  exception 
of  one  sixty-four,  were  burned.  The  stores  found  in  the  captured  vessels 
enabled  our  fleet  to  be  refitted.  Nelson  went  ofl"  to  the  Baltic  to  look  for 
the  Eussians ;  but  a  sudden  event  had  changed  the  temper  of  the  Court  of 
St.  Petersburgh.     The  emperor  Paul  had  been  assassinated. 

The  czar  of  Bussia  was  of  a  violent  nature  bordering  on  insanity,  if  he 
were  not  really  mad.  From  being  one  of  the  fiercest  haters  of  the  French 
Eevolution  he  had  suddenly  become  an  idolater  of  Bonaparte.  Bussia  had 
sent  her  armies  under  Suwarroff  to  fight  in  the  cause  of  the  Allied  powers  in 

1799.  In  1800  Paul  declared  war  against  England,  and  burnt  her  merchant 
vessels.  The  suspension  of  the  interchange  of  Bussian  products  with  British 
manufactures  was  fatal  to  the  interests  of  the  Bussian  proprietors  of  the  soil. 
When  they  remonstrated,  Paul  threatened  them  with  Siberia.  Exile  after 
exile  was  hurried  away ;  the  prisons  were  filled  ;  executions  were  frequent ; 
till  the  greatest  and  most  powerful  of  the  aristocracy  began  to  think  that 
their  own  safety  could  only  be  secured  by  the  one  terrible  defence  of  enslaved 
populations  against  the  caprices  of  their  tyrants.  His  ministers,  his  wife, 
his  children,  were  not  safe  from  his  fury.  The  palace  in  which  he  lived  wa» 
guarded  as  a  fortress.  On  the  night  of  the  23d  of  March,  the  conspirators, 
by  virtue  of  their  military  rank,  obtained  admission ;  and  the  czar  waa 
murdered  in  his  bed-room.  Bonaparte  had  the  almost  incredible  meanness- 
to  promulgate  in  the  Moniteur  that  the  English  government  was  to  be 
suspected  of  this  crime.  The  death  of  Paul  destroyed  one  of  his  projects  for 
the  ruin  of  England.  It  broke  up  the  adhesion  of  Bussia  to  the  Northern 
Treaty  of  Armed  Neutrality ;  Sweden  made  no  hostile  demonstrations ;  and 
the  armistice  with  Denmark  was  followed  up  by  a  general  Convention  in 
which  all  the  disputes  were  adjusted. 

The  French  army  in  Egypt,  when  left  by  Bonaparte  under  the  command 
of  KMber,  had  contended  with  very  partial  success  against  the  Turks,  under 
the  command  of  the  Grand  Vizier,  assisted  by  an  English  fieet  commanded 
by  sir  Sidney  Smith.  The  Allies  recovered  the  fortress  of  El  Arish ;  and 
Kl^ber,  left  with  a  force  which  he  felt  to  be  unequal  to  the  retention  of  the 
country,  agreed  to  evacuate  Egypt,  by  a  treaty  signed  at  El  Arish  in  January^ 

1800.  One  of  the  conditions  was  that  the  French  troops  should  return 
without  molestation  to  Europe.  The  British  government  refused  to  ratify 
the  treaty ;  and  KlAer  renewi'vi  the  war  with  increased  vigour.  He  achieved 
victories  over  the  troops  of  th^  Q-rand  Seignior,  which  appeared  to  give  the 
French  secure  possession  of  the  country  which  they  now  expected  that  they 
should  colonize.  On  the  14th  of  June,  1800,  this  most  able  of  the  French, 
generals  was  assassinated  at  Cairo  by  a  fanatic ;  and  the  command  fell  to 
general  Menou.    The  expedition  under  general  Abercromby  was  undertaken 
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throogh  the  vlgorona  dctermi  nation  of  Mr.  Pitt  to  make  one  Btrenuons  effort 
for  the  ezpulaiou  of  the  French.  Oa  the  2d  of  March,  the  Engliah  fleet 
anchored  in  tbe  bay  of  Aboukir — the  scene  of  Nelson's  great  nctoir. 
Beneath  the  waters  of  that  bay  the  hulk  of  L'Orient  la;  engolphed,  and  vaa 
toncbed  bj  tbe  cable  of  a  ship  of  that  armament  that  now  came  to  Sniah  the 
work  of  the  lit  of  Aagust.  It  was  two  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  tbe  8th 
of  March  before  a  debarkation  could  be  attempted.  Fire  thousand  fi*e 
hundred  troops  first  left  their  transports,  and  proceeded  in  a  hundred  and 
fiftj  boate  towards  the  castle  of  Aboukir  and  the  aand-billa  where  the  Fren^ 
were  posted.  The  sailors  stead Qy  rowed  on;  the  soldiers  sat  onmond; 
whilst  showeta  of  ball  fell  amongst  them  and  all  around  them.  Tbe  loas  wai 
considerable  ;  but  on  went  this  first  dirision  in  unbroken  array.  The  shore 
was  reached  almost  simuHaneouaiy  by  all  the  boats ;    the  men  jnmped  out 


into  the  Borf,  and  were  quickly  charging  up  the  pand-hills.  A  second  partf 
hmded  in  the  ssme  style ;  and  then  a  third.  Bertrand,  a  French  geoenl  at 
8t.  Helena,  said  that  the  landing  of  the  first  division  wse  like  a  moremcnt  on 
the  opera  stage — in  Sve  or  six  minutes  five  thonsand  five  hnndred  men  stood 
in  battle  array.*  The  French  retired ;  but  our  gallant  fellows  had  fire 
hundred  killed  or  wonnded.  During  the  day  Abercromby  completed  tbe 
landing  of  the  r^naining  divisions  of  his  army.  But  it  was  not  so  c«ay  to 
land  the  cannon  and  stores.  It  was  necessary  also  to  invest  the  castle  of 
Aboukir.    It  was  the  12th  before  the  Biitiah  general  adwicedL     On  tlw 


*  Quoted  bj  AHboo  from  Lm  Cuea, 
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13th  a  serere  action  took  place,  in  which  our  loss  was  considerable.  On  the 
19  th  the  main  armies  of  the  two  nations  were  in  strong  positions  near  Alexan- 
dria. Their  numbers  were  nearly  equal.  Earlj  in  the  morning  of  the  2l8t  the 
French  infantry  under  Lanusse  commenced  an  attack  on  the  British  lines. 
Lanusse  was  driven  back,  and  was  killed.  Another  column  came  up  to  renew 
the  attack ;  and  now  the  French  cavalry,  with  Menou  at  their  head,  made  a 
desperate  charge.  The  famous  42nd  Highlanders  bore  the  brunt  of  this 
conflict.  Various  were  the  changes  of  fortune  through  this  fight,  which 
began  at  day  break  and  lasted  till  ten  of  the  forenoon.  At  length  Menou 
retreated.  Early  in  the  day  Abercromby  received  a  wound  which  proved 
mortal.  When  the  French  cavalry  charged  he  galloped  to  the  spot ;  was 
unhorsed ;  but  with  his  own  hand  the  gallant  soldier,  who  had  seen  sixty-two 
years,  disarmed  the  enemy  who  had  wounded  him.  He  again  mounted  his 
horse,  and  concealed  his  hurt  from  his  faithful  soldiers.  When  the  action 
was  over,  he  fainted  from  loss  of  blood  ;  was  conveyed  to  the  admiral's  ship ; 
and  lingered  till  the  28th. 

The  battle  of  Alexandria  first  destroyed  the  belief  that  the  British  land- 
forces  were  unequal  to  a  struggle  with  the  troops  that  Bonaparte  had  led  to 
many  a  victory.  The  French  were  no  longer  *^  the  Invincibles."  The  army 
of  Abercromby  had  lost  its  veteran  leader;  but  the  command  did  not  fall 
into  the  hands  of  one  destitute  of  vigour.  General  Hutchinson  was  reinforced ; 
the  Turks  under  the  Grand  Yisier  again  advanced  through  the  desert  to 
encounter  the  enemy  that  had  so  severely  handled  them  in  the  previous  year. 
They  were  assisted  by  experienced  English  officers.  On  the  20th  of  May 
Hutchinson,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile,  invested  Cairo,  which  had  been 
strongly  fortified  by  Silver  and  Menou.  The  Grand  Vizier  was  in  force  on 
the  opposite  bank.  The  Indian  army  under  general  Baird  was  daily  expected 
to  arrive  from  Bombay.  Belliard,  who  commanded  at  Cairo,  proposed  to 
capitulate ;  and  it  was  at  once  agreed  to  accept  the  same  conditions  as  those 
of  the  rejected  treaty  of  El  Arish — ^that  the  French  troops  should  be  conveyed 
home,  with  their  arms,  baggage,  and  ten  pieces  of  artillery.  Many  of  the 
objects  of  Egyptian  art,  collected  by  the  French,  were  to  be  surrendered.* 
Menou,  who  was  at  Alexandria,  refused  at  first  to  accept  the  conditions  for 
himself,  but  he  jrielded  to  the  presence  of  a  British  force  on  the  27th  of 
August.  In  that  autumn  Egjrpt  was  cleared  of  the  French,  and  was  restored 
to  the  dominion  of  the  Sultan. 

At  the  period  when  the  Armed  Neutrality  of  the  Northern  Powers  was 
broken  up,  chlefiy  by  our  naval  preponderance,  and  the  first  successes  of  the 
British  arms  in  Egypt  had  given  the  people  some  confidence  in  our  generals 
and  soldiers,  there  were  negotiations  for  peace  with  France  proceeding  in 
London  with  great  secrecy.  M.  Otto,  a  French  protestant,  of  some  experience 
in  diplomacy,  bad  been  in  London  since  1799.  In  August  1800,  during  the 
suspension  of  arms  between  Austria  and  France,  the  First  Consul  gave  to 
'*  Citizen  Otto,  commissary  of  the  government  for  the  exchange  of  French 
prisoners  in  England,  power  to  propose,  consent  to,  and  sign  a  general 


*  The  RoMtU  stone,  and  the  sarcophagos  of  Alexander,  now  In  the  British  Mnsenm,  were 
amongst  these  ancient  uonnments  ;  many  of  which  the  French  were  ultimately  allowed  to  iak9 
irith 
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armistice  "  between  the  Frencli  Bepublic  and  Gk'eat  Britain.  The  papers 
which  related  to  this  negotiation,  which  had  reference  also  to  a  negotiation 
for  peace,  were  laid  before  Parliament.  The  negotiation  was  broken  off;  and 
M.  Otto  had  little  reason  to  think  that  his  peace-making  serricea  would  be 
again  required,  when  France  had  compelled  the  peace  of  Xiuneyille,  and 
Bonaparte  was  proclaiming  his  intention  immediately  to  invade  Eng^d. 
Mr.  Pitt,  had  he  remained  in  power,  would  probably  have  rejected  any  pacific 
overtures  made  to  Great  Britain,  when  she  stood  alone  in  her  resistance  to 
the  government  whose  territory  was  now  only  bounded  by  the  Bhine  ;  which 
dominated  over  Italy ;  to  which  Holland  and  Spain  were  vassals.  Having 
prepared  for  one  great  effort  in  the  Baltic  and  in  Egypt,  Pitt  would  have 
waited  the  result  in  the  attitude  of  majestic  pride.  Could  he  have  made  the 
Union  with  Ireland  a  real  Union,  he  would  still  have  defied  France,  and  even 
Europe  prostrate  before  her.  To  the  weak  government  of  Addington,  M-  Otto 
could  spplj  with  more  hope  of  success.  He  was  in  indirect  eonununication 
with  the  first  minister  in  May ;  his  visits  to  lord  Hawkesbury  were  &tquent 
during  the  summer.  In  August,  Bonaparte,  either  in  bravado,  or  with  a 
real  purpose,  was  threatening  invasion.  The  French  armies  were,  for  the 
most  part,  at  home,  eager  for  employment.  It  was  determined  to  invade 
England,  not  with  a  hundred  thousand  men  carried  over  in  transports,  con- 
voyed by  a  powerful  fieet.  Tliat  dream  was  at  an  end.  The  hundred  thousaad 
men  were  to  come  over  in  a  flotilla  of  gun-brigs,  or  rafts — flat  vessels  of 
about  200  tons,  armed  each  with  four  or  eight  heavy  guns.  Sacb  a  flotilli 
was  collected  at  Boulogne.  Nelson  was  sent  in  August  to  attack  this 
flotilla — to  cut  it  out  of  the  harbour.  He  failed.  In  the  middle  of  September 
the  best  informed  men  did  not  think  that  there  would  be  any  sospenaioQ  of 
hostilities.  "  I  confess,**  wrote  Comwallia,  who  commanded  the  forces  on 
the  Eastern  coast,  ^  that  I  see  no  prospect  of  peace,  or  of  anything  good." 
At  this  moment  Bonaparte  was  pressing  on  the  negotiations  for  peice. 
**  The  First  Consul,**  says  Thiers,  **  in  seeing  what  were  the  first  acts  of 
Menou,  had  judged  the  campaign  lost,  and  he  was  desirous,  before  the  denoue- 
ment that  he  foretold,  to  have  a  treaty  signed  at  London.  The  TCngKA 
minister,**  Thiers  adds,  **  incapable  of  seeing  beforehand,  as  Bonaparte  hsd 
seen,  the  result  of  events,  feared  some  vigorous  blow  fram  the  Prench  axmv 
in  l^pt,  so  renowned  for  its  valour.'*  *  The  Preliminary  Articles  of  Peace 
between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  French  Bepublic  were  signed  at 
London,  on  the  first  of  October,  by  Lord  Hawkesbury  and  M.  Otto.  Hos- 
tilities were  to  cease  as  so(m  as  the  preliminaries  ahould  be  signed  and  ratified, 
which  ratification  was  to  take  place  within  fifteen  days.  XmrneduUelT  after 
their  ratification  plenipotentiaries  were  to  be  named  on  each  side,  whosbooU 
repair  to  Amiens,  for  the  puipose  of  concluding  a  Definitive  Treatr  of  Peaces 
in  concert;  with  the  allies  of  the  contracting  parties. 

Hie  burst  of  popular  enthusiasm  at  the  news  of  Peace  was,  naturally ,  some- 
what extravagant.  G^ieml  Lauriston  arrived  in  Lond<A  with  the  rat^cadoa 
on  the  10th  of  October.  When  he  was  proceeding  with  M.  Otto  to  White* 
hall,  the  populace  took  the  horses  from  the  carriage,  dragged  it  to  Downing 
Street^  and  into  the  Park  to  the  garden  entrance  to  the  Adminlty.     Thoe 
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«tood  lord  St.  Vincent,  who  thus  addressed  the  mob : — "  Gentlemen !  gentle- 
men !  (three  huzzas)  let  me  request  jou  to  be  as  orderly  as  possible,  and  if 
you  are  determined  to  drag  the  gentleman,  accompanied  by  M.  Otto,  I  request 
you  to  be  careful,  and  not  overturn  the  carriage."  •  The  mob  cheered,  and 
dragged  the  Prenchmen  home.  There  were  illuminations  in  London  foz 
two  nights.  The  rejoicings  throughout  the  country  were  equally  demonstra- 
tive of  natural  gladness  that  the  war  was  at  an  end,  no  matter  how.  Wilber- 
force  was  at  Bath,  and  writes  in  his  Diary,  "  The  people  intoxicated  with  joy 
here,  and  everywhere."  The  king  was  not  pleased  with  the  peace.  He  wrotia 
to  lord  Eldon  on  the  28th  of  October,  approving  of  the  election  of  an  alder- 
man of  London,  for  he  was  a  loyal  subject  and  diligent  magistrate.  "  Such  men 
are  peculiarly  suited  for  the  present  year,  when,  by  the  embarrassed  situation 
from  the  trial  of  peace  with  a  turbulent  and  revolutionary  republic,  every 
attention  of  the  police  must  be  exerted  to  avoid  the  dangers  and  difficulties 
that  may  otherwise  ensue."  t  The  king  talked  more  wisely  to  lord  Malmesbury 
in  November.  "  Do  you  know  what  I  call  the  Peace  ? — an  experimental  Peace, 
for  it  is  nothing  else.  But  it  was  uiiavoidable.'*  J  "  During  October,"  says 
Malmesbury,  "  I  observed  that  the  people's  joy,  which  was  immoderate  at 
first,  abated ;  and  that  the  more  thinking  and  wiser  part  of  the  community 
began  to  demur  as  to  all  the  certain  advantages  that  must  follow  peace." 
The  veteran  negotiator  did  not  much  care  whether  the  terms  were  better  or 
worse  than  those  which  he  had  proposed  at  Lisle.  Had  peace,  he  thought, 
been  made  at  Lisle,  Prance  would  have  been  under  a  moderate  government, 
desirous  to  consolidate  the  power  she  had  attained.  "  The  government  of 
Prance,  whilst  Bonaparte  remains  as  Pirst  Consul,  is  like  that  of  Persia  under 
Kouli  Khan ;  it  knows  no  bounds,  either  moral  or  civil — is  ruled  by  no  prin- 
ciples ;  and  to  pretend  to  say  that  Bonaparte's  ambition  is  circumscribed, 
or  that,  with  the  means  of  doing  everything,  he  will  do  nothing,  is  talking 
criminal  nonsense."  §  It  was  not  very  long  before  all  England  came  to  lord 
Malmesbury's  opinion.  The  terms  of  the  Preliminaries  were  discussed  in 
Parliament.  We  shall  briefly  notice  the  final  terms  of  the  Definitive  Treaty. 
In  the  debates  in  November,  Sheridan  best  expressed  the  common  feeling  of 
the  nation  :  "  This  is  a  peace  which  all  men  are  glad  of,  but  no  man  can  be 
proud  of."  Pox  did  not  express  the  common  feelinp^  of  the  nation  when  he 
wrote :  '*  Bonaparte's  triumph  is  now  complete  indeed,  and  since  there  is  to 
be  no  political  liberty  in  the  world,  I  really  believe  be  is  the  fittest  person  to 
be  master."  || 

The  marquis  ComwalliB  was  appointed  as  plenipotentiary  to  conduct  the 
negotiations  at  Amiens.  A  more  subtle  diplomatist  might  have  been  chosen, 
but  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  have  found  one  more  honest.  He  arrived 
in  Paris  on  the  7th  of  November.  On  the  10th  he  had  an  audience  of  Bona- 
parte. The  Pirst  Consul  was  gracious;  inquired  after  the  health  of  the 
king ;  and  **  spoke  of  the  British  nation  in  terms  of  great  respect,  intimating 


*  '*  Annual  Register,"  1801,  p.  88. 

t  Twias— "Life  of  Bldon,"  toL  L  p.  898. 

J  Malmesbury — ** Diaries,"  toL  It.  p.  66. 

§  Ibid,,  p.  63. 

il  Correspondence  of  Fox,  toI.  iii.  p.  846. 
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that  as  long  as  we  remained  friends  there  would  be  no  mterruption  to  the 
peace  of  Europe."    Bonaparte  might  have  thought  the  miUennium  was  at 
hand  when  GomwaUis  thus  addressed  him :  "  I  told  him  that  the  hontnrs 
which  succeeded  the  Bevolution  had  created  a  general  alarm ;  that  all  the 
neighbouring  nations  dreaded  the  contagion ;  that  when,  for  the  happiness  of 
mankind,  and  of  Prance  in  particular,  he  was  called  to  fill  hia  present  statiozi, 
we  knew  him  onlj  as  a  hero  and  a  conqueror ;  but  the  good  order  and  tan- 
quillity  which  the  country  now  enjoyed,  made  us  respect  him  as  a  statesmin 
and  a  legislator,  and  had  remored  our  apprehensions  of  having  connection  and 
intercourse  with  France.*'*  Comwallis  fancied  that  he  might  have  had  frequent 
interviews  with  the  First  Consul,  and  that  they  could  have  got  through  the 
business  without  diplomatic  delays.    He  soon  found  that  he  was  not  likely  to 
have  any  such  confidential  communications.     They  had  another  inteniew; 
and  then  Comwallis  went  to  Amiens,  to  negotiate  with  Joseph  Bonaparte, 
who  was  described  by  his  brother  as  '*  a  just  and  fair  man.*'     Our  ambaAsador 
felt  that  in  his  two  conyersations  with  the  First  Consul,  he  spoke  in  the  tone 
of  a  king — ("  H  parte  en  rai  ") — "  I  would  rather  give  up ;  it  is  hard  upon  me ; 
I  will  take  care  of  the  Stadtholder."  t    Bonaparte  was  indeed  as  absolute 
as  any  king.     Lord  Broome,  (the  son  of  Comwallis,)  who  accompanied  him, 
writes :  '*  I  belicTC  Windluun  would  find  it  difficult  to  discoyer  any  Jacobin 
principle  in  the  constitution,  which  is  certainly  the  moat  despotic  that  erer 
existed  in  any  country."  %    It  would  be  idle  for  us  to  attempt  to  unmyel  the 
tangled  web  of  the  four  months*  diplomacy  at  Amiens.    New  demands  were 
set  up  by  the  French,  although  they  had  originally  professed  to  adheve  to  the 
preliminary  treaty.    At  the  end  of  January,  Comwallia  haa  lost  confidence  in 
the  negotiations  terminating  happfly.    **  What  can  be  expected  from  a  natka 
naturally  oyerbearing  and  insolent,  when  all  the  powers  of  Sniope  are  prQS> 
trating  themselyes  at  its  feet,  and  supplicating  for  fof^yeness   and  future 
fiiTour,  except  one  little  island,  which,  by  land,  at  least,  is  redooed  to  a  strict 
and  at  best  a  yery  inconyenient  defensiye  F*  §    In  January,  Bonaparte  had 
gone  to  Lyons,  and  had  there  accepted,  from  the  depnties  of  the  Cisalpine 
Bepublic,  the  Presidency  of  those  States— in  other  words,  the  soyeieigntT. 
Hawkesburr  wrote  to  complain  to  Comwallis  of  ^  the  inordinate  ambkion, 
the  gross  breach  of  frith,  and  the  inclination  to  insult  Europe,  manifested  by 
the   First    Consul    on    this    occasion."     Neyertheless,  said   our   Foreign 
Secretary,  "  the  Gk>yemment  here  are  deeizoos  of  ayoiding  to  take  notice  of 
these  proceedings,  and  are  sincerely  desirous  to  conclude  the  peace,  if  it  can 
be  obtained  on  terms  consistent  with  our  honour.**  U  The  Definitiye  T^reaty  was 
digued  on  the  27th  of  March,  without  any  matenal  Tsziation  from  the  Fre^ 
liminaries.    The  question  of  Malta,  upon  which  the  war  was  ostensibly  re- 
newed, was  left  in  a  yery  ambiguous  position.    By  the  FrpKminary  Treaty,  ic 
was  stipulated  that  Malta  should  be  evacuated  by  the  troops  of  h^  Britannic 
majesty «  and  restored  to  the  Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem.     **  For  the  pur- 
pose of  rendering  this  island  completely  independent  of  either  of  the  two 
contracting  parties,  it  shall  be  placed  under  the  guarantee  and  protection  of  a 
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third  power,  to  be  agreed  upon  in  the  Definitive  Treaty."  This  was  a  constant 
subject  of  contentioa  at  AtuienB.  The  knights  of  Malta  were  in  truth  a 
nullity.  The  guarantee  was  to  be  given  for  a  scattered  and  bankrupt  bodj, 
with  a  traitor  as  their  nominal  head,  who  had  betrayed  the  island  t«  the  Trench. 
The  end  was  a  compromise,  sure  to  produce  a  quarrel.  There  was  no  ambiguity 
about  Great  Britain  surrendering  all  the  conquests  she  had  made  in  the  war, 
except  Ceylon,  taken  from  the  Dutch,  and  Trinidad,  taken  from  the  Spaniards. 
The  Trench  were  to  evacuate  Naples  and  the  Papal  States,  Egypt  was  to  be 
restored  to  the  Sultan.  The  Bepublic  of  the  Seven  Ionian  lalanda  was  to  be 
recognized.  The  integrity  of  Portugal  was  guaranteed.  The  French  retained 
all  that  they  had  acquired  in  Europe  by  the  war.  The  Balance  of  Power,  the 
orthodox  creed  of  a  century,  had  receired  many  rude  asaaults ;  it  had  now 
become  "  a  creed  outworn." 


ClMpMrm'i  HiBdla,  ill 
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CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE  OF  TREATIES. 

(Continned  from  Toluine  tL  page  468.) 

1787  August  18  :  the  Turks  declare  war  against  Russia. 

1788  February  10  :  the  Emperor  of  Germany  joined  Russia  against  Turkey. 
1788  September  25  :  the  King  of  France  convened  the  States-General  to  assemble 

in  January,  1789. 

1790  September  27  :  the  preliminary  treaty  ratified  with  Spain^  relative  toNootka 

Sound  ;  definitive  treaty  signed  on  the  28th  October. 

1791  July  20  :    cm^vention  of  PUniiZy  between  the  Emperor    lioopold  and  tbe 

Eing  of  Prussia. 

1792  April  20  :  the  French  National  Assembly  declared  war  against  the  Emperor 

of  Germany. 
1792  June  26  :  the  first  coalition  against  France  took  place,    and   the  King  c£ 
Prussia  issued  his  manifesto. 

1792  September  16  :    war   declared   against   Sardinia  by  the    French    National 

Assembly. 

1793  February  1 :  France  declared  war  against  Great  Britain  and  Holland. 
1793  February  9  :  The  Buke  of  Tuscany  acknowledged  the  French  Republia 
1793  May  25  :  Spain  engaged  to  assist  Great  Britain. 

1793  September  3  :  the  King  of  Naples  declared  war  against   the   French  Re- 
public. 
1793  Great  Britain  concluded  treaties,  July  14,  with  Prussia  ;  August  30,  witii 

Austria ;  and  September  26,  with  Portugal 
1795  February  16  :    the  first  pacification  between  the   National    AssemUy  of 

France  and  the  Yendeans,  ooneluded. 
1795  February  18  :    a  defensive  alliance  entered  into  with   Kussia,   by  Grast 

Britain. 
1795  April  5  :   peace  of  BadCy  between  the  King  of  Prussia  and   the  Frendi 

Republic 
1795  May  16  :   treaty  of  alliance  signed  at  Paris,   between  France   and  tiie 

United  Provinces,  against  England.     Dutch  Flanders  ceded  to  France. 
1795  July  22  :  peace  ratified  at  Basle  between  France  and  Spain.       SpaniA 

St.  Domingo  ceded  to  France. 

1795  November  26  :  the  partition  of  Foland  took  place  between  Russia,  Auskm, 

and  Prussia. 

1796  May  15  :  treaiy  of  Faris^  between  the  French  Republic  and  the  King  of 

Sardinia,  the  latter  ceding  Savoy,  Nice,  the  territory  of  Tende,  and  Bonl, 

and  grantmg  a  free  passage  for  troops  through  his  states. 
1796  August  5  :    the   treaty  of  Berlin  ratified  between  Prussia    and  Franoe, 

whereby  the  neutrality  of  the  north  of  (Germany  was  guaranteed. 
1796  August  19  :  an  alliance  offensive  and  defensive  concluded  at  St.  Hd^bmMO, 

between  Franoe  and  Spain. 

1796  October  6  :  war  declared  by  Spain  against  Great  Britain. 

1797  February  19  :  treaiy  of  ToUntino,  between  the  French   Republic  and  & 

Pope. 
1797  April  18  :  preliminaries  of  the  peoM  of  Ledben  signed  between  Austria  and 
France. 
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17 1)7  October  17  :  treaty  of  Campo  Formioy  between  France  and  Austria,  the 
latter  power  yielding  the  Low  Countries  and  the  Ionian  Islands  to  France  ; 
and  Milan,  Mantua,  and  Modena,  to  the  Cisalpine  republic  ;  Venice  as- 
signed to  the  Emperor. 

1797  December  9  :  congresit  of  Rcuhtadt  commenced  its  labours  to  treat  concern- 

ing a  general  peace  with  the  Germanic  powers. 

1798  Switzerland  invaded  by  the  French. 

1798  September  12  ;  war  declared  against  France  by  the  Porte,  and  an  alliance, 
offensive  and  defensive,  entered  into  between  the  latter  power,  Russia,  and 
Great  Britain. 

1798  October  3  :  Naples  and  Sardinia  commence  hostilities  against  France. 

1798  December  29  :  a  treaty  of  alUance  and  subsidies,   agreed   upon   between 

Great  Britain  and  Russia,  against  France. 

1799  June  22  :  the  second  coalition  against  France,  by  Great  Britain,  the  Em- 

perors of  Germany  and  Russia,  part  of  the  German  empire,  the  Kings  of 
Naples  and  Portugal,  Turkey,  and  the  Barbary  States.  Conference  of 
Radstadt  broken  up. 

1800  June  20  :  a  treaty  of  subsidies  ratified  at  Vienna,  between  Austria  and 

England,  stipulating  that  the  war  should  be  vigorously  prosecuted  against 
France,  and  that  neither  of  the  contracting  powers  should  enter  into  a 
separate  peace. 

1800  December  16  :  a  treaty  of  armed  neutrality  ratified,  between  Russia,  Den- 

mark, and  Sweden,  at  Petersburgh,  in  order  to  cause  their  flags  to  be  re- 
spected by  the  belligerent  powers. 

1801  February  9  :  peace  of  LuneviUe,  between  the  French  Republic  and  the 

Emperor  of  Germany,  confirming  the  cessions  made  by  the  treaty  of  Campo 
Formio,  stipulating  that  the  Rhine,  to  the  Dutch  territories,  should  form 
the  boundary  of  France,  and  recognizing  the  independence  of  the  Batavian, 
Helvetic,  ligurian,  and  Cisalpine  republics. 

1801  March  3  :  war  declared  by  Spain  against  Portugal 

1801  March  21 :  a  treaty  signed  at  Madrid  between  France  and  Spain,  whereby 
the  estates  of  Parma  were  3delded  to  France,  who  in  return  ceded  Tuscany 
to  the  Prince  of  Parma,  with  the  title  of  King  of  Etruria. 

1801  March  28  :  a  treaty  of  peace  between  France  and  the  King  of  Naples, 
signed  at  Florence,  by  which  France  acquired  the  Isles  of  Elba,  Piombino, 
and  Presides. 

1801  June  17  :  a  treaty  concluded  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia  at  Peters- 
burgh. 

1801  July  15  :  the  Concordat  between  Bonaparte  and  Pius  VlL,  signed  at 
Paris. 

1801  August  8:  a  treaty  of  peace  concluded  between  Spain  and  Portugal 

1801  September  29  :  a  treaty  of  peace  signed  at  Madrid,  between  France  and 
Portugal 

1801  October  1:  preliminary  artidcB  of  peace  between  France  and  England, 
signed  at  London  by  Lord  Hawkesbury  and  M  Otto. 

1801  October  8:  a  treaty  of  peace  ratified  at  Paris  between  the  Emperor  of  Russia 

and  the  French  government. 

1802  March  25  :  peace  of  Amiens  between  Great  Britain,  France,   Spain,   and 

Holland. 
1802  June  25  :  definitive  treaty  between  France  and  the  Ottoman  Porte. 
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POPULATION  OF  GEEAT  BRITAIN. 


COUNTIES  OP 
BNQLAND. 


I 


Bedford 

Berks 

BaddnghAm  

Cambridge 

Chester  

Cornwall    

Comberland  

Derbj 

DeTon 

Dorset 

Durham 

Essex 

Gloucester 

Ilereford     

Hertford     

Hantingdon  

Kent  

Lancaster  

Leicester    

Lincoln  

Middlesex  

Honmouth 

Norfolk  

Northampton 

Northumberland    . 

Nottingham    

Oxford    

Rutland 

Salop  (Shrop.)  .... 

Somerset 

Hampshire 

Stafford 

Suffolk    

Surrey    

Sussex    

Warwick    

Westmoreland    .... 

Wilts 

Worcester 

_j-  i  East  Riding  . 
%  \  North  Riding . 
(H  (  West  Riding  . 


England 
Wales... 


Scotland 


BSnMATl, 

1700. 


48,500 

74,700 

80,600 

76,000 

107,000 

105,800 

62,300 

93,800 

248,200 

90,000 

95,500 

159,200 

156,200 

60,900 

70,500 

34,700 

153,800 

166,200 

80,000 

180,000 

624,200 

39,700 

210,200 

119,500 

118,000 

65,200 

79,000 

16,600 

101,600 

195,900 

118,700 

117,200 

152,700 

154,900 

91,400 

96,600 

28,600 

153,900 

88,200 

96,200 

98,600 

236,700 


5,108,500 
366,500 


5,475,000 


E8TIMATK, 
1750. 


68,900 

92,700 

90,700 

72,000 

131,600 

135,000 

86,900 

109,500 

272,200 

96,400 

135,000 

167,800 

207,800 

74,100 

86,500 

82,500 

190,000 

297,400 

95,000 

160,200 

641,600 

40,600 

216,100 

123,300 

141,700 

77,600 

92,400 

13,800 

130,300 

224,500 

137,500 

160,000 

166,800 

207,100 

107,400 

140,000 

36,300 

168,400 

108,000 

86,500 

117,200 

361,500 


6,017,700 
449,300 


6,467,000 


Total,  Great  Britain 


CXRSUSi 

1801. 


66,500 
112,800 
111,000 

92,300 
198,100 
194,500 
121,100 
166,500 
854,400 
119,100 
165,700 
234,000 
259,100 

92,100 
100,800 

88,800 
317,800 
696,100 
134,400 
215,500 
845,400 

47,100 
282,400 
136,100 
162,800 
145,000 
113,200 

16,900 
172,200 
282,800 
226,900 
247,100 
217,400 
278,000 
164,600 
215,100 

43,000 
191,200 
143,900 
144,000 
160,500 
582,700 


8,609,000 
659,000 


9,168,000 
1,652,400 


10,820,400 


The  numbers  of  the  Army,  Navy,  &c,  are  added  in 
these  enumerations  to  the  numbers  of  the  Resident 
Population. 


COUNTIES  OP 
WALlBSL 


Anglesey  ... 

Brecon 

Cardigan  ... 
Carmarthen 
Camarron 
Denbigh   ... 

Flmt 

Glamorgan 
Merioneth 
Montgomery 
Pembroke... 
Radnor 

Total 


SHIRES  OP 
SCOTLAND. 


Aberdeen 

ArgyU 

Ayr  

Banff    

Berwick   

Bute 

Caithness 

f!la/>ltfny.nti^i^    ...... 

Dumbarton  

Dumfries 

Edinburgh    

Elgin    

Fife  

Forfar  

Haddington  ....^... 

Inremess 

Kincardine  

Elinross    

Kirkcudbright 

Lanark 

Linlithgow  

Nairn  

Orkney  &  Shetland 

Peebles 

Perth   

Renfrew  

Ross  and  Cromarty 

Roxbuiig^ 

Selkirk 

Stirling 

Sutherland  

Wigtown  

Total 


1801. 


88,000 
8Sp700 
44^100 
68,600 
43^000 
68,400 
41,000 
74,000 
80,600 
49,800 
58,200 
19,700 


669,000 


1801. 


127,800 
74,800 
87,100 
87,000 
81,600 
12,200 
23,400 
11,200 
21,400 
66,400 

127,100 
27,600 
96,900 

102,400 
81,000 
76,800 
27,200 
6,900 
80,200 

161,600 

18,400 

8,600 

48,400 

9,000 

180,600 
80^700 
67,200 
84,800 
6,200 
62,600 
23,900 
28,700 


l,66SLi00 


CHAPTER   XXIT. 

Th«  PcMe  k  pnorioiu  armiitioe — Demuids  of  BonapkrU — Bngliili  in  Praiwe — Frencli  tneraacb- 
meati — The  kiag's  allDiiDa  to  tbem  in  hii  Speech — French  eipeditioD  to  St.  Domingo — 
TatUBuit  L'OaTertore— Hr.  Addiiigtoii's  foiiej — Bonaiiaite  ud  lord  'WLitvorth — Trial 
of  Peltier — Speech  of  Mudntosh — DeiFaid'e  taaapirtej — Uiliti*  called  out — VielenM  at 
BonapuU  towardi  the  Britiih  amdMaador — Ualta — War  deslared — N^jotiatirau  tor  Ur. 
Ktt'i  ntuTD  to  power— Detention  in  Prance  of  Bngliah  tntTelltn— OreM  Britain  nnaed 
— Frapantioni  for  iniBBcn — Bmmett'a  innireotion — Bapjd  mtdOMBt  of  Tolontana — ■ 
Bonaparte  at  Bonlogn*— Ktt  at  Watnnr— The  Tolnntaeca  KiTieved— We*k&eM  ot  thft 
Addington  miiuitrT — Tb«  kln^i  illnMi — Kegotiatiou  for  a  ehange  of  miniatrT — Pitt 
prows  for  an  adoibualiatton  on  a  broad  baaii — Hii  bilu*— Pitt  prim*  miairter— Oon- 
■piiaej'agiUiiBt  the  Pint  Conml— Unider  of  the  Dao  d'Bn^den. 

LzT  118  compare  the  opimoiu  of  tvo  luBtariaiu  on  tbe  likelihood  of  the 
duration  of  peace.  "  The  treaty  of  Amiens  had  actrtselj  been  signed,  when 
the  reatleas  ambition  and  the  inaupportable  insolence  of  the  Eint  Consul  con- 
vinced the  great  body  of  the  English  people  that  the  peace,  lo  eagerly 
welcomed,  was  only  a  precorioui  armiatice."*  We  turn  &am  the  view  of 
Macaulay  to  that  of  Thiers:  "  The  treaty  of  Amiens  had  been  aigned  only  k 
few  months,  and  their  joy  at  the  peace  had  a  little  cooled  amongst  the 
English,  when  there  remained  before  their  eyes,  as  if  it  were  a  bright  and 
troublesome  light,  the  grandeur  of  France,  oubappily  too  little  disguised  in 
the  person  of  the  First  Consul.  Some  civilities  to  Mr.  Fox,  on  his  visit  to 
Paris,  did  not  prevent  their  seeing  that  the  First  Consul  bad  the  attitude  of 

*  Uacaolij— "  Biograpliiei,"  Pitt,  pl  SI7. 
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master,  not  onlj  in  the  affairs  of  France,  but  in  tbe  affairs  of  Europe.  His 
language,  full  of  genius  and  ambition,  offended  tbe  pride  of  tbe  English;  his 
devouring  activitj  disturbed  their  repose."*  What  the  English  historian 
calls  "insupportable  insolence,"  the  French  historian  describes  as  '^language 
full  of  genius  and  ambition."  Two  months  onlj  had  passed  since  the  con- 
clusion of  peace,  when  M.  Otto  said  that  if  paragraphs  against  Bonaparte 
continued  to  appear  in  the  English  papers,  there  would  be  ''war  to  the 
death."t  The  casual  conversations  of  M.  Otto  soon  took  the  form  of  positive 
demands  on  the  part  of  the  First  Consul.  They  were  these:  To  put  a  stop  to 
offensive  publications;  to  send  away  certain  disaffected  persons  and  transport 
others;  to  require  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  resident  in  England, 
to  repair  to  Warsaw;  to  expel  all  French  emigrants  who  may  wear  decora- 
tions belonging  to  the  ancient  government  of  France.  M.  Otto  was  told  by 
lord  Hawkesbury  that  "  no  representation  of  a  foreign  power  would  ever 
induce  government  to  violate  those  rights  on  which  the  liberties  of  the  people 
of  this  country  are  founded:"  that  if  emigrants  did  not  break  the  laws  they 
could  not  be  molested;  that  the  law  admitted  no  previous  restraints  upon 
publications;  and  that  the  law  alone  was  the  only  protection  which  the 
government  itself  possessed  or  required  against  libels.  Words  incomprehen- 
sible  to  despotism!  "Alas,"  says  M.  Thiers,  "the  First  Consul  descended 
from  his  glorious  height  to  listen  to  pamphleteers,  and  to  deliver  himself  to 
transports  as  \iolent  as  they  were  unworthy  of  him.  To  outrage  him,  the 
wise,  tbe  victorious,  what  an  unpardonable  crime !  Torrents  of  blood  must 
flow,  because  pamphleteers,  always  assailing  their  own  government,  had 
insulted  a  stranger — a  great  man,  without  doubt,  but  a  man,  after  all,  and 
the  chief  of  a  rival  nation."  J 

The  Session  of  Parliament  was  closed  on  the  28th  of  June,  and  the  Par- 
liament was  dissolved  on  the  following  day.  Mr.  Speaker  Abbot,  in 
addressing  the  king,  said,  "  We  now  indulge  the  flattering  hope  that  we  may 
cultivate  the  arts  of  peace."  The  country  generally  did  not  indulge  that 
hope.  The  people  began  "  at  last  to  apprehend  that  neither  credit,  satis- 
faction, nor  even  security,  had  been  attained  by  the  treaty  of  Amiens."§  Yet 
there  was  a  feeling  amongst  the  higher  and  richer  classes  more  intense  than 
dread  of  the  ambition,  or  indignation  at  the  arrogance,  of  Bonaparte : 

**  Is  it  a  reed  that^s  shaken  by  the  wind, 
Or  what  is  it,  that  ye  go  forth  to  see  ? 
Lords,  Liwyers,  statesmen,  squires  of  low  degree. 
Men  known,  and  men  unknown  ;  sick,  lame,  and  blind. 
Post  forward  all,  like  creatures  of  one  kind, 
With  first-fruit  offerings  crowd  to  bend  the  knee 
In  France,  before  the  new-born  majesty.*'  i| 

Much  of  the  rush  to  France  was  a  natural  curiosity.  Certainly  amongst 
many  there  were  higher  motives  in  the  desire  to  look  upon  a  coxintry  in 
which  ten  years  had  produced  such  marvellous  changes,  than  a  slavish 

♦  Thiers— "Le  Consulat  et  rBmpire,"  torn.  xvii.  p.  845.    1860. 

t  "Life  of  Sidmouth,"  roL  ii.  p.  163. 

t  "Le  Consulat  et  I'Empire,"  tom.  xrii.  p.  846. 

(  Malmesbury— "Diary, '^  May  to  October,  1802. 
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admiration  of  irresponsible  power.     And  yet  Bomillj,  who  was  in  Paris  in 
September,  bad  a  kindred  feeling  with  the  poet  who  had  seen  France, 


*'  When  faith  was  pledged  to  new-bom  Liberty. 


ft 


"Tallejrand  sent  me  word,  by  Charles  Pox,  that  I  might  be  presented  to-daj 
(Anniversary  of  the  Bepublic)  to  the  First  Consul,  together  with  Erskine,  at 
his  levee  at  the  Tnileries.  I  had  been  disgusted  at  the  eagerness  with  which 
the  English  crowded  to  do  homage  at  the  new  court  of  a  usurper  and  a 
tyrant,  and  I  made  an  excuse."  Bonaparte  had  then  become  Consul  for  life, 
with  power  to  choose  his  successor.  ''A  more  absolute  despotism,"  says 
RomiUy,  "than  that  which  now  exists  here,  France  never  experienced." 
The  police  was  never  so  vigilant;  there  was  no  freedom  of  discussion;  the 
press  was  never  so  restrained;  all  English  newspapers  were  prohibited;  spies 
were  in  every  society ;  all  this  machinery  of  despotism  was  carried  on  in  the 
name  of  liberty  and  equality.  The  despotism  was  endured  and  even  coveted, 
for  it  "  is  a  sort  of  paradise,  compared  with  the  agitation,  the  perpetual  alarm, 
the  scenes  of  infamy  and  bloodshed  which  accompanied  the  pretended  liberties 
of  France."* 

When  the  Session  of  the  new  Parliament  was  opened  on  the  23rd  of 
November,  there  was  something  ominous  in  the  King's  Speech.  In  his  inter- 
course with  foreign  powers  he  had  been  actuated  by  a  sincere  disposition  for 
the  maintenance  of  peace;  but  it  was  nevertheless  impossible  to  lose  sight  of 
that  established  and  wise  system  of  policy,  by  which  the  interests  of  other 
states  are  connected  with  our  own.  "  I  cannot,  therefore,"  continued  the 
king,  "be  indifferent  to  any  material  change  in  their  relative  condition  and 
strength."  During  the  progress  of  the  negotiations  at  Amiens,  Bonaparte 
had  become  the  Dictator  of  the  Cisalpine  Bepublic.  After  the  conclusion  of 
the  peace,  the  First  Consul,  to  use  the  sugared  words  of  M.  Thiers,  "exercising 
in  Switzerland  his  beneficent  dictation,  sent  an  army  to  Berne."  The 
government  of  Mr.  Addington  made  a  mild  remonstrance,  which  was 
answered  by  Bonaparte  asserting  that  the  king  of  England  "  had  no  right  to 
complain  of  the  conduct,  or  to  interfere  with  the  proceedings,  of  France,  on 
any  point  which  did  not  form  a  part  of  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of 
Amiens."t  In  September,  Piedmont  was  formally  annexed  to  the  French 
territory.  The  First  Consul  had  stipulated  with  the  Batavian  Bepublic,  that 
he  would  withdraw  the  French  auxiliary  troops  on  the  conclusion  of  the 
Definitive  Treaty.  At  the  end  of  October  the  British  minister  at  the  Hague 
reported  that  11,000  French  soldiers  were  halted  on  the  Dutch  frontiers,  and 
that  their  pay  and  maintenance  was  demanded  from  the  Batavian  government. 
It  was  time  that  the  recommendation  in  the  king's  speech  should  be  attended 
to— that  the  means  of  security  for  preserving  peace  should  be  adopted. 
These  means  were  represented  by  a  vote  for  129,000  land  forces,  and  50,000 
seamen  and  marines.  The  necessity  for  an  additional  military  establishment 
was  supported  by  the  statement  that  France  had  a  total  regular  force  of 
427,000  men,  and  altogether  had  at  command  929,000  men.^    The  vote  for 

•  Eomilly—"  Diary,"  October,  1802. 

f  Declaration  of  the  British  GoTemment,  18th  May,  1803. 

X  Debate  on  the  Army  Bstimatea,  December  &th. 
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additional  seamen  was  urged  as  an  imperions  necessity,  required  on  account 
of  "a  large  armament  being  fitted  out  in  the  ports  of  a  rival  nation."  Mr. 
Windham  said  of  the  French,  "  their  temple  of  liberty  is  transformed  into 
the  temple  of  Mars."  *  In  the  debates  on  these  estimates  Mr.  Pox  held 
that,  '*  with  regard  to  the  views  of  Bonaparte,  he  saw  no  reason  why,  having 
gained  great  military  glory,  his  ambition  might  not  now  induce  him  to  turn 
his  attention  to  the  improvement  of  the  commerce  of  his  country."  Prenoua 
to  the  debate  on  the  Army  Estimates,  Eox  wrote  to  Sheridan,  ''  I  am  very 
much  against  your  abusing  Bonaparte,  because  I  am  sure  it  is  impolitic  both 
for  the  country  and  ourselves.  But, — as  you  please ;  only,  for  Grod's  sake^ 
Peace."  t 

There  is  an  entry  in  Mr.  "Wilberforce's  Diaiy  of  the  3rd  of  February, 
1803,  which  has  reference  to  an  unreported  debate  of  that  day,  when  Parlia- 
ment re-assembled  after  the  recess:  ''House  of  Commons.  Busy  about  our 
helping  Bonaparte  with  ships  for  St.  Domingo."  The  help  was  given  bj 
British  merchants,  who  had  agreed  to  let  out  their  ships  to  the  French  to 
carry  over  troops  and  stores  to  that  island,  which  was  struggling  for  the 
freedom  of  the  blacks.  Addington  was  cool  about  this  transaction,  and  half 
defended  it.  Pitt  reprobated  what  Wilberforce  describes  as  a  monstrous 
crime.  Whilst  the  negotiations  at  Amiens  were  proceeding,  the  French 
government  was  preparing  an  expedition  upon  the  largest  scale  for  the 
destruction  of  the  government  in  St.  Domingo,  where,  after  a  long  struggle, 
the  military  genius  and  the  political  sagacity  of  ToussaintL'Ouvertuie  had 
succeeded  in  establishing  the  civil  and  military  dominion  of  free  negroes,  of 
which  government  he  was  the  undisputed  head.{  The  English  ministij 
made  some  remonstrance  against  the  formidable  outfit  of  the  French  expe- 
dition ;  but  the  First  Consul  said  that  '^  we  were  materially  interested  in  the 
reduction  of  Toussaint's  power,  who  would  otherwise  establish  in  the  West 
Indies  a  piratical  state."  §  The  French  republican  government  had  in  1791 
issued  a  proclamation  emancipating  the  slaves.  Toussaint  became  from  that 
time  a  supporter  of  France,  and  in  1796  was  appointed  commander-in-chief 
of  the  armies  of  St.  Domingo.  He  manifested  his  confidence  in  the  Fr^ich 
by  sending  his  children  to  be  educated  in  Paris.  By  the  time  Bonaparte 
had  assumed  the  reins  of  power,  Toussaint  had  reduced  St.  Domingo  to  a  con- 
dition of  tranquillity ;  and  had  exercised  a  strict  but  just  sway,  which  allowed 
the  agriculture  and  commerce  of  the  great  island  to  attain  some  d^ree  of 
their  ancient  prosperity.  In  1801,  the  leading  chiefs,  in  a  Constitution  which 
they  formed,  appointed  Toussaint  President  and  Governor  for  life.  He 
apprised  Bonapa^e  of  his  new  dignity  in  a  letter  beginning,  ^<  The  first  of 
Blacks  to  the  &rst  of  Whites."  This  was  probably  held  an  assumption  not 
to  be  endured.  The  expedition  was  instantly  prepared ;  and  a  fleet  of  nearly 
a  hundred  and  forty  vessels,  with  twenty-one  thousand  troops,  sailed  on  ti^ 
14th  of  December,  1801.  When  this  great  force  appeared  off  the  island, 
Toussaint  was  disheartened.  He  nevertheless  resisted  for  some  time,  until 
some  of  his  generals  were  won  over  by  the  generals  of  Bonaparte,  on  receiving 

♦  "Parliamentary  History,"  toI.  zxztL  col.  1096. 

t  Moore— -"Life  of  Sheridan,"  p.  599— quarto  ed. 
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promisea  of  honoun  and  rewards.  Toassaint  resisted ;  becsnee  he  knew  that 
the  object  of  the  French  was  to  re-establish  slaTery,  as  they  bad  done  in 
GuadoJoupe.  He  was  finally  compelled  to  snbmit ;  but  he  refltsed  to  accept 
mj  authority  at  the  hands  of  those  who  brought  fetters  for  his  Africon 


He  retired  to  his  farm  in  the  mountains,  where  he  remiuned  for 
two  months.  But,  being  invited  to  a  conference  with  the  French  generals, 
he  Icfl  his  retreat,  was  arrested,  and  with  his  wife  and  children  was  taken 
on  board  a  vessel  of  war  and  carried  to  Brest.  He  was  finallj  immured  in  the 
castle  of  Jous,  near  Besan^on  j  was  subjected  to  the  most  frightful  severities ; 
and  died  there  on  the  27th  of  April,  1803.*  The  death  of  Toussaint  pro- 
duced a  deep  impression  in  England.  The  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade  had 
been  agitated  in  every  recent  session  of  Parliament,  and  the  fate  of  the 
heroic  negro  was  ever  in  men's  minds  when  they  thought  of  the  wrongs  of 
bis  race.  In  his  treatment,  in  the  name  of  Liberty  and  Equality,  they  saw 
that  magnanimity  formed  no  portion  of  the  nature  of  the  First  ConsuL 

Since  the  conclusion  of  the  peace,  Mr.  Addington  had  endured  a  good 
deal  of  reproach  as  a  man  incompetent  to  direct  the  afffurs  of  the  country  at 
a  crisis  of  great  difficulty  and  danger.  He  was  held  to  be  too  timid  in  bis 
dealings  with  Fiance.  On  the  19th  of  February,  he  told  lord  Malmesbury 
that  hie  maxim  was  "  to  resist  or  bear  all  clamour  and  invective  at  home  till 
such  time  as  France  (and  he  ever  foresaw  it  must  happen)  had  filled  the 
measure  of  her  folly,  and  had  put  herself  completely  in  the  wrong."  t  T^t 
time  the  minister  thought  had  arrived.  Bonaparte  had  published  in  the 
"Moniteur"  of  the  30th  of  January,  a  Beport  of  Colonel  Sebastiani,  whc 
had  been  sent  by  bitn  to  explore  Egypt  and  Syria.  This  Seport  stated  that 
with  a  few  thousand  men  France  might  easily  reconquer  Egypt ;  that  the 
people  were  in  love  with  the  French  and  hated  the  English  ;  and  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Ionian  Islands  were  ready  to  declare  for  the  French. 
Addington  told  Malmesbory  that  the  Cabinet,  in  consequence  of  this  Beport, 

*  For  Ml  inteTertine  dtKriptim  of  tliia  priwin,  im  UUa  Mutlncan'i  "  The  Honr  uid  th* 
Mu,"  nd.  iii.  p.  258. 
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had  directed  lord  Wbitworth,  our  ambuaador,  to  decUra  that  tbe  Fawt 
CoDiul's  viewa  on  Egypt  were  now  made  mamfest;  that  hia  iDtention  of 
annnlliiig  the  BepubHc  of  the  Seren  Islands  waa  also  demonatrated ;  that 
every  part  of  the  Beport  betrayed  rtewa  of  hostile  aggrandiaemeot,  aa 
regarded  Great  Britain ;  and  that  until  a  full  and  tinequirocal  explanation 
was  given,  the  fulfilment  of  the  article  of  the  treaty  of  Amiena  respecting 
Malta  could  not  be  expected.  This  dispatch  to  lord  "Whitworth  went  on  the 
7tb.  On  the  24th  the  ambassador  sent  an  account  of  what  had  taken  place 
at  the  Tuileries  on  the  morning  of  the  16th.  Bonaparte  harangued  him  tar 
two  hours,  lord  'Wbitworth  in  rain  trying  to  put  in  a  word  : — Every  wind 
that  blew  from  Dover  brought  additional  instances  of  our  personal  di^ike  to 
him  ;  there  were  two  French  newspapers  paid  by  us  to  abuse  him ;  had  we 


Lord  Vhltvsrtb. 


treated  him  with  con6dence  and  attention  he  waa  ready  to  have  joined  wilh 
us  in  governing  the  world,  which,  with  bis  army  and  our  fleet,  might  certainly 
he  done ;  that  he  now  bbw  plainly  that  the  two  countries  must  ever  be  at 
enmity,  if  not  at  war  ;  that  the  mode  in  which  we  had  taken  up  the  aSair  of 
his  ofBcer  in  ligypt  was  injuriaus  and  unwarrantable ;  that  he  had  rather 
Bee  us  in  possession  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Atitoine  than  in  possession  of 
Malta;  that  fae  would  not  provoke  war,  but  that  he  had  an  army  of  400,000 
men,  with  which  he  would  attack  uh  at  home,  command  tbe  eipedition  him* 
self,  run  all  risks,  and  sacrifice  anny  after  army  till  he  succeeded.  Lord 
Whitnorth  replied  with  calmness;  noticing  that  the  acquisitions  which 
France  had  made  since  the  peace,  and  those  she  evidently  had  in  contempla- 
tion to  make,  rendered  it  impossible  for  England  to  remain  quiet.  "  What," 
said  Bonaparte,  "you  mean  France  has  got  Piedmont,  and  part  of  Switaer- 
land — demr  miterailet  hagateUet." 

Within  a  day  or  two  of  this  memorable  interview,  another  cause  of 
offence  was  blown  by  the  winds  over  the  Straits  of  Dover.  One  of  tbe 
French  papers  published  in  London,  JJAinbigu,  conducted  by  M.  Peltier,  a 
royalist  emigrant,  contained  n^any  bitter  reproaches  and  insinuations  against 
Bonaparte.  Tlie  First  Consul  had  demanded,  as  we  have  seen,  that  a  vigour 
beyond  the  law  should  be  exercised  with  regard  to  journals ;  he  required  that 
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Peltier  should  be  banished,  but  he  was  told  that  the  law  alone  could  give  him 
redress.  He  then  demanded  the  prosecution  of  Peltier  bj  the  attorney- 
general  for  "a  libel  on  a  friendlj  government."  This  was  putting  his 
complaint  upon  a  right  issue.  Mr.  Perceval  opened  the  case  for  the  crown  ; 
Mr.  Macintosh  defended  Peltier.  The  jury  returned  a  verdict  for  the  crown, 
and  so  far  Bonaparte  had  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  impartiality 
of  the  English  laws.  But  Peltier  published  a  report  of  the  trial,  with 
a  full  translation  of  the  speech  of  Macintosh,  which,  re-translated  into  other 
languages — and  amongst  the  translators  was  Madame  de  Stael — ^was  circulated 
throughout  Europe,  with  the  exception,  no  doubt,  of  France.  The  triumph 
of  the  First  Consul  in  the  verdict  of  an  English  jury  must  have  been  a 
hmall  compensation  for  the  surpassing  eloquence  of  an  English  advocate. 
The  triumph  of  Bonaparte  was  nothing  to  the  triumph  of  dispassionate 
Englishmen  in  the  assertion  of  the  majesty  of  the  law  under  which  they 
lived.  Their  feelings  would  go  with  the  great  advocate.  Their  judgments 
would  go  with  the  verdict  against  an  unscrupulous  writer,  who  had  hinted 
at  assassination  as  a  remedy  for  the  evils  of  tyranny.  It  was  difficult  to  come 
to  a  sound  conclusion,  under  the  power  of  such  eloquence.  "  Gentlemen," 
flaid  Macintosh  to  the  jury,  "  the  real  prosecutor  in  this  case  is  the  master  of 
the  greatest  empire  the  civilized  world  ever  saw.     The  defendant  is  a 

defenceless,  proscribed  exile I  am  to   consider  this  as  the  first  of 

a  long  series  of  conflicts  between  the  greatest  power  in  the  world,  and  the 
only  free  press  remaining  in  Europe."  It  is  impossible  to  give  a  notion  of 
the  grandeur  of  the  speech  of  Macintosh.  On  the  Stock  Exchange  of 
London,  it  was  thought  that  the  acquittal  of  Peltier  would  be  considered  in 
France  as  tantamount  to  a  declaration  of  war.  The  eloquence  poured  forth 
in  his  defence  was  in  reality  the  manifesto  of  a  nation,  and  not  the  formal 
declaration  of  war  by  a  government.  When  all  freedom  of  opinion  had  been 
trampled  down  in  France,  let  us  consider  what  must  have  been  the  effect  in 
England  of  such  words  as  these :  "  One  asylum  of  free  discussion  is  still 
inviolate.  There  is  still  one  spot  in  Europe  where  man  can  freely  exercise 
his  reason  on  the  most  important  concerns  of  society ;  where  he  can  boldly 
publish  his  judgment  on  the  acts  of  the  proudest  and  most  powerful  tyrants. 
The  press  of  England  is  still  free.  It  is  guarded  by  the  free  constitution  of 
our  forefathers.  It  is  guarded  by  the  hearts  and  arms  of  Englishmen,  and  I 
trust  I  may  venture  to  say,  that  if  it  be  to  fall,  it  will  fall  only  under  the 
ruins  of  the  British  Empire."  Having  proceeded  to  describe  '*  circumstances 
in  the  history  of  this  country  which  have  induced  our  ancestors  at  all  times 
to  handle,  with  more  than  ordinary  tenderness,  that  branch  of  the  liberty  of 
discussion  which  is  applied  to  the  conduct  of  foreign  states,"  the  orator 
an  directly,  but  not  the  less  distinctly,  pointed  to  the  attitude  of  France  at 
the  moment  in  which  he  was  speaking :  "  When  vast  projects  of  aggrandize- 
ment are  manifested,  when  schemes  of  criminal  ambition  are  carried  into 
effect,  the  day  of  battle  is  fast  approaching  for  England.  Her  free  govern- 
ment cannot  engage  in  dangerous  wars,  without  the  hearty  and  afiectionate 
support  of  her  people.  A  state  thus  situated  cannot,  without  the  utmost 
peril,  silence  those  public  discussions  which  are  to  point  the  popular 
indignation  against  those  who  must  soon  be  enemies.  In  domestic  dissen- 
vons«  it  may  sometimes  be  the  supposed  interest  of  government  to  overawe 
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the  press.  Bat  it  never  can  be  even  their  apparent  interest  when  the 
danger  is  purely  foreign.  A  king  of  England  who,  in  such  circumstancefl, 
should  conspire  against  the  free  preas  of  this  country,  would  undermine  the 
foundations  of  his  own  throne ;  he  would  silence  the  trumpet  which  is  to 
r^W  his  people  round  his  standard." 

Whilst  the  trial  of  Peltier  was  proceeding  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bexuk 
on  the  21st  of  February,  a  fearful  tragedy  was  enacted  at  the  new  gaol  in 
the  Borough.  Colonel  Despard  and  six  accomplices  were  executed  for  high 
treason.  This  was  no  case  of  constructiTe  treason.  Edward  Marcus 
Despard,  a  native  of  Ireland,  had  served  in  our  army  with  a  brarery  and 
good  conduct  to  which  lord  Nelson  bore  testimony  on  his  triaL  Towards 
the  close  of  the  war  he  had  preferred  some  claim  against  gOTemment  which 
was  not  attended  to ;  had  become  irritated ;  and  had  so  conducted  himself  as 
to  be  arrested,  and  confined  in  Coldbath  Fields  prison,  until  he  was  released 
by  the  expiration  of  the  Act  for  the  Suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus. 
Maddened  into  wild  prospects  of  revenge,  this  fierce  enthusiast  engi^ged 
privates  of  the  Ghiards,  and  some  of  the  humblest  workmen,  in  a  conspirscy 
which  he  said  was  to  hare  the  most  extensive  ramifications,  for  killing  the 
king;  for  attacking  the  Tower;  for  taking  possession  of  the  Bank,  the  public 
offices,  and  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  During  the  trial  it  was  distinctlj 
ascertained  that  there  was  no  foreign  instigation  to  this  wild  plot;  and  thi^ 
the  obscure  actors,  who  met  in  low  public  houses,  had  no  correspondence  in 
any  other  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  madman  had  seduced  ignonzit 
men  to  believe  in  him ;  and  be  and  they  suffered  the  penalty  of  the  highest 
crime  known  to  the  law. 

On  the  8th  of  March,  a  Boyal  Message  was  delivered  to  Parliament,  for 
calling  out  the  Militia,  "  in  consequence  of  the  preparations  carrying  on  in 
the  ports  of  France  and  Holland,  whilst  important  discussions  are  subsisting 
between  his  Majesty  and  the  French  government."  On  the  14th  lord  'Whit- 
worth  sent  a  remarkable  dispatch  to  lord  Hawkesbury,  the  official  publicatiQii 
of  which  in  May  had  been  anticipated  by  the  details  of  all  the  journals  of 
Europe,  except  those  of  France.  At  the  Court  of  the  Tuileries  on  Sundsj, 
the  18th  of  March,  an  extraordinary  scene  between  Bonaparte  and  the  British 
ambassador  took  place,  in  the  presence  of  two  hundred  persons,  including  the 
foreign  ministers.  Whilst  the  ambassadors  were  waiting  for  their  audience, 
we  are  informed  by  M.  Thiers,  "  the  First  Consul  was  with  Madame  Bona- 
parte in  her  apartment,  playing  with  the  infant  who  was  then  intended  to  be 
his  heir,  the  newly-born  son  of  Louis  Bonaparte  and  Hortense  de  Beauhar- 
nais."*  The  name  of  lord  Whitworth  was  announced,  continues  Thiers. 
*'  It  produced  upon  the  First  Consul  a  visible  impression.  He  left  the  child; 
took  abruptly  the  hand  of  Madame  Bonaparte  ;  rushed  through  the  door 
which  opened  into  the  saloon  of  reception ;  passed  before  the  foreign  ministers 
who  pressed  around  him,  and  went  straight  to  lord  Whitworth.*'  Then  came 
a  series  of  rapid  interrogations  and  reproaches :  Have  you  any  news  firom 
England  P — So  you  are  determined  to  go  to  war ! — No ;  said  the  ambassador, 
we  are  too  sensible  of  the  advantages  of  peace. — You  wish  then  for  war  t 

*  Loaifl  and  Hortenie  (the  daughter  of  Josephine  by  her  first  husliand)  were  married  it 
1802.    The  infiuii  waa  their  first  son.     Louis  Napoleon,  emperor  of  the  French,  la  the  third 
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Lord  Whitwortli  goes  on  to  relate  that  Bonaparte  "  then  proceeded  to  count 
Marcow  and  the  chevalier  Azara,  who  were  standiog  together  at  a  little  dis- 
tance from  me,  and  said  to  them — The  English  wish  for  war,  hut  if  they  are 
the  first  to  draw  the  sword  I  shall  ho  the  last  to  sheathe  it.  They  respect  not 
treaties ;  henceforth  we  must  cover  them  with  hlack  crape.  He  then  went 
his  round.  In  a  few  minutes  he  came  hack  to  me.  He  began  again : — Why 
armaments  P  Against  whom  are  these  measures  of  precaution  ?  I  have  not 
a  ship  of  the  line  in  the  ports  of  France.  But  if  you  desire  to  arm,  I  also  will 
irm ;  if  you  will  fight,  I  will  fight.  You  may  destroy  France,  but  you  cannot 
intimidate  her."  We  wish  neither  ihe  one  nor  the  other,  said  the  calm  am- 
bassador. We  wish  to  live  in  a  good  understanding  with  France.  "  Bespect 
treaties,  then,"  said  Bonaparte.  "  Woe  to  those  who  respect  not  treaties." 
There  were  two  months  more  of  diplomacy,  but  this  scene  at  the  Tuileries 
was  the  beginning  of  the  end.  "  The  First  Consul  from  that  day  swore  to 
perish  or  to  punish  England.  Fatal  oath ! "  *  The  first  orders  thatbo^e  upon 
his  design  to  cross  the  strait  between  Dover  and  Calais,  and  to  carry  into 
England  one  of  the  armies  that  had  conquered  Europe,  date  from  the  day 
when  he  first  heard  of  the  Message  to  Parliament  of  the  king  of  England,  f 
If  the  First  Consul  had  been  patient,  if  he  had  insisted  with  firmness,  but  with 
gentleness,  upon  the  evacuation  of  Malta,  the  excuses  for  the  non-performance 
of  the  conditions  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens  would  have  been  soon  given  up  by 
the  feeble  minister  of  Great  Britain.  So  thinks  M.  Thiers.}  This  resiilt  is 
not  very  probable.  The  French  historian  holds  that  the  English  were  alto* 
gether  wrong,  for  their  ambition  with  regard  to  Malta,  so  slightly  covered 
by  dissimulation,  had  become  a  real  scandal.  The  First  Consul,  he  says, 
ought  to  have  wholly  left  them  in  the  wrong,  instead  of  making  his  bursts 
of  anger  resound  from  one  end  of  the  world  to  the  other.§  Franco 
demanded  a  literal  fulfilment  of  the  treaty ;  that  the  island  should 
be  surrendered  to  the  Knights  of  Malta.  France  and  Spain  had 
sequestrated  the  possessions  of  the  Elnights.  '*We  bound  ourselves  to* 
surrender  it  to  a  Imown  Order,  clothed  with  certain  powers,  and  capable  of 
exerting  themselves  in  consequence  of  certain  revenues.  We  found  no  such 
Order.  The  men  indeed  and  the  name  we  found."  ||  This  is  the  ostensible 
defence  of  the  conduct  of  England  as  regards  its  morality.  The  truth  is,  we 
had  possession  of  Malta,  and  we  had  learnt  its  value,  through  its  sagacious 
governor,  sir  Alexander  BaU.  The  First  Consul  had  pursued  a  system  of 
aggression  afber  we  had  signed  away  this  key  of  the  Mediterranean,  which 
France  desired  to  be  in  the  hands  of  those  who  could  not  keep  it.  Malta,  in 
itself,  was  not  worth  a  war ;  but  on  the  eve  of  a  war  which  most  men  saw 
would  be  inevitable,  it  would  have  been  very  chivalrous  to  have  evacuated 
Malta,  but  it  may  be  questioned  whether  in  that  case  the  ministry  of  Mr. 
Addington  would  not  have  been  laughed  at  by  Bonaparte  and  Talleyrand  for 
their  weakness.  The  impolicy  of  the  evacuation  of  Malta  is  the  reiJ  defence 
for  its  retention.  And  thus  we  went  to  war,  after  a  peace  which  had 
lasted  one  year  and  six  weeks.     On  the  18th  May,  the  Declaration  of 

*  Thiers—"  Le  ConBulat  et  I'Empire,"  tome  xrii.  p.  817  (Paris,  1860). 

t  Ibid,,  tome  ir.  p.  315  (Paris,  1845.)  :;:  Ibid,,  tome  xrU.  p.  847. 
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War,  and  the  yarious  docaments  bj  which  the  final  measure  was  to  be  sup* 
ported,  were  laid  upon  the  tables  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  that  we  should  enter  into  any  minute  details  of 
the  negotiations  for  the  return  of  Mr.  Pitt  to  power,  in  conjunction  with  Mr. 
Addington — a  negotiation  which  had  been  going  on  during  the  months  of 
March  and  April.  There  are  various  accounts  of  these  negotiations,  but  it 
appears  clearly  that  an  overture  to  Pitt  was  made  to  him  from  Addington, 
through  lord  Melville ;  and  that  it  was  proposed  to  Pitt  that  he  should  name 
aome  one  to  be  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  not  receiving  that  situation  him- 
self, but  taking  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State,  Addington  being  the  other 
Secretary.*  Wilberforce  tells  the  story  of  the  mission  of  Dundaa  with  a 
variation :  ''  After  dinner  and  port  wine,  he  began  cautiously  to  open  his 
proposals.  But  he  saw  it  would  not  do,  and  stopped  abruptly.  '  Beally,* 
aaid  Pitt,  with  a  sly  severity,  and  it  was  almost  the  only  sharp  thing  I  ever 
heard  him  say  of  any  friend,  *  I  had  not  the  curiosity  to  ask  what  I  was  to 
be.'  "  t  Pitt  was  then  offered  the  Treasury,  on  condition  that  there  should  be 
no  extensive  changes  in  other  offices.  Pitt  stipulated  that  Melville^  Spencer, 
Grenville,  and  Windham  should  be  of  the  Cabinet ;  that  there  must  be  s 
general  sweep ;  and  that  the  change  must  be  made  with  the  king's  desire. 
Addington  demurred.^  The  king's  ^'  own  Chancellor"  saw  his  majesty,  on  the 
20th  of  April,  and  "  told  the  story  in  his  own  way,  as  the  king  expressed 
resentment  against  Pitt,  talked  of  his  putting  the  Crown  in  commission,  and 
that  he  carried  his  plan  of  removal  so  extremely  far  and  so  high,  that  it  might 
reach  Atm."§  Pitt  would  not  come  into  office  upon  Addington' s  propositions. 
But  he  was  tired,  and  so  were  his  friends,  of  bolstering  up  a  feeble  government 
The  admirers  of  Pitt  felt  that  a  great  crisis  was  at  hand ;  and  Canning,  on  a 
subsequent  occasion,  expressed  what  he  and  others  had  long  suppressed,  or 
.conveyed  only  in  sarcastic  allusions  :  *'  Away  with  the  cant  of '  Measures,  not 
men ;'  the  idle  supposition  that  it  is  the  harness  and  not  the  horses  that  draw 

the  chariot  along What  is  the  nature  of  the  times  in  which  we  live? 

Look  at  France,  and  see  what  we  have  to  cope  with,  and  consider  what  has  made 
her  what  she  is — a  Man."   Addington  remained  in  power  during  another  year. 

On  the  23rd  of  May  there  was  unusual  excitement  with  reference  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  king's  Message  was  to  be  taken 
into  consideration.  The  Strangers'  Gallery  was  filled  at  an  early  hour ;  and 
the  Beporters  for  the  Journals,  then,  and  long  afterwards,  obliged  to  struggle 
for  their  places,  were  shut  out.  We  have  thus  lost  irrecoverably  the  oration  of 
Pitt,  who  had  been  for  some  time  absent  from  parliament.  It  is  universally 
represented  to  have  been  one  of  his  greatest  efforts.  The  fiuest  speech,  says 
Malmesbury,  he  ever  made — strong  in  support  of  war,  but  silent  as  to  minis- 
ters. His  very  finest,  according  to  Eomilly :  "  His  influence  and  authority 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  shown  upon  the  debate  I  have  just  mentioned, 
and  still  more  on  the  day  when  Fox  moved  that  the  House  should  recommend 
the  Crown  to  accept  the  mediation  of  Bussia,  exceed  all  belief."  ||  Eox  said 
of  Pitt's  speech  "  that  if  Demosthenes  had  been  present,  he  must  have 
admired  and  might  have  envied."  %    But  neither  Pitt  nor  Fox  pressed  for  the 

*  Rose — '^  Diaries  and  Correspondenoe,"  vol.  iL  p.  31.      §  Malmesbury,  vol.  It.  p.  190. 

+  Wilberfonse— **Life,"  toI.  iu.  p.  219.  II  Letter  cm. 

X  See  Lord  Colchester's  "Diary,"  p.  414  to  417.      H  Homer—** Memoirs,'*  toI.  i.  p.  22J 
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retirement  of  ministers.  They  did  not  vote  for  the  condemnatory  resolutions 
that  were  proposed,  and  Addington  had  therefore  a  large  majority.  Whoever 
was  minister  at  that  crisis,  and  would  carry  on  the  war  vigorously,  would 
have  the  support  of  the  country.  Bonaparte,  in  addition  to  his  manifestations 
of  bitter  hostility  against  the  British  government,  had  committed  an  outrage 
upon  British  subjects  which  roused  the  national  feeling.  Two  Prench  vessels 
had  been  captured  under  English  letters  of  marque.  The  First  Consul,  under 
the  pretence  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations  to  make  captures  at 
sea  before  a  general  declaration  of  war,  arrested  ten  thousand  English 
travellers  in  France.  The  plea  was  a  false  one.  The  vessels  were  taken  on 
the  20th  of  May,  at  which  time  war  had  been  openly  announced  by  the  depar- 
ture of  the  ambassadors  of  either  country.  He  detained  the  English  visitors 
in  captivity  till  hi^  abdication  in  1814  restored  most  of  them  to  their  homes. 
"  If,"  writes  Eomilly,  "  it  had  been  Bonaparte's  object  to  give  strength  to 
the  British  ministry,  and  to  make  the  war  universally  popular  in  England, 
he  could  not  have  devised  a  better  expedient."  In  a  frenzy  of  passion  he 
sent  for  Junot,  the  governor  of  Paris,  and  ordered  him  to  take  measures  that 
all  the  English  shoidd  be  seized — the  Temple,  the  Force,  the  Abbaye,  (prisons) 
would  hold  them.  Junot  remonstrated ;  but  he  told  him,  with  an  oath,  that  he 
would  shew  him  and  his  other  generals  that  he  would  make  himself  obeyed.* 
And  now  there  was  only  one  mind  in  Great  Britain.  "  The  land  bristled." 
The  spirit  that  was  raised  in  France  by  the  duke  of  Brunswick  was  raised  in 
England  by  Bonaparte.  The  pressure  of  taxation,  the  desire  for  a  reformed 
House  of  Commons,  the  remembrances  of  despotic  acts  of  the  government, 
the  sympathy  with  republican  France — all  was  forgotten,  in  the  one  absorbing 
impulse  for  the  defence  of  the  soil.  Throughout  the  land  went  the  eloquent 
Declaration  of  "  the  merchants,  bankers,  traders,  and  other  inhabitants  of 
London,"  agreed  to  at  the  Boyal  Exchange  amidst  the  cheers  of  five  thousand 
of  the  most  eminent  citizens  of  the  greatest  commercial  community  of  the 
world.  The  Declaration  was  written  by  Macintosh.  The  pledge  of  London 
became  the  common  pledge  of  every  town  and  city  of  the  provinces.  "  "We 
deem  it  our  duty  solemnly  to  bind  ourselves  to  each  other,  and  to  our  country- 
men, in  the  most  sacred  manner,  that  we  will  employ  all  our  exertions  to 
rouse  the  spirit  and  to  assist  the  resources  of  the  Idngdom ;  that  we  will  be 
ready  with  our  services  of  every  sort,  and  on  every  occasion,  in  its  defence ; 
and  that  we  will  rather  perish  together,  than  live  to  see  the  honour  of  the 
British  name  tarnished,  or  that  noble  inheritance  of  greatness,  glory,  and 
liberty  destroyed,  which  has  descended  to  ns  from  our  forefathers,  and  which 
we  are  determined  to  transmit  to  our  posterity."  f  To  the  **  English 
commercial  aristocracy,  more  active  than  the  old  aristocracy  of  the  nobility," 
M.  Thiers  attributes  the  war.  They  were  afraid,  he  says,  of  the  competition 
with  which  they  were  menaced  by  the  French,  Spanish,  Dutch,  and  Genoese 
flags ;  "  the  mercantile  interest  (haut  commerce)  of  London  became  hostile." ( 
The  merchants  must  have  kept  very  bad  accounts,  and  have  made  very  unsound 
calculations,  to  have  feared  the  competition  of  France  and  her  dependencies, 
when  their  flags  could  traverse  the  seas  uninterrupted  by  war.    In  1801, 

*  <'Memoin  of  tbe  DndieMe  d'Abnntes.**  f  *<  Anoaal  Register,*'  1808,  p.  412. 
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before  the  peace  of  Amiens,  the  official  value  of  our  Exports  was  thirty-seren 
millions ;  in  1802,  a  year  of  uninterrupted  peace,  they  had  risen  to  forty-one 
millions;  in  1803,  when  the  peace  was  broken,  they  fell  to  thirty-one 
millions. 

It  had  become  a  sort  of  popular  tradition  in  Prance  that  an  army  might 
be  transported  from  Calais  to  Dover  in  flat-bottomed  boats.  France,  by  a 
common  movement  of  its  departments  and  its  towns,  offered  flat-bottomed 
boats  to  the  goyemment.  These  boats  were,  when  unladen,  to  draw  only 
three  or  four  feet  of  water.  Built  in  the  interior,  on  the  banks  of  the  Gironde, 
the  Loire,  the  Seine,  the  Somme,  the  Oise,  the  Scheldt,  the  Meuse,  the  Bhine, 
they  were  to  descend  these  rivers  to  their  mouths,  and,  creeping  along  the 
shores,  to  be  united  in  the  ports  of  La  Manche.  There  they  were  to  take  on 
board  a  hundred  and  flfty  thousand  men,  ten  thousand'  horses,  and  four 
hundred  pieces  of  ordnance.  *  Lord  Dundonald  says  that  Bonaparte  had 
become  aware  that  any  number  of  French  gun-boats  could  sail  along  their 
oVn  coasts,  under  the  protection  of  the  numerous  batteries  ;  and  although 
it  has  been  the  custom  to  deride  this  armament,  he  sees  no  cause  to  doubt 
that  it  might  have  been  successful,  sooner  or  later,  t  To  cross  the  Channd 
with  an  army,  to  terminate  in  London  the  rivalry  of  two  nations,  was  the 
prodigious  enterprize  to  which  Bonaparte  applied  his  faculties  during  three 
successive  years.  "  So  fllled  was  he  with  hope  that  he  rested,  calm,  confideiit, 
happy  even,  in  preparation  for  an  attempt  which  would  conduct  him  either  to 
be  the  master  of  the  world,  or  to  be  engulfed,  himself,  his  army,  his  glory,  at 
the  bottom  of  the  ocean."  X 

On  the  28rd  of  June,  the  First  Consul,  accompanied  by  Tifn^lftynA  Bona- 
parte, set  out  to  visit  the  coasts  of  the  Channel  from  the  Seine  to  the  Scheldt 
He  demanded  from  the  minister  of  the  public  treasiure  the  diamonds  of  tiie 
crown,  to  form  ornaments  for  his  wife.  He  would  show  himself  in  the 
splendour  of  regality,  "  in  all  but  name  a  king.'*  Li  the  autumn  of  1803  hia 
plans  of  invasion  were  becoming  mature.  He  would  attack  the  United 
Kingdom  on  several  points  at  once.  A  portion  of  his  army  should  invade 
Ireland  from  Brest.  There  were  Lrish  fugitives  in  France  with  whom  the 
First  Consul  negotiated.  He  would  send  an  expedition  of  eighteen  thousand 
men,  with  an  ample  supply  of  arms,  if  they  would  furnish  twenty  thousaod 
insurgents.  Of  course  the  fugitives  were  ready  to  promise,  and  to  stipulate 
that  France  should  not  make  peace  with  England  without  the  independenoe 
of  Ireland  being  a  condition.  The  issue  of  the  Lish  insurrection  of  the  23rd 
of  July  abated  nothing  of  these  sanguine  hopes.  Sobert  Eoimett,  who  w& 
his  elder  brother  had  been  implicated  in  the  Eebellion,  had  returned  to  Lrebmd 
in  1802.  By  the  death  of  his  father  he  had  obtained  3000Z.,  a  snm  which  he 
employed  in  organizing  a  new  rebellion.  The  peace  was  not  at  an  end  when 
young  Emmett  began  to  swear  in  conspirators.  On  the  23rd  of  July — the 
government  being  aware  that  mischief  was  brooding — ^the  insurrection  broke 
out  in  Dublin.  It  was  marked  by  an  act  of  peculiar  atrocity — ^the  murder  of 
the  venerable  lord  Eilwarden,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  a  man  of  the  moat 

*  See  Thiers,  tome  iv.  pp.  352-3. 
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upright  and  amiable  character,  who  came  amongst  an  armed  mob,  in  his 
carriage,  accompanied  by  his  daughter.  The  nephew  of  lord  Kilwarden  was 
sho  murdered.  The  daughter  escaped.  The  insurrection,  if  so  it  can  be 
called,  was  put  down  in  a  few  hours.  Bobert  Emmett  fled,  with  some  of  his 
misguided  companions,  to  the  Wicklow  mountains  ;  returned  to  take  leave  of 
the  daughter  of  Curran,  the  great  advocate,  whose  affections  he  had  clandes- 
tinely obtained ;  was  tried,  and  was  executed  with  others  whose  names  are 
forgotten.  The  romance  of  his  love  appears  to  have  saved  the  memory  of  the 
chief  conspirator  from  oblivion.  The  young  men  and  maidens  of  this  age  ask 
who  he  was,  when  they  hear  the  well-known  lament  of — 

''  Oh  !  breaihe  not  his  name,  let  it  deep  in  the  shade.** 

Emmett  was  a  rash  enthusiast,  who  stirred  up  a  hopeless  conspiracy,  with 
no  support  except  amongst  the  dregs  of  the  populace.  He  was  a  Protestant, 
and  his  revolt  had  no  reference  to  the  disregarded  claims  of  the  majority  of 
the  Irish  people.  He  desired  to  see  Ireland  an  independent  Eepublic ;  and 
he  depended  for  assistance  upon  that  man  who  had  trodden  the  liberties  of 
republican  France  under  the  hoof  of  an  armed  despotism. 

On  the  26th  of  June,  Charles  Yorke,  the  Secretary  at  War,  proposed  that 
an  Army  of  Eeserve  of  50,000  men  should  be  immediately  raised.  Mr.  Wind- 
ham  maintained  that  this  was  a  mere  addition  to  the  militia,  with  all  the  evils 
of  that  system,  one  of  which  evils  was  the  privilege  of  exemption  from  personal 
service  of  the  man  chosen  by  ballot  who  could  provide  a  substitute.  A  militia 
could  never  be  equal  to  a  regular  army.  He  preferred  what  he  called  "  a 
Yendean  rising  en  nuuse,^*  On  the  18th  of  July,  a  more  extensive  measure 
was  proposed  by  the  Secretary  at  War :  that  an  enrolment  should  be  mad^ 
of  all  men  in  every  parish  between  the  ages  of  seventeen  and  fifty-five.  These 
were  to  be  divided  into  four  classes,  and  according  to  their  ages  and  family 
condition,  as  indicated  by  the  class,  they  were  to  be  called  out  and  exercised, 
arms  being  provided  for  them.  Mr.  Windham  thought  that  powers 
such  as  those  proposed  by  the  bill  should  be  vested  in  the  executive  govern- 
ment, but  that  government  should  not  be  in  haste  to  make  use  of  them,  till 
it  should  be  seen  what  might  be  hoped  from  exertions  purely  voluntary.  Eox 
took  the  course  which  was  at  once  the  most  practical  and  the  most  patriotic 
He  wished  that  there  were  no  compulsory  provisions  in  the  bill,  of  the 
principles  of  which  he  approved.  Go  round  from  house  to  house  and  ask 
who  would  be  willing  to  serve  their  country  in  the  hour  of  danger ;  there 
would  not  be  five  refusals  in  five  hundred ;  and  let  those  who  agree  to  serve 
be  immediately  called  forth  to  be  instructed.  **  I  am  not  attempting  to  give 
you  soldiers,  but  armed  citizens ;  men  whose  bosoms  glow  with  the  love  of 
their  country  and  their  connexions,  and  who,  in  defence  of  them,  would  be  as 
ready  to  fight  an  enemy  as  the  best  disciplined  soldiers  in  the  world."  * 
Addington  said  that  sixty  thousand  volunteers  had  already  offered.  When, 
on  the  10th  of  August,  Sheridan  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Volunteers, 
it  was  stated  that  three  hundred  thousand  had  been  enrolled.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  next  Session^  a  fietum  was  made  of  such  corps  as  had 
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for  supporting  and  encouraging  the  Volunteers.     He  tmlj  said  tbat  ministen 
had  rather  retarded  and  enfeebled  the  volunteer  sjatem,  than  contributed 
anything  to  its  force  and  efficiency.     Whilst  thej  gave  a  pompous  detail  of 
the  force  of  the  country,  they  should  have  recollected  that  it  proceeded  £rom 
the  resources  and  spirit  of  the  nation,  and  not  from  their  energy  and  wisdom. 
**  Whatever  the  spirit  and  zeal  of  a  free  and  brave  people  may  have  been, 
under  the  sense  of  danger,  ought  feurly  to  be  separated  from,  the  tardineas, 
languor,  and  imbecility  of  ministers,  in  every  thing  of   which   they  hare 
assumed  the  direction."  *    The  want  of  arms  was  a  formidable  obstacle  to 
the  efficiency  of  the  Volunteers.    The  great  mechanical  resources  of  Britsin 
were  then  very  imperfectly  developed.    Abbot  writes  in  his  Diary  of  tiie 
80th  of  December,  1803,  '*  The  supply  of  muskets  slow.     Xiondon  supplies 
not  more  than  500  per  week.    None  come  from  Birmingham."     A  wondeE^ 
vigour  was  infused  into  the  government  in  March.    They  set  up  works  at  the 
Tower  "  for  stocking  and  fitting  muskets."    In  April  they  were  able  to  sto^ 
850  in  one  week.    "2000  firelocks,  condemned  as  useless,  are  now  refitting 
by  these  means."  t    At  this  period  Malmesbury  wrote  in   his  Diary,  **  Tbe 
strongest  proof  of  Bonaparte's  inability  to  invade  us  is  his  not  attempting  it 
at  such  a  moment."     The  veteran  diplomatist  was  not  looking  to  the  want  <^ 
arms,  or  to  the  deficiencies  in  the  Naval  Administration,  which  Pitt  Bsd 
attacked.    The  ships  of  England  were  wearing  away  with   unprecedented 
rapidity,  and  no  efforts  had  been  made  to  build  new  ships.     Xiord  MsliiMS- 
bury  was  looking  to  courts  and  cabinets  rather  than  to  fleets  and  armieiL 
He  trembled  at  the  uncertain  state  of  political  parties — ^their  agitations  and 
intrigues.    It  was  dear  that  the  ministry  of  Addington  most  falL    It  wis 
alas  dear  that  the  almost  unanimous  voice  of  the  nation  called  for  Pitt  to 
take  the  helm.    But  with  whom  should  he  unite  himself  ?     Circumstances, 
then  unhappily  of  no  unusual  occurrence,  had  suspended  the  decision  of  tins 
question  £6r  three  months. 

On  the  12th  of  Februaiy  the  king's  mind  was  again  affected.  He  hid 
been  previously  ill  of  rheumatic  gout.  His  mental  attack  appears  to  hiTe 
been  less  violent  than  on  previous  occasions ;  but  he  remained  incapable  of 
transacting  business  in  public  till  the  23rd  of  April ;  and  it  was  the  lOth  of 
June  before  it  was  thought  fit  to  remove  the  medical  control  whidi  wu 
essential  to  his  complete  recovery.  The  ministers  in  March  and  April  con- 
stantly maintained  that  the  interference  of  Parliament  was  nnneoessaxr. 
The  Chancellor  submitted  bills  to  the  king,  and  received  his  sign-mazniaL 
The  mere  formal  acts  of  sovereignty  were  performed  by  him.  The  grave 
responsibility  which  the  ministers  took  upon  themselves  was  repeatedlj 
animadverted  upon  in  Parliament.  %  But  there  was  one  member  of  the 
Cabinet  who  laid  himself  open  to  a  more  serious  charge.  Mr.  Pitt,  on  the 
22nd  of  April,  had  written  a  letter  to  the  king,  stating  that  he  ecmld  not, 
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consistent  with  a  sense  of  duty,  forbear  anj  longer  a  direct  opposition  to  tbo 
measures  of  administration.  **  From  the  22nd  of  April  to  Maj  the  20(1, 
there  were  frequent  communications  verhaUy  between  the  king  and  Mr.  Pitt 
through  the  Chancellor,  which  led  to  Mr.  Pitt  writing  a  letter  to  his  lordship 
to  be  communicated  to  his  majesty ;  having,  during  that  intercourse,  been 
encouraged  to  submit  his  thoughts  to  the  king  respecting  a  new  administra- 
tion, at  the  head  of  which  he  should  be.'*  This  is  Mr.  Bose's  account.  * 
Lord  Eldon  is  accused  bj  the  biographer  of  Mr.  Addington  of  having  betrayed 
his  political  chief;  and  lord  Campbell  thinks  the  charge  is  completely, 
established,  t  We  leave  the  consideration  of  this  question  of  personal 
character  to  the  minute  historians.  It  is  sufficient  for  us  to  select  the  more 
important  circumstances  of  this  negotiation.  The  letter  from  Mr.  Pitt  to 
the  Chancellor,  which  was  submitted  to  the  king  on  the  2nd  of  May,  stated 
''  how  desirable  it  would  be,  in  the  present  circumstances  of  this  country  and 
of  Europe,  that  an  administration  should  be  formed  on  a  broad  basis,  com- 
bining the  best  talents  and  the  great  weight  of  property  of  the  country ; 
and  with  that  view  earnestly  recommended  including  lord  Grenville  and  his 
Mends,  and  Mr.  Eox  and  his  friends."  %  Mr.  Bose,  who  was  in  the  confidence 
of  Mr.  Pitt,  wrote  to  the  Chancellor  on  the  4th,  urging  the  same  course. 
Lord  Eldon  immediately  answered,  "  that  he  thought  the  advice  to  form  an 
administration  on  the  basis  alluded  to  would  be  the  very  worst  that  could  be 
given ;  adding  terms  of  the  highest  reprobation,  and  in  a  style  of  acrimony."  § 
On  the  6th,  the  king  wrote  to  Mr.  Pitt.  His  majesty  required  of  him,  before 
he  would  consent  that  he  should  form  an  administration,  that  he  would  never 
agitate  or  support  Catholic  Emancipation  or  the  Bepeal  of  the  Test  Act ;  his 
majesty  disapproved  of  the  conduct  of  lord  Grenville  and  Mr.  Dundas  when 
they  went  out  of  office ;  he  hoped  in  a  new  administration  Mr.  Pitt  would 
include  as  many  of  his  majesty's  present  servants  as  possible ;  to  the  admis- 
sion of  Mr.  Eox  in  the  administration  the  king  expressed  an  absolute  nega- 
tive. II  In  the  autumn  of  that  year  the  king  told  Mr.  Bose,  '*  that  he  had 
taken  a  positive  determination  not  to  admit  Mr.  Fox  into  his  counsels,  even 
at  the  hazard  of  a  civil  war."  %  Bonaparte  was  at  the  gates ;  and  the  king 
would  risk  something  far  higher  than  his  Crown, — ^the  lives  of  his  people, 
the  independence  of  his  country, — ^for  a  miserable  personal  pique,  which  he 
was  compelled  to  lay  aside  two  years  afterwards.  In  an  evU  hour  Pitt  com- 
plied with  the  win  of  his  obstinate  sovereign.  The  Gtrenvilles  refused  to 
take  office  without  Fox.  Pitt  had  stated  in  his  letter  of  the  2nd  of  May  that 
he  would  not  agitate  for  Catholic  Emancipation  during  the  king's  lifetime ;  but 
he  contrived  to  evade  giving  the  monstrous  pledge  required  by  the  king,  that 
he  would  never  support  the  claims  of  the  Catholics  or  the  Bepeal  of  the  Test 
Act.  In  an  evil  hour  Pitt  accepted  the  post  of  prime  minister,  under  the 
limitations  prescribed  by  the  king.  On  the  10th  of  May,  Addington 
resigned.**  Grenville,  on  the  8th,  had  written  to  Pitt,  on  the  part  of  himself 
and  the  other  members  of  the  Opposition,  declining  his  offers :  ^'  We  rest 
our  determination  solely  on  our  strong  sense  of  the  impropri^^ty  of  our 
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becoming  parties  to  a  system  of  goyemment,  which  is  to  be  formed,  at  sudi 
a  moment  as  the  present,  on  a  principle  of  exclusion."  *  On  the  ISth 
of  Maj,  William  Pitt,  First  Lord  of  the  Treasoiy  and  Chanoellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  took  the  oaths  and  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  upon  his 
re-election  for  the  UniTersitj  of  Cambridge.  On  the  18th  of  Maj,  the 
Senate  of  France,  by  their  decree,  declared  jNapoleon  Bonaparte  Emperor  of 
the  French. 

The  indiscretion,  to  use  no  harsher  term,  of  the  Addington  Ministry  had 
contributed  towards  placing  Bonaparte  on  the  throne.    Lord  Malmesbury  thns 
writes  in  his  Diary : — "  In  the  beginning  of  February,  the  measores  concerted 
by  Pichegra,  Moreau,  &c,  were  confided  to  me.    They  were  represented 
as  imntanquable.    The  idea  was  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy  under  a 
Bourbon  prince.     Their  plans  were  extensiye,  and,  as  they  thought,  well  and 
secretly  arranged."     It  is  not  likely  that  what  lord  Malmesbnry  knew  was 
concealed  from  the  leading  members  of  the  Administration.     He  adds,  that 
"  whenever  the  event  became  certain,  and  the  moment  arrived  that  a  more 
conspicuous  character  was  necessary,  lord  Hertford  was  to  appear  in  the 
double  character  of  making  peace  and  restoring  the  old  dynasty."    Lard 
Hertford — the  second  marquis — was  not  a  very  ''conspicuous  character" in 
1804,  although  he  figured  in  the  court  scandals  of  1814.     M'evertheless  the 
lord  of  Bagley  might  have  been  considered  by  the  French  emigrants  as  the 
noblest  representative  of  the  British  aristocracy ;  and  the  French  Bonapartista 
might  have  regarded  him  as  impersonating  the  British  monarchy.     Fidiegrc 
went  to  Paris  in  January,  where  Georges  Cadoudal,  one  of  the  insurgents  in 
Brittany,  had  also  arrived.     On  the  17th  of  February,  the  Minister  of  Justice 
made  a  Beport  to  the  First  Consul,  of  the  discovery  of  a  conspiracy.    It 
begins  thus : — *'  New  plots  have  been  hatched  by  England."     It  condndea  br 
saying,  ''England  had  no  hopes  of  accomplishing  her  design  but  by  the 
assassination  of  the  First  Consul*'   The  Beport  implicates  Pichegru,  C^eorges, 
and  Moreau — ^with  others  designated  as  brigands.    Georges  and  Pichegru, 
after  some  time  had  elapsed,  were  apprehended.    Georges  was  executed; 
Pichegru  wbb  found  strangled  in  prison ;  and  Moreau  was  exiled.     The  con- 
spirators denied  that  the  assassination  of  Bonaparte  was  any  part  of  their 
plot.    Although  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  no  idea  of  assassination  could  erer 
have  been  contemplated  by  the  most  violent  of  English   statesmen,  the 
complicity  of  the  Ministry  with  the  scheme  of   overturning  the  consular 
government,  and  restoring  the  monarchy,  was  reasonably  inferred  by  the 
discovery  of  a  clandestine  correspondence  between  Mr.  Drake,  our  Minister 
at  Bavaria,  and  some  disaffected  persons  in  France,  which  correspondoice 
was  carried  on  by  a  spy,  who  betrayed  Drake  to  the  French  govemmeiit 
Mr.  Spencer  Smith,  our  envoy  at  Wurtemburg,  was  also  involyed  in  these 
intrigues.     Oifficial  notes  passed  between  Talleyrand  and  lord  Hawkesbuir 
upon  the  conduct  of  these  envoys ;  and  in  answer  to  the  remonstrances  of  the 
French  government^  our  Secretary  for  Foreign  Afiairs  maintained,  that  "a 
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rainiBter  in  a  foreign  country  ia  obliged,  bj  the  nature  of  hia  office,  and  the 
duties  of  his  situation,  to  abstain  from  all  communicatioiiwith  the  disaffected 
of  the  country  where  he  ia  accredited,  as  well  ae  from  every  act  injurious  to 
the  interests  of  that  country ;  hut  he  is  not  subject  to  the  same  restraints 
with  respect  to  countries  with  which  his  sovereign  is  at  war."*  This  is 
very  doubtfiil  morality.  When  lord  Hawkesbury  said  that  "belligerent 
powers  have  an  acknowledged  right  to  avail  themselves  of  all  discontents  that 
may  exist  in  countries  with  which  they  may  be  at  war,"  he  did  not  very 
logically  close  his  argument  by  reproaching  the  French  for  their  encourage* 
ment  of  Irish  rehelfl.  The  murder  of  the  due  d'Enghien,  the  only  son  of 
the  due  de  Bourbon,  and  grandson  of  the  prince  de  Conde,  quickly  followed 
the  discovery  of  what  French  vrriters  call  the  Anglo-Boorbon  conspiracy.  He 
was  residing  in  the  State  of  Baden  j  waa  carried  off  to  France  by  a  troop  of 
borse  which  had  crossed  the  Bhine  in  the  night ;  was  conducted  to  Paris  on 
the  20th  of  March,  heavily  fettered ;  was  hurried  to  the  Castle  of  Vincennes, 
and  waa  subjected  the  same  night  to  an  examination  by  a  military  commiasion, 
who  sentenced  him  to  death.  He  was  shot  before  dawn,  in  the  ditch  of  the 
castle,  by  the  light  of  torches.  His  murder  produced  a  profound  sensation 
throughout  all  civiliied  countries.  Thiers  has  a  few  epigrammatic  sentences 
on  the  conduct  of  Bonaparte  in  this  hateful  transaction.  "  The  sage  Consul 
had  suddenly  become  a  madman.  He  was  the  injured  man  who  breathes  only 
vengeance ;  he  was  the  victorious  man  voluntarily  braving  the  enemies  that 
he  is  sure  to  conquer.  The  better  to  defy  bis  adversaries,  and  to  satisfy 
his  ambition  at  the  same  time  as  his  anger,  he  put  the  imperial  crown  upon 
his  head."t 
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CiLTTDartheii    ,, 

GuiiarTDii 

Chaster  

ClaekmannBii.. 
Cioque  Porta .. 

Cornwall     

CrDmartj    

Cumberland  - 

Denbigh 

Defbj 

Donet    

Dnmbortoa     .. 

Dnrbun 

Elgin 

Enex 

Pifa    

Piint  

Poriar    

Olamorgui 

Qlonoatkr 

fianU 

Hereford    

Hertford    

Huntingdoa  .. 

iBTeraEii   

Kent  

Kiocudine 

Kinndhright.. 

Lutliian,  But 
Lalhian,  Mid. 
Loth.  Mid.  ) 
Hdiab,  City    J 
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LoDiIan  

Uiddleeex 

Man,  Isle  of  .. 

Maiianeth 

MoamouUi 

Moatgamerr  .. 

Nidm 

Norfolk  

NaclbaiaptoD.. 
North  aniberland  . 
Nottingham  .. 

Oxford   

Orbnej  b.  Zetland 

Peebles  

Fembrolie  

Perth 

Radnor  

Eenfrew 

Koas   

Boiburgh  

Muthind 

Selkirk"!!*!^;;!!! 

Somenet    

Stafford 

Stirling 

Suffolk   

Sntherland 

Surrey    

Sussex    ........... 

Tower  HanjleU.. 

Warwick    

Weatmingter 

'WeBtnioraland  ... 
Wight,  Isle  of    .. 

Wigloun     

Wilta 

Worcester 

York,  S.  Siding. 
York,  B.  Aiding . 
York,  W.  Biding.  1 


Total  of  eSectirs  Bank  and  Pile.  .  341,687 

Field  Officcta    1,"    ' 

Captaina  4, 

Sulaltema    8,918 

Staff  Offiofre 1,--- 

Serjeanta  14,787 

Dnunmera    6,733 

GiiKD  Total 378,913    , 
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CHAPTER    XXV. 

^Miitt  opposed  to  Mr.  Fitt'i  goteniment— ludickticni  o(  ■  nev  Giud  AllUnoe — N*po)«eo  aai 
the  armj  at  BoDlogDe^Corouatioa  of  Kspolean— Qii  letter  to  the  kioE — Addioglon  jdm 
the  minirtrj— Wit  *ith  Spain— ChnrgeB  MUiut  Lord  Mel'iile— Hit  imgieadiiiMiit — 
Tieatj  with  Kottis— AnuezitiDii  of  Genoa— NelsoD'a  cha*e  after  the  Freucli  aod  BpMiiah 
fieets— Sir  Robert  Calder'a  ural  aclioa— N'apoleon'i  aniietj  at  Bonlogue — Ba  Inaki  ap 
the  cunp— March  bio  Oermaa;— SnrreiidFr  of  the  Anitrian  arm;  at  Dim — Nelson  talcea 
the  eommand  ef  the  fleet  off  Cadi* — Victorj  of  Tiahlgnr-'Death  ef  Nelion— Hil  Fnseial 
—French  ester  Tienna— Aniterlitfr— rem  of  Pteabus— Fitt'i  fulisg  beUtb— Dwth 
ofPitl 

■WnEir  Mr.  Pitt  returned  to  power  in  May,  1804,  he  did  not  enter  the 
House  of  CommouB  with  hie  old  confidence  in  on  overwhelming  majority. 
There  were  three  parties  who  were  either  wholly  or  partially  opposed  to  the 
government.  Tbe  Addington  party  waa  aore  and  was  capricious.  The  Oren- 
ville  party  was  disgusted  at  the  acceptance  of  office  by  Fitt,  without  having 
stoutly  resisted  the  king's  system  of  exclusion.  Tb«  Fox  party  was  systema- 
tically opposed  to  the  war-policy  wbich  had  been  pursued  since  1793.  The 
ministry  could  only  absolutely  command  about  230  votes ;  and  it  would  be 
beaten  whenever  the  three  neutral  or  opposition  parties  coalesced.*  There 
was  a  great  trial  of  strength  on  tbe  18th  of  June,  in  the  lai^st  House  since 


"Diaij,"  loi,  li  p.  9. 
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1741.  The  ministerial  majoritj  was  only  42,  there  being  403  members 
present  at  the  division.*  The  Session,  however,  would  soon  come  to  a  dose. 
On  the  Slst  of  July,  the  prorogation  took  place.  There  was  a  curions  incident 
which  the  Speaker  has  recorded.  The  khig  read  the  Speech  with  great  ani- 
mation, but  accidentally  turned  over  two  leaves  together,  and  bo  omitted  about 
one  fourth  of  his  intended  Speech.  Mr.  Abbot  adds,  with  a  slight  touch  of 
sarcasm,  "  the  transition  was  not  incoherent,  and  it  escaped  some  of  the 
cabinet  who  had  heard  it  before  the  king  delivered  it."  The  king's  printer 
did  not  turn  over  two  leaves.  The  Speech  went  forth  with  this  significant 
paragraph :  "  1  entertain  the  animating  hope  that  the  benefit  to  be  derived 
from  our  successful  exertions  will  not  be  confined  within  ourselves,  but  that 
by  their  example  and  their  consequences,  they  may  lead  to  the  establishment 
of  such  a  system  in  Europe  as  may  rescue  it  from  the  precarions  state  to 
which  it  is  reduced,  and  may  finally  raise  an  effectual  barrier  against  the  un- 
bounded schemes  of  aggrandizement  and  ambition  which  threaten  every  inde- 
pendent nation  that  yet  remains  on  the  continent."  The  *'  effectual  barrier  " 
evidently  contemplated  a  new  Grand  Alliance — **  a  system  in  Europe  *'  which 
should  take  Ghreat  Britain  out  of  her  isolation,  and  give  new  occupation  to 
the  enemy  who  had  vowed  her  destruction.  Wilberforce,  after  the  prorogar 
tion,  had  discovered  in  Pitt  "  a  greater  willingness  to  subsidize,"  of  which 
policy  he  disapproves :  **  Pitt  is  the  most  upright  political  character  I  ever 
knew  or  heard  of;  but  with  all  public  men  it  is  extremely  dangerous  for  a 
country  that  they  should  be  under  a  temptation  to  fight  it  out — ^to  try  their 
fortune  again  after  having  been  unsuccessful  in  a  former  war."t 

The  16th  of  August  was  the  birthday  of  Napoleon.  On  that  day  the 
emperor  was  at  Boulogne,  seated  on  a  magnificent  throne,  with  the  dignitaries 
of  his  empire,  his  marshals  and  his  ministers,  grouped  around  him,  and  before 
him  the  mighty  army  of  a  hundred  thousand  men  destined  for  the  conquest 
of  England.  The  spot  where  this  Bpectacle  was  exhibited  is  marked  by  a 
column  which  every  Englishman  may  see — and  not  without  his  own  national 
pride — when  he  is  passing  the  Channel.  There  Kapoleon  distributed  the 
crosses  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  to  a  chosen  band ;  ever  and  anon  raising 
his  telescope  to  gaze  upon  a  division  of  his  flotilla  exchanging  a  cannonade 
with  an  English  squadron.  He  looked  upon  the  white  cliffs  of  Albion  as 
Caligula  had  looked.  Unlike  Caligula,  he  had  a  people  who  did  not  despise  his 
''  lofty  throne,'*  and  he  has  found  historians  who  are  prostrate  before  the 
grandeur  of  this  empty  pageantry4  If  the  press  had  been  free  in  France, 
the  wits  would  have  laughed  at  this  rivalry  of  the  tinsel  magnificence  of  the 
Theatre.  The  English  journals  did  laugh.  **  The  British  Press,"  says  Thiers, 
"  insulting  and  arrogant  as  the  whole  press  is  in  a  free  country,  ridiculed 
Napoleon  and  his  preparations ;  but  it  was  the  ridicule  of  a  mocker  who 
trembles  whilst  he  appears  to  Laugh."  §  The  emperor  proceeded  to  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  and  thence  to  Mayence,  to  receive  the  homage  of  the  petty  princes  of 
Germany.  He  returned  to  St.  Cloud  on  the  12th  of  October.  He  had 
looked  upon  England ;  he  had  heard  his  legions  swear  that  they  would  shed 

•  Colchcitcr'i  "DUury,"  vol.  i.  p.  520. 

t  •*  Life,"  vol.  iil  p.  206. 

t  For  a  parallel  between  Caligula  and  Napoleon  at  Boulogne^  aee  ante,  voL  L  p.  17 

§  **  Le  Coaiolat  et  I'fimpire,"  tome  v.  p.  197. 
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their  blood  on  tbat  cbalkj  shore  to  make  him  master  of  the  world ;  yet  he 
would  let  the  autumn  pass  without  taking  the  leap  of  ten  leagues  across  that 
bewildering  sea.  "  Providence,"  says  M.  Thiers,  "  which  had  in  reserve  for 
him  such  abundance  of  gloiy,  had  not  permitted  him  to  give  this  eclat  to  his 
coronation.  There  remained  to  him  another  mode  to  dazzle  men's  minds — to 
make  the  Pope  descend  for  an  instant  from  the  pontifical  throne,  to  come  to 
Paris  to  bless  the  emperor's  sceptre  and  his  crown."  A  very  different  sort 
of  victory ;  a  triumph  like  that  over  "  the  poor  beetle  that  we  tread  upon." 
The  sovereign  pontiff  made  many  objections.  They  were  overcome  by  the 
man  who  acknowledged  no  will  but  his  own.  The  Pope  must  come  at  once ; 
80  that  the  emperor  might  proceed  in  December  to  the  conquest  of  England. 
On  the  2nd  of  December  the  Coronation  took  place  in  the  metropolitan 
church  of  Notre  Dame.  The  Pope  anointed  the  Emperor  and  the  Empress 
with  the  sacred  oil.  The  crown,  the  sceptre,  the  mantle,  and  the  sword  were 
on  the  altar.  The  Pope  lifted  the  crown;  but  Napoleon,  snatching  the 
diadem,  modelled  after  the  crown  of  Charlemagne,  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  Holy  Father,  placed  it  upon  his  own  head ;  and  then  he  crowned  the 
Empress,  who  knelt  before  him.  Still  no  invasion  of  England.  "  The  cry 
is  still  they  come." — But  they  did  not  come;  and  in  the  social  meetings 
of  that  Christmas,  the  sturdy  Anglo-Saxon  race  joined  in  many  a  chorus 
of  "  Come  if  you  dare,"  "  The  tight  little  iriland,"  and  "  The  land,  boys, 
we  live  in." 

On  the  2nd  of  January,  1805,  Napoleon  addressed  a  letter  to  the  king  of 
England,  beginning,  "  Called  to  the  throne  of  France  by  Providence,  and  by 
the  suffrages  of  the  senate,  the  people,  and  the  army,  my  first  sentiment  is  a 
wish  for  peace."  There  was  much  commonplace  in  this  epistle,  and  some 
good  sense.  "  Your  nation  is  at  the  highest  point  of  prosperity ;  what  can  it 
hope  from  war  P  To  form  a  coalition  with  some  powers  of  the  continent  P 
The  continent  will  remain  tranquil :  a  coalition  can  only  increase  the  prepon- 
derance and  continental  greatness  of  France."  The  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs  answered,  in  the  name  of  the  king,  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
reply  to  this  overture  till  his  majesty  had  communicated  with  the  powers  of 
the  continent,  and  particularly  with  the  emperor  of  Bussia.  With  an  unusual 
candour  the  historian  of  the  Empire  considers  this  letter  of  Napoleon  too 
palpably  designed  to  affect  moderation,  and  to  seize  an  occasion  to  address  the 
king  of  England  as  from  monarch  to  monarch.*  When  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment met,  this  letter  to  "  Monsieur  mon  hhte  "  was  alluded  to  in  the  royal 
speech ;  but  no  debate  was  raised,  as  on  the  letter  of  the  First  Consul  in  1800. 
All  felt  that  the  profession  of  a  desire  for  peace  was  a  mere  form  of  words, 
which  the  writer  scarcely  expected  to  deceive. 

Mr.  Pitt  had  strengthened  himself  before  the  meeting  of  parliament  on 
the  15th  of  January,  by  a  reconciliation  with  Mr.  Addington.  The  party  of 
the  ex-minister,  small  as  it  vras,  and  by  no  means  popular  in  its  exclusive 
pretensions  to  be  called  **  the  king's  friends,"  was  yet  able  to  turn  the  scale 
upon  any  nicely  balanced  question.  Addington  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as 
viscount  Sidmouth,  and  was  appointed  President  of  the  Council.  ''So  far  " 
writes  Francis  Homer,  "  as  I  had  opportunities  of  observing  the  first  impres- 

*  Thiers,  tome  t.  p.  274. 
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sion  of  it,  it  was  strongly  disapproved  bj  Pitt's  intelligent  admirers,  and 
lowered  him  a  little  in  the  city.*'*   The  royal  Speech  announced  that  war  had 
been  declared  by  Spain  against  this  country.    The  causes  of  the  war  formed 
the  subject  of  the  first  important  debate  of  this  Session.    It  was  a  complicated 
question ;  and  one  in  which  the  British  goyemment  was,  upon  the  &ob  of  it, 
open  to  yery  serious  blame.    No  one  could  doubt  that  Spain  was  in  reality 
the  yassal  of  France ;  that  reinforcements  for  the  French  fleets  at  Toulon 
and  Ferrol  had  been  allowed  to  pass  through  Spain ;  that  the  court  of  Madrid 
was  arming  vessels  of  war  in  various  ports  ;  and  that  whilst  these  measores 
were  the  continual  subjects  of  remonstrance  by  the  British  charg6  d'affiures 
the  Spanish  government  refused  all  satisfactory  explanation.    All  this  was 
perfectly  dear;  but  the  remonstrances  of  Mr.  Addington'a  ministry  had 
been  so  mild,  and  his  acceptance  of  excuses  so  very  ready,  that  the  Spanish 
government  could  scarcely  have  been  prepared  for  an  act  of  vigour  which 
appeared  somewhat  opposed  to  international  law.    The  precautions  of  Mr. 
Fitt's  government  were  chiefly  directed  to  "  the  possible  consequences  of  the 
safe  arrival  of  the  expected  American  treasure-ships  in  the  Spanish  ports  ;— 
an  event  which  has  more  than  once,  in  former  times,  become  the  epoch  of  the 
termination  of  discussions,  and  of  the  commencement  of  hostility,  on  the 
part  of  Spain.*'t    What  the  first  William  Pitt  proposed  to  do  in  1761  the 
second  William  Pitt  did  in  18044     ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^  October,  captain  Moore, 
in  the  command  of  four  English  frigates,  met  with  a  Spanish  squadron  of 
four  frigates  proceeding  to  Cadiz.    He  told  the  Spanish  admiral  that  he  had 
orders  to  detain  these  vessels,  and  that  it  was  his  earnest  wish  to  execute 
his  orders  without  bloodshed.    The  Spaniard  would  not  yield;  an  engage- 
ment  ensued,  in  which  one  of  the  Spanish  ships  blew  up ;  the  other  three 
were  taken,  with  an  immense  amount  of  treasure.    There  was  mismanage- 
ment  in  not  sending  a  force  sufficiently  large  to  compel  the  Spanish  commander 
to  surrender  without  loss  of  honour.    The  bullion  was  meant  for  France, 
under  a  treaty  by  which  Spain  engaged  to  pay  a  large  subsidy  instead  of 
furnishing  France  with  troops  and  sailors.    The  cruel  necessity  of  warfiue 
might  be  some  plea  for  this  measure  of  precaution.    The  aflair  was  badly 
managed,  and  the  resistance  which  rendered  a  fight  necessary  gave  the  act 
the  character  of  an  unjust  aggression,  instead  of  a  wise  measure  of  self-defence. 
The  British  government,  a  year  before,  had  given  notice  to  Spain  that  if  her 
armaments  were  not  discontinued,  no  declaration  of  war  would  be  made 
beyond  what  had  been  made  in  repeated   remonstrances.      The  Spanish 
government  in  its  final  manifesto  did  not  hesitate  to  assert  that  it  had  always 
contemplated  war  with  Great  Britain  since  France  had  declared  war.    Upon 
this  question  Mr.  Pitt  had  large  majorities  in  both  Houses.     He  had  a 
majority  of  207  in  the  Commons.    Napoleon  was  indignant  at  the  loss  of  his 
subsidy,  and  immediately  applied  himself  to  render  Spain  an  efiectual  co* 
operator  in  hostilities  against  England.     On  the  4th  of  January,  admiral 
Gravina,  the  Spanish  ambassador  at  Paris,  signed  a  convention  whidi  specified 
the  proportions  of  forces  which  each  power  was  to  furnish  in  a  naval  war. 
Spain  engaged  to  prepare  thirty-two  ships  of  the  line. 

•   "Memoirs of  Horner,"  rol.  i.  p.  281. 

t  British  Declaration  of  War,  January  24,  1805. 

t  Ante,  ToL  Ti.  p.  251. 
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Mr.  Pitt  came  triumphantly  out  of  the  discussion  on  the  Spanish  war. 
To  one  bo  proud  and  bo  sensitiye,— tSo  elevated  himself  ahoye  the  slightest 
suspicion  of  corrupt  dealings  with  the  puhlic  money,  and  so  confiding  in  his 
official  friendships, — no  mortification  during  his  public  life  could  have  been 
equal  to  that  which  he  endured  when  the  "  Tenth  Beport  of  the  Commis* 
sioners  of  Naval  Inquiry"  was  laid  upon  the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  on  the  13th  of  Eebruary.  That  Beport  deeply 
implicated  lord  Melville,  now  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  when,  as  Mn 
Dundas,  he  filled  the  office  of  Treasurer  of  the  Kavy  before  the  dissolution 
of  the  Pitt  ministry  in  1801.  The  Beport  alleged  that  the  sums  standing  in 
the  name  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Navy  at  the  Bank  of  England  had  been  less 
than  the  unappropriated  balances;  that  Mr.  Trotter,  the  paymaster,  had 
admitted  that  Mr.  Dundas  had  permitted  him  to  withdraw  money  from  the 
Bank  and  lodge  it  in  the  hands  of  private  bankers ;  that  Mr.  Trotter  had  also 
admitted  that,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Dundas,  he  had  laid  out  10,000Z. 
or  20,000/.  for  his  use  and  benefit,  without  considering  whether  such  sums 
came  from  public  or  private  balances ;  and  that  lord  Melville  had  declared  to 
the  Commissioners  that  he  could  not  say  what  had  been  done  with  some 
of  these  sums,  without  disclosing  delicate  and  confidential  transactions 
of  government,  which  his  duty  to  the  public  must  restrain  him  from 
revealing.* 

On  the  8th  of  April,  Mr.  Whitbread  brought  forward  a  motion  of  censure 
upon  lord  Melville.  Mr.  Pitt  moved  the  previous  question,  not  with  the 
desire  of  defending  or  justifying  the  conduct  alleged  by  the  Commissioners  in 
their  Beport,  but  with  the  view  that  a  Select  Committee  should  be  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  case,  and  receive  explanations  if  any  could  be  given.  At 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  House  divided,  216  to  216.  The  Speaker 
gave  the  casting  vote  for  the  motion  of  Mr.  Whitbread.  Lord  FitzharriSy 
the  son  of  lord  Malmesbury,  made  the  following  interesting  record  in  his 
note-book  of  1806 :  "  I  sat  wedged  close  to  Pitt  himself  the  night  when  we 
were  216  to  216 ;  and  the  Speaker,  Abbot,  (after  looking  as  white  as  a  sheet, 
and  pausing  for  ten  minutes,)  gave  the  casting  vote  against  us.  Pitt  imme- 
diately put  on  the  little  cocked  hat  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  wearing  when 
dressed  for  the  evening,  and  jammed  it  deeply  over  his  forehead,  and  I  dis* 
tinctly  saw  the  tears  trickling  down  his  cheeks.  We  had  overheard  one  or 
two,  such  as  Colonel  Wardle  (of  notorious  memory),  say,  they  would  see 
how  Billy  looked  after  it.  A  few  young  ardent  followers  of  Pitt,  with  myself, 
locked  their  arms  together,  and  formed  a  circle,  in  which  he  moved,  I  believe 
unconsciously,  out  of  the  House ;  and  neither  the  colonel  nor  his  friends 
could  approach  him."t 

On  the  10th  of  April,  Mr.  Pitt  announced  lord  Melville's  resignation. 
On  the  6th  of  May  he  informed  the  House  that  he  had  thought  it  his  duty 
to  advise  his  majesty  to  erase  lord  Melville's  name  from  the  Council.  On 
the  27th  of  May,  Mr.  Whitbread  gave  notice  of  moving  an  impeachment 
against  lord  Melville.  On  the  11th  of  June,  lord  Melville,  at  the  bar  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  spoke  for  more  than  two  hours  in  defence  of  his  con- 

*  See  Beport  in  Hansard,  toI.  iu.  col.  1147  to  1211. 
t  Kalmesbniy,  **  Diarie%"  kc  toL  It.  p.  355. 
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duct,  declaring  that  with  regard  to  two  Bums,  amounting  to  21,000{.,  being 
''entrusted  with  the  confidential  management  of  the  king's  interests  in 
Scotland,  he  had  applied  the  money  in  a  way  which  no  consideration  should 
induce  him  to  reveal."  • 

On  the  12th  of  June,  Mr.  Whithread's  motion  for  impeachment  was 
rejected  by  a  majority  of  77,  in  a  House  of  467  members.  On  the  25th  of 
June,  upon  the  motion  of  Mr.  Leycester,  it  was  determined  to  proceed 
against  lord  Melville  by  impeachment,  the  majority  being  28  in  a  House  of 
809  members.  On  the  26th,  Mr.  Whitbread  carried  up  the  impeachmont  to 
the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords ;  and  a  Bill  was  rapidly  passed  which  provided 
for  the  continuance  of  proceedings  on  the  impeachment,  under  a  prorogation 
or  a  dissolution  of  Parliament.  On  the  12th  of  July,  the  Parliament  was 
prorogued  by  Commission.  A  week  before  the  prorogation  lord  Sidmouth 
had  resigned.  He  had  taken  part  against  lord  Melville;  and  there  were 
other  differences  which  could  not  be  reconciled.  Under  ordinary  circum- 
stances Mr.  Pitt  would  have  felt  his  tenure  of  power  considerably  shaken  by 
this  defection,  when  he  should  have  to  meet  the  House  of  Commons  in 
another  Session.  His  health  was  impaired,  but  his  spirit  was  unbroken.  He 
was  looking  forward  to  the  results  of  a  policy  which  would  place  his  country 
in  a  position  of  security,  and  in  the  success  of  which  his  own  pre-eminence 
could  not  be  assailed,  even  by  Fox  and  Orenville,  much  less  by  so  feeble  a 
rival  as  Sidmouth.  On  the  2lBt  of  June,  Mr.  Pitt  had  received  a  confiding 
vote  of  the  House  of  Commons,  ''  that  a  sum  not  exceeding  8,500,0002.  be 
granted  to  his  majesty,  to  enable  his  majesty  to  enter  into  such  engagements, 
and  to  take  such  measures,  as  the  exigency  of  affairs  may  require.'* 

On  the  11th  of  April  a  treaty  had  been  signed  between  Ghreat  Britain  and 
Bussia,  by  which  each  power  agreed  to  unite  in  the  endeavour  to  form  a 
general  league  of  the  States  of  Europe,  for  resisting  the  encroachments  of 
Prance.  Austria  hesitated  about  joining  the  Alliance ;  and  would  not  agree 
to  proceed  to  hostilities  till  negotiations  with  France  had  been  attempted  and 
had  failed.  Napoleon  manifested  no  disposition  to  relax  his  system  of 
aggrandizement,  or  to  exhibit  any  respect  for  the  independence  of  nations. 
The  delusion  of  a  Cisalpine  Bepublic  was  at  an  end  when,  on  the  26th  of 
May,  he  was  crowned  King  of  Italy  in  the  cathedral  of  Milan.  He  had  told 
his  Senate,  when  he  addressed  them  on  the  17th  of  March,  in  explanation  of 
his  design  to  assume  the  sovereignty  of  Italy  as  a  separate  kingdom,  that 
"  the  genius  of  evil  would  search  in  vain  for  pretexts  to  plunge  the  continent 
again  in  war.  What  has  been  united  to  our  empire  will  remain  united.  No 
new  province  will  be  incorporated  with  it."  On  the  4th  of  June,  the  Doge 
of  G^noa,  with  a  deputation  of  the  Senate,  came  to  Milan,  to  supplicate  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  to  deign  to  unite  to  his  empire  the  Ligurian 
Bepublic,  in  which  Genoa  was  comprised,  and  to  grant  them  the 
happiness  to  be  his  subjects.  It  would  have  been  cruel  to  have  been  deaf 
to  so  pleasant  a  petition.  England  only  would  care  about  this  trifiing 
annexation.  What  could  Austria  and  Bussia  care  about  G^oaP  He 
would  soon  resolve  in  London  all  European  questions.  He  would  not 
hesitate  about  the  danger  of  offering    new    provocations,   and  of  giving 

•  **  Diary  of  Lord  Colchcrter,"  toL  ii.  p.  8. 
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&ew  pretexts  for  decrying  the  ambition  of  France.  He  would  not  hesitate. 
Genoa  should  be  annexed,  and  should  lend  the  aid  of  her  ships  and  sailors 
to  the  French  marine.* 

From  the  prorogation  in  July  till  the  end  of  October,  there  had  never 
been  such  suspense  and  anxiety  in  England  since  the  May  of  1588,  when 
the  Spanish  Armada  had  sailed  down  the  Tagus,  and  an  agent  of  Elizabeth's 
Council  had  written  home  that  he  judged  they  would  soon  be  in  the  English 
quarters,  "so  that  the  lightning  and  the  thunder-clap  will  be  both  in  a 
moment."  t  On  the  19th  of  July  the  British  fleet  was  at  anchor  in  the 
bay  of  Gibraltar.  On  the  20th,  Nelson  writes  in  his  Diary,  "  I  went  on 
shore  for  the  first  time  since  June  16, 1803,  and,  from  having  my  foot  out  of 
the  Victory,  two  years  wanting  ten  days."  What  duty  had  occupied  the 
great  admiral  during  this  period  ?  The  duty  of  long  watching  and  waiting ; 
of  pursuing  the  enemy  without  any  certain  knowledge  of  his  destination, 
from  one  end  of  the  Mediterranean  to  the  other,  and  then  to  the  West 
Indies.  He  had  been  appointed  to  the  chief  command  of  the  fleet  in  the 
Mediterranean  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  and  had  sailed  from  Spithead 
on  the  20th  of  May.  On  the  1st  of  August,  1804,  he  wrote  a  very  remark- 
able letter  to  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  which  gave  the  British  people  a 
better  notion  of  the  man  than  the  speech  of  Alderman  Curtis  in  the  Common 
CounciL    Nelson  acknowledged  the  honour  of  the  Resolutions,  ''  thanking 

me,  as  commanding  the  fleet  blockading  Toulon I  beg  to  inform 

your  lordship  that  the  port  of  Toulon  has  never  been  blockaded  by  me ; 
quite  the  reverse.  Every  opportunity  has  been  offered  the  enemy  to  put  to 
sea  ;  for  it  is  there  that  we  hope  to  realize  the  hopes  and  expectations  of  our 
country,  and  I  trust  that  they  will  not  be  disappointed."  J  On  the  18th  of 
January,  1805,  the  Toulon  fleet  came  out.  Nelson  was  at  anchor  off  the 
coast  of  Sardinia.  The  weather  was  stormy.  He  could  hear  nothing  of  the 
French  fleet ;  and  he  sailed  away  for  Egypt.  He  returned ;  and  at  Malta 
found  that  the  French  fleet,  having  been  dispersed  in  a  gale,  had  put  back 
for  Toulon.  On  the  4th  of  April,  he  learnt  that  the  French  fleet,  under 
admiral  Yilleneuve,  had  again  put  to  sea  on  the  31st  of  March.  They  were 
joined  by  the  Spanish  fleet  at  Cadiz,  having  four  thousand  five  hundred 
troops  on  board.  The  combined  fleet  numbered  twenty  sail  of  the  line  and 
ten  frigates.  Nelson  had  ten  sail  of  the  line,  and  three  frigates.  He  had 
guessed  their  destination,  and  wrote  accordingly  to  the  Admiralty.  Pitt, 
with  a  patriotic  exultation,  told  the  Speaker  on  the  6th  of  June  that  Nelson 
in  his  letters  received  that  day  said,  **  he  was  sailing  after  the  combined  fleet 
to  the  West  Indies,  and  if  he  did  not  find  them  there  he  would  follow  them 
to  the  Antipodes."  §  The  Toulon  fleet  had  the  start  of  Nelson  more  than  a 
month.  He  was  at  Barbadoes  on  the  4th  of  June ;  but  he  was  again  deceived 
by  false  intelligence.  The  combined  fleet  had  appeared  before  several  West 
India  islands — Martinique,  Granada,  Antigua ;  but  they  had  not  ventured  to 
stop.  They  fled  back  to  Europe,  with  Nelson  after  them.  On  the  3rd  of 
May  there  was  in  London  a ''  great  alarm  for  the  West  Indies."  ||    Two  months 

*  S«e  Thien,  torn.  t.  p.  384.  f  Ante,  vol.  iii.  p.  220. 

t  "Animal  fiegister,'*  1800,  p.  415. 

§  Coldiestei'B  ••Diary,"  toI.  iL  p.  6.  |1  /Wcf.,  toL  L  p.  555. 
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later  it  was  known  that  Nelson  had  saved  the  West  Indies.  But  he  was 
baffled  in  his  great  hope  of  encountering  the  French  and  Spaniards.  That 
exploit  was  reserved  for  sir  Sobert  Calder,  who,  with  fifteen  line  of  battle 
ships,  fell  in  with  them,  sixty  leagues  west  of  Cape  Pinisteney  on  the  22nd 
of  July.  After  an  engagement  of  four  hours,  the  English  admiral  eaptnied 
two  Spanish  ships,  an  eighty-four  and  a  seventy-four.  The  French  and 
Spanish  fleet  got  into  Cadiz  a  month  after  the  action.  The  British  people 
were  indignant  that  Calder  had  not  done  more.  He  was  tried  in  December 
by  Court  Martial,  and  was  reprimanded  "  for  error  of  judgment."  Nelsoii 
had  traversed  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  had  sought  the  enemy  on  the  nortli- 
west  coast  of  Ireland,  in  the  belief  that  the  combined  fleet  was  about  to 
make  a  descent  there.  He  then  thought  that  it  was  his  duty  to  reinforce  the 
Channel  Fleet,  and  he  joined  admiral  Comwallis  offUshant.  The  course  of 
the  French  and  Spaniards  was  still  unknown.  Nelson,  worn  out  with  the 
fatigue  and  anxiety  of  his  chase  of  the  enemy,  went  home  in  the  Victory.  At 
Portsmouth  he  learnt  of  the  action  of  the  22nd  of  July.  The  encounter 
with  admiral  Calder  had  been  sufficient  to  disturb  the  plans  of  Napoleon  for 
the  invasion  of  England.  Yilleneuve  did  not  hazard  a  nearer  approach  to 
the  English  Channel  than  Ferrol  and  Corunna.  He  then  altered  his  ooorse^ 
steering  southward ;  and  was  safe  in  Cadiz  on  the  20th  of  August.  In  that 
port  six  Spanish  ships  of  the  line  had  been  previously  at  anchor.  CoUmg- 
wood  was  at  hand  with  foMP  sail  of  the  line ;  and  on  the  2lBt  he  was 
reconnoitring  the  port  in  which  thirty-five  French  and  Spanish  sail  of  the 
line  lay  ready  for  sea.  The  British  squadron  cruising  off  Cadiz  was  rsin- 
forced  in  August  and  September.  The  French  admiral  had  little  prospect 
of  obeying  his  orders  to  bring  his  fleet  fresh  and  entire  into  the  British 
Channel. 

On  the  3rd  of  August,  Napoleon  was  again  at  Boulogne.  The  next  day  he 
reviewed  the  infantry  of  this  great  Army  of  England.  In  one  line  of  battle 
were  drawn  up  a  hundred  thousand  men— a  line  which  occupied  more  than 
three  leagues,  reaching  from  Cap  Alpreck  to  Cap  Grisnez.  He  inspected 
his  fiotilla,  now  all  united  in  the  four  ports  of  Ambleteuse,  Wimereuz, 
Boulogne,  and  Etaples.  The  whole  force,  ready  to  embark,  comprised  a 
nundred  and  thirty-two  thousand  men,  and  fifteen  thousand  horses,  with 
nearly  six  hundred  pieces  of  artillery.  There  were,  moreover,  twenty-four 
thousand  troops  on  the  Texel,  ready  to  embark,  under  the  conunand  of 
Harraont.  To  prepare  the  Army  of  England  for  their  great  adventure,  the 
troops  were  brought  down  to  the  beach,  where  the  gun-boats  were  lying  to 
receive  them.  Every  man  had  his  appointed  boat  and  his  appointed  place. 
Again,  and  again,  men  and  horses  were  embarked  and  disembarked.  It  was 
found  that  an  hour  and  a  quarter  was  sufficient  to  get  on  board  the  right 
wing  of  the  army,  consisting  of  twenty-six  thousand  men,  under  the  command 
of  Davoust ;  and  it  was  estimated  that  in  two  hours  after  the  order  had  been 
given,  the  whole  of  this  mighty  force  might  be  out  of  its  harbours.  But 
there  was  no  protecting  fleet  of  men-of-war  in  the  Channel.  Where  were 
Yilleneuve  and  Gravina  P  Where  was  Ganteaume,  with  the  Brest  squadron  P 
Napoleon  had  no  doubt  that  these  fleets  would  miite,  with  a  force  sufficient 
to  give  battle  to  the  British  commanders.  Let  him  once  be  assured  that 
they  were  at  hand,  and  not  an  hour  should  be  lost  in  making  the  attempt  that 
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bad  been  preparmg  for  two  years  and  a  balf.  Let  France  be  mistress  of 
the  passage  for  twelve  hours,  and  England  has  li>ed.*  All  along  the  coast 
signals  had  been  prepared  to  announce  when  the  Prench  and  Spanish  fleets 
should  have  appeared  on  the  horizon.  No  signal  was  given.  On  the  22nd  of 
August  Napoleon  received  a  despatch,  bj  a  courier  from  Lauriston  at  Ferrol, 
'*  We  are  going  to  Brest.*'  He  dictated  instantly  a  letter  to  danteaume — 
"  Set  out  and  come  here.  Let  us  avenge  six  centuries  of  insult  and  shame.'* 
He  dictated  a  letter  to  Yilleneuve — ''  I  hope  jou  are  at  Brest.  Set  out ;  lose 
not  a  moment ;  and  to  be  uniled  with  my  squadrons  come  into  the  Channel. 
England  is  ours.  We  are  all  ready.  All  is  embarked.  Appear  within 
twenty-four  hours  and  all  is  finished."  By  the  courier  which  brought 
Napoleon  the  despatch  of  Lauriston,  admiral  Decr^,  the  minister  of  marine, 
who  was  also  at  Boulogne,  received  a  despatch  from  Yilleneuve,  which  truly 
described  the  difficulties  of  his  position.  The  emperor  went  into  a  tremendous 
passion ;  denouncing  Yilleneuve  as  a  fool  and  a  traitor.  He  was  violent 
with  Decr^,  who  offered  him  sound  advice;  but  Decris  was  a  man  of 
firmness,  and  he  persuaded  the  emperor  to   give  up   his  project    for  a 

'  season.  The  tempests  of  the  equinox  were  at  hand ;  the  English  were 
prepared  to  encounter  the  combined  fleet.  After  several  days  of  irreso- 
lution, which  to  men  of  dominant  will  is  misery,  he  determined  to 
relinquish  for  a  season  the  invasion  of  England,  and  to  march  the  army 
of  the  camp  of  Boulogne  into  Germany.  He  left  Boulogne  on  the  2nd  of 
September. 

On  the  26th  of  September,  Mr.  Pitt  gave  to  lord  Malmesbury  a  ^'most 
minute  and  dear  account"  of  the  proceedings  which  he  had  taken  in  nego- 
tiating his  great  Alliances  with  Bussia  and  Austria.  "  Never  was  any  measure, 
as  far  as  human  foresight  could  go,  better  combined  or  better  negotiated."  f 
Its  failure,  Malmesbury  adds,  **  was  solely  in  the  execution."  Neither  Mr.  Pitt 
nor  the  Allies  had  sufficiently  taken  into  account  the  extraordinary  rapidity 
of  the  operations  of  Napoleon,  or  the  prodigious  faculty  of  combination  with 
which  he  had  organized  the  movements  of  his  various  armies.  The  emperor 
called  upon  the  Senate  to  raise  eighty  thousand  conscripts.  He  told  them, 
on  the  28rd  of  September,  that  the  wishes  of  the  etenial  enemies  of  the 
continent  are  at  last  fulfilled.  Austria  and  Bussia  have  joined  England. 
The  Austrian  army  has  crossed  the  Lin ;  the  elector  of  Bavaria  has  been  driven 
away  from  his  capital ;  all  my  hopes  of  the  preservation  of  peace  have  vanished. 
The  elector  of  Bavaria  was  the  ally  of  France.    Bonaparte  lefb  Paris  on  the 

'  24th.  The  army  at  Boulogne  had  broken  up  its  <Samp.  Napoleon  had  formed 
the  plan  of  a  campaign  which  should  unite  this  army  with  two  other  great 
divisions  of  his  forces — that  of  Hanover,  under  Bemadotte ;  and  that  of 
Holland,  under  Marmont.  The  army  of  Boulogne  marched  to  the  Rhine, 
which  river  Napoleon  crossed  at  Strasbourg  on  the  1st  of  October.  In 
Franconia  he  would  join  the  other  two  armies;  cross  the  Danube  below 
TJlm,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Donauwerth ;  and  cut  off  the  Austrians  before 
the  junction  of  the  Russians.    By  the  end  of  October,  the  rapidity  of  his 

*  «ffi  mmi  Bommes  matires  dooie  Iieores  de  la  traTen^e,  TAngleterre  a  rCea*'  (an  idion 
whieh  has  the  meaning  of  '*  has  ceased  to  liye"). — Letter  of  Napoleon  to  Decrds,  in  Thiers, 
t  Malmesbnzy,  «*  Diaries,**  &o.  voL  iv.  p.  847. 
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moTements,  and  their  evident  dedgo,  hftd  caosed  aUrm  is  London.  "  The 
newspapers,"  writes  Wilberforce,  "  will  hara  excited  in  joar  mind  the  nine 
fears  thej  hare  cnUed  forth  in  mine,  that  Bonaparte  has  been  too  n^iid  for 
the  AuBtrians  ....  I  cannot  help  fearing,  &om  the  accounts  the  p^wrs 
ffm  us,  that  the  French  have  penetrated  so  ior  as  to  get  between  the 


BusBians,  who  wen  coming  forward,  and  the  Austrians."  *  This  was  not  an 
idle  fear.  Nej'a  division  bad  defeated  the  Austrians  at  Elchingen,  and  at 
Ountzburg.  Large  detached  masses  had  capitulated  at  other  places  without 
fighting.  Napoleon's  marshals  had  veiy  apeedilj  reduced  the  Auatnans  in 
Bavaria  to  a  force  of  about  thirty  thousand  men  at  TTlm.  The  wall  and 
bastions  and  ditch  of  this  city  offered  no  adequate  protection ;  for  If  apolecoi  bad 


*  Wilbetforce,  "  CorT«ap(nidenc«,"  toL  iL  p.  tS. 
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obtained  possession  of  tlie  adjacent  heights  from  which  he  could  bombard  a 
place  from  which  escape  was  impossible.  He  summoned  general  Mack,  the 
commander  of  the  imperialists,  to  surrender.  Mack  returned  an  indignant 
answer;  but  finally  agreed  to  surrender  in  eight  days  if  he  were  not 
relieved.  He  considered  that  the  Bussians  were  close  at  hand.  Napoleon 
knew  otherwise.  But  time  was  of  the  greatest  value  to  him ;  and  in  an 
interview  with  Mack,  he  persuaded  him  to  surrender  at  once.  On  the  20th 
of  October,  thirty  thousand  men,  with  sixty  pieces  of  cannon,  marched  out 
of  the  fortress,  and  laid  down  their  arms.  The  conqueror  made  an  address 
to  some  of  the  officers,  telling  them  that  he  wanted  nothing  on  the  Continent- 
he  wanted  ships,  colonies,  and  commerce. 

"O'er  England*8  seas  his  new  domininmB  pUim*d, 
While  the  red  bolt  yet  flamed  in  Nelson^s  hand.**  * 

Bumours  of  this  inauspicious  beginning  of  the  operations  of  the  Alliance 
that  was  to  have  saved  Europe,  had  reached  London  very  quickly.  On  the  2nd 
of  November,  Pitt  said  tol^mesbury,  "Don't  believe  it — ^it  is  all  a  fiction." 
On  Sunday,  the  8rd,  a  Dutch  newspaper  had  reached  Downing-street,  with 
the  terms  of  the  capitulation  of  Mack  given  at  full  length.  Mr.  Pitt  and  lord 
Mulgrave  came  to  lord  Malmesbury  to  translate  the  account,  for  the  clerks  of 
the  Foreign-office  who  were  able  to  translate  Dutch  were  absent.  "  I  observed 
but  too  clearly  the  efiect  it  had  on  Pitt,  though  he  did  his  utmost  to  conceal 

it This  visit  has  left  an  indelible  impression  on  my  mind,  as  his 

manner  and  look  were  not  his  own,  and  gave  me,  in  spite  of  myself,  a  fore- 
boding of  the  loss  with  which  we  were  threatened."  t  On  the  7th  of 
November,  the  news  arrived  of  the  crowning  glory  of  Trafalgar. 

Nelson  was  enjoying  a  little  quiet  at  his  house  in  the  pretty  village  of 
Merton,  in  Surrey,  when  he  learnt  that  the  French  and  Spanish  fleet,  joined 
by  the  Eerrol  squadron,  had  succeeded  in  entering  Cadiz.  His  resolution  was 
quickly  taken.  He  went  to  the  Admiralty  and  offered  his  services,  which 
were  joyfully  accepted.  Nelson  was  full  of  hope.  "  Depend  on  it,"  he  said  to 
captain  Blackwood,  **  I  shall  yet  give  M.  Villeneuve  a  drubbing."  He  formed 
his  plans  of  attack  during  the  short  time  of  preparation,  when  the  Victory 
had  to  be  refitted,  and  other  ships  were  to  be  got  ready  to  accompany  him. 
Lord  Sidmouth  told  Mr.  Bush,  the  American  ambassador,  that  in  the  course 
of  a  visit  he  had  received  from  Nelson,  three  weeks  before  the  battle  of 
Trafalgar,  he  described  the  plan  of  it,  with  bits  of  paper  on  a  table,  as  it  was 
afterwards  fought.^  Yet  he  had  a  presentiment  of  his  own  &te.  The  coffin 
which  was  made  out  of  the  mast  of  1' Orient  was  deposited  at  an  upholsterer's. 
He  desired  its  history  to  be  engraved  on  its  lid,  saying  that  he  should  pro- 
bably want  it  on  his  return.  When  he  arrived  at  Portsmouth  on  the  14th 
of  September,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people  reached  that  height  which  some- 
times gives  a  character  of  sublimity  to  the  movements  of  multitudes  acting 
with  one  heart.  They  wept;  they  blessed  him;  they  even  knelt  as  he 
passed  along.    The  cheer  which  went  up  from  thousands  of  voices  as  his 

•  "  Ulm  and  Trafalgar,"  by  J.  W.  Croker. 
f  **  Malmesbnry,"  roL  ir.  p.  347. 
t  Bosh.  "Kesidenoe  at  the  Court  of  London.**    .  459. 
vou  vn.— 215. 
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barge  pushed  off  to  his  flag-ship,  was  the  G-odspeed  of  his  countiy.    He 
waved  his  hat — ^a  last  farewell  to  England. 

The  29th  of  September  was  Nelson's  birth-daj.     On  that  day  he  arrived 
off  Cadiz.  He  had  sent  forward  the  Eurjalus  frigate  to  inform  CoUingwood  of 
his  approach,  and  to  direct  that  no  salute  should  be  fired,  to  apprise  the 
enemy  that  the  British  fleet  had  been  reinforced.     When  he  took  the  com* 
mand,  he  had  twenty-6eTen  sail  of  the  line,  with  which  he  retired  to  a  station 
more  than  sixteen  leagues  from  Cadiz,  leaving  two  frigates  to  watch  the 
harbour.    He  established  also  a  line  of  communication  between  his  main 
body  and  the  frigates.     On  the  day  that  Nelson  joined  the  fleet,  Yilleneuve 
had  received  the  positive  orders  of  Napoleon,  that  the  French  squadron  should 
enter  the  Mediterranean,  and,  sweeping  away  the  British  cruisers  and  mer- 
chant vessels,  should  proceed  to  Toulon.    The  ships  that  had  been  damaged 
in  the  action  with  Calder  were  repaired,  with  the  exception  of  one  that  was 
nearly  destroyed.    When  Yilleneuve  determined  to  go  out  from  Cadiz,  he 
could  not  risk  the  attempt  without  the  support  of  the  Spanish  squadron. 
The  combined  fleet,  therefore,  moved  to  the  entrance  of    the  harbour,  all 
ready  for  a  start  with  a  fair  wind.    Eight  days  elapsed  before  the  wind  was 
favourable.     On  the  19th  and  20th  of  October,  thirty-three  sail  of  the  line^ 
five  frigates,  and  two  brigs,  weighed  anchor  and  put  to  sea.     Nelson  had 
despatched  six  sail  of  the  line  to  Gibraltar  for  stores  and  water.     Sir  Bobert 
Calder  desired  to  return  home,  and  Nelson  insisted  that  he  should  go  in  his 
own  ninety-gun  ship.    There  remained  to  him  twenty-seven  sail  of  the  line 
and  four  frigates.    On  the  9th,  Nelson  sent  to  CoUingwood  his  plan  of 
attack.    It  was  conceived  upon  the  general  principle  of  breaking  the  line, — 
a  principle,  says  Thiers,  by  which  the  English  had  effected  at  sea  a  revo- 
lution similar  to  that  which  Napoleon  had  effected  on  land.     But  Nelson*8 
plan  of  attack,  in  this  his  greatest  adventure,  was  a  more  scientific  appli- 
cation of  the  plan  which  had  on  many  previous  occasions  been  sucoessfal. 
The  fleet  was  to  move  towards  the  enemy  in  two  lines,  with  an  advanced 
squadron  of  eight  of  the  fastest  two-deckers.     CoUingwood,  having  the  com- 
mand of  one  Hne,  was  to  break  through  the  enemy  about  the  twelfth  ship 
from  their  rear ;  Nelson  would  lead  through  the  centre ;  the  advanced  squa- 
dron was  to  cut  off  three  or  four  ships  a-head  of  the  centre.     The  plan  would 
necessarily  vary  according  to  the  strength  of  the  enemy ;  but  its  general 
object  was,  that  the  British  should  always  be  ODC-fourth  superior  to  the  ships 
which  they  cut  off.     Pew  signals  would  be  made.     One  direction  was  worth 
many  embarrassing  orders:  ''No  captain  could  do  wrong  who  placed  his 
ship  close  alongside  that  of  an  enemy." 

When  Nelson  learned  on  the  19th  that  the  combined  fleet  had  put  to  sea, 
he  concluded  that  their  destination  was  the  Mediterranean,  and  he  imme- 
diately made  aU  sail  for  the  entrance  of  the  Straits  of  G-ibraltar.  At  day- 
light on  Monday,  the  2l8t,  when  about  seven  leagues  from  Cape  Trafledgar, 
the  enemy  was  discovered  six  or  seven  miles  to  the  eastward.  Nelson  was 
upon  deck,  and  the  signal  was  given  to  bear  down  in  two  Unes,  as  arranged. 
CoUingwood  led  one  line  in  the  Eoyal  Sovereign ;  Nelson  led  the  other  line  in 
the  Victory.  He  retired  to  his  cabin,  and  wrote  down  a  prayer,  that  Qod 
would  grant  to  his  country  a  great  and  glorious  victory ;  that  no  misconduct 
should  be  aUowed  to  tarnish  it ;  and  that  humanity  after  victory  might  be 
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the  fundamental  feature  in  the  British  fleet :  "  For  myself,  individually,  I 
commit  my  life  to  him  that  made  me."  He  then  wrote  a  Memorandum 
reciting  the  puhlic  services  of  lady  Hamilton,  and  leaving  her,  as  well  as  his 
adopted  daughter,  to  the  beneficence  of  his  country.  He  was  calm,  but 
without  that  exhilaration  of  spirit  which  he  exhibited  in  his  other  great 
battles.  Of  captain  Blackwood  he  asked,  what  he  should  consider  as  a 
victory  P  The  enemy  had  showed  a  bold  front  of  battle ;  and  Blackwood 
answered,  that  the  capture  of  fourteen  sail  of  the  line  would  be  a  glorious 
result.  "  I  shall  not  be  satisfied  with  less  than  twenty,"  said  Nelson,  He 
then  inquired,  whether  a  signal  was  not  wanting?  When  Blackwood 
answered,  that  he  thought  the  whole  fleet  knew  what  they  were  about,  up 
went  the  signal  which  conveyed  the  immortal  words,  "  EiroLAin)  expects 
EVEET  MAK  TO  DO  HIS  DUTY."  Three  cheers  from  every  ship  was  the 
response.* 

In  the  Painted  Hall  of  Greenwich,  tinder  a  glass  cover,  is  the  admiral's 
coat  which  Nelson  wore  on  the  21st  of  October.  On  its  left  side  are  four 
embroidered  stars,  the  emblems  of  the  Orders  with  which  he  was  invested. 
He  was  implored  to  put  on  a  plainer  dress,  for  there  were  riflemen  amongst 
the  four  thotisand  troops  which  were  on  board  the  French  and  Spanish  ships. 
No.  What  he  had  won  he  would  wear.  On  the  deck  he  stood,  a  mark  for 
the  enemy — one  whose  life  was  worth  a  legion.  There  was  a  carelessness 
about  his  own  safety  that  day  which  was  chivalrous,  however  unwise.  He 
was  persuaded  to  aUow  some  other  vessel  to  take  the  lead  in  his  line.  He 
gave  a  reluctant  order,  but  he  made  every  effort  to  counteract  it,  for  he 
would  not  shorten  sail  himself.  Collingwood,  at  the  head  of  his  line,  made 
all  sail,  steering  right  through  the  enemy's  centre:  ^'See  how  that  noble 
fellow  carries  his  ship  into  action,"  said  Nelson.  "  What  would  Nelson  give 
to  be  here,"  said  Collingwood.  Collingwood  was  spared  to  write  the 
despatch  which  told  oiur  country  of  its  gain  and  of  its  loss. 

''  The  action  began  at  twelve  o'clock,  by  the  leading  ships  of  the  columns 
breaking  through  the  enemy's  line ;  the  commander-in-chief  about  the  tenth 
ship  from  the  van,  the  second  in  command,  about  the  twelfth  from  the  rear, 
leaving  the  van  of  the  enemy  unoccupied,  the  succeeding  ships  breaking 
through,  in  all  parts,  astern  of  their  leaders,  and  engaging  the  enemy  at  the 
muzzles  of  their  guns:  the  conflict  was  severe;  the  enemy's  ships  were 
fought  with  a  gallantry  highly  honourable  to  their  officers ;  but  the  attack 
on  them  was  irresistible,  and  it  pleased  the  Almighty  Disposer  of  events  to 
grant  his  majesty's  arms  a  complete  and  glorious  victory  •  .  •  . 
Such  a  battle  could  not  be  fought  without  sustaining  a  great  loss  of 
men.  I  have  not  only  to  lament,  in  common  with  the  British  navy,  and  the 
British  nation,  in  the  fall  of  the  commander-in-chief  the  loss  of  a  hero  whose 
name  will  be  immortal  and  his  memory  ever  dear  to  his  country,  but  my 
heart  is  rent  with  the  most  poignant  grief  for  the  death  of  a  friend,  to  whom, 
by  many  years'  intimacy,  and  a  perfeet  knowledge  of  the  virtues  of  his  mind, 

*  The  telegraph  which  commanicated  the  noble  exhortation  was  in  nnmben,  thoa : 

258        269      863    261    471    958  200  870    4  21  19  24. 
England  expects  that  erery  man   wiU    do    hia     duty. 

See  James's  <<  Kaval  History,*'  toL  ilL  p.  239. 
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which  inspired  ideas  superior  to  the  common  race  of  men,  I  was  bound  bj 
the  strongest  ties  of  affection ;  a  grief  to  which  even  the  glorious  occasion  in 
which  he  fell  does  not  bring  that  consolation  which  perhaps  it  ought." 

The  moving  circumstances  of  the  death  of  Nelson  have  been  told  bj 
Southey  with  a  touching  fulness  which  has  found  its  way  to  many  a  heart 
of  the  past  and  the  present  generations.  He  was  shot  from  the  mizen*top  of 
the  Kedoubtable,  which  he  supposed  had  struck.  He  fell  where  his  secretary 
had  previously  fallen.  **  They  have  done  for  me  at  last,"  he  said  to  captain 
Hardy,  "my  back  bone  is  shot  through.*'  He  was  carried  below,  covering 
his  face  and  his  stars  with  his  handkerchief,  that  his  crew  might  not  see  who 
had  fallen.  His  wound  was  soon  perceived  to  be  mortal.  Every  now  and 
then  a  ship  struck,  and  the  crew  of  the  Victory  huzzaed.  Then  his  eyes 
lighted  up  for  a  moment.  He  lingered  in  great  agony  for  a  little  more  than 
three  hours.  The  last  guns  which  were  fired  at  the  flying  enemy  were  heard 
a  minute  or  two  before  he  expired.  Twenty  of  the  French  and  Spanish  ships 
had  struck.  But  a  gale  came  on ;  some  of  the  prizes  went  down ;  others 
were  wrecked  on  shore ;  one  escaped  into  Cadiz ;  four  only  were  saved.  Four 
of  the  ships  that  made  off  during  the  action  were  captured  on  the  4th  of 
November,  by  sir  Bichard  Strachan.  The  French  and  Spanish  navies  never 
recovered,  during  the  war,  this  tremendous  blow.  Napoleon's  projects  of 
invasion  were  at  an  end. 

It  was  the  7th  of  November  when  Collingwood's  despatches  reached 
London.  Pitt  was  roused  in  the  night  to  read  them.  He  said,  a  day  or  two 
after,  that  he  had  been  called  up  at  various  times  by  the  arrival  of  news,  "  but 
that  whether  good  or  bad  he  could  always  lay  his  head  on  his  pillow  and  sink 
into  sound  sleep  again.  On  this  occasion,  however,  the  great  event 
announced  brought  with  it  so  much  to  weep  over,  as  well  as  to  rejoice  at, 
that  he  could  not  calm  his  thoughts,  but  at  length  got  up,  though  it  was 
three  in  the  morning."  ♦  The  feelings  of  the  prime  minister  were  shared  by 
the  humblest  in  the  land.  Malmesbury  writes,  "  I  never  saw  so  little  public 
joy.  The  illumination  seemed  dim,  and,  as  it  were,  half  clouded  by  the  desire 
of  expressing  the  mixture  of  contending  feelings ;  every  common  person  in 
the  streets  speaking  first  of  their  sorrow  for  him,  and  then  of  the  victory.'*! 
The  same  feeling  pervaded  all,  when  the  body  of  the  hero  was  borne  to  St 
Paul's,  on  the  9th  of  January : — 

«  To  tby  oountry  thou  cam*st  back 
Thoa,  conqueror,  to  triumphal  Albion  cam*st 
A  corse.     I  saw  before  thy  hearse  pass  on 
The  comrades  of  thy  perils  and  renown. 
The  frequent  tear  upon  their  dauntless  breasts 
Fell.     I  beheld  the  pomp  thick  gather^  round 
The  trophied  car  that  bore  thy  grac'd  remains 
Through  arm'd  ranks,  and  a  nation  gazing  on. 
Bright  gIbwM  the  sun,  and  not  a  cloud  distaiu'd 
Heaven*s  arch  of  gold,  but  all  was  gloom  beneath. 
A  holy  and  unutterable  pang 
Thiiird  on  the  soul.     Awe  and  mute  anguish  fell 
On  all.     Yet  high  the  public  bosom  throbVd 
With  triumph."  ^ 


•  Note  of  lord  Fitiharris— "  Mahnesbury,"  roL  ir.  p.  849. 
+  /Wd.,  p.  849.  *  Sotheby's  "SauL" 
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The  pageant  lives  in  the  ineffaceable  remembrance  of  our  boyhood.  Six 
and  forty  jean  afterwards,  the  remembrance  crowded  upon  our  thouglita, 
when  we  beheld  the  car  of  another  warrior  moving  through  the  same  atreets 
to  the  Bame  place  of  reat.  Mute  veneration  for  him  who  died,  full  of  jears, 
whilst  every  year  he  lived  added  to  a  nation's  love,  marked  the  funeral  pomp 
of  "Wellington.  Impassioned  grief,  audible  sigha,  tears  coursing  down  rugged 
cheeks,  marked  the  funeral  pomp  of  Nelson.  They^  sleep  together  in  the 
Bame  ciypt  beneath  the  dome  of  St.  Faul's — the  two  who  in  the  agony  of 
England's  fate  beat  fought  the  Sght  and  achieved  the  victory. 


trim  anrreudered  to  the  French  the  day  before  the  victory  of  Tra£dgar 
bad  annihilated  the  French  and  Spanish  fleets.  VTben  Kapoleon  beard  of 
the  event  be  was  edvendng  upon  Vienna.  He  manifested  lus  sense  of  Its 
importance,  by  sending  to  Paris  his  orders  that  the  French  joomala  should 
say  as  little  as  possible  about  it — merely  ssy  that  it  was  an  imprudent  en- 
counter, in  which  the  combined  fleet  had  suffered  more  from  a  tempest  than 
from  the  enemy.  On  the  18th  of  Ifovember,  Vienna  was  entered  by  French 
dragoons  and  grenadiers.  They  marched  through  the  city  without  a  halt,  to 
reach  the  great  wooden  bridge  over  the  Danube.  The  Austriaus  had 
received  orders  to  destroy  this  bridge,  which  was  the  only  passage  from  the 
capital  to  the  northern  provinces.  For  several  days  there  had  been  a  partial 
Buspension  of  hostilities,  whilst  negotiations  for  on  armistice  were  proceeding. 
The  French  generals  advanced  to  the  Austrian  troops  who  kept  the  bridge, 
and  called  out  that  the  armistice  was  concluded.  The  unsuspecting  Germans 
let  the  troops  pass,  and  the  French  soon  held  both  sides  of  the  Danube. 
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The  magistracy  of  Yienna  came  to  Napoleon  at  the  palace  of  Schonbmmiy 
to  implore  him  to  spare  their  city.     There  was  no  national  enthusiasm  to 
stimulate  resistance.    The  German  people  had  not  yet  been  roused  to  fight 
for  their  independence.    Their  governments  were  despotic.   -It  was  a  quan«l 
of  crowned  heads,  to  be  decided  either  way  by  armed  masses,  with  little 
harm  or  little  benefit  to  the  commonalty.     Napoleon  soon  quitted  Yienna 
in  the  confidence  that  he  should  finish  the  war  by  a  decisive  victory  over  the 
Austrians  and  Bnssians.      With  the  allied  army  were  the  emperor  of 
Germany  and  the  emperor  of  Bussia.     On  the  2od  of  December  Napoleoo 
encountered  about  a  hundred  thousand  Bussians  and  Austrians  with  a  some- 
what smaller  number  of  highly  disciplined  Frenchmen  at  Austerlitz,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Brunn,  in  Moravia.    The  battle  began  at  sunrise  and  lasted 
till  sunset.    The  defeat  of  the  allies  was  complete.    On  the  3rd  of  December 
Napoleon  wrote  to  his  brother  Joseph  that  he  had  taken  40,000  prisoners, 
and  that  the  enemy  had  left  from  12,000  to  15,000  men  on  the  field. 
"  A  whole  column  threw  itself  into  a  lake,  and  the  greater  part  of  them 
were  drowned.    I  fancy  that  I  still  hear  the  cries  of  these  wretches,  whom  it 
was  impossible  to  save.*'*    There  is  another  version  of  this  horrible  story. 
The  fiying  Bussians  crowded  on  the  frozen  lakes.    Napoleon,  from  the  table- 
land of  Fratzen,  on  the  side  of  these  lakes,  saw  the  disaster  which  he  had  so 
well  prepared.    He  ordered  the  battery  of  his  guard  to  fire  round  shot  on 
the  ice  that  was  unbroken,  to  complete  the  destruction  of  those  who  had 
taken  refuge  upon  the  frozen  waters.t    Another  account  says  that  the 
French,  having  fired  first  upon  the  ice  nearest  the  shore,  the  Bussians  were 
then  upon  an  island  of  ice.    They  went  on  their  knees,  and  tben  the 
batteries  fired  upon  them  till  six  thousand  were  killed  or  drowned.^     Napo- 
leon slept  comfortably  after  this  feat.    He  had  been  sleeping  for  a  week  in  the 
open  air.     "  To-night  I  sleep  in  a  bed  in  the  fine  country  house  of  M.  de 
Kaunitz,  near  Austerlitz,  and  I  have  put  on  a  dean  shirt,  which  I  had 
not  done  for  a  week."  §     On  the  4th  of  December  he  had  an  interview  with 
the  emperor  Francis.     On  the  26th  was  signed  the  peace  of  Presburg, 
by  which  the   emperor   Francis  gave  up  to  the  new  kingdom   of  Italy 
those  parts  of  the  Yenetian  territory  which  he  had  acquired  by  the  peace  of 
Campo  Formio.     Napoleon  made  two  kings  out  of  two  electors  his  allies— 
the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  and  the  Elector  of  Wiirtemberg.    The  emperor 
Alexander  refused  to  retreat  according  to  the  time  and  route  furnished  by 
Napoleon.    He  retired  unmolested,  to  try  his  fortune  once  more  in  con- 
junction with  the  king  of  Prussia,  with  whom  he  had  formed  a  treaty  of 
alliance.     Prussia  had  been  temporising,  as  usual.     The  king  decided  too 
late  to  render  assistance  to  Austria  and  Bussia;   too  soon  for  bis  own 
eventual  safety. 

The  great  triumph  of  Napoleon  gave  the  final  blow  to  the  shattered  health 
of  the  English  minister  who  had  organized  the  Coalition.  He  scarcely  bore 
up  against  the  disaster  of  TJlm ;  he  revived  at  the  news  of  Trafalgar ;  he 
sank  when  the  calamity  of  Austerlitz  became  known  to  him.  He  went  to 
Bath  on  the  8th  of  December.     The  waters  produced  a  fit  of  the  gout, 

*  **  Correspondenoe  of  Napoleon  with  his  Brother,"  toI.  i.  p.  6i  (1855). 

f  Thiers,  tome  tL  p.  326. 

Z  **  Correspondenoe  with  Joseph,**  p.  65.  [Translator's  note]  $  Ibid. 
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which  was  succeeded  by  a  total  debility  of  digestion.  At  the  end  of  the 
month  lord  Castlereagh  went  to  Bath  to  tell  him  the  fatal  end  of  all  his 
great  plans.  *'  It  struck  Pitt  so  deeply,  and  found  him  in  such  an  enfeebled 
state,  that  he  certainly  never  recovered  it."  •  By  slow  journeys,  attended 
by  his  physician,  sir  Walter  Farquhar,  he  arrived  at  his  villa  at  Putney, 
80  emaciated  as  not  to  be  known.  On  the  Idth  he  saw  lofd  Castlereagh 
and  lord  Hawkesbury  for  the  last  time.  Malmesbury  says  that  aftei 
this  interview  he  said  to  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  putting  his  hand  on  his 
stomach,  ^'  I  feel  something  here  that  reminds  me  I  shall  never  recover.'* 
On  the  13th  he  saw  lord  Wellesley,  who  had  just  returned  from  India; 
and  he  fainted,  according  to  Malmesbury,  before  Wellesley  left  the  room. 
Lord  Brougham  gives  an  interesting  account  of  this  interview,  but  with 
a  material  variation :  "  This,  their  last  interview,  was  in  the  villa  on  Putney 
Heath,  where  he  died  a  few  days  after.  Lord  Wellesley  called  upon  me 
there  many  years  after;  it  was  then  occupied  by  my  brother-in-law, 
Mr.  Eden,  whom  I  was  visiting.  His  lordship  showed  me  the  place  where 
these  illustrious  friends  sat.  Mr.  Pitt  was,  he  said,  much  emaciated  and  en- 
feebled, but  retained  his  gaiety  and  his  constitutionally  sanguine  disposition ; 
he  expressed  his  confident  hopes  of  recovery.  In  the  adjoining  room  he  lay 
«  corpse  the  ensuing  week ;  and  it  is  a  singular  and  a  melancholy  circum- 
stance, resembling  the  stories  told  of  William  the  Conqueror's  deserted  state 
At  his  decease,  that  some  one  in  the  neighbourhood  having  sent  a  message 
to  inquire  after  Mr.  Pitt's  state,  he  found  the  wicket  open,  then  the 
door  of  the  house,  and,  nobody  answering  the  beU,  he  walked  through 
the  rooms  till4ie  reached  the  bed  on  which  the  minister's  body  lay  lifeless, 
the  sole  tenant  of  the  mansion  of  which  the  doors  a  few  hours  before  were 
darkened  by  crowds  of  suitors  alike  obsequious  and  importunate,  the 
vultures  whose  instinct  haunts  the  carcasses  only  of  living  ministers" f 
The  doors  darkened  by  crowds  of  suitors,  only  a  few  hours  before  his  death, 
appears  to  be  a  flight  of  imagination.  George  Bose  came  to  Putney  on 
the  15th,  and  there  learnt  that  lord  Castlereagh  and  lord  Hawkesbury  had 
insisted  on  seeing  Mr.  Pitt  on  points  of  public  business,  of  the  most  serious 
importance,  which  interview  visibly  affected  him.  He  saw  Mr.  Bose  for  five 
minutes  on  the  15th.  From  that  time,  Bose  says,  "  no  one  had  access  to  him 
but  the  Bishop  (of  Lincoln)  and  the  physicians."  On  the  28rd,  Bose  enters 
in  his  Diary,  that  about  seven  in  the  morning  he  received  a  note  '^  to  tell  me 
that  my  most  inestimable  friend  quitted  the  world  about  four  o'clock.  He 
saw  no  one  after  the  Bishop  had  taken  notes  of  his  last  desires,  but  lady 
Hester  (his  niece),  who  went  to  his  bedside  in  the  evening.  He  at  first  did 
not  know  her ;  but  afterwards  he  did,  and  blessed  her :  nor  did  he  utter 
another  word,  except  that  about  half-an-hour  before  he  breathed  his  last,  the 
servant  heard  him  say,  *  My  country !  oh,  my  country ! '  "  J  The  bishop  went 
f^way  from  Putney  Heath,  as  soon  as  the  dreaded  event  of  this  winter  morning 
was  over,  before  the  busy  world  was  stirring.  We  ourselves,  long  ago,  heard 
the  story  of  the  deserted  house,  with  a  suf&cient  explanation.    Nothing  more 

•  Malmesbury,  vol.  iv.  p.  852. 

t  **  Statesmen  of  the  Time  of  George  III.,*'  voL  iii.  p.  812. 

t  Hose.    **  Diaries,"  p.  223,  and  p.  23a 
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natural  than  that  the  few  servants  should  have  gone  from  Putney  Heath  upon 
the  necessary  duties  of  such  mournful  occasions,  and  hare  left  the  doors  of  the 
solitary  house  unfastened. 

William  Pitt  died  on  the  23rd  of  January.  It  was  the  twenty-fifth  amii?er- 
sary  of  the  day  on  which  he  first  entered  Parliament.  And  this  was  the  end 
of  his  struggle  for  thirteen  years  against  the  power  of  reyolutionary  France^ 
against  the  Directory,  against  the  Consulate,  against  the  Empire.  He  **  died 
of  a  broken  heart,"  says  his  devoted  friend,  Wilberforce.  "  The  accounts 
from  the  armies  struck  a  death-blow  within.*'  On  the  26th  of  January  the 
leader  of  these  armies  entered  Paris,  after  a  victorious  campaign  of  three 
months,  to  receive  the  homage  of  a  nation  which  saw  in  the  glory  of  one 
man  a  recompense  for  all  the  miseries  of  the  Bepublic;  a  nation  which 
believed  that  to  make  France  mistress  of  the  world  was  to  make  Frenchmen 
prosperous  and  happy. 

The  great  parliamentary  career  of  William  Pitt  commences  in  1781.* 
His  supreme  command  of  the  political  action  of  his  country  commences  in 
1783.t  In  1784,  Gibbon  wrote  from  Lausanne,  "A  youth  of  five-and- 
twenty,  who  raises  himself  to  the  government  of  an  empire  by  the  power  of 
genius  and  the  reputation  of  virtue,  is  a  circumstance  unparalleled  in  history, 
and,  in  a  general  view,  is  not  less  glorious  to  the  country  than  to  himselfl'*  X 
We  have  traced  the  history  of  this  great  orator  and  statesman  trom  the 
brilliancy  of  his  life's  day-spring  to  the  clouds  and  darkness  of  its  eveniug; 
and,  we  trust,  in  no  unfriendly  spirit — ^rather  with  a  profound  admiration  of 
intellectual  and  moral  qualities  such  as  the  sons  of  men  are  rarely  endowed 
with.  Nevertheless,  we  have  not  repressed  a  conviction  that,  if  his  peace- 
administration  was  as  eminently  sagacious  as  it  was  safe  and  prosperous,  his 
war-administration  and  his  domestic  policy  from  1798  gave  few  occasions  in 
which  to  display  the  ascendancy  of  his  'genius  in  high  and  blameless  deeds, 
however  surpassing  his  power  of  justifying  his  measures  by  majestic  and 
all-prevailing  words.  He  was  indeed  "  the  top  of  eloquence."  We  cannot 
deny  that  he  was  also  the  most  ardent  amongst  "  lovers  of  their  country ;" 
the  farthest  elevated  above  all  mercenary  objects.  Those  who  affected  to  be  of 
his  school  were  really,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  not  his  pupils.  Had  Pitt 
lived  to  behold  the  war  triumph,  he  might  again  have  vincQcated  his  claim  to 
be  a  great  peace  minister  and  a  sincere  social  reformer. 

♦  AfOe^  Tol.  vl  p.  433.  t  Ante,  toL  tiL  1S». 
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TwxLTX  days  after  the  marqiuB  'WeUeelej'  had  seen  his  great  friend  for 
the  last  time,  and  bad  felt  that  the  voice  would  soon  he  mute  vhich  could 
best  defend  him  from  the  enemies  that  were  gatheriug  around,  Mr.  James 
Faull,  who  had  aspired  to  sit  for  Westminster,  moTed  for  papers,  upon  which 
he  purposed  to  ground  grave  charges  against  the  late  governor- general  of 
India.  He  had  to  lament,  he  said,  in  common  with  every  man  who  had  turned 
his  thoughts  to  India,  and  in  common  with  all  the  nations  of  Hindustan,  that 
lord  Wellesley's  spirit  of  a^randizement,  his  love  of  power,  and  insatiable 
ambition,  had  led  him  into  errors  and  mistakes  that  had  shook  to  their  base 
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our  very  existence  in  India,  and  to  consequent  acts  of  great  injustioe  and 
oppression.*  The  Indian  policy  of  Welleslej  had  been  somewhat  too  bold 
for  the  timid  expediency  of  the  Addington  government.  The  prime  minister 
told  Mr.  Henry  Wellesley  that  the  administration  ^'  could  not  support  the 
Gh>Ternor-General  against  the  Court  of  Directors,"  and  that  as  a  private 
friend  he  could  not  advise  him  to  stay  beyond  the  year  ISOS.f  Before  that 
year  had  closed,  the  statesmanship  of  lord  Wellesley,  and  the  military  exploits 
of  his  brother  Arthur  and  of  general  Lake,  had  established  the  supremacy  of 
the  British  in  India,  "  under  a  combination  of  circumstances  in  the  highest 
degree  critical  and  difficult."  Such  were  the  terms  addressed  to  Wellesley 
by  the  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company  in  1837.  In  1805,  no  Indian 
administrator  was  ever  more  the  object  of  their  jealousy  and  suspicion. 
Arthur  Wellesley  returned  to  England  in  September  of  that  year.  He  thus 
writes  to  his  brother  after  an  interview  with  lord  Castlereagh :  "  He  lamented 
in  strong  terms  your  differences  with  the  Court  of  Directors,  and  entered 
with  some  detail  upon  the  causes  of  them.  These  were  principally  the  old 
story— disobedience  of  their  orders,  contempt  of  their  authori^,  neglect  to 
write  to  them  to  inform  them  of  the  most  important  events,  and  dedaied 
dislike  of  their  persons."  They  feared  that  he  would  endeavour  to  oTertum 
their  authority  when  he  returned  horne.^ 

After  the  fall  of  Tippoo,  and  the  partition  of  the  Mysore  territory  in 
1799,  §  lord  Wellesley  steadily  pursued  the  policy  which  is  distinguished  as 
the  Subsidiary  System.  Its  principle  was  to  form  treaties  with  native 
rulers ;  in  compliance  with  which,  a  military  force,  under  our  own  command, 
was  to  be  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  native  prince  ;  and  the  contrd 
of  state  affairs  was  to  be  vested  in  the  British  Besident,  with  the  exception  of 
all  that  related  to  the  domestic  arrangements  of  the  sovereign,  who  preserved 
the  regal  pomp  without  the  regal  power.  This  subsidiary  system  was  warmly 
opposed  in  the  British  Parliament,  as  unjust  and  tyrannical.  Its  defence  is 
succinctly  stated  by  one  who  has  been  a  constant  enemy  of  all  injustice  and 
tyranny:  "We  had  been  compelled  to  interfere  in  their  affairs,  and  to 
regulate  the  succession  to  their  thrones,  upon  each  successive  discovery  of 
designs  hostile  to  us,  nay,  threatening  our  very  existence,  the  subversion  of 
all  the  fabric  of  useful  and  humane  and  enlightened  polity  which  we  had 
erected  on  the  ruins  of  their  own  barbarous  system,  and  particularly  the 
restriction  of  the  cruel  despotism  under  which  the  native  millions  had 
formerly  groaned."  ||  In  1800,  a  subsidiary  treaty  was  formed  with  the 
Nizam,  who  ceded  all  his  Mysoreaa  territories  in  exchange  for  aid  and 
protection.  In  1801  the  nephew  of  the  deceased  nabob  of  Arcot  was  raised 
to  the  nominal  throne,  renouncing  in  favour  of  the  British  all  the  powers  of 
government.  The  Subahdar  of  Oude,  and  the  Peishwa,  came  also  under 
subordination  to  the  British  authority.  After  the  rupture  of  the  peace  of 
Atniens,  a  new  clanger  had  arisen,  in  a  confederacy  of  Mahratta  chiefs, 
assisted  by  French  arms  and  Erench  influence.    The  war  of  England  against 
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Kapoleon  was  in  effect  to  be  carried  on  in  a  war  with  the  Mahrattas.  In 
the  districts  watered  by  the  G-odavery  and  the  Poorna,  were  the  qualities  of 
a  great  captain  to  be  displayed,  which,  a  few  years  later,  were  to  drive  the 
legions  of  Napoleon  from  the  Tagus  to  the  Gkironne. 

The  warlike  race  of  the  Mahrattas  were  the  lords  of  a  population  of  forty 
millions,  who  occupied  the  fertile  provinces  extending  in  length  from  Delhi  to 
the  Toombuddra,  and  in  breadth  from  the  bay  of  Bengal  to  the  gulf  of  Cambay. 
There  were  five  Mahratta  chieftains,  whose  collective  military  force  amounted 
to  800,000,  of  which  100,000  were  cavalry.  The  authority  of  the  nominal 
sovereign,  the  Bajah  of  Sattara,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Feishwa,  or  prime 
minister,  whose  office  was  hereditary.  He  held  his  court  at  Poonah.  The  osten- 
sible but  feeble  head  of  the  Mahratta  chiefs,  he  generally  looked  for  aid  to  the 
British  to  defend  him  from  his  ambitious  rivals,  but  he  had  sometimes 
intrigued  to  throw  off  the  British  connexion  and  form  an  alliance  with  the 
Prench.  At  the  beginning  of  the  century,  the  great  chief  Holkar  was  at  war 
vrith  the  equally  v^orous  chief  Scindia.  Holkar,  to  strengthen  his  own 
power  and  destroy  an  ally  of  his  rival,  attacked  the  Feishwa,  who  fled  from 
Poonah  after  a  signal  defeat.  It  was  then  that  he  called  the  British 
to  his  aid,  vnth  whom  he  concluded  the  treaty  of  Bassein,  on  the  last  day  of 
December,  1802.  General  Wellesley  marched  six  hundred  miles,  from 
Seringapatam  to  Poonah,  in  the  worst  season  of  the  year ;  drove  out  the 
Mahrattas ;  and  reinstated  the  Feishwa  in  his  capital.  Holkar  now  turned 
to  his  old  rival  Scindia,  to  coalesce  vdth  him  against  the  Feishwa,  the  Nizam, 
and  the  British.  Directing  the  military  operations  of  Scindia  was  a  clever 
Frenchman,  M.  Perron,  who  had  under  him  a  large  army  of  infantry  dis- 
ciplined in  the  European  manner,  many  thousand  cavalry,  and  a  well 
appointed  train  of  artillery.  Bhoonsla,  the  Bajah  of  Berar  (or  Bajah  of 
Nagpoor),  joined  the  alliance  of  Scindia  and  Holkar.  The  fifth  Mahratta 
chieftain  was  Guickwar,  and  his  territory  was  Guzerat,  where  Scindia  had 
some  possessions  and  great  power  and  influence.  Guickwar  took  no  part  in 
the  approaching  contest.  For  some  time  after  the  Feishwa  had  been  restored, 
negotiations  were  going  on  between  the  British  government  and  Scindia  and 
the  Bajah  of  Berar.  They  professed  friendship,  but  it  soon  became  clear  that 
they  were  confederates  with  Holkar,  and  were  depending  for  assistance  upon 
Perron.  The  Nizam  was  known  to  be  dying ;  and  it  was  one  of  the  objects  of 
these  chieftains  to  arrange  the  succession  so  as  to  aggrandize  their  own  power. 
It  was  thus  necessary  to  make  war  upon  this  confederacy,  which  threatened 
the  security  of  the  British  dominion  in  India  as  much,  if  not  more,  than  the 
hostility  of  Tippoo.  There  was  the  same  danger,  as  in  his  case,  of  an  alliance 
with  France  on  the  part  of  the  Mahrattas.  Fondicherry  had  been  given  up 
to  France  by  the  Treaty  of  Amiens.  When  the  Mahratta  war  broke  out,  the 
rupture  of  that  treaty  was  not  known.  The  vicinity  of  Fondicherry  to  the 
Mahratta  country  required  the  greatest  vigilance.  Whilst  negotiations  with 
the  Mahratta  chiefs  were  still  in  progress,  the  news  came  of  the  renewal  of 
the  war.  A  French  force  attempted  to  land  at  Fondicherry,  and  were  made 
prisoners.  Providing  against  hostilities  upon  a  great  scale,  the  Governor- 
General  decided  upon  the  plan  of  a  campaign,  in  which  the  rare  faculty  of 
organizing  the  co-operating  movements  of  troops  acting  upon  different  points 
ensured  the  same  success  as  had  attended  the  campaigns  of  Napoleon.    One 
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element  of  succesB  was  the  iisshackled  power  of  an  able  commander  in  the 
Deccan,  the  most  important  portion  of  the  field  of  war.  On  the  26th  of  Jane 
Arthur  Wellesley  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  all  the  British  and  allied 
troops  in  the  territories  of  the  Peishwa  and  the  Nizam,  and  to  the  direction 
of  the  political  affairs  of  this  district,  which  was  surrounded  bjthe  dominions 
of  the  confederate  chiefs.  In  Hindustan  the  same  complete  authority  was 
given  to  general  Lake.  General  Welleslej  was  at  Poonah,  with  17,000  men, 
when  the  negotiation  with  Scindia  was  at  an  end.  General  Lake  was  upon 
the  Jumna,  watching  the  movements  of  Perron,  who  was  in  a  part  of  the  Douab 
which  had  been  bestowed  upon  him  bj  Scindia.  In  Guzerat,  colonel  Mumj 
commanded  the  Bombay  army,  a  force  of  seven  thousand  men,  and  he  was 
afterwards  reinforced  by  colonel  Woodington.  In  the  province  of  Cuttack, 
colonel  Harcourt  was  at  the  head  of  the  Madras  army,  a  small  body  of  troops, 
who  were  able  to  render  efficient  service.  All  these  armies,  not  great  in 
numerical  amount,  but  most  formidable  in  their  discipline,  were  all  in  motion, 
at  one  and  the  same  time,  to  close  round  the  enemy  from  the  south  and  the 
north,  from  the  east  and  the  west ;  "  from  the  sea,  the  mountains,  and  the 
forests,  over  the  salt  sands  of  Cuttack,  and  the  high  plains  of  the  Dekkan,  and 
through  the  passes  of  the  Ghauts,  and  over  the  rivers  of  Hindustan,  and  out 
of  the  rank  swamps  of  the  basin  of  the  Ganges.'*  * 

It  was  the  3rd  of  August  when  the  British  Besident  quitted  Scindia's 
camp.  His  departure  was  the  signal  for  immediate  hostilities.  On  the  6th  of 
August  general  Wellesley  wrote  a  letter  to  Scindia,  characterized  by  his 
usual  decisive  language : — **  1  offered  you  peace  on  terms  of  equality,  and 
honourable  to  all  parties ;  you  have  chosen  war,  and  are  responsible  for 
all  consequences."  f  On  the  12th  of  August,  he  had  advanced  through  roads 
rendered  almost  impassable  by  violent  rains,  and  had  taken  the  strong  fort  of 
Ahmednuggur.  General  Lake  was  equally  prompt  in .  his  movements.  The 
French  force  under  Perron  fled  before  him,  retreating  from  Coel,  which  Lake 
then  occupied.  Perron,  in  a  few  days,  put  himself  under  British  protection, 
and  was  received  with  kindness.  He  complained  of  the  treachery  of  his 
officers,  and  is  supposed  not  to  have  been  insensible  to  the  attractions  of 
drafts  upon  the  treasury  of  Calcutta.  On  the  4th  of  September,  the  strong 
fortress  of  Ali-Ghur  was  taken  by  a  storming  party  of  the  army  of  Lake. 
The  Bombay  and  the  Madras  armies  were  equally  successful  in  their  advances. 
On  the  6th  of  August,  general  Wellesley  had  sent  orders  to  the  officer  in 
command  of  the  Bombay  army  to  attack  Baroach.  In  a  little  more  than 
three  weeks  Baroach  had  surrendered.  On  the  12th  of  September,  Lake 
obtained  a  great  victory  over  the  troops  of  Scindia,  and  over  the  French  army 
which  Perron  had  formed.  They  were  commanded  by  another  Frenchman, 
Bourquien.  On  the  following  day  the  British  were  in  possession  of  Delhi. 
Lake  restored  the  Mogul  emperor,  Shah  AUum,  who  had  been  deposed,  and 
thus  propitiated  the  Mohammedan  population  of  Hindustan.  The  triumphant 
career  of  Lake  was  followed  up  in  the  battles  of  Muttra  and  Agra,  and  was 
completed  in  the  great  victory  of  Laswarree  on  the  1st  of  November.  He 
was  worthy  of  all  honour.    The  thanks  of  Parliament  and  a  peerage  were 

*  ICiBS  MarUnean — '^Introdnetioii  to  the  History  of  the  Peace,'*  p.  cxxxr. 
t  "Dctpatchee,"  toL  ii.  p.  179. 
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never  more  properly  bestowed  tbon  upon  the  senior  general  in  this  s 
ing  campaign. 

Splendid  and  deciiive  as  was  the  career  of  the  northern  army — important 
as  were  the  succesBee  of  the  Bombay  army  and  the  Madras  army — the  chief 
interest  of  this  Mabratta  war  neTertheleu  consiats  in  following  the  military 
operations,  in  tracing  the  eridence  of  the  qualifications  for  a  great  captain, 
of  one  whom  Napoleon,  with  his  characteristic  want  of  honesty,  to  say  nothing 


of  magnanimity,  pronounced  to  be  "«n  homme  iom^"—tL  general  fit  only  to 
command  Sepoys. 

Colonel  Stevenson  was  to  the  east  of  general  Wellesley,  after  the  captnre 
of  Ahmednuggur,  It  was  necessary  to  effect  a  junction  of  their  two  armies. 
"Wellesley  directed  Stevenson  to  take  a  bold  course  :  "  Move  forward  yourself 
with  the  Company's  cavalry,  and  all  the  Nizam's,  and  a  battalion,  luid  dash 

at  the  first  party  that  comes  into  your  neighbourhood A  long 

defensive  war  will  rutn  us By  any  other  plan  we  shall  lose  onr 

supplies."  •  On  the  2lBt  of  August  'Wellesley's  cavalry  was  passing  the  wide 
GKtdavery.  They  passed  in  wicker  boats  covered  with  bullock  skins.  General 
Wellesley — who  did  not  disdain  to  mako  himself  thoroughly  acquunted  with 
what  SOCIO  would  hsve  considered  matters  out  of  a  commander's  vocation — 
when  he  first  entered  the  Mahntta  territory  sent  the  most  minnte  directions 
to  an  officer  how  such  boats  were  to  be  made,  in  the  construction  of  which 
"  welt  cured  skins  "  were  most  essential  articles,  f  During  a  mouth,  Wel- 
lesley and  Stevenson  were  pursuing  Scindia's  forces,  united  with  those  of  the 
Bajah  of  Berar,  each  of  the  British  commanders  never  allowing  the  enemy  to 
rest,  and  marching  always  with  the  rapidity  which  could  alone  keep  pace  with 
the  Mahratta  cavalry.  On  the  2lBt  of  September  Wellesley  and  Stevenson 
were  a  little  to  the  east  of  Aurungabsd.  They  were  sufficiently  near  to  each 
other  to  concert  a  plan  of  joint  operations  against  the  Mahratta  armies,  which 
}iad  been  reinforced  with  sizteen  battalions  of  iniantry,  commanded  by  French 
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officers,  and  with  a  train  of  artiUerj.  This  formidable  force  was  concentrated 
on  the  banks  of  the  Kaitna. 

On  the  22nd  of  September  the  division  under  Welleslej,  and  the  division 
under  Steyenson,  marched  with  the  intention  to  attack  the  enemy.  Thero 
was  a  range  of  hills  between  the  British  and  the  Mahrattas.  One  diyision 
marched  bj  the  eastern  road  round  the  hills ;  the  other  bj  the  western  road. 
Thej  encamped  that  night  at  the  two  extremities  of  the  range  of  hills.  On 
the  morning  of  the  23rd,  general  Wellesley  receiyed  information  that  Sdndin 
and  Bhoonsla  had  moyed  off  with  their  cayalry,  but  that  their  infJEintry  were  stOl 
in  camp,  and  were  about  to  follow  the  cayalry.  Their  camp  might  be  seen 
from  a  rising  ground.  "It  was  obvious  that  the  attack  was  no  longer  to  be 
delayed,"  writes  Wellesley.  It  was  no  longer  to  be  delayed,  although 
colonel  Stevenson  had  not  arrived  with  his  detachment.  He  was  misled  by 
his  guides.  A  lieutenant  of  the  78th,  who  had  behaved  well  at  the  attack  ol 
Ahmednuggur,  had  been  appointed  by  the  general  to  act  as  his  brigade- 
major.*  That  lieutenant  was  Colin  Campbell,  who  afterwards  served  under 
Wellington  in  the  Peninsular  war.  Prom  the  similarity  of  name  he  has  been 
sometimes  mistaken  for  the  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  who  in  1857  and  1858  was 
the  sagacious  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  of  India,  and  whose  distin- 
guished services  raised  him  to  the  peerage  as  Lord  Clyde.  The  young 
lieutenant's  description  of  the  battle  of  Assye,  contained  in  a  private  letter  of 
the  time,  is  the  clearest  description  of  this  extraordinary  conflict  which  we 
have  seen.t  "  The  general,*'  says  Campbell,  "  immediately  formed  his  plan." 
In  his  latter  years,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  related  to  "  an  early  and  intimato 
friend  "  how  "  he  formed  his  plan :  " 

"  I  was  indebted  for  my  success  at  Assye  to  a  very  ordinary  exercise  oi 
common  sense.  The  Mabratta  chiefs,  whom  I  was  marching  to  overtake,  had 
made  a  hasty  retreat  with  their  infantry  and  guns,  and  had  got  round  behind 
a  river  on  my  right,  leaving  me  exposed  to  an  overwhelming  force  of  natire 
cavalry.  To  get  rid  of  these  gentlemen,  and  to  get  at  the  others,  I  had  no 
chance  but  getting  over  the  river  also ;  but  my  native  guides  all  assured  me, 
that  the  river  was  impassable  in  this  part,  and  the  superior  force  of  the  enemy 
would  not  permit  me  to  have  it  examined.  I  was  rather  puzzled ;  but  at 
last  I  resolved  to  see  what  I  could  of  the  river  myself,  and  so,  with  my  most 
intelligent  guides  and  an  escort  of  (I*  think)  all  my  cavalry,  I  pushed  forward 
till  I  could  see  with  my  glass  one  village  on  the  right  or  near  bank  of  the 
river,  and  another  village  exactly  opposite  on  the  other  bank,  and  I  imme- 
diately said  to  myself,  that  men  could  not  have  built  two  villages  so 
close  to  one  another,  on  opposite  sides  of  a  stream,  without  some  habitoal 
means  of  communication  either  by  boats  or  a  ford — most  probably  by  the 
latter.  My  guides  still  persisted  that  there  were  neither ;  but  on  my  own 
conjecture,  or  rather  reasoning,  I  took  the  desperate,  as  it  seemed,  resolution 
of  marching  for  the  river — and  I  was  right.  I  found  a  passage,  crossed  my 
army  over,  had  no  more  to  fear  from  the  enemy's  cloud  of  cavalry,  and  my 
force,  small  as  it  was,  was  just  enough  to  fill  the  space  between  that  river 
and  another  stream  that  fell  into  it  thereabouts,  and  on  which  Assye  stood, 
BO  that  both  my  flanks  were  secure.    And  there  I  fought  and  won  the 
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battle — the  bloodiest  for  the  number  that  I  ever  saw;  and  this  was  all 
from  the  common  sense  of  guessing  that  men  did  not  build  villages  on 
opposite  sides  of  a  stream  without  some  means  of  communication  between 
them."* 

The  battle  of  Assye  might  well  be  called  *'  the  bloodiest  for  its  number  " 
that  the  hero  of  so  many  battles  had  ever  seen.  Well  might  it  be  so,  when 
the  Mahrattas  force  was  at  least  seven  times  as  numerous  as  the  British 
army.  It  was  one  o'clock  when  the  enemy's  camp  was  in  view,  extending 
from  five  to  seven  miles.  '*  We  began  to  advance,"  writes  the  brigade-major, 
**  a  little  after  three,  and  the  action  was  not  entirely  over  till  six  o'clock." 
The  74th  and  78th  regiments,  and  four  battalions  of  sepoys,  moved  forward 
to  the  attack :  the  piquets  led ;  and  the  cavalry  brought  up  the  rear  to 
protect  the  infantry  from  the  enemy's  horse.  We  continue  the  spirited 
narrative  of  Colin  Campbell : — 

"  The  line  was  ordered  to  advance.  The  piquets  at  this  period  had  nearly 
lost  a  third  of  their  number,  and  most  of  their  gun-bullocks  were  killed : 
some  of  the  corps,  I  think,  waited  too  long,  wishing  to  bring  forward  their 
guns,  which  could  be  of  no  service.  The  line  moved  rapidly  (I  may  say 
without  firing  two  rounds)  and  took  possession  of  the  first  line  of  guns,  where 
many  of  the  enemy  were  killed.  They  then  moved  on  in  equally  good  order 
and  resolution  to  the  second  line  of  guns,  from  which  they  very  soon  drove 
the  enemy ;  but  many  of  the  artillery,  who  pretended  to  be  dead  when  we 
passed  on  to  the  second  line  of  guns,  turned  the  guns  we  had  taken  upon  us, 
which  obliged  us  to  return  and  again  to  drive  them  from  them.  Things  at 
this  period  did  not  go  on  so  well  on  our  right,  owing  to  some  mistake  of  the 
piquets  in  having,  when  ordered  to  advance,  inclined  to  their  right,  which 
brought  the  17th  regiment  into  the  first  line.  Major  Swinton  went  to  the 
piquets,  and  asked  them  why  they  did  not  move  on  P  On  his  return  to  his 
regiment  he  found  that  numbers  of  his  officers  and  men  had  fallen.  He  im- 
mediately moved  forward.  At  this  period  the  cannonade  was  truly  tremen- 
dous. A  milk-hedge  in  their  front,  which  they  had  to  pass  to  come  at  th^ 
enemy's  guns,  threw  them  into  a  little  confusion;  but  they  still  pushed 
forward,  and  had  taken  possession  of  many  of  their  guns,  when  the  second 
line,  which  opened  on  them,  obliged  them  to  retire  £rom  what  they  Had  so 
dearly  purchased.  The  numbers  of  the  74th  regiment  remaining  at  this 
period  were  small ;  on  their  returning,  some  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  came  for- 
ward and  cut  up  many  of  the  wounded  officers  and  men.  It  was  at  this 
critical  moment  that  the  19th  charged,  and  saved  the  remains  of  the  74th 
regiment.  General  Wellesley  at  the  same  time  threw  the  78th  regiment 
forward  on  their  right,  to  move  down  on  the  enemy,  who  still  kept  their 
position  at  Assye.  This  movement,  and  the  charge  of  the  19th  light  dragoons, 
made  the  enemy  retire  from  all  their  guns  precipitately,  and  they  fled  across 
the  nullah  to  our  right  at  the  village  of  Assye,  where  numbers  of  them  were 
cut  up  by  the  cavalry.  The  general  was  in  the  thick  of  the  action  the  whole 
time,  and  had  a  horse  killed  under  him.  No  man  could  have  shown  a  better 
example  to  the  troops  than  he  did.  I  never  saw  a  man  so  cool  and  collected 
as  he  was  the  whole  time,  though  I  can  assure  you,  till  our  troops  got  orders 
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to  adyance,  the  fate  of  the  daj  seemed  doubtful;  and  if  the  numerous  cayaliy 
of  the  enemy  had  done  their  duty,  I  hardly  think  it  possible  that  we  ooold 
have  succeeded.  From  the  European  officers  who  haye  since  surrendetredy  it 
appears  they  had  about  twelve  thousand  infantry,  and  their  cayalry  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  at  least  twenty  thousand,  though  many  make  it  more. 
We  have  now  in  our  possession  one  hundred  and  two  guns,  and  all  their 
tumbrils." 

In  the  middle  of  October  colonel  Steyenson  obtained  possession  of  the 
strong  fortresses  of  Asseerghur  and  Burhampoor.  General  Welleeley  had 
followed  the  Mahratta  army  in  their  various  movements,  their  stratagems 
never  defeating  his  vigilance.  Scindia  at  last  desired  a  truce.  This  was 
granted.  But  it  was  soon  discovered  that  his  cavalry  were  serving  in  the  army 
of  the  Bajah  of  Berar,  and  that  the  truce  was  altogether  delusive.  On  the 
29th  of  November,  general  Wellesley  obtained  a  victory  over  the  united  armies 
of  Scindia  and  Bhoonsla.  The  troops  had  marched  a  great  distance,  on  a  very 
hot  day ;  but,  although  late,  the  general  determined  to  encounter  the  long  line 
of  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery,  regularly  drawn  up  on  the  plains  of  Argaum. 
Their  line  extended  above  five  miles.  That  great  array  was  soon  broken  by 
the  resistance  of  the  British  infantry,  when  they  were  attacked.  The  Mah- 
rattas  retired  in  disorder,  leaving  their  cannon,  and  pursued  by  moonlight  by 
the  British,  the  Mogul,  and  the  Mysore  cavalry.*  This  wonderful  campaign, 
of  little  more  than  four  months,  was  finished  by  the  successful  termination  df 
the  siege  of  Oawilghur,  a  strong  place  thus  described  by  general  Wellesley: 
''  The  fort  of  Gawilghur  is  situated  in  a  range  of  mountains  between  the 
sources  of  the  rivers  Fooma  and  Taptee.  It  stands  on  a  lofty  mountain  on 
this  range,  and  consists  of  one  complete  inner  fort  which  fronts  to  the  south, 
where  the  rock  is  most  steep  ;  and  an  outer  fort,  which  covers  the  inner  to 
the  north-west  and  north.  This  outer  fort  has  a  third  wall,  which  covers  the 
approach  to  it  from  the  north  by  the  village  of  Labada.  All  these  walls  are 
strongly  built,  and  fortified  by  ramparts  and  towers."  t  Colonel  Stevenson 
broke  ground  near  Labada  on  the  12th  of  December.  Grawilghur  vras  bom- 
barded for  three  days,  and  the  fort,  heretofore  deemed  impregnable,  was  in  the 
possession  of  the  British  on  the  15th  of  December. 

The  Mahratta  war  with  Scindia  and  Bhoonsla  was  at  an  end.  The  Bajah  of 
Berar,  who  had  sued  for  a  peace,  signed  a  treaty  on  the  17th.  He  ceded  Cut- 
tack,  which  was  annexed  to  the  British  dominions,  and  he  agreed  to  admit  no 
Europeans  but  the  British  within  his  territories.  Scindia  also  was  completely 
humbled.  A  treaty  with  him  was  signed  on  the  80th  of  December,  he  agree- 
ing to  give  up  Baroach,  Ahmednuggur,  and  his  forts  in  the  Douab;  and 
to  exclude  all  Europeans  except  the  British.  He  was  to  receive  the  pro- 
tection which  was  extended  under  the  Subsidiary  System  to  other  dependent 
states. 

But  there  was  another  great  Mahratta  chieftain  yet  unsubdued.  His 
intriguing  spirit  was  exercised  in  urging  the  other  chiefs  to  break  the  treaties 
which  they  had  entered  into.  The  Qovernor-Qeneral  tried  to  convert  this 
enemy  into  a  friend  by  negotiation.     Holkar  openly  defied  him ;  he  would 
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come  with  his  army,  and  sweep  and  destroy  like  the  waTes  of  the  sea.  In 
April,  1804,  war  was  declared  against  Holkar.  The  war  went  on  through 
1804  and  1805.  Marquis  Welleslej  had  resigned  the  government  of  India  at 
the  end  of  July ;  and  marquis  Comwallis  had  succeeded  him,  hefore  Holkar 
was  Buhdued.  Cornwallis  died  on  the  5th  of  Octoher,  and  sir  George  Barlow 
assumed  the  goTemment.  On  the  24th  of  Decemher  a  treaty  was  signed 
with  Holkar ;  and  he  also  agreed  to  exclude  from  his  territories  all  Europeans 
except  the  British. 

Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  (he  had  received  the  Order  of  the  Bath  for  his  great 
services)  returned  to  England  in  1805.  During  his  voyage  home  he  employed 
his  active  mind  in  writing  an  interesting  paper  on  the  suhject  of  ^  Dearth  in 
India."  *  There  had  heen  a  famine  in  the  Deccan  in  1803  and  1804,  which 
he  had  witnessed.  The  dearth,  and  its  fatal  effects,  were  to  he  attributed 
principally  to  the  dry  season  of  1803.  He  describes  the  physical  geography 
of  the  peninsida ;  the  peculiar  cultivation  of  wet  lands  or  of  dry ;  the  depend- 
ence of  the  rice-produce  of  the  wet  lands  upon  the  fall  of  the  rain,  assisted 
by  the  artificial  canab,  tanks,  and  wells,  many  of  which  were  ancient  works ; 
and  the  entire  dependence  of  the  dry  lands,  where  what  are  called  dry  grains 
are  cultivated,  upon  the  critical  arrival  and  the  quantity  of  the  periodical 
rains.  The  portions  of  our  Indian  empire  to  which  Sir  A.  Wellesley  directed 
his  attention  were  far  less  extensive  than  at  present.  Since  1804  there  have 
been  many  famines,  especially  one  very  terrible  in  1837,  in  the  north-western 
provinces.  Such  a  calamity  has  again  occurred  in  1860.  Awful  as  the 
distress  has  been,  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  the  question  which  Sir  A. 
Wellesley  asked,  '*  in  what  manner  the  deficiency  produced  by  the  seasons  in 
any  particular  part  could  be  remedied  by  the  government  in  that  part,**  has 
been  to  some  extent  answered,  by  the  construction  during  recent  years  of 
great  canals  for  irrigation.  The  Eastern  and  the  Western  Jumna  canals, 
and  the  Ganges  canal,  are  the  grandest  of  these  works,  and  are  capable  of 
irrigating  several  millions  of  acres. 

After  his  return  from  India,  the  marquis  Wellesley  had  to  endure  the 
bitter  mortification  of  finding  that  his  great  public  services  had  rendered 
him  a  mark  for  the  attacks  of  James  Paull,  who,  having  failed  in 
India  of  advancement  at  his  hands,  returned  to  England  and  became  a 
Member  of  Parliament.  In  1822,  when  marquis  Wellesley  was  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  some  allusions  having  been  made  in  the  House 
of  Commons  to  the  conduct  of  the  Govemor-Gkneral  of  India,  twenty 
years  before,  as  partaking  of  the  spirit  which  distinguished  all  those  pos- 
sessed of  despotic  power,  lord  Castlereagh  truly  said,  that  when  the  marquis 
had  to  undergo  a  long  investigation  of  his  conduct,  there  was  considerable 
delay  ''  before  he  received  *that  homage  which  was  justly  due  to  his  talents 
and  integrity,  and  which  he  did  ultimately  receive,  in  spite  of  all  opposi- 
tion." t  It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  follow  the  parliamentary  discussions  on 
this  subject.  The  accusations  were,  in  a  great  degree,  the  result  of  private 
malice  and  party  rancour ;  and,  like  all  such  abuses  of  the  privileges  of  repre- 
sentative government,  their  interest  very  quickly  passed  away.     Faull  had 
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aufficient  notoriety  dnmig  the  ihoit  period  he  wu  before  the  T^tglt-T*  poblic 
Ha  fbugbt  a  dnel  with  lir  Fnneis  Bordett  in  1807,  and  he  temimated  hu 
eu«er  hj  raidde  in  1606. 

In  the  s&ira  of  India,  an  cTent  of  iar  moTe  iMtang  importance  than  tlw 
Mnnlta  upon  the  marquis  Welleriey  took  place  (Ui  the  10th  of  Jiilj,lS06.  At 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  that  da;,  the  European  bamcka  at  YeUore,  in 
whidi  were  fonr  companiea  of  the  69th  regiment,  were  Bnnoanded  b;  two 
battalions  of  aepoja  in  the  service  of  the  East  likdia  Companj.  Tbroagh 
9f«rj  door  and  window  these  mutineera  poured  in  a  deatructiTe  fim  npon  the 
sleeping  soldiers.  The  sentinels  were  killed ;  the  sick  in  tbe  hospital  weie 
massacred  ;  the  offiben'  houses  were  rantacked,  and  the;,  with  their  wires 
and  children,  were  put  to  death.  Colonel  Fancourt,  the  commander  of  the 
69th,  f«U  in  the  attempt  to  t&ve  his  men.  His  widow  wrote  an  inteKstjuf 
account  of  the  horrors  of  that  night,  having,  almost  mireculouslv,  escaped  with 
her  Lttle  hoj.*  There  was  a  terrible  retribution  the  next  dav.  The  19th 
regiment  of  dragoons  arrived ;  took  the  fort  of  VeUore  &om  the  insurgeiiti ; 
six  hundred  of  the  sepoys  were  cut  down ;  and  two  hundred  were  draeeed 
out  of  their  hiding-places  and  shot.  The  bods  of  Tippoo  Saib,  who  wen 
residing  at  VeUore,  were  tuspected  of  being  concerned  in  this  mutiny.  Bid 
there  were  demonstrations  of  a  spirit  of  disaffection  smongst  the  natire  troops 
in  other  places.  Some  eitremely  foolish  regulations  had  been  attempted  br 
the  mih'tary  authorities  at  Madras  with  respect  to  the  drass  of  the  separi. 


H  was  wished  to  transform  the  turban  into  something  like  a  helmet.    Ao 
opinion  bad  been  spread  that  it  was  the  desire  of  the  British  Gttvemment  tu 
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convert  the  natiye  troops  to  Ghristianitj  bj  forcible  means.  This  notion  was 
disayowed  in  a  subsequent  proclamation  of  the  govemment  at  Madras.  But 
at  that  time  the  zeal  of  some  persons  for  the  conversion  of  the  Hindoo 
population  was  far  from  discreet ;  and  in  England  there  was  no  hesitation  in 
declaring,  that  "  the  restless  spirit  of  fanaticism  has  insinuated  itself  into  our 
Indian  councils  ;**  and  that,  imless  checked  in  time,  it  will  lead  to  the  sub- 
version of  our  Indian  empire,  and  the  massacre  of  our  countrymen  dispersed 
over  that  distant  land."* 

The  House  of  Commons  has  voted  an  Address  to  the  king,  for  a  public 
funeral  for  Mr.  Pitt,  and  a  monument  to  be  erected  to  his  memory  in  West- 
minster Abbey.  The  House  was  not  unanimous  in  this  vote.  Mr.  Windham 
objected,  because  "  it  has  not  been  the  usage  of  this  country,  or  of  mankind 
in  general,  to  grant  the  highest  rewards,  unless  in  cases  where  merit  has 
been  crowned  with  success."  He  could  not  agree  in  awarding  the  highest 
honours  to  Mr.  Pitt,  *^  in  the  midst  of  the  very  ruin  which  his  last  measures 
had  brought  on.*'  Mr.  Fox  praised  the  disinterestedness  of  Mr.  Pitt's  career 
as  a  minister — ^that  ^  with  regard  to  private  emolument  he  had  acted  with  a 
high  degree  of  integrity  and  moderation."  But,  he  said,  "  1  cannot  consent 
to  confer  public  honours,  on  the  ground  of  his  being  *  an  excellent  statesman,' 
on  the  man  who,  in  my  opinion,  was  the  sole,  certainly  the  chief,  supporter  of 
a  system  which  I  had  early  been  taught  to  consider  as  a  bad  one."  The 
motion  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  169.  The  House  of  Commons  has 
unanimously  voted  40,0002.  for  the  payment  of  Mr.  Pitt's  debts.  The  great 
question  now  is,  who  is  to  be  the  head  of  a  new  administration,  at  a  time  of 
such  extraordinary  danger  and  difficulty.  The  post  has  been  offered  to  lord 
Hawkesbury,  and  he  has  wisely  declined  it.  Lord  Hawkesbury  did  not 
decline  to  be  Mr.  Pitt's  successor  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  lucrative  office  of 
Lord  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  at  which,  according  to  Mr.  Abbot,  a 
general  dissatisfaction  was  expressed.  On  the  27th  of  January  the  king  saw 
lord  Grenville,  and  desired  him  to  form  a  new  administration.  Lord  Gren- 
ville  told  his  majesty  that  he  could  not  propose  any  arrangements  which  did 
not  give  Mr.  Fox  a  distinguished  place  in  the  Cabinet.  The  king  replied, 
"  1  know  all  that ;  have  your  arrangements  ready  by  Wednesday."  f  The 
ministry  of  "  All  the  Talents  "  was  accepted  without  any  hesitation  on  the 
part  of  the  king.  There  were  some  incongruous  materials  in.  its  compo- 
sition. Lord  Sidmouth  could  command  forty  or  fifby  parliamentary  friends — 
"  who  constituted  a  species  of  armed  neutrality  far  too  powerful  to  be  over- 
looked." X  He  was  appointed  Lord  Privy  Sesl.  He  brought  with  him,  into 
the  Cabinet,  lord  EUenborough,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice — an  arrangement 
which  one  of  Sidmouth's  friends  described  as  reminding  him  of  ''  a  faithful 
old  steward,  with  his  mastiff*,  watching  new  servants,  lest  they  should  have 
some  evil  designs  against  the  old  &mily  mansion."  §  The  appointment  was 
open  to  serious  constitutional  objections.  Bomilly,  who  was  now  Solicitor- 
General,  thought  there  was  "  nothing  illegal  or  unconstitutional"  in  this 

*  ''Annual  Register,"  1806,  p.  254. 
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nomination ;  although  '^  it  ia  certainly  yerj  desirable  that  a  judge  ahonld  not 
take  anj  part  in  politics."  *  Wilberforoe  ezpreeaed  the  general  feeling  when 
he  depreoited  the  miachieroas  consequences  of  subjecting  the  dedaions  of 
our  courts  of  justice  to  the  influence  of  partj  attachments ;  or,  whidi  he 
thought  of  equal  importance,  of  producing  an  impression  on  the  puUie  mind 
that  such  a  bias  existed,  t  Lord  Campbell  holds, — and  there  can  be  no 
higher  authoritj, — that  "  the  duties  of  Criminal  Judge  and  Member  of  the 
Cabinet  are  incompatible."  %  When  the  Ministiy  was  finallj  conatitnted, 
Mr.  Erskine  (lord  Erskine)  became  Lord  Chancellor;  lord  OrenTilk^ 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury ;  lord  Howick  (late  Mr.  Ghrej),  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty;  Earl  Spencer,  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department; 
Mr.  Fox,  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs ;  Mr.  Windham,  Secretaiy  of 
State  for  War  and  Colonies;  and  lord  Henry  Petty  (the  present  krd 
Lansdowne),  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

The  financial  measures  of  the  new  Ministry,  howeyer  necessary,  did  not 
advance  their  popularity.  Lord  Henry  Petty  is  described  by  the  Speaker  as 
"  going  through  the  whole  financial  state  of  the  country  in  a  dear,  distinct, 
and  comprehensiye  manner."  But  no  lucidness  of  detail  could  reoondle  the 
nation  to  the  property-tax  being  raised  to  ten  per  cent,  from  six  and  a  half 
per  cent.  Mr.  Windham's  plan  for  improving  the  condition  of  the  soldier, 
by  enlisting  him  for  a  stated  period  and  not  for  life,  was  a  real  improvement 
in  the  constitution  of  the  army.  But  Mr.  Windham  knew  little  of  the 
character  of  the  British  people.  He  considered  that  he  was  a  fiuthful 
advocate  of  popular  rights  when  he  resisted  any  attempt  to  legislate  against 
bull-baiting.  He  believed  that  he  was  not  wanting  in  public  spirit  when  he 
would  have  rested  the  security  of  the  land  from  invasion  upon  a  vaat  standing 
army.  He  was  an  able  and  honest  politician  ;  but  one  whose  alliance  was  as 
flangerous  as  his  hostility.  He  brought  odium  upon  the  government  by 
the  discouragement  he  gave  to  that  national  feeling  which  the  alarm  of  180^ 
nad  called  forth ;  and  in  his  contempt  of  four  hundred  thousand  citizens 
embodied  for  the  defence  of  their  country.  Wilberforce  writes,  "  I  hear 
from  Lascelles  that  administration  is  highly  unpopular  on  account  of  Wind- 
ham's treatment  of  the  Volunteers."  § 

The  trial  of  lord  Melville,  during  this  Session,  upon  the  impeachment  of 
the  Commons  in  1805,  excited  little  interest  in  the  public  mind.  On  the 
10th  of  May,  Bomilly,  as  one  of  the  managers  for  the  Commons,  summed  up 
the  evidence  for  the  impeachment.  It  was  his  first  public  appearance  as  a 
political  leader ;  and,  says  Homer,  **  his  success  was  as  great  as  his  Mends 
predicted."  The  result  of  the  trial  gave  to  many  opponents  of  the  Tory 
party,  as  it  gave  to  Homer,  "  much  disgust  and  despondency  with  respect  to 
public  affairs."  They  considered  the  verdict — ^not  guilty — "  contrary  to  plain, 
strong,  accumulated  evidence."  Nevertheless,  there  was  no  marked  expres- 
sion of  dissatisfaction  at  his  acquittal  by  the  Peers  on  the  12th  of  June,  after 
a  proceeding  which  had  lasted  sixteen  days.    Nor  did  the  people  take  more 

♦  Romilly— "  Diary,"  March  1. 
t  WUberforce— "Life,"  vol.  iii.  p.  258. 
t  "LivefloftheChanoeUors."    Erskine. 
§  Wilberforce— "Life."  vol.  iU.  p.  267. 
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interest  in  the  protracted  debates  upon  the  charges  against  marquis 
Wellesley.  There  was  one  subject  which  did  excite  them — the  rumours  of  a 
solemn  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  Princess  of  Wales,  by  virtue  of  a 
commission  from  the  king  to  the  Chancellor,  lord  QrenviUe,  lord  Spencer, 
and  lord  Ellenborough.  The  servants  of  the  princess  •  were  examined, 
Eomilly,  as  Solicitor- Q-eneral,  was  engaged  in  these  examinations ;  and,  in  his 
opinion,  the  principal  charge  against  the  princess,  which  arose  out  of  her 
adoption  of  a  child,  was  completely  disproved.  He  adds  that  '*  the  evidence 
of  all  the  servants  as  to  the  general  conduct  of  the  princess  was  very 
favorable  to  her."  *  During  six  months  this  inquiry  furnished  ample  scope 
for  the  exercise  of  curiosity.  It  terminated  by  the  king  referring  the  whole 
matter  to  his  Cabinet;  and,  by  their  advice,  his  majesty  sent  a  written 
message  to  the  princess,  saying  that  there  was  no  foundation  for  the  graver 
charges  against  her,  but  that  he  saw  with  serious  concern,  in  thb  depositions 
of  the  witnesses,  and  even  in  her  royal  highness*s  own  letter  to  him  written 
by  way  of  defence,  evidence  of  a  deportment  unbecoming  her  station.f  The 
hateful  question  of  this  unseemly  deportment  in  its  extent  and  consequences 
was  long  a  source  of  prurient  excitement,  and  of  consequent  injury  to  public 
morals. 

The  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  was  the  member  of  the  govern- 
ment upon  whose  influence  all  looked  with  anxiety — some  with  extravagant 
hope ;  some  with  causeless  alarm.  Would  the  king  long  agree  with  Mr.  Fox, 
whom  he  hated,  was  the  first  question  P  The  king  not  only  tolerated  Mr. 
Pox,  but  he  soon  came  to  like  him.  In  a  memorandum  of  the  late  princess 
Augusta,  it  is  recorded  that  after  Mr.  Fox's  return  to  power  a  gloom  appeared 
to  hang  over  the  spirits  of  the  king ;  but  that  after  their  first  interview  the 
doud  was  evidently  removed.  The  king  said  to  his  new  minister,  "  Mr.  Fox, 
[  little  thought  that  you  and  I  should  ever  meet  again  in  this  place.  But  I 
have  no  desire  to  look  back  upon  old  grievances,  and  you  may  rest  assured 
I  never  shall  remind  you  of  them."  Mr.  Fox,  replied,  "  My  deeds,  and  not 
my  words,  shall  commend  me  to  your  majesty."^  A  base  motive  has  been 
imputed  to  George  III.,  in  his  ready  consent  to  admit  Mr.  Fox  into  the 
4*abinet  in  1806,  as  contrasted  with  the  time  when  he  would  rather  have 
hazarded  the  greatest  of  all  evHs  than  have  allowed  him  to  be  a  colleague  of 
Mr.  Pitt.  **  The  king  ia  said  to  have  had  early  intelligence  of  Mr.  Fox's 
days  being  numbered."  §  We  are  unable  to  trace,  in  any  of  the  Correspon- 
dence and  Diaries  which  have  appeared  since  this  sentence  was  written,  any 
apprehension  amongst  the  colleagues  of  Fox,  or  amongst  any  other  public 
men,  as  expressed  earlier  than  two  months  after  his  appointment  to  office, 
that  he  was  in  ill-health  ;  or  that  a  fear  was  entertained  that  he  would  soon 
be  likely  to  be  laid  at  rest  by  the  side  of  his  great  rival.  On  the  5th  of 
March,  Wilberforce  enters  in  his  Diary,  that  consulting  with  Fox  on  the 
question  of  Abolition  he  found  him  "  quite  rampant  and  playful,  as  he  was 
twenty-two  years  ago,  when  not  under  any  awe  of  his  opponents."  ||     Bat 

*  Diary  in  Eomilly's  «  Memoirs,**  June  7,  1806.  t  Ibid.  February  29,  1807 
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the  Speaker  records  that  on  the  Slat  of  March  Mr.  Fox  was  taken  ill  at  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  that  Mr.  Gline,  the  eminent  surgeon,  entertained  a 
verj  bad  opinion  of  his  case,  general  symptoms  appearing  of  a  dropsical 
habit.*    Three  days  after,  Fox  spoke  for  an  hour  in  the  House  of  CommoDS 
on  Windham's  military  plans.    At  the  end  of  April,  the  same  diarist  reoordi 
that  Mr.  Fox  was  '*  adyised  to  retire  for  a  time  from  his  unceasing  attention 
to  business ;  which  he  positively  refuses  to  do  at  this  period."  He  had,  indeed, 
no  common  work  in  hand  which  required  the  exercise  of  his  Tast  ability, 
lus  energy,  and  his  discretion.    He  died  on  the  18th  of  September,  having 
been  engaged  to  the  last  in  consultation  with  his  colleagues  on  two  great 
points  of  national  policy.    In  the  House  of  Commons,  in  Ja^nuary  1807,  lord 
Howick  thus  described  the  leading  aspirations  of  Mr.  Fox  in  the  last  oon- 
v^rsation  of  the  two  friends  on  the  7th  of  September :  "  On  that  occasion  he 
told  me,  that  the  ardent  wishes  of  his  mind  were,  to  consummate  before 
he  died,  two  great  works  on  which  he  had  set  his  heart,  and  these  were,  the 
restoration  of  a  solid  and  honourable  peace,  and  the  abolition  of  the  ala?e- 
trade.'*t    ^  the  one  object,  he  did  not  live  to  see  the  unsuccessful  issue  of  a 
negotiation  with  France  which  was  begun  soon  after  his  entrance  into  office. 
In  the  other  object  he  had  the  happiness  of  being  partially  successful ;  but 
the  final  success  was  reserved  for  his  colleagues,  as  the  one  great  measure  of 
permanent  good  which  they  accompliahed   during  their  brief  tenure  of 
power. 

The  history  of  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave-Trade  is  a  history  of  individual 
efforts,  carried  on,  through  many  years,  with  unexampled  zeal  and  perse- 
verance ;  and  taken  up,  again  and  again,  by  the  British  Legislature,  amidst 
slight  hopes  of  success  against  an  opposition  resolute  to  defend  a  trafBc,  of 
which  the  enormity  of  the  evil  was  reconciled  to  many  minds  by  the  mag^ 
nitude  of  the  profits.  Truly,  for  the  few  enthusiasts  who  entered  into  a 
contest  with  the  great  merchants  of  Bristol  and  Liverpool,  whose  ships  carried 
every  year  fifty  thousand  captive  negroes  from  the  African  coast  to  the  West 
India  Islands — truly,  for  such  as  Thomas  Clarkson,  **  it  was  an  obstinate 
hill  to  climb.**}  In  looking  back  to  the  growth  of  public  opinion  on  the 
subject  of  African  slavery,  some  may  believe  that  the  triumphant  exdamation 
of  Cowper,  *'  Slaves  cannot  live  in  England,*'  had  reference  to  an  earlier  time 
than  that  of  lord  North's  administration.  It  was  through  the  exertions  of 
Mr.  Granville  Sharp,  that  it  was  solemnly  declared  ''  that  a  slave,  the  moment 
he  lands  in  England,  £&lls  under  the  protection  of  the  laws,  and  becomes  a  free 
man."  We  quote  the  words  of  Blackstone,  who  refers  to  the  great  case  of 
the  negro  Somerset,  as  reported  in  the  State  Trials.  That  case  was  not  decided 
till  1772.  To  the  Society  of  Friends  in  England  belongs  the  honour  of  the 
first  united  efforts  to  prevent  the  continuance  of  the  Slave-Trade,  against 
which  they  petitioned  parliament  in  1783.  Clarkson  was  a  graduate  of  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge,  when  the  vice-chanceUor  of  the  XJniTersity 
announced  as  the  subject  of  a  Latin  Prize  Essay,  *'  Is  it  right  to  make  slaves 
of  others  against  their  will  P"    Clarkson  obtained  the  prize.    He  has  recorded 
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that  after  haying  read  his  Essay  in  the  Senate  House,  on  returning  to  London 
on  horseback,  he  sat  down  disconsolate  on  the  turf  by  the  road-side,  asking 
himself  if  the  horrible  facts  stated  in  his  own  composition  could  be  true  ? 
^  Here  a  thought  came  into  my  mind  that,  if  the  contents  of  my  Essay  were 
true,  it  was  time  some  person  should  see  these  calamities  to  their  end." 
Timidly  he  asked  himself,  a  young  man  of  twenty-four,  if  the  business  of  his 
life  lay  in  that  direction  ?  He  was  intended  for  the  Church.  He  thought 
that  there  were  few  labourers  in  the  vast  field  which  was  always  present 
to  his  agitated  imagination ;  and  that  in  that  field  he  would  work  in  his 
**  great  task-master's  eye,"  better  than  in  the  field  where  the  labourers  were 
many.  He  trapslated  his  Essay  into  English,  with  additional  facts.  He 
became  known  to  some  zealous  Quakers.  He  obtained  introductions  to 
Wilberforce,  Pitt,  and  Eox.  Henceforth  the  cause  was  in  the  hands  of  men 
whose  voices  would  go  through  the  world,  and  would  speak  trumpet-tongued 
to  the  justice  of  mankind.  From  this  time  to  1788,  Glarkson  pursued  his 
great  object  in  the  most  practical  manner — by  the  collection  of  a  vast  body  of 
details,  totally  new  to  the  English  people,  which  he  published  in  1788.  These 
facts  he  gathered  together  by  incessant  labour ;  by  obtaining  evidence,  (^Ven 
at  his  personal  pml,  amongst  the  seafaring  population  of  the  great  com- 
mercial ports.  The  difiSculty  of  finding  a  disinterested  witness  was  almost 
insurmountable.  He  searched  fifty-seven  vessels  to  find  one  sailor  who  had 
been  serving  in  the  Canterbury  slave-ship,  and  had  gone  up  the  river  Calabar  with 
the  canoes  of  the  natives,  when  they  seized  all  the  inhabitants  of  a  village, 
and  carried  them  off,  men,  women,  and  children.  Narratives  such  as  this  roused 
the  feelings  of  the  country;  the  feelings,  we  mean,  of  families  who  pondered  over 
those  horrors,  as  dangers  from  without,  and  dangers  from  within,  gathered 
around  the  land,  and  who  thought  that  Gk>d  would  not  bless  their  nation 
whilst  it  tolerated  such  crimes.  It  was  a  time  when  in  this,  as  in  every  other 
instance,  men  were  afraid  to  touch  any  foul  ulcer  of  the  commonwealth  lest 
the  vital  parts  should  be  endangered  by  the  attempts  to  cure.  Slaves  were 
property,  some  said ;  destroy  slavery  and  you  render  all  property  insecure. 
We  have  matters  of  more  consequence  to  attend  to  than  what  you  term  n^gro 
wrongs,  said  others.  The  interests,  so  called,  of  the  West  ladies  were  for  a 
long  time  paramount,  amidst  the  sophistries  and  indifference  of  either  party 
in  Parliament.  At  length  Wilberforce  came,  with  his  persuasive  eloqutnee 
and  his  influence  over  Pitt,  and  the  cause  of  the  Abolition  gradually  grew 
into  shape.  In  1788,  Wilberforce  being  seriously  ill,  Pitt  carried  a  Besolu- 
tion  binding  the  House  of  Commons  to  consider  the  circumstances  of  tiie 
Slave  Trade  early  in  the  ensuing  Session.  From  that  time  the  Abolition  of 
the  ^ve  Trade  was  never  suffered  to  pass  wholly  out  of  the  view  of  the 
English  Parliament.  Wilberforce  and  his  immediate  friends,  who  locked 
upon  the  Abolition  as  a  great  religious  question,  were  indefatigable.  Pitt, 
who  had  to  deal  with  the  matter  as  a  statesman,  was  often  held,  perhaps 
unjustly,  to  be  lukewarm.  The  motions  of  the  Abolitionists  were  uniformly 
defeated  in  the  House  of  Lords.  In  the  House  of  Commons  they  were 
carried  twice — ^in  1792  and  in  1796 — ^by  small  majorities.  In  180^  Wilber- 
force carried  his  Bill  by  a  majority  of  75.  Although  lost  in  the  Upper  House, 
he  was  now  sanguine  of  its  ultimate  success.  It  was,  however,  lost  in  the 
Commons  in  1805.     In  1806,  under  the  ministry  of  lord  Grenville  and  Mr. 
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Pox,  a  Bill  introduced  to  the  Peers  bj  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasniy,  pro- 
hibiting British  subjects  from  engaging  in  the  trade  for  supplying  foreign 
settlements  or  the  conquered  colonies,  was  carried.  This  almost  unexpected 
success  called  for  new  efforts.  On  the  lOth  of  June,  Mr.  Fox  proposed  a 
Besolution  *'  that  this  House,  conceiying  the  African  Slave  Trade  to  be  con- 
trary to  the  principles  of  justice,  humanity,  and  sound  policy,  will,  with  all 
practical  expedition,  proceed  to  take  effectual  measures  for  abolishing  the  said 
trade,  in  such  manner,  and  at  such  period,  as  may  be  deemed  adyisable." 
The  motion  was  carried  by  114i  against  15.  In  moviug  his  Besolution  Mr. 
Fox  used  these  touching  words :  "  So  fully  am  I  impressed  with  the  vas^ 
importance  and  necessity  of  attaining  what  will  be  the  object  of  my  motion 
this  day,  that  if,  during  the  forty  years  that  I  have  now  had  the  honour  of  a 
seat  in  parliament,  I  had  been  so  fortunate  as  to  accomplish  that,  and  that 
only,  I  should  think  I  had  done  enough,  and  could  retire  from  public  life  with 
comfort,  and  conscious  satisfaction  that  I  had  done  my  duty.*'  On  the  19tb 
of  June,  Mr.  Fox  spoke,  for  the  last  time,  in  the  House  of  Commons.  There 
is  a  pleasant  reminiscence  of  this,  his  last  attendance  in  parliament,  in  the 
Diary  of  lord  Colchester.  In  the  room  behind  the  Chair  he  drank  tea  with 
the  Speaker,  whilst  the  evidence  upon  the  Oude  charge  against  lord  WeUealey 
was  being  discussed  in  Committee.  They  gossiped  pleasantly  upon  a  variety 
of  subjects ; — ^upon  the  dark  ages,  which  Fox  denied  to  be  so  dark  as  we  wefe 
apt  to  represent  them ;  upon  Livy's  history,  which  he  looked  upon  as  a  beau* 
tiM  romance ;  upon  the  G-reek  historians ;  upon  political  economy,  and  his 
little  faith  in  Adam  Smith,  and  in  the  other  economists,  whose  reasons  were 
so  plausible  but  so  inconclusive ;  on  the  eminence  of  the  Greeks  m  arts  and 
arms,  which  he  chiefly  attributed  to  their  abandonment  of  pursuits,  such  as 
those  of  commerce  and  manufactures,  which  engaged  modern  nations.  **  In 
this  desultory  talk  he  was  extremely  pleasant,  and  appeared  to  please  him- 
self.'* •  A  week  later,  Wilberforce  records  in  his  Diary,  that  William  Smith, 
after  they  left  the  House,  was  talking  of  Fox  constrainedly;  "when  at 
last,  overcome  by  his  feelings,  he  burst  out,  with  a  real  divulging  of  his 
danger — dropsy.  Poor  fellow  !  how  melancholy  his  case !  he  has  not  one 
religious  friend,  or  one  who  knows  anything  about  it.  How  wonderful 
God's  Providence!  How  poor  a  master  the  world!  No  sooner  grasps 
his  long  sought  object  than  it  shews  itself  a  bubble,  and  he  is  forced  to  give 
it  up."  f 

The  second  great  point  upon  which  Mr.  Fox  had  set  his  heart,  when  he 
accepted  office,  vras  the  conclusion  of  a  sound  and  honourable  peace.  He  had 
not  received  the  seals  as  Foreign  Secretary  longer  than  ten  or  twelve  days, 
when  he  had  occasion  to  address  M.  Talleyrand  upon  a  very  singular  occur- 
rence ;  which  he  felt  it  his  duty, ''  as  an  honest  man,"  to  communicate  to  the 
French  minister.  A  person  informed  Mr.  Fox  that  he  had  lately  returned 
from  Paris,  and  had  something  to  impart  which  wduld  give  him  satisfaction : 
'*  I  received  him,"  says  Fox,  ''  alone  in  my  closet ;  when,  after  some  unim- 
portant conversation,  this  villain  had  the  audacity  to  tell  me,  that  it  was 
necessary  for  the  tranquillity  of  all  crowned  heads  to  put  to  death  the  mlerof 

•  Lord  Colchester^B  "Diary,"  toI.  ii.  p.  70. 
t  "Life  of  Wilberforce,;'  toL  iii.  p.  268. 
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France ;  and  that  for  this  purpose  a  honse  had  been  hired  at  Passy,  from 
"which  this  detestable  project  could  be  carried  into  effect  with  certainty,  and 
without  risk.'*  Mr.  Fox  caused  the  man  to  be  detained,  and  wrote  to  Talley- 
rand, in  continuation  of  this  statement,  that  he  could  not,  according  to  our 
laws,  detain  him  long ;  but  that  the  wretch  should  not  be  sent  away  till 
full  time  had  been  gained  to  avert  any  danger.  The  letter  was  laid 
before  Bonaparte,  who  upon  re&ding  it  said,  "  I  recognize  here  the 
principles  of  honour  and  of  virtue  by  which  Mr.  Fox  has  ever  been  actuated." 
On  the  5th  Talleyrand  sent  to  Fox  a  copy  of  the  emperor's  speech  to 
the  Legislative  Body.  It  contained  these  words :  ''  I  desire  peace  with 
England.  On  my  part  I  shall  never  delay  it  for  a  moment.  I  shall  always 
be  ready  to  conclude  it,  taking  for  its  basis  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty 
of  Amiens."  On  the  26th  of  March  the  Secreta^  for  Foreign  Affiurs 
wrote  a  long  despatch  to  the  French  minister,  in  which  he  stated  that  he 
had  submitted  the  private  letter  to  the  king ;  that  his  majesty's  wishes  were 
uniformly  pacific,  but  that  a  safe  and  lasting  peace  was  what  the  king  had  in 
view,  and  not  an  uncertain  truce;  that  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of 
Amiens  had  been  variously  interpreted ;  but  that  the  true  basis  of  a  nego- 
tiation would  be  the  reciprocal  recognition  of  the  following  principle :  "  That 
the  object  of  both  parties  should  be  a  peace  honourable  for  both,  and  for 
their  respective  allies ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  a  nature  to  secure,  as  far  as 
is  in  their  power,  the  future  tranquillity  of  Europe."  Many  were  the  letters 
that  passed  between  Fox  and  Talleyrand ;  in  which  the  simple  and  straight- 
forward style  of  the  Englishman  contrasts  in  a  striking  manner  with  the 
involved  sentences,  well  adapted  to  conceal  his  thoughts,  of  the  subtle 
Frenchman.  Fox  set  out  by  assuming  that  the  negotiation  was  to  be  conducted 
as  by  "  two  great  powers,  equally  despising  every  idea  of  chicane."  This 
correspondence  went  on  up  to  the  14th  June,  the  British  minister  insisting 
that  the  negotiation  should  be  conducted  with  reference  to  the  British 
alliance  with  Eussia,  and  the  French  minister  as  constantly  refusing  to  treat 
upon  that  principle.  The  negotiation  then  took  another  shape.  Lord 
Yarmouth  was  amongst  the  Englishmen  detained  in  France  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war.  Talleyrand  induced  him  to  be  the  medium  of  a 
communication  with  the  Court  of  St.  James's,  of  a  private  and  confidential 
conversation,  in  which  Talleyrand  would  explain  the  sentiments  and  views 
of  France.  At  a  second  interview,  Talleyrand  told  lord  Yarmouth  that  the 
restoration  of  Hanover  should  be  no  difficulty ;  that  the  restoration  of  Naples 
to  the  king  of  Sicily  should  be  no  difficulty.  Full  powers  were  then  sent  to 
lord  Yarmouth  to  negotiate ;  which  he  properly  held  back  till  he  had  seeii 
more  clearly  what  was  really  meant.  Talleyrand  had  gone  from  his  former 
propositions  with  regard  to  Sicily.  At  the  end  of  July  lord  Yarmouth  com- 
municated to  Mr.  Fox  that  a  separate  treaty  had  been  concluded  between 
Bussia  and  France.  This  was  a  great  discouragement  to  the  successful 
termination  of  the  negotiation.  But  Fox  still  persevered  in  his  endeavours 
for  peace ;  and  directed  the  earl  of  Lauderdale  to  proceed  to  Paris  as  a  ple- 
nipotentiary, although  he  feared  that  no  peace  could  be  concluded  upon  terms 
which  would  be  admissible.  The  negotiations  were  begun  upon  the  principle 
of  the  uH  posiidetis — the  principle  of  retaining  what  each  party  possessed. 
The  French  government  shifted  from  that  position.    Meanwhile  the  emperor 
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of  ItuBsia  repudiated  the  treaty  which  a  rash  if  not  treacherous  agent  had 
concluded.    This  fact  was  known  in  Enghind  on  the  4th  of  September.    Mr. 
Pox  died  on  the  13th.    Tho  diplomatic  intercourse  waa  prolonged  till  the 
Ist  of  October,  when  lord  Howick  wrote  to  lord  Lauderdale,  that  after  six 
months  of  negotiation,  there  could  be  no  reason  why  Prance  should  not  gire 
1  plain  and  decisiye  answer  upon  points  which  had  been  so  long  under  coa- 
sideration.    In   the    last   note    of   Talleyrand  which    preceded   the   final 
rupture  of  the  negotiation,  he  said,  ^  The  event  will  disclose  whether  a  new 
coalition  will  be  more  disadvantageous  to  Prance  than  those  which  have 
preceded  it.    The  event  will  also  disclose  whether  those  who  complain  of  the 
grandetu*  and  ambition  of  Prance  should  not  impute  to  their  own  hatred 
and  injustice  this  very  grandeur  and  ambition  of  which  they  accuse  her." 
When  the  papers  were  laid  before  Parliament,  in  January,  1807,  lord  Howick, 
who,  in  common  with  his  party,  had  maintained  that  in  the  negotiations  for 
peace,  in  the  time  of  Mr.  Pitt,  the  English  government  was  chiefly  to  be 
blamed  for  their  failure,  now  said  that  in  the  negotiations  of  1806,  **  there 
never  was  any  opportunity  of  procuring  such  terms  as  would  have  be«i 
adequate  to  the  just  pretensions,  and  consistent  with  the  honour  and  interests, 
of  this  country.*'     At  that  time  the  predictions  of  Talleyrand  as  to  the  iaaae 
of  a  new  coalition  had  been  partly  accomplished.    Lord  Howick  saw  then  what 
all  true-hearted  Englishmen  began  to  see :  ^*  The  event  is  in  the  hands  of  Him 
who  giveth  the  victory.    But  one  thing  is  clear — ^the  progress  of  Bonaparte 
has  never  yet  been  stopped  by  submission,  and  our  only  hope,  theretbre^  is  in 
resistance,  as  far  as  we  can  resist  his  ambitious  projects.    We  have  done 
what  our  honour  and  duty  called  upon  us  to  do.     When  this  instrument  of 
vengeance  may  be  deprived  of  his  terrors,  I  know  not ;  but  we  may  at  least 
look  to  the  honour  and  independence  of  this  country  as  secure  against  all  his 
attacks,  and  while  this  country  exists  as  an   honourable  and  independent 
nation,  there  will  still  remain  some  hopes  of  restoring  that  political  balance 
in  Europe  which  has  for  the  present  been  overturned."  ♦ 

Thus,  one  of  the  two  great  objects  upon  which  Pox  had  set  his  heart  had 
utterly  failed.  More  than  a  month  before  his  death,  he  had  almost  ceased  to 
liope  ibr  the  accomplishment  of  this  object.  The  failure  was  not  to  him  a 
fatal  blow,  as  Austerlitz  was  to  Pitt ;  but  the  protracted  negotiation  woto  his 
spirit,  breaking  down  under  disease,  and  his  end  came  on  rapidly.  The  final 
despatch  from  lord  Lauderdale  was  received  by  him  on  the  7th  of  September, 
the  day  of  his  last  interview  with  lord  Howick.  He  died  at  the  duke  of 
Devonshire's  villa  at  Chiswick,  being  unable  to  bear  the  journey  firom 
Bowning-street  to  his  beloved  St  Anne*s  Hill.  He  was  buried  with  all 
public  honours  on  the  lOth  of  October.  The  grave  of  Pox  in  Weetminster 
Abbey  is  within  six  yards  of  the  grave  of  Pitt. 

**  The  mighty  chiefs  p^eop  side  by  side.**  t 

Most  of  that  generation,  who  had  looked  upon  the  battles  of  these  chiefs 
during  a  quarter  of  a  century — fierce  battles,  but  rarely  wanting  in  chivalrous 
respect  each  for  the  other, — ^most  men  felt  what  Prancis  Homer  expressed,— 

•  "  Hansard,  »•  vol.  viii.  eol.  823. 

f  Soott — **  Introduction  to  Marmioa.** 
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'^  The  giant  race  ia  extinct ;  and  we  are  lefl  in  the  hands  of  little  ones,  whom 
we  know  to  be  diminatiye,  having  measured  them  against  the  others.*'  * 

We  must  turn  back  to  the  disreputable  contests  between  the  House  of 
Commons  and  John  Wilkes,  to  see  the  opening  of  the  career  of  the  great  par- 
liamentary advocate  of  liberty ;  of  the  never-failing  enemy  of  oppression;  of  the 
constant  opponent  of  war.  The  young  orator  of  1769  was  not  then  a  tribune 
of  the  people.t  He  soon  took  his  proper  position  by  the  side  of  Burke  and 
Barr^  as  the  greatest  master  of  "  argumentative  vehemence.*'  %  His  accept* 
ance  of  office  as  a  member  of  the  Coalition  ministry^  and  his  ejection  from 
power  by  Pitt,  made  them  rivals.  Their  different  views  of  the  Erench 
Hevolution  made  their  rivalry  life-long.  But  what  noble  rivalry !  What  a 
contrast  in  the  very  nature  of  the  eloquence  of  these  orators — the  sustained 
majesty  of  the  one ;  the  rapid  transitions  of  the  other ;  the  withering  sarcasm 
opposed  to  the  passionate  invective ;  the  proud  self-assertion  checked  by  the 
generous  tribute  of  genius  to  genius.  No  two  statesmen,  so  dreaded  for  their 
mental  powers,  so  hated  and  suspected  by  the  violence  of  party,  were  ever 
more  beloved  in  private  life,  <Mr  had  more  devoted  friends.  Thej  were  each 
loved  with  an  attachment  stronger  than  that  of  political  ties — with  the  love 
that  the  genial  nature,  more  than  the  towering  intellect,  endues  with  constancy, 
even  beyond  the  grave.  § 

Whilst  the  ministry  of  Grenville  and  Fox  were  negotiating  for  peace, 
with  all  honesty  of  purpose,  Napoleon  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Con- 
federation of  the  Shine.  This  was  not  an  empty  title  of  honour  for  the 
emperor  of  the  French.  It  was  a  result  of  the  humiliation  of  the  emperor 
of  Germany,  and  of  the  terror  which  France  was  holding  over  the  head  of 
the  king  o£  Prussia.  It  placed  the  minor  States  of  Germany  under  the 
absolute  control  of  Napoleon ;  it  destroyed  all  nascent  feeling  of  Germanic 
unity ;  it  confined  the  contest  for  Germanic  independence  to  Austria  and 
Prussia,  always  disunited  and  jealous ;  and  it  compelled  the  greater  of  these 
powers  to  renounce  the  proud  title  of  the  successor  of  the  Ciesars,  and  to  be 
content  with  the  humbler  dignity  of  emperor  of  Austria.  The  treaty  for  the 
federal  alliance  of  the  States  that  separated  themselves  from  the  empire  of 
Germany,  to  place  themselves  under  the  protection  of  a  new  chief  of  the 
empire,  was  signed  on  the  16th  of  July.  The  king  of  Prussia  made  no 
resistance  to  this  confederacy,  for  he  had  hoped  to  form  another  union  oi 
States  in  the  north  of  Germany  of  which  he  should  be  the  head.  He  was 
soon  taught  by  Napoleon  to  have  humbler  aspirations.  He  had  been  bribed 
by  the  possession  of  Hanover  into  acts  of  hostility  towards  Great  Britain  in 
the  exdusion  of  British  vessels  from  her  ports.  The  British  government 
retaliated  by  a  blockade  of  the  Ems,  the  Weser,  the  Elbe,  and  the  Trave,  and 
also  by  an  embargo  upon  Prussian  vessels  in  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
GThe  king  of  Prussia  found  that  there  was  danger  in  quarrelling  with  the 
Court  of  St.  James's.  France  had  no  hesitation  in  proposing  to  take  out 
of  the  mouth  of  Prussia  the  bait  which  she  had  greedily  snatched  at. 

*  «<Life,**  ToL  i.  p.  S73  ;  Letter  of  Ifith  September, 
t  Ante,  ToL  tL  p.  298. 
X  IlfiA  p.  843. 

§  In  the  '*Life  of  William  Pitt,**  by  Earl  Stanhope,  there  is  a  paiallel  between  the  twe 
*Mtj^wnmn^  writtcn  in  a  ctJkdid  and  impartial  tpirit— vol  L  p.  238  to  251. 
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Hanover  was  to  be  restored  to  George  lEE.  The  king  of  Pnusia  bad  begun 
to  find  that  the  ties  which  bound  him  to  France  were  no  silken  fetters ;  thai 
he  was  despised  bj  his  great  allj ;  that  his  people  were  becoming'  indignant 
at  the  humiliating  position  of  their  sovereign,  and  impatient  of  tbe  loss  of 
their  commerce  in  consequence  of  the  British  blockade.  There  was  som^ 
thing  more  to  raise  the  indignation  of  the  Prussian  people  than  the  degrada- 
tion of  their  sovereign  or  the  loss  of  their  trade.  They^  had  a  foretaata  of 
the  tyranny  with  which  the  military  slaves  of  Napoleon's  will  endeavoured  to 
put  down  any  manifestation  of  public  opinion  in  opposition  to  tiiat  wilL  Oa 
the  frontiers  of  Prussia  was  collected  a  large  French  army,  occupying  teni- 
tories  of  Austria  and  of  free  States,  and  levying  excessive  contributions.  In 
the  imperial  city  of  Nuremberg,  a  bookseller,  John  P.  Palm,  was  arrested  by 
order  of  the  French  government;  as  five  other  publishers  had  also  been 
arrested  in  other  towns.  Palm  was  dragged  from  his  house  to -the  fortress  of 
Braunau,  and  he  was  there  shot  by  the  sentence  of  a  Frencb  military  conn 
mission.  He  had  published  a  book  calculated  to  rouse  a  national  spirit  in 
Germany,  but  which  his  captors  described  as  jeditious  writings  tending  to 
excite  the  populations  to  insurrections  against  the  French  armies.  HhB 
merciful  tribunal  at  Braunau  ofiered  the  publisher  his  pardon,  if  he  would 
give  up  the  author  of  the  book.  Ho  refused ;  and  he  was  murdered.  A 
touching  letter  which  Palm  wrote  to  his  widow,  a  few  hours  before  bis  ezeeu* 
tion  on  the  26th  of  August,  was  printed  and  extensively  circulated  in 
Oermany.  One  yell  of  indignation  rose  against  the  foreign  tyrant.  Then 
was  another  power  rising  up  against  Napoleon  than  the  power  of  kings  and 
cabinets — ^the  power  of  opinion.  The  king  of  Prussia  was  compelled  to  yield  to 
this  power ;  and  for  a  season  he  was  crushed  under  the  iron  heel  of  the  con- 
queror. He  was  tardily  making  up  his  miud  to  break  his  chains  whilst  lord 
Lauderdale  was  negotiating  at  Paris.  Before  the  British  envoy  had  quitted 
Paris,  Napoleon  had  set  off  with  the  determination  to  cut  short  the  vacillation 
of  Prussia,  by  one  blow  which  should  destroy  all  the  ascendancy  which  the 
House  of  Brandenburg  had  acquired  since  the  days  of  Frederic  tbe  Crreat 
England  was  no  prompter  in  the  contest  for  which  Prussia  was  now  prepariog. 
Compared  with  the  mighty  warlike  operations  over  Germany  during  the 
autumn  of  1806,  the  exertions  of  the  British  arms  read  like  trifling  episodes 
of  a  great  epic.  In  November,  1805,  a  Prussian  and  British  force  had  landed 
in  Naples,  without  opposition  by  the  Neapolitan  court,  whicb  had  professed 
neutrality  whilst  the  war  of  the  coalition  of  Austria  and  Bussia  against 
France  was  in  progress.  This  was  an  opportunity  for  Napoleon.  From  his 
camp  at  Schonbrunn,  on  the  27th  of  December,  1806,  he  addressed  a  pro- 
clamation to  an  army  appointed  to  enter  Naples :  "  The  Neapolitan  dynasty 
has  ceased  to  reign.  Its  existence  is  incompatible  with  the  tranquillity  of 
Europe  and  the  honour  of  my  crown.  Soldiers !  march ;  throw  into  the 
waves,  if  they  wait  for  you,  the  weak  battalions  of  the  tyrant  of  the  seas." 
His  brother  Joseph  was  at  the  head  of  this  army.  Napoleon  in  a  few  weeks 
wrote  to  this  brother,  "  My  will  is  that  the  Bourbons  shall  have  ceased  to 
reign  at  Naples.  I  intend  to  seat  on  that  throne  a  prince  of  my  own  house. 
In  the  first  place  you,  if  it  suits  you."*    Whether  it  suited,  or  pot^  the 

*  *<  Letters  of  Napoleon  to  Joseph,"  vol  I  p.  74. 
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command  was  sufficient;  as  it  was  sufficient  for  brother  Louis,  who  was 
proclaimed  king  of  Holland  in  June.  Joseph  entered  the  city  of  Naples  on 
the  15th  of  February ;  the  king  withdrew  to  Palermo ;  and  Joseph  caused 
himself  to  be  proclaimed  king  on  the  30th  of  March.  In  Sicily  there  was  a 
British  army  commanded  by  sir  John  Stuart.  Sir  Sidney  Smith  had  the 
command  of  a  squadron  at  Palermo.  The  people  of  Cdabria  were  dis- 
contented under  their  French  masters ;  and  Stuart  was  urged  by  the  court 
of  Naples  to  render  them  assistance.  He  landed  near  the  northern  frontier 
of  Lower  Calabria  on  the  1st  of  July.  The  French  general  Beynier  collected 
his  forces,  and  directed  them  towards  the  place  of  disembarkation.  ''  I 
wished  to  march  immediately  on  the  English,  to  throw  them  into  the  sea,*' 
he  writes  to  king  Joseph.  The  English  did  not  wait  upon  the  beach  to  be 
thrown  into  the  sea.  They  marched  to  the  interior,  and  on  the  4th  fought 
the  battle  of  Maida, — a  battle  which  has  given  a  name  to  a  district  of  London. 
It  was  quickly  decided — not  by  cannon  or  musketry,  but  by  the  bayonet. 
Eeynier  has  related  his  defeat  with  unusual  candour.  When  within  half- 
gun-shot  of  the  English,  which  remained  carrying  arms,  the  drums  of  the 
French  regiments  beat  the  charge.  On  they  rushed,  as  the  English 
battalions  opened  their  fire.  ''  But,"  says  Beynier,  "  when  they  had  only 
fifteen  steps  to  make  in  order  to  reach  the  enemy's  line  with  the  bayonet, 
and  destroy  it,  the  soldiers  of  the  1st  regiment  turned  their  backs  and  fied. 
Those  of  the  42nd  perceived  the  movement ;  and,  though  they  had  only  a  few 
more  steps  to  take,  began  to  hesitate,  and  followed  the  example  of  the  1st. 
As  soon  as  I  perceived  the  flight  of  the  1st  regiment  I  turned  towards  the 
second  line,  to  charge  with  that,  but  the  Poles  were  already  in  flight."  *  It 
was  all  over.  The  slaughter  of  the  flying  French  was  terrific.  There  was 
an  officer  in  Beynier's  army,  more  known  as  a  man  of  genius — one  of  the 
wittiest  of  pamphleteers  afler  the  Bestoration  of  the  Bourbons — Paul  Louis 
Courier,  who  writes  to  a  friend  after  this  battle, — "  the  adventure  is  grievous 
for  poor  Beynier.  We  fought  no-where.  All  eyes  are  upon  us.  With  our 
good  troops,  and  forces  equal,  to  be  beaten  in  a  few  minutes !  Such  a  thing 
has  not  been  seen  since  the  Eevolution."  t  The  victory  was  decisive ;  but 
there  were  no  permanent  advantages  from  the  victory.  The  Calabrian  insur- 
gents drove  the  French  out  of  the  province.  But  they  returned  after  sir 
John  Stuart  had  left ;  and  there  was  a  protracted  and  a  cruel  warfare  of 
soldiery  against  peasantry,  with  the  usual  result  of  such  unequal  conflicts. 

The  news  of  the  battle  of  Maida  which  reached  London  on  the  2nd  of 
September  made  the  English  pulse  beat  a  little  higher;  but  it  did  not 
produce  half  the  excitement  of  the  news  of  the  taking  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
which  news  arrived  on  the  13th.  What  did  it  matter  to  the  eager  hopes  of 
commercial  men  that  sir  Home  Popham  had  accomplished  this  great  adven- 
ture without  orders  from  home  ?  He  had  commanded  the  naval  force  at  the 
taking  of  the  Dutch  Settlement  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  January — an 
important  conquest,  which,  whether  for  good  or  for  evil,  we  have  retained 
ever  since.  The  Spanish  colonies  on  the  Bio  de  la  Plata  were  considered  to 
be  ill-defended;  and  sir  Home  Popham  determined  to  make  a  dash  at  a 

*  Eeynier  to  Joseph,  July  5. 
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region  reported  to  be  so  rich  in  treasure  and  mercbandizey  and  so  eapftbleof 
affording  a  great  opening  to  British  commercial  enterprize»  that  he  would  be 
justified  in  acting  upon  his  own  impulse.  Having  obtained  from  the  general 
at  the  Gape  the  assistance  of  some  troops,  he  arrived  in  June  at  the  mouth  of 
La  Plata.  Buenos  Ajres  was  taken  without  opposition,  with  a  great  booty 
in  the  Treasury,  and  fast  stores  in  the  shipping  on  the  river.  The  triam- 
phant  man  sent  home  a  circolar  addressed  to  the  mercantile  and  maDafft^ 
tnring  towns  in  Great  Britain,  which  drove  the  speculators  wild.  Not  the 
Scotch  when  they  colonized  Dorien  sent  out  such  wonderful  cargoes  of  goods 
as  were  sent  in  1806.  When  the  cargoes  arrived  Buenos  Ajres  had  again 
changed  masters.  Under  the  command  of  a  French  colonel  in  the  Spazush 
service,  an  attack  was  made  on  the  British  troops  in  the  city  ;  and  after  a  san- 
goinarj  conflict  thej  surrendered  as  prisoners  of  war.  There  was  a  more  &tal 
termination  of  the  South  American  enterprises  in  the  following  year.  Thos  it 
was,  and  thus  it  had  been,  from  the  commencement  of  the  war  in  1793.  Year 
after  jear  the  armies  of  England  were  engaged  in  what  the  greatest  of  her 
commanders  described  as  the  most  ruinous  of  systems — the  carrying  on  ''a 
little  war."  Expeditions  were  again  and  again  organized,  to  operate  rather 
as  distractions  of  the  enemj  than  to  produce  any  permanent  impression  npoa 
the  issue  of  the  contest.  Whilst  Napoleon  rapidiy  directed  a  great  and  OTe^ 
whelming  force  upon  one  point,  England  was  attempting  enterprizea  ia 
Europe,  in  Asia,  in  Africa,  in  America,  some  of  which  had  a  temporarj 
success,  others  a  lamentable  failure ;  but  in  all  of  v.  hich  the  bravery  of  her 
troops  amply  proved  what  a  large  army  of  such  men  could  do,  if  &irij 
brought  to  grapple  even  with  the  veterans  of  Marengo  or  Austerlitz.  At  tiie 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  for  seven  years  before,  yast  as  were 
the  sums  expended  upon  small  achievements,  the  government  of  Gleorge  ID. 
could  never  "  screw  its  courage  to  the  sticking-place,"  to  conduct  a  war  against 
the  aggressions  of  the  Bepublic  and  the  ambition  of  Napoleon,  upon  a  scale 
that  might  emulate  the  vigour  with  which  the  government  of  Anne  conducted 
the  war  against  the  ambition  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

HapDleon  takn  ths  field  igunst  Fnuna — Foitioni  of  tbs  Fnuaiu  Kod  Frmcli  knoie* — Batt1« 
of  JtoM — The  Preneli  rater  Berlin — Ths  nav  FvliuDent  meeli~-~IliU  pnHsd  for  iha 
Abalition  of  the  SUto  Trade — Prooeedingi  vhieh  reanlted  in  •  change  of  HinUtrj — A 
greet  CoaititutioiuE  QncaUon — The  new  Admiiuitnition—Pu'lUmcntdieiolTed — Biitlle  of 
Ejlea — Cold  eneoorageTneDt  of  Bogluid  to  the  Allies— Bipeditions  to  Terioae  pointa — 
BipediUoa  to  the  DerdaEsllee — lie  fulnre,  uid  that  of  othec  Turkieh  eipeditiona — 
Bipedition  agaiatt  Buenoi  Afiee — lie  Ijimentabls  resnlla — Qenentl  Whitelock — Meetiog 
of  the  new  ParliameDt— Battle  of  Piiedland — Peace  betveeo  Roieia  and  Fiance — Treaty 
of  Tllait — Secnt  uticlea  of  the  Treaty  become  knoim  to  the  British  garerameDt — The 
Saiiish  Seet— Bipeditioa  to  Oepanliagea — Bombacdmaat — Snrreader  of  the  Fleet. 

On  the  night  of  the  25th  of  September,  N^apoleon,  occompaDied  hj  the 
empress,  and  by  Tallejrand,  left  P^is.  There  was  somethiag  more  impor- 
tant to  accompliah  than  remuning  at  the  Tuileriea  for  the  m^Btification  ot 
lord  Lauderdale.  The  French  emperor  proceeded  with  bis  usual  rapidity  to 
Mayence ;  and  from  Mayenee  to  Wurtzbourg,  where  German  potentates  and 
German  generals  came  to  bow  before  hia  greatDess.  Around  him  was  his 
army  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  thooaand  men,  dlTided  into  nine  corps.  There 
were  three  Prussian  armies,  of  which  the  principal  army  of  fifty-five  thousand 
men  was  commanded  by  the  king  in  person,  with  his  nephew,  the  duke  of 
Brunswick,  as  his  lieutenant-general.  This  was  the  famous  general  who 
advanced  into  France  at  the  beginning  of  the  devolution,  and  raised  a  spirit 
in  the  people,  that,  begun  in  patriotism  and  a  passion  for  liberty,  degenerated 
into  a  passion  for  conquest.  Tiie  duke  was  now  seventy-one  years  of  age. 
He  had  resigned  the  command  of  the  Prussian  and  Austrian  forces  in  1793, 
and  for  thirteen  years  had  been  looking  upon  the  great  contests  of  Europe 
without  taking  any  part  in  the  struggle.  The  issue  of  one  of  the  moat 
tremendous  conflicts  of  a  time  when  the  whole  system  of  military  tactics  was 
changed,  was  now  con&ded  to  a  pupil  of  Frederick  the  Great.  He  was  con- 
fronted with  Napoleon,  with  Bemodotte,  Daroust,  Soult,  Lannea,   Hey, 
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Augereaa,  Mnrst,  Besaiferes,  LefebTre,— commaiiden  who  were  formed  in  i 
■chool  of  warfare  which,  utterly  disregardiag  the  routine  of  the  ponde 
grouiid,  and  the  eystematic  and  alow  manceuTree  of  a  past  time,  rapidly  cott- 
centrated  large  masBes  for  the  attack  of  an  enemy,  indifferent  to  the  amoaot 
of  carnage  in  their  own  ranlu  bo  that  the  oppoaing  force  woa  annihilated. 
The  ancient  duke  had  aome  notiona  that  he  had  discorered  the  aecret  of 
French  aucceaa.  He  was  for  advancing  against  Napoleon's  legions,  and 
boldly  attacking  them.  But  time  was  an  important  element  io  theae  calcuU- 
tions.  The  Fruaaiana,  before  they  moved  to  attack,  were  holding  coundli  of 
war ;  discussing  plans ;  attempting  to  negotiate ;  and,  aa  a  preliminary  to 
pacific  overtures,  desiring  the  haughty  emperor  immediately  to  withdraw  hii 
troops  beyond  the  Bhine,  and  to  commence  his  retreat  on  the  8th  of  October. 
Xapoleon  replied  by  an  instant  march  into  Saxony,  after  iaauing  a  proclama- 
tion to  his  soldiers  which  concluded  by  saying  tl^t  the  Prusaiana  would  fiad 
that  the  hostility  of  "  the  great  people  "  was  more  terrible  than  the  tenpesti 
of  the  ocean. 

The  Prussian  armies  were  posted  on  the  Saale,  in  the  vicinity  of  Erfurt, 
Ootha,  and  Eiaeoach.  The  outposta  of  the  Fniasians  and  French  were  clo« 
to  each  other  on  the  8th  of  October.  Battlea  of  separate  diviaiona  had  bwn 
fought,  as  the  Prussians  advanced  to  meet  their  antagooistB.  They  weie  com- 
pelled to  relinquish  the  offenajve  syatem,  which  was  incompatible  witii  the 
tardineaa  and  irresolution  of  their  commanders.  All  that  btsvery  could  do 
would  be  done.  Ail  that  patriotiim  could  do  would  be  stimulated  into 
chivalrous  eithuaiaam,  when  the  beautiful  queen  of  Priuaia  rode  from  nnk 


to  nnk  of  the  aoldiery,  and  exhorted  them  to  figbt  for  their  cotuitrT.  Bona- 
parte aneered  at  the  queni  in  one  of  his  bulletins :  "  "We  aeem  to  b^ld 
Armida  in  her  madneaa  setting  fire  to  hw  own  palace."  But  aometliing, 
viUiout  which  patriotiam  and  bnveiy  are  of  little  avail,  was  wantiiw  to 
Kuaaia.  On  the  mght  of  the  13th  of  October  the  Pknasiaii  watcb-firea 
extended  for  aix  leagues.  1^  firea  of  the  French  under  Napoleon  apread 
over  a  amall  apace^  of  which  flie  central  firea  l^fated  np  the  aonunit  of  tlw 
Landgiafenberg  on  which  Napoleon  bivouacked.  On  the  morning  of  the 
14th  of  October  he  attacked  that  portion  of  thsPnuBuanaj-  wlud^Bndcf 
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the  command  of  tbe  prince  of  Hohenlohe  at  Jena  was  unprepared  for  an 
immediate  assault.  The  main  body  was  at  Aueratadt ;  and  was  attacked  by 
Savoust.  Thus,  this  great  battle,  which  decided  the  fate  of  the  Prussian 
monarchy,  is  BOtnetimea  called  the  battle  of  Jena  and  sometimes  the  battle  of 
Auerstadt.  By  whatever  name  this  fatal  day  of  the  14th  of  October  is 
known,  in  that  double  battle,  in  which  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men 
were  engaged,  with  eeren  hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  twenty  thousand 
Pmasians  were  killed  or  wounded,  and  aboTO  thirty  thousand  were  taken 
prisoners.     The  king  fled  from  the  field ;   the  duke  of  Brunswick  received  a 
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fihot  in  his  eye,  of  which  wound  he  died  on  the  10th  of  November.  All  the 
principal  fortified  towna  surrendered  to  the  French,  without  resistance.  In 
the  northern  provinces  the  Prussian  generals,  Bliicher  and  Lestocq  kept 
some  regiments  together.  All  the  rest  of  the  great  force  that  was  on  the 
banks  of  the  Saale  in  October  was  broken.  On  the  25th  the  French,  under 
the  command  of  Davoust,  entered  Berlin.  Napoleon  made  hia  triumphal 
entry  on  the  following  day.  On  the  15th  of  November,  he  wrote  to  his 
brother  Joseph,  "  the  Pruasian  army  and  monarchy  have  ceaaed  to  exist."  * 
On  the  20th  of  November  he  iasued  from  the  palace  of  the  House  of  Bran- 
denbni^  the  celebrated  decree  against  the  commerce  of  England,  known  as 
the  Berlin  Decree.  The  ambition  of  Napoleon  could  scarcely  be  satiated  by 
the  destruction  of  the  monarchy  that  Frederick  the  Great  had  built  up  ;  for 
Bussia  was  still  in  arms ;  England  was  still  unscathed.  His  project  of 
invasion  was  laid  aside,  to  give  place  to  a  project  quite  as  impracticable^ 
that  of  putting  England  into  a  condition  of  isolation  with  the  rc«t  of  Enrope. 
He  now  writes  to  Joseph,  "  the  news  of  what  has  just  happened  has  thrown 
London  into  consternation.  The  occupation  of  Hamburg,  wfaicb  I  have  just 
effected,  and  the  declaration  of  the  blockade  of  the  British  islands,  will  increase 
this  uneasiness." 

At  this  moment  marshal  Lannes  wrote  to  the  conqueror  at  Berlin,  that 
the  soldiers  of  hia  corps,  having  heard  a  proclamation  addressed  to  the  great 
Mmy,  had  cried  out  "  Live,  the  Emperor  of  the  West !  "    In  the  name  of  his 

*  "OoinlpaiidBnee  villi  King  JoHph,"  tvI.  i.  p.  2.2. 
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corps,  the  politic  Lannes  desired  to  know  whether  in  future  he  might  addie8» 
his  despatches  to  the  Emperor  of  the  West  P  No  answer  was  giyen ;  but  the 
idea  took  possession  of  the  soul  of  Napoleon.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  soldiers, 
says  Thiers,  divined  his  ambition.  It  inspired  him  with  a  profound  joj.  He 
kept  his  own  counsel,  whilst  lie  cherished  in  secret  his  passion  for  this  title.* 
Emperor  of  the  West !  But  how  so,  whilst  England  was  in  arms  P  Perish 
then  her  commerce !  The  Berlin  Decree  went  forth,  followed  bj  that  of 
Milan;  and  upon  the  raft  of  Tilsit  the  emperor  of  the  French,  and  the 
emperor  of  all  the  Bussias,  agreed  to  divide  the  world,  the  one  as  Emperor  of 
the  West,  the  other  as  Emperor  of  the  East. 

Erom  battle  fields  and  triumphs  we  turn  to  a  warfare  that  looks  less 
magnificent,  but  which  is  nevertheless  not  without  its  influence  in  the 
affairs  of  nations — the  party  conflicts  of  the  British  Parliament ;  the  minis- 
terial  changes  of  the  British  Monarchy. 

After  the  death  of  Mr.  Fox,  the  ministry  of  lord  GrenviUe  felt  itself 
'  weak  in  parliament.     No  statesman  of  commanding  ability  had  joined  the 
government.     Lord  Holland  was  the  only  new  member  of  the  administration. 
Mr.  Canning  resisted  an  overture  to  take  office.    A  dissolution  was  resolved 
upon.    The  result  was  favourable  to  the  administration ;  and  they  had  a 
considerable  majority  when  the  new  parliament  met  on  the  15th  of  December. 
The  great  subject  of  debate  was  on  the  papers  which  related  to  the  negotiation 
for  peace  with  Erauce.    The  able  and  spirited  speech  of  lord  Howick,  in 
which  he  advocated  an  amount  of  resistance  to  Napoleon  which  even  the 
keenest  war  partizan  could  not  disapprove,  gave  the  ministers  a  triumph  with- 
out a  division.    The  financial  propositions  of  lord  Henry  Petty  contemplated 
an  annual  system  of  loans,  to  make  provision  for  a  permanent  state  of  warfiEire, 
setting  a  portion  of  these  loans  aside  at  accumulating  interest,  to  constitute  a 
sinking  fund  for  their  redemption.    These  schemes  have  passed  ''  into  a  limbo 
large  and  broad,''  which  statesmen  have  long  since  deserted.    The  great  work 
of  this  session  was  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave-Trade.    On  the  23rd  of  Eebruary, 
1807,  the  House  of  Commons  decided  by  the  vast  majority  of  283  to  16,  that 
the  House  should  go  into  Committee  on  the  Slave-Trade  bill,  the  second  reading 
ha\'ing  been  previously  carried,  as  it  had  been  carried  in  the  Lords.    When 
sir  Samuel  Bomilly  burst  into  unusual  eloquence,  in  describing  the  feelings 
with  which  Mr.  Wilberforce  would  that  night  lay  his  head  on  his  pillow,  as 
the  preserver  of  millions  of  his  fellow-creatures,  as  contrasted  with  that  man 
who  had  waded  to  a  throne  through  slaughter  and  oppression,  the  House 
shouted  again  and  agam,  even  as  uneducated  multitudes  shout  when  their 
feelings  are  deeply  stirred  by  impassioned  oratory.    The  bill  was  read  a  third 
time  on  the  18th  of  March ;  was  passed,  with  some  trifling  amendments  in 
the  Lords ;  and  received  the  roy^  assent  on  the  25th  of  March.     On  that 
day  the  Ghrenville  ministry  delivered  up  the  seals  of  office.    They  had  not 
been  ejected  from  the  counsels  of  the  sovereign  by  a  parliamentary  majority. 
They  had  been  required  by  the  king  to  give  a  pledge  which  no  constitutional 
minister  could  give.    They  had,  somewhat  indiscreetly,  it  is  held,  but  as  many 
will  think  most  conscientiously,  brought  forward  the  question,  though  in  a 
very  limited  shape,  which  drove  Mr.  Pitt  from  office  in  1801.    There  were 

*  **  HUtoire  da  ConsolAt  et  rEmpire,**  tome  viL  and  tome  xnL 
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too  many  "friends  of  the  king*'  ready  to  take  advantage  of  tbeir  indiscretion. 
They  were  excluded  from  power ;  and  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  the 
party  of  the  Whigs  was  the  party  of  Opposition. 

On  the  5th  of  March,  1807,  lord  Kowick  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a 
bill  for  securing  to  all  his  majesty's  subjects  the  privilege  of  serving  in  the 
army  or  navy,  upon  their  taking  an  oath  prescribed  by  act  of  parliament. 
He  asked,  was  it  prudent,  was  it  politic,  when  we  were  contending  with  such 
a  powerful  enemy,  to  prevent  a  large  portion  of  the  population  of  the  country 
from  contributing  to  the  common  defence  ?  Mr.  Perceval  denounced  the 
proposed  bill,  as  one  of  the  most  dangerous  measures  that  had  ever  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  judgment  of  the  legislature.  On  the  18th  of  March  lord 
Howick  postponed  the  second  reading  of  the  bill.  He  was  not  authorized,  he 
said,  nor  would  it  accord  with  his  duty,  to  enter  into  any  explanation  on  the 
subject.  The  king  had  then  declared  against  the  bill.  Lord  Sidmouth  had 
sent  in  his  resignation.  The  king's  mind  was  diligently  made  known.  The 
expectants  of  office,  even  those  who  advocated  the  measure  of  Catholic  relief, 
would  sacrifice  every  consideration  to  the  comfort  of  the  king.  The  ministers 
saw  their  danger,  and  in  deference  to  the  earnestly  expressed  wishes  of  his 
majesty,  consented  to  withdraw  tbe  measure  on  Boman  Catholic  enlistment. 
Mr.  Abbot  enters  in  his  Diary  of  the  18th  of  March,  ''The  duke  of  York,  duke 
of  Portland,  and  lord  Eldon  have  been  very  busy  for  the  last  ten  dajrs ;  and 
the  tone  at  Windsor  very  triumphant  over  the  yielding  ministers."*  The 
ministers  did  not  yield  an  unqualified  abandonment  of  their  desire  to  avert 
the  dangers  of  Ireland  by  concession.  They  sent  a  cabinet  minute  to  the 
king  on  the  15th  of  March,  stating  that  those  of  his  confidential  servants 
who  had  promoted  the  bill  in  parliament  now  abandoned  the  whole  measure ; 
that  it  was  intended  as  the  first  step  towards  a  system  of  policy  which  they 
thought  essential  to  the  interests  of  the  empire;  that  although  they  had 
endeavoured  to  prevent  the  Catholic  petition  from  being  brought  forward, 
they  must  necessarily  declare  their  own  individual  opinions  in  its  favour  when- 
ever agitated  in  parliament ;  and,  that  their  sense  of  duty  required  them  to  pro- 
pose at  any  time,  from  time  to  time,  such  measures  towards  the  Catholics,  as 
should  in  their  judgments  most  contribute  to  the  security  and  tranquillity  of 
Ireland.t  This  abstract  of  the  cabinet  minute,  by  the  Speaker,  from  a  copy 
shown  to  him,  is  more  circumstantial  than  any  account  we  have  seen  of  the 
ministerial  proceeding.  The  immediate  cause  of  the  termination  of  the 
ministry  is  stated  in  a  letter  of  lord  Orenville  to  the  Speaker :  "  On  the 
merits  of  the  measure  which  has  led  to  this  consequence,  I  fear  we  are  not 
wholly  agreed  in  opinion.  But  that  measure  is  not  the  point  on  which  the 
government  is  now  at  issue.  We  had  decided  to  let  it  drop ;  but  there  has 
been  since  required  of  us  a  written  and  positive  engagement  never,  under 
any  circumstances,  to  propose  in  the  Closet  any  measure  of  concession  to  the 
Catholics,  or  even  eanneeted  toUh  the  ^ueetion.^^X  ^  ^^®  ministers  had  given 
such  a  pledge  they  would  have  been  fitter  ministers  of  the  Sublime  Porte 
than  of  the  court  of  St.  James's.    They  might  have  said  to  their  sovereign, 

''This  H  the  Sngliah,  not  the  Tnrkiih  eoart*' 
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They  refused  to  give  the  pledge  required ;  and  the  king  very  quickly  formed 
a  new  administration.  The  constitutional  question  of  the  danger  to  which 
the  country  would  be  exposed,  if  ministers  should  bind  themselves  by  pledgee 
to  their  sovereign  not  to  give  advice  that  might  be  disagreeable  to  him,  waa 
ably  maintained  in  a  spirited  debate  on  the  9th  of  April,  when  Mr.  Brand 
moved  a  Besolution,  "  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  first  duties  of  the  confidential 
Servants  of  the  Crown  to  restrain  themselves  by  any  pledge,  expressed  or 
implied,  from  offering  to  the  king  any  advice  wluch  the  course  of  circom- 
stimces  may  render  necessary  for  the  welfare  and  security  of  the  empire.'* 
The  resolution  was  met  by  a  motion  for  reading  the  other  orders  of  the  day. 
The  Opposition  sustained  a  most  unexpected  defeat,  having  a  majority  against 
them  of  thirty-two  in  an  extraordinarily  full  House.  On  that  occasion  sir 
Samuel  Komilly  declared,  that  the  true  question  before  the  House  was, 
whether  it  was  not  a  high  crime  and  misdemeanor  in  any  minister  in  the 
confidence  of  the  king  to  subscribe  to  a  pledge  that  he  would  not  offer  any 
advice  to  his  majesty  which  might  appear  to  him  to  be  essential  to  the  interests 
of  the  empire.  There  was  another  constitutional  question  mooted  in  this  debate 
— that  there  could  be  no  exercise  of  the  prerogative  in  which  the  king  could 
be  without  some  adviser.  The  new  ministers  had  avowed  that  the  king  had 
acted  without  advice.  They  disowned  the  responsibility,  but  they  could  not 
escape  from  the  constitutional  inference — that  by  accepting  office  they  had 
assumed  the  responsibility.*  Hr.  May,  in  his  recent  excellent  work,  says, 
*^  no  constitutional  writer  would  now  be  found  to  defend  the  pledge  itself,  or 
to  maintain  that  the  ministers  who  accepted  office  in  consequence  of  the  refiisal 
of  that  pledge,  had  not  taken  upon  themselves  the  same  responsibility  as  if 
they  had  advised  it."t  The  holders  of  office  had  now  a  majority  over  those 
whom  the  king  had  turned  out.  The  alarmists  of  the  Church  took  part  with 
the  king;  and  the  ministers,  knowing  the  value  of  the  old  popular  cry  of 
*^  No  Popery,*'  dissolved  the  parliament  at  the  end  of  its  first  session. 

The  new  ministry, — of  which  the  duke  of  Portland  was  the  nominal  head, 
but  of  which  Mr.  Perceval,  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  was  the  real 
leader, — enrolled  lord  Eldon  as  Chancellor,  Mr.  Canning  as  Foreign  Secre- 
tary, lord  Hawkesbury  as  Home  Secretary,  and  lord  Castlereagh  as  War  and 
Colonial  Secretary.  The  duke  of  Bichmond  was  Lord-Lieutenant  of  L^land, 
and  sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  Chief  Secretary.  There  were  other  holders  of  high 
office,  who  were  long  associated  with  the  fortunes  of  the  great  party  upon 
whom  the  conduct  of  affairs  now  devolved — lords  Bathurst,  Camden,  and 
Westmorland.  The  deliberations  of  Parliament  were  soon  terminated.  It 
was  prorogued  by  commission,  and  a  dissolution  announced,  on  the  27th  of 
April.  His  majesty  was  **  anxious  to  recur  to  the  sense  of  his  people,  while 
the  events  which  have  recently  taken  place  are  yet  fresh  in  their  recollection." 
The  people,  thus  addressed,  understood  little  of  constitutional  questions. 
They  had  a  horror  of  any  approach  to  conciliation  of  the  Catholics  of  Lreland, 
whatever  the  most  enlightened  statesmen  of  either  party  might  think  was 
just.  They  had  a  natural  sympathy  with  the  personal  feelings  of  their  king, 
now  advanced  in  years,  with  the  infirmities  of  age  coming  fast  upon  him,  for 
he  was  nearly  blind.    The  Corporation  of  London  addressed  the  king  as  the 
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presenrep  of  our  religion,  laws,  and  liberties,  and  the  protector  of  the 
religious  interests  of  his  people.*  The  party  cry  was  "  King  and  Consti- 
tution,'*  at  a  time  when  the  successful  attempt  to  merge  the  responsibility  of 
fcbe  king's  ministers  in  the  irresponsible  power  of  the  king,  had  given  the 
constitution  as  rude  a  shock  as  any  encroachment  of  the  old  days  of  "  the 
right  divine  of  kings  to  govern  wrong." 

On  the  point  of  leaving  Downing-street,  lord  Qrenville  wrote  to  his 
brother,  "  The  deed  is  done,  and  I  am  again  a  free  ^an,  and  to  you  I  may 
express,  what  it  would  seem  like  affectation  to  say  to  others,  the  infinite 
pleasure  I  derive  from  my  emancipation."  To  continue  actively  to  parti- 
cipate in  the  conduct  of  the  war  on  the  continent  would  have  appeared  a 
hopeless  task,  even  to  the  sanguine  mind  of  Mr.  Pitt.  After  Austerlitz,  the 
great  minister  was  reported  to  have  said,  "  Tear  up  the  map  of  Europe."  It 
was  fnghtfully  torn  after  the  Prussian  humiliation  at  Jena.  That  it  would 
ever  be  joined  again  now  appeared  very  improbable,  although  the  Prussian 
and  Bussian  forces  had,  in  February,  made  a  determined  stand  at  Eylau.  At 
this  place  in  Eastern  Prussia,  was  fought,  on  the  9th  of  February,  one  of  the 
most  terrible  battles  of  the  great  war.  The  remnant  of  the  Prussian  army 
had  been  enabled  to  form  a  junction  with  the  main  Bussian  army  under 
general  Benningsen.  The  French,  at  the  end  of  November,  had  entered 
Warsaw ;  where  the  prospect  of  national  independence,  to  which  Napoleon 
had  given  an  equivocal  encouragement,  ensured  the  French  a  welcome 
reception.  Napoleon  himself  entered  Warsaw  on  the  19th  of  December. 
The  French  armies  had  crossed  the  Vistula,  and  had  taken  up  their  winter 
quarters  from  Elbing  to  Warsaw.  They  wanted  rest ;  but  the  active  Bussian 
general  allowed  them  no  rest.  He  attacked  Bemadotte  on  the  26th  of 
December;  and  in  the  battle  of  Pultusk  the  French  found  that  their 
emperor  had  undervalued  the  enemy  with  whom  he  had  to  deal.  He  had 
written  to  Cambac^r^s,  before  crossing  the  Vistula,  "  All  this  is  child's-play, 
to  which  I  must  put  an  end."t  He  could  not  "  finish  with  all  his  enemies" 
as  quickly  as  he  expected.  Bemadotte,  under  the  orders  of  the  emperor, 
moved  to  Thorn,  on  the  Vistula,  in  the  expectation  that  Benningsen  would 
follow,  and  that  Napoleon  would  go  forth  and  fall  upon  the  too  eager 
Bussian.  But  Benningsen  was  not  so  easily  entrapped.  He  retired  to 
Preussisch  Eylau,  a  small  town  in  the  circle  of  Konigsberg.  Here  he  was 
followed  by  Napoleon,  with  eighty  thousand  men,  according  to  the  Bussian 
accounts.  Some  French  historians  admit  sixty-eight  thousand.  Thiers 
maintains  that  only  fifty-four  thousand  were  in  the  field.  He  estimates  the 
Bussians  at  seveniy-two  thousand,  with  eight  thousand  Prussians.  There 
was  probably  no  great  disproportion  of  numbers  on  either  side.  The  French, 
says  Thiers,  had  the  confidence  of  success,  and  the  love  of  glory ;  the  Bussians 
had  a  certain  fanaticism  of  obedience,  which  led  them  blindly  to  defy  death. 
Some  may  think — ^which  the  historian  evidently  does  not  think — that  the 
fanaticism  of  duty  is  more  to  be  admired  than  the  presumption  of  vanity 
Napoleon  had  parsed  the  night  of  the  7th  of  February  at  the  house  of  the 
postmaster,  in  the  little  town  of  Eylau,  situate  on  a  small  eminence.    As  the 
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winter  morxuiig  broke,  tbe  emperor  stood  in  the  dunckyard,  atnuniag  his 
e^es  to  watch  the  moyements  of  masses  of  Sossians  in  tiie  plain  below.  A 
l^en  east  wind  was  blowing;  the  snow  was  falling  thick  and  fiut ;  he  was 
scarcely  aware  that  a  detachment  of  Sossians  was  upon  hiniy  frmn  whose 
hands  he  was  only  rescued  by  the  derotion  of  his  gnavd*  The  batfie  soon 
becsme  general ;  and  the  dreadful  struggle  went  on  till  ten  o'clock  at  night 
For  hours  the  advantage  on  either  side  was  Yery  donbtfuL  When  daikneaafell 
upon  the  combatants  therp  was  still  no  victory.  The  next  morning  Napoleon 
looked  upon  the  field  of  battle,  and  there  beheld  tiiousands  of  de»l  and 
dying;  horses  struck  down;  cannon  dismounted; — all  lying  amidst  frosen 
ponds  and  drifts  of  snow,  whilst  burning  hamlets  and  farms  added  to  the 
honor  of  the  scene.  Napoleon,  for  once,  seemed  to  feel  the  ^  one  toodi  of 
nature"  which  "  makes  the  whole  world  kin.**  This  spectacle,  he  cried, 
should  inspire  princes  with  the  loye  of  peace  and  the  horror  of  war.*  His 
heart  was  scarcely  affected  by  what  was  not  agreeable  to  his  taste  to  look 
upon.  He  liad  made  an  experiment  of  dressing  some  regiments  in  the  whits 
unifonn  of  the  old  days  of  the  Lilies.  He  turned  Juddering  firom  tiie 
patches  of  blood  which  the  white  cloth  made  too  conspicuous.  He  would,  in 
future,  have  nothing  but  blue  for  his  soldiery.  The  butcher's  blue  frock 
hides  the  blood;  but  nevertheless  there  is  the  same  blood  on  the  floor  of  the 
slaughter-house. 

Por  more  than  four  months  it  vras  eiqpected  that  important  results  would 
have  ensued  from  the  vigorous  resistance  which  Napoleon  had  encountered  at 
Eylau^  The  king  of  Prussia  had  rejected  his  propositions  tar  peace ;  the 
Bussians  had  been  reinforced ;  the  emperor  of  the  French  had  ordered  a  new 
conscription,  the  third  within  seven  months,  and  France  was  losing  heart 
Had  there  been  a  vigorous  war  ministry  in  England  when  the  Allies  applied 
for  assistance,  some  great  result  might  have  been  obtained.  Lord  Howick 
answered  their  application  by  stating  that,  ^'  the  Allies  must  not  look  for  any 
considerable  land  force  frx)m  Ghreat  Britain."  A  subsidy  of  500,0002.  was 
granted — a  very  petty  and  therefore  very  useless  aid.  The  emporor  of  Bossia 
had  asked  for  a  loan  of  six  millions  from  the  government  llie  government 
proposed  to  sanction  a  private  loan,  upon  a  complicated  security  for  interest- 
that  the  Eussian  duties  upon  British  merchandize  should  be  levied  in  British 
ports.  Great  Britain  had  other  modes  of  employing  her  money  and  her  arms 
than  in  carrying  on  war  upon  a  great  scale.  Whether  her  government  were 
Whig  or  Tory,  there  was  the  same  passion  for  little  expeditions.  A  writer 
of  remarkable  powers  of  sarcasm  has  described  what  Bonaparte  would  do,  if  his 
counsellors  "  were  taken  from  the  English  politics!  caste."  He  would  '*  delay 
doing  anything  until  the  season  for  operations  was  nearly  gone  by ;  he  would 
then  probably  treat  a  little,  and  be  duped  by  his  allies,  and  cavil  and  wrangle 
a  good  deal,  and  quarrel  with  some  of  them,  and  excite  a  hatred  of  all  of  them 
and  of  himself,  and  a  contempt  of  his  plans  among  his  own  subjects.  But, 
all  these  preliminaries  of  failure  being  settled,  he  would  at  last  come  to  his 
operations ;  and  his  policy  would  be  to  get  up  a  number  of  neat  little  expe- 
ditions, equal  in  number  to  the  things  he  vrants  to  take— -just  one  for  each 
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thing."  *  This  is  a  masterly  description  of  the  councils,  in  1806,  of  the  Whigs, 
who  bequeathed  their  policy  to  their  Tory  successors  in  1807.  But  it  was  not 
directed  against  the  Whigs.  It  was  published  in  October,  1808,  and  was 
intended  as  a  philippic  against  the  first  measures  of  the  Peninsular  war,  which 
it  was  predicted  would  fkil,  as  most  other  military  efforts  had  failed,  in  pro- 
ducing any  real  effect  upon  the  issue  of  the  contest.  There  was  a  great  deal 
of  truth  in  what  was  said,  and  never  more  truth  than  if  applied  to  the  *'  neat 
little  expeditions  "  of  the  ministry  of  lord  G^renyille  and  lord  Ho  wick,  to 
which  it  was  not  meant  to  apply. 

In  February,  1807,  Mr.  Thomas  Grenville  is  at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty. 
He  does  not  quite  approve  of  the  measures  of  his  colleague,  Mr.  Wyndham, 
who  is  at  the  head  of  the  War  department.  He  writes, "  Wyndham  is  sending 
out  Whitelock  to  command  at  Plata.  I  know  not  why,  for  I  do  not  believe 
that  he  is  a  bit  better  than  Auchmuty.*'  Sir  Samuel  Auchmuiy,  after  the 
unfortunate  result  of  Popham's  attempt  upon  Buenos  Ayres,  had  been  sent 
out  with  a  reinforcement  of  8000  men.  He  found  that  he  could  do  nothing  at 
Buenos  Ayres ;  and  had  attacked  Monte  Video.  He  took  this  fortified  seaport 
by  assault,  with  a  severe  loss.  When  Whitelock  was  sent  out  "  to  command 
at  Plata,*'  the  government  knew  nothing  of  the  success  of  Auchmuty ;  and  his 
orders  were  to  pbice  his  forces,  united  with  those  of  general  Crauford,  under 
the  command  of  general  Whitelock.  We  shall  have  presently  to  speak  of 
their  operations  at  Buenos  Ayres,  in  June.  It  is  corious  to  note  the  want 
of  harmony  in  the  British  government  in  undertaking  these  enterprizes. 
Thomas  Gkenville  says, "  I  am  more  than  ever  convinced  that  all  those  distant 
combinations  are  of  necessity  subject  to  so  many  chances,  that  I  have  little 
stomach  to  them ;  but,  in  spite  of  my  feeble  opposition,  our  military  projectors 
are  running  after  one  expedition,  and  one  general  with  another  and  another, 
till,  in  military  language,  the  battalions  are  all  clubbed,  and  no  man  knows 
where  to  find  an  entire  company."  t  Of  his  own  management  of  naval 
expeditions,  Mr.  Thomas  Grenville  is  very  confident.  An  imposing  force  is 
to  be  sent  to  the  Dardanelles,  to  co-operate  with  our  ally,  the  emperor 
of  Bussia,  against  whom  the  Porte  had  declared  war,  we  suspecting  that 
the  Frendi  influence  was  becoming  paramount  over  the  English  influence  at 
Constantinople.  The  Admiralty  has  its  favourite  commander  in  its  eye. 
'*  The  Eussian  minister,'*  writes  Grenville,  *'  has  the  modesty  to  propose  that  a 
Bussian  admiral  shall  command  the  combined  naval  force  at  the  Dardanelles,"^ 
The  proud  confidence  in  the  valour  and  sagacity  of  a  British  admiral  was 
amply  justified  by  the  memories  of  Howe  and  Nelson,  and  by  the  living 
examples  of  Collingwood  and  Sidney  Smith.  Sir  John  Thomas  Duckworth 
was  vice-admiral  of  the  white ;  he  was,  moreover,  a  Knight  of  the  Bath — an 
honour  conferred  upon  him  in  1801,  on  his  return  from  taking  quiet 
possession  of  the  Danish  West  India  islands.  §  Great  was  the  astonishment 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Grenville,  a  few  weeks  after  he  went  out  of  office,  to  find  that 
the  expedition  to  the  Dardanelles  could  not  have  been  worse  managed,  even 

*  The  article  appeared  in  the  "Edinburgh  Review,"  October,  1808  ;  and  waa  attributed  to 
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if  a  BuBsian  admiral  had  commanded.  ''  Duckworth's  bosineBB  and  hia 
orders  plainly  directed  him  to  insist  upon  the  surrender  of  the  Turkish  fleets 
or  to  bum  it,  and  to  bombard  the  town.  Why  he  has  done  neither,  and  has 
retired  to  giye  them  time  to  make  this  enterprise  impossibley  I  cannot  g:ne8s ; 
but  am  mortified  at  being  disappointed  of  a  triumph  which  I  had  thought 
was  as  certain  as  the  sailing  of  the  expedition."*  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
enter  into  any  lengthened  detail  of  this  most  ridiculous  adTenture,  which 
degraded  the  British  flag  in  the  eyes  of  all  the  world.  The  French  ambas- 
sador at  Constantinople  was  general  Sebastiani ;  the  English  ambassador  was 
Mr.  Arbuthnot.  The  Bussian  ambassador  had  gone  on  board  an  English 
ship ;  the  Prench  and  the  British  ministers  remained,  each  threatening 
sultan  Selim  with  the  yengeance  of  their  courts  if  he  did  not  conform  to 
their  wishes.  But  Sebastiani  had  something  better  than  threats  to  offer — 
the  invincibles  of  Napoleon  should  come  to  chase  away  the  Bussian  armies 
who  were  on  the  frontier.  Lord  Collingwood  in  January  was  cruising  off 
Cadiz,  when  he  received  orders  from  the  Admiralty  to  detach  a  force  to  the 
Dardanelles ;  and,  "  as  the  service  will  require  much  ability  and  firmness  in 
the  officer  who  is  to  command  it,  you  are  to  entrust  the  execution  thereof  to 
vice-admiral  sir  John  Thomas  Duckworth.'*  Collingwood  left  little  discretion 
to  the  ability  and  firmness  of  the  officer  that  he  had  not  the  usual  liberty  of 
a  chief-in-command  to  select.  He  recommended  Duckworth  not  to  sllow 
any  negotiation  to  continue  more  than  half-an-hour ;  as  any  proposition  to 
treat  would  probably  be  to  gain  time  for  preparing  resistance  or  securing  the 
Turkish  ships.  Duckworth,  with  seven  sail  of  the  line,  and  smaller  vessels, 
forced  the  passage  of  the  Dardanelles,  having  received  little  damage  from  the 
fire  of  the  castles  at  the  mouth  of  that  strait.  By  an  unhappy  accident,  the 
Ajax,  of  seventy-four  guns,  had  been  previously  burnt.  But  the  force  was 
large  enough  for  complete  success.  The  Turkish  fortifications  along  the 
Dardanelles  were  dilapidated.  When  the  fleet  appeared  before  Constan- 
tinople the  Sultan  was  alarmed,  and  would  gladly  have  yielded.  But 
Sebastiani  exhorted  him  to  do  what  Collingwood  foresaw  would  be  done — to 
gain  time  by  negotiation.  Por  days  Duckworth  sent  threatening  notes,  and 
persuasive  notes,  and  notes  that  showed  clearly  that  nothing  was  to  be 
attempted.  Meanwhile  the  skilful  Sebastiani  had  taught  the  Turks  how  to 
defend  their  shores.  Cannon  were  mounted  upon  works  at  which  the  whole 
population  laboured  day  and  night.  Troops  lined  the  coast.  All  the  passage 
down  the  Dardanelles  assumed  a  very  different  aspect  from  that  which  the 
British  saw  as  they  passed  up.  The  longer  the  fleet  stayed  before  Constan- 
tinople the  greater  would  be  the  danger ;  and  on  the  1st  of  March,  during 
the  course  of  thirty  miles,  the  gauntlet  was  run  through  a  constant  fire. 
Prom  the  castles  of  Sestos  and  Abjdos  enormous  granite  shots,  wondrous 
missiles  which  British  sailors  had  never  before  seen,  were  discharged,  brealoDg 
in  decks,  snapping  masts,  and  producing  a  consternation  such  as  no  ordinary 
bombardment  would  have  occasioned.  The  actual  loss  in  this  ill-fated  expe- 
dition was  less  than  might  have  been  expected — about  three  hundred  men 
killed  and  wounded.  Attempts  were  made  in  parliament  to  investigate  the 
causes  of  this  extraordinary  event.     But  the    successors  of   the  Whigs 
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appeared  to  be  tenderly  disposed  towards  their  rivals,  at  a  time  when  a 
great  amount  of  obloquy  bad  fallen  upon  themselves,  for  their  scheme  of  an 
expedition  which,  although  a  signal  success,  was  considered,  as  that  of  the 
Dardanelles  was  considered,  impolitic  and  unjust.  Other  expeditions  against 
the  Ottoman  power  had  been  sent  forth  by  the  government  of  lord  Grenville. 
On  the  20th  of  March,  Alexandria  capitulated  to  a  force  of  5000  men 
embarked  at  Messina.  But  at  Alexandria  there  was  apprehension  that  the 
troops  would  soon  be  in  want  of  provisions  unless  Bosetta  was  taken  pos- 
session of.  General  Frazer,  with  1500  men,  marched  into  the  town,  and 
was  soon  driven  back  with  great  loss,  having  been  received  with  a  heavy  fire 
from  the  houses  and  windows  of  the  inhabitants.  Another  British  force 
of  2500  men  was  sent  under  general  Stewart ;  and  that  little  army  had  to 
retreat  with  a  loss  of  a  third  of  its  number.  The  affair  of  Alexandria  ended 
by  the  evacuation  of  Egypt  by  general  Frazer,  on  condition  that  the  British 
prisoners  should  be  surrendered. 

The  most  fatal  result  of  the  various  projects  by  which  the  Whig  govern- 
ment acquired  the  reputation  of  being  the  unluckiest  of  war-administrators, 
was  that  of  the  great  expedition  against  Buenos  Ayres.  The  ministry,  as  it 
now  appears,  had  asked  the  advice  of  sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  which  he  gave  in 
November,  1806,  and  in  February,  1807.  That  advice  is  chiefly  confined  to 
military  affairs,  which,  to  be  successful,  required  to  be  arranged  upon  a  large 
scale.  In  February,  he  says,  "  the  late  occurrences  at  Buenos  Ayres  shows 
that  we  ought  not  to  rest  entirely  upon  the  accounts  which  wo  have  received 
of  the  inefficiency  of  the  Spanish  military  establishments  in  America."  * 
Upon  the  political  question  he  is  not  then  so  decided.  He  observes,  *'  that 
all  those  who  have  communicated  their  ideas  to  his  majesty's  government 
upon  the  subject  of  the  Spanish  dominions  in  America  have  recommended 
that  they  should  have  in  view  a  revolution,  instead  of  a  conquest,  in  their 
proceedings."  The  protection  of  an  independent  government  would  fall 
upon  Great  Britain,  but  he  does  not  see  how  she  is  to  be  compensated  for 
the  expense  and  inconvenience  which  such  protection  would  entail.  All 
the  hopes  of  assistance  from  the  natives  wldch  have  been  entertained  by 
persons  who  have  written  upon  Spanish  America  are  founded  as  much  upon 
their  wishes  for  an  independent  government,  as  upon  their  hatred  of  their 
masters,  the  Spaniards.t  In  February,  1808,  when  it  was  seriously  contem- 
plated to  send  out  an  expedition,  under  the  command  of  sir  Arthur  Wellesley 
himself,  to  co-operate  with  general  Miranda  in  the  liberation  of  Spanish 
America,  he  decidedly  says  (after  the  adventure  which  ended  calamitously  in 
1807),  "  From  what  has  lately  passed  at  Buenos  Ayres,  and  from  all  that  I 
have  read  of  these  countries,  I  am  convinced  that^,  any  attempt  to  conquer 
them,  with  a  view  to  their  future  subjection  to  the  British  crown,  would 
certainly  fail ;  and,  therefore,  I  consider  the  only  mode  in  which  they  can  be 
wrested  from  the  crown  of  Spain  is  by  a  revolution,  and  by  the  establishment 
of  an  independent  government  within  them."  X  General  Whitelock,  on  the 
28th  of  June,  landed  with  7800  men  about  thirty  miles  to  the  east  of  Buenos 
Ayres.  They  were  before  the  city,  which  was  nearly  invested,  on  the  morning 
of  the  5th  of  July,  when  an  attack  was  ordered,  each  division  to  enter  upon 
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the  street  oppoeite  to  it,  and  marcli  through  its  puticulaT  street,  till  it 
reached  the  last  square  near  the  hfer  Plata.  In  this  progreM  the  troops 
were  to  advance  with  unloaded  muskets,  two  corporals  marching  at  the  head 
of  each  column  vith  tools  to  break  open  the  doors  of  the  barricaded  houses. 
The  doora  vould  not  jield;  the  windows  and  roofs  were  crowded  with 
the  hostile  population;  and  a  terrible  fire  mowed  down  the  advancing 
Botdiers.  Trenches  had  been  dug  in  the  streets  ;  and  cannon  planted  there 
swept  away  hundreds  with  grape  shot.  Auchmuty,  in  spite  of  these  obstacle!, 
made  himself  master  of  the  Plaza  de  Toros,  a  strong  post ;  and  another  place 
of  strength  had  been  taken,  when  the  action  was  ended  at  nightiolL  Two 
thousand  6ve  hundred  British  had  been  killed  and  wounded,  or  were  prisoners. 
General  Linieres,  the  commander  in  the  city,  addreased  a  letter  next  morning 
to  general  Whitelock,  offering  to  give  up  the  prisoners,  and  those  made  in 
the  previous  year,  if  he  would  desist  from  further  attack,  and  withdraw  the 
British  forces  from  La  Plata.  Monte  Video  was  of  course  to  be  surrendered. 
ArVhiteloek  agreed  to  these  degrading  terms ;  returned  home  with  a  whole  skin ; 
ran  great  risk  of  being  torn  to  pieces  by  the  English  populace,  who  nick- 
named him  general  Whitefeather ;  was  tried  by  court-martial,  and  was 
declared  "  totally  unfit  and  unworthy  to  serve  bis  majesty  in  any  militaiy 
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capacity  whatever."    There  can  be  little  question  that  Mr.  Wyndham  was 
decided  in  the  appointment  of  an  incompetent  man,  by  that  preponderating 
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influence  which,  in  those  days,  rendered  a  minister,  unless  he  were  resolyed 
to  maintain  his  responsible  authority,  the  slave  of  court  favouritism  and  of 
base  jobs.  Erom  these  influences  the  country  would  not  readily  haye  escaped 
unless  a  man  had  arisen,  to  prescribe  his  own  will  to  courts  and  ministers, — 
to  achieve  success  by  the  invincible  force  of  his  own  sagacity,  and  yet  to 
keep  within  the  bounds  of  duty. 

The  new  Parliament  assembled  on  the  22nd  of  June.  On  the  26th,  upon 
an  Amendment  to  the  Address,  the  strength  of  parties  was  tested  in  the 
fullest  house  ever  recorded.  Of  505  members  present,  not  counting  the 
Speaker  and  four  tellers  upon  the  division,  356  voted  with  the  government, 
The  Boyal  Speech,  delivered  by  Commissioners,  referred  to  the  disappointment 
of  the  eflbrts  of  his  majesty's  squadron  in  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  and  to  the 
losses  sustained  by  our  gallant  troops  in  Egypt.  Nevertheless,  his  majesty 
had  thought  it  right  to  adopt  such  measures  as  might  enable  him,  in  concert 
with  his  ally  the  emperor  of  Bussia,  to  take  advantage  of  any  favourable 
opportunity  of  bringing  the  hostilities  in  which  they  are  engaged  against  the 
Sublime  Forte  to  a  conclusion.  His  majesty's  endeavours  had  been  most 
anxiously  employed  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  closer  the  ties  by  which  he 
is  connected  with  the  powers  of  the  continent,  and  of  assisting  the  eflbrts  of 
those  powers  against  the  ambition  and  oppression  of  Prance.  Four  days 
after  this  speech  had  been  delivered,  came  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Eriedland. 
The  eflbrts  of  the  powers  of  the  continent  were  at  an  end.  Frussia  waa 
crouching  at  the  victor's  feet ;  Bussia  was  scheming  with  him  to  divide  the 
empire  of  the  world,  and  they  were  taking  sweet  counsel  together  for  the 
destruction  of  Great  Britain.  According  to  the  agreeable  arrangement  of  these 
potentates,  the  hostilities  against  the  Sublime  Forte  were  to  be  brought  to 
a  conclusion  by  Alexander  and  Napoleon  dividing  the  Turkish  empire — Alex- 
ander becoming  Emperor  of  the  East,  as  Napoleon  was  to  be  Emperor  of  the 
West. 

After  the  great  battle  of  Eylau  the  Allied  armies  and  the  French  armies 
remained  for  several  months  inactive.  Beinforcements  were  necessary  to 
each,  for  repairing  the  terrible  destruction  of  that  day  when  the  falling  snow 
covered  thousands  of  the  dead  and  dying.  Napoleon  had  proposed  peace  to 
Alexander,  but  Alexander  refused  the  proflered  terms.  He  expected  aid 
from  England ;  but  the  succour  did  not  come  in  time.  The  Bussians  deter- 
mined to  act  for  themselves.  Early  in  June  they  attacked  the  French  lines, 
and  were  repelled.  A  great  encounter  then  took  place  at  Heilsberg ;  and  on 
the  14th  of  June  a  general  battle  was  fought  at  Eriedland,  which  broke  the 
Bussian  spirit,  terminated  the  campaign,  and  made  the  two  emperors,  for  a 
season,  the  dearest  of  friends.  Eight  days  after  the  victory,  which  was  won 
on  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Marengo,  an  armistice  was  concluded,  and 
Napoleon  addressed  a  proclamation  to  his  army  from  his  camp  at  Tilsit. 
*'  'From  the  banks  of  the  Vistula  we  have  arrived  on  the  banks  of  the  Niemen 
with  the  rapidity  of  the  eagle.  .  .  .  You  will  return  to  France,  covered 
with  laurels,  after  having  obtained  a  glorious  peace  which  bears  a  guarantee 
for  its  duration.  It  is  time  that  our  country  should  live  in  repose  under 
shelter  from  the  malign  influence  of  England."  That  shelter  was  to  be  found 
in  the  new  friendship  of  Alexander — of  Alexander,  who,  only  a  few  days 
previouSy  had  written  to  George  III.,  **  that  there  was  no  salvation  to  himself 
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or  to  Europe  but  Ij  eternal  leaistance  to  Bunapute."  *  Oo  tiie  9tii  of  Jul/, 
Kapoleoa  wrote  to  his  brother  Joseph ;  "  Peace  vaa  aigned  yeaterdaj,  and 
ratrSed  to-day.  The  emperor  Alexander  and  I  parted  to-day  at  trelTe  o*doA, 
after  having  passed  three  weeks  together.  We  lired  as  intimate  fiieods.  At 
onr  last  interriew,  he  appeared  in  the  Order  of  the  Ijefpim  of  Honour,  and  I 
in  titat  of  St.  Andrew."  t 

On  tbe  25tb  of  June,  the  armies  on  each  bank  of  the  Niemen  beheld  vi 
exlnutrdinary  preparation  for  some  grand  scenic  display.  In  the  middle  of 
the  riTOr,  near  the  town  of  Tilsit,  was  moored  a  large  raft,  upon  whidi  was 
raised  a  pavilion  of  the  richest  stofis  that  conld  be  fimished  in  a  district  so 
remote  from  Itunrious  capitals.  From  one  bonk  of  the  Niemen  IfapolMKi 
took  boat,  accompanied  by  four  of  his  great  officers.  From  the  other  bonk 
Alexander  took  boat,  accoropanied  by  five  of  his  suite,  princes  or  gencnds. 
The  two  potentates  met  on  the  raft  at  the  same  moment,  and  they  embraced 
each  other,  amidst  the  shouts  of  the  soldieiy.  They  then  entered  the  panlicm 
unaccompanied,  and  there  held  a  long  conversation  on  matters  of  high  import. 
Bistorisns  take  upon  themselves  to  relate  what  passed  at  this  secret  em- 
ference  and  in  other  private  conversationB.  U.  Thiers  is  careful  to  show  that 
Napoleon  seduced  Alexander  by  his  caressing  words — flattering  the  monarch 
and  flattering  the  man — and  he  gives  us  many  of  the  fine  speeches  in  which 
the  pliant  Tartar  was  won  to  swear  an  eternal  friendship,  founded  chiefly  opoa 
a  mutual  hatoed  of  England.  %  Some  Bussian  writers  excuse  the  violent  pro- 
fesaions  of  esteem  for  Napoleon  on  tbe  part  of  Alexander,  by  attributing  them 
to  his  profound  dissimulation.  One  thing  is  clear — that  Napoleon  obtained 
all  that  he  wanted  in  the  Treaty  of  Tilrit,  and  especially  in  its  secret  articles. 
The  articles  that  were  patent  took  away  whole  provinces  &om  Prussia,  and 
gave  her  back  some  territory  which  Napoleon  would  also  have  taken,  hnt 
which  was  restored  at  the  intercession  of  Alexander.     Out  of  the  spoils  of 


Prussia  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe  was  formed  the  kingdom  of  'Westphalia, 
of  which  Jerome  Bonaparte  was  to  be  king.     Tbe   Prussian   provinces  of 
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Poland  were  to  be  erected  into  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  and  bestowed 
upon  the  king  of  Saxony,  with  the  exception  of  one  province,  which  Bussia 
coveted.  King  Louis  and  king  Joseph  were  to  be  recognized  by  Bussia,  as 
well  as  all  Napoleon's  creations  of  new  subject  states,  and  his  willing  instru- 
ment, the  Confederation  of  the  Bhine.  But  in  addition  to  the  secret  articles 
of  this  Treaty,  there  was  a  Treaty  of  Alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  between 
France  and  Bussia,  of  which  the  conditions  were  to  be  inviolably  secret.  M. 
Thiers  says,  that  under  the  title  of  "  Secret  Articles  of  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit," 
many  conditions  absolutely  false  have  been  published.  ''The  English, 
especially,  to  justify  their  ulterior  conduct  towards  Denmark,  have  brought 
to  light  many  pretended  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  which  were  communi- 
cated to  the  cabinet  of  London  by  diplomatic  spies.  But,'*  continues  M. 
Thiers, ''  through  authentic  and  official  documents  which  were  open  to  my 
investigation,  I  am  able  for  the  first  time  to  give  the  veritable  stipulations 
of  Tilsit,  public  as  well  as  secret."  •  We  will  recapitulate  the  articles  of 
"  le  traits  occulted*  thus  brought  to  light  by  the  French  historian.  It  con- 
tained an  engagement,  on  the  part  of  Bussia  and  of  France,  to  make  common 
cause  under  all  circumstances ;  to  unite  their  forces  by  land  and  by  sea  in 
every  war  which  they  should  have  to  maintain ;  to  take  arms  against  England, 
if  she  did  not  subscribe  to  the  mediation  of  Bussia  to  establish  peace  between 
herself  and  France ;  to  make  war  against  the  Porte,  if  she  did  not  subscribe 
to  the  mediation  of  France  to  establish  peace  between  herself  and  Bussia,  and 
in  case  this  mediation  was  refused,  to  rescue  the  European  provinces  from 
the  vexatious  authority  of  the  Porte,  except  Constantinople  and  Boumelia. 
Moreover,  the  two  powers  agreed  to  summon,  in  common,  Sweden,  Denmark, 
Portugal,  and  Austria,  to  concur  in  the  projects  of  France  and  of  Bussia : 
that  is,  to  shut  their  ports  against  England,  and  to  declare  war  against  her. 
This  is  the  text  of  the  treaty  to  be  kept  inviolably  secret,  as  given  by  the 
historian  of  the  Empire.  It  is  added,  by  some  writers,  that  Napoleon  imparted 
to  Alexander  his  schemes  of  placing  members  of  his  family  on  the  thrones  of 
Portugal  and  Spain,  and  that  a  treaty  to  this  effect  was  concluded.f 

*'  While  this  was  passing  in  the  North,*'  writes  lord  Malmesbury,  ''a  plan 
was  forming  here  of  surprising  the  Danish  fleet.  Ministers  had  received  the 
most  undoubted  information  (and,  strange  to  say,  the  Jirtt  information  came 
through  the  prince  of  Wales  to  the  duke  of  Portland  in  an  audience  he  had 
at  Carlton  House  in  May)  that,  by  the  assistance  of  this  fleet,  Bonaparte 
intended  to  invade  the  north-east  coast  of  England ;  and  this  came  from 
Portugal,  whose  fleet  Bonaparte  also  wanted.  The  Begent  of  Portugal 
rejected  the  proposal,  and  communicated  it  to  us.  The  Danes  accepted  it, 
were  silent  at  the  time,  and  afterwards  denied  it."  X  ^^^  Foreign  Secretary 
immediately  made  preparations  for  anticipating  the  hostile  submission  of 
Denmark  to  the  commands  of  Napoleon.  These  preparations  went  on, 
without  apparent  haste,  till  after  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  was  concluded,  when 
Mr.  Canning  obtained  a  knowledge  of  the  Secret  Articles.  How  he  obtained 
that  knowledge  he  never  would  disclose.    The  ''  Memoirs  of  Fouch^'* — ^now 
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t  AliaoQ,  *'Hiitoi7  of  Bnrope^'*  toL  vii.  p.  308. 

*  "I)iarie«,"Tol.  iv.  p.  399. 
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generally  believed  to  be  the  genuine  revelations  of  a  notable  intriguers- 
contain  tbe  following  passage :  "  About  tbis  time  it  was  that  we  learned  the 
success  of  the  attack  upon  Copenhagen  bj  the  English  ;  which  was  the  first 
derangement  of  the  secret  stipulations  of  Tilsit,  bj  virtue  of  which  the 
Danish  fleet  was  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  France.  Since  the  death  of 
Paul  I.,  I  never  saw  Napoleon  give  himself  up  to  such  violent  transports  of 
passion.  That  which  astonished  him  most  in  that  vigorous  coup-de-main  was 
the  promptitude  with  which  the  English  ministry  took  their  resolution."* 
Bonaparte  suspected  Talleyrand,  says  Fouch^.  According  to  another  autho- 
rity, some  humbler  person  was  the  medium  of  communication  to  the  British 
government.  Mr.  Stapleton,  private  secretary  to  Mr.  Canning,  says,  that 
an  individual  was  concealed  behind  a  curtain  of  the  tent  on  the  raft,  and 
heard  Napoleon  propose  to  Alexander,  and  Alexander  consent  to  the  pro- 
position, that  the  French  should  take  possession  of  the  fleet  of  DenmarLf 
That  Talleyrand  should  have  betrayed  the  counsels  of  his  master,  at  the 
height  of  Ids  power,  is  just  as  improbable  as  that  any  "  rash,  intruding  fool" 
should  have  been  the  rat  behind  the  arras,  whilst  Bessi^res  and  Duioe, 
Benningsen  and  Ouwarrow,  were  watching  on  either  side  of  the  payiUon  on 
the  Nieroen.  Without  the  knowledge  of  any  special  provision  that  the 
Danish  fleet  was  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  France,  the  general  agreement 
of  the  treaty  that  Denmark  and  other  powers  should  be  compelled  to  join 
Bussia  and  France,  in  a  war  against  England,  was  sufficient  to  render  a 
measure  of  hostility  towards  Denmark  justifiable  upon  the  great  principle  (i 
self-defence.  "  No  expedition  was  ever  better  planned,  or  better  executed, 
and  none  ever  occasioned  more  clamour."  % 

On  the  12th  of  August,  Mr.  Jackson,  an  envoy  from  England,  arriyed  in 
Copenhagen,  to  demand  the  delivery  of  the  Danish  fleet  to  lord.  Gbmbier, 
the  British  admiral,  who  was  in  the  Sound  with  twenty-seven  sail  of  the  line, 
and  many  smaller  vessels,  in  company  with  a  fleet  of  transports,  conveying 
twenty-seven  thousand  land-troops.  The  demand  of  Mr.  Jackson  was 
accompanied  with  an  assurance  that  the  fleet  should  be  taken  care  of  in 
British  ports,  and  restored  upon  the  conclusion  of  peace  with  Prance  and 
Bussia.  The  Crown  Prince  of  Denmark  indignantly  refused ;  and  prepared 
for  defence.  The  British  land  forces  were  commanded  by  lord  Cathcart,  the 
command  of  the  reserve  being  entrusted  to  sir  Arthur  Welleslej.  He  had 
been  called  from  his  civil  duty  as  Secretary  for  Ireland,  to  take  thia  military 
duty.  The  troops  were  landed  on  Zealand  on  the  16th.  Thej  were  not 
opposed ;  and  they  closely  invested  Copenhagen  on  the  land  side,  erecting 
powerful  batteries.  Numerous  bomb-vessels  were  ready  also  to  pour  thdr 
fire  from  the  sea  upon  the  devoted  city.  Congreve-rockets  were  there  to  be 
tried  for  the  first  time.  Sir  Artiiur  Wellesley,  with  his  customary  modera- 
tion, would  have  preferred  **  an  establishment  upon  Amag,  as  a  more  certain 

mode  of  forcing  a  capitulation  than  a  bombardment. I  think  it 

behoves  us  to  do  as  little  mischief  to  the  town  as  possible,  and  to  adopt  any 
mode  of  reducing  it,  rather  than  bombardment."  §  The  bombardment  did  take 

*  Qaoted  in  Mr.  Robert  BeU's  "Life  of  Canning,'*  p.  237. 

t  Sti^eton,  *<Geoq^  Cuming  and  bis  Timeiu**  pu  125  (1859). 

X  Malmoibaij,  •<  Diarie^**  vd.  ir.  p.  899. 

§  "Sopplem^itary  DeqNrtebeB,**  vol.  tL  p.  9— Lettar  to  Lord  Hawketboiy,  Aogiial  88, 
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place ;  in  spite  of  one  more  effort  for  ayerting  it,  by  a  proclamation  on  the  part 
of  the  Britiish  commanders  that  they  would  withdraw  their  forces,  if  the  fleet 
were  surrendered  as  a  deposit  to  be  restored  at  the  close  of  the  war.  The 
Crown  Prince  replied  by  a  proclamation  which  was  a  declaration  of  war,  and 
by  ordering  the  seizure  of  aU  British  ships  and  property.  The  bombardment 
was  commenced  with  fatal  vigour,  and  continued  for  four  days.  The  con- 
flagration of  the  city,  and  the  sufferings  of  the  inhabitants,  were  amongst 
those  occurrences  of  the  war  which  are  most  painful  to  look  back  upon. 
The  Danish  navy  and  arsenal  were  surrendered  on  the  8th  of  September. 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  was  appointed  to  conduct  the  negotiation.  He  writes 
on  the  day  on  which  he  concluded  the  settlement  with  the  Danish  commis- 
sioners, "  I  have  only  to  observe  upon  the  instrument,  that  it  contains  the 
absolute  and  unconditional  cession  of  the  fleet  and  naval  stores,  and  gives  us 
the  possession  of  those  military  points  which  are  necessary  in  order  to  enable 
us  to  equip  and  carry  away  the  vessels.  This  was  all  that  we  wanted ;  and 
in  everything  else  I  did  all  in  my  power  to  conciliate  the  Danes."  *  His  wise 
conclusion  was  not  aooeptable  to  violent  politicians,  who  wanted  some  further 
evidences  of  our  power.  Enough  had  been  done  for  our  own  safety ;  too 
much  had  been  done  to  satisfy  the  honest,  but  not  very  politic,  indignation  of 
those  who  &lt  like  Prands  Homer.  He  had  ^  end^vonred  for  awhile  to 
view  it  as  one  of  the  extreme  cases  of  that  necessity  which  has  no  law  ;** 
but  he  turned  aside  from  **  the  intricacies  of  state  expediency  to  the  daylight  of 
common  justice  and  old  rules."  f  ^he  state  expediency  is  now  held  to  have 
been  justly  paramount. 

*  "Supplementary  Despatches,**  toL  tL  p.  21 — ^Letter  to  Lord  Hawkeebury,  Sept.  8* 
t  "Merooin%"voLi.  p.  411. 
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.  1  the  Biuili— Ghuln  IV.  of  gptuo  abdiokta*— Ha,  uid  Fodiuud  hi*  «^ 
eatnpp«d  hy  N^»lean»t  Bijonne — InnnwIiDn  at  Uldrid — Tlu  Spuiiih  Joulai  lA  tlu 
■id  of  Kngluid — Srmp&Uij  of  the  Bngluh  people— Sir  Arthur  Wellcalej  Mat  with  tc<Hq> 
lo  Portug&l— Sueceoei  of  the  Bpesiijrdi— Z>n(Dn— Tiatorr  of  Welied^r  a*  Timiero— 
Convention  of  (Suttk — Bii  Jehn  Ifocm  "•—'■^  into  Spwn — MapoleoD  Ukm  tha  t™"""^ 
of  his  umy  i&  Bpaio— Hooie'i  ntie^ — Battle  of  Onranna— Iliatli  of  Sz  Joka  Mcgn — 
Sufleringi  of  hia  aim; — Natumal  gtoom— Charpa  a(uiut  the  dtJu  of  ToA— FMlia- 
meulary  isqnirj — The  Duke  rengni — Lord  Coohrane'e  entaipriae  in  iix  Boadl — Aartria 
ileeluta  war  againit  Fnnoe — Six  Arthni  Welladcr  takei  the  eanmaiid  at  liaboo — 
Faeiage  of  the  Counk     Intelligence  of  importaiit  erenta. 

TnK  Hoyal  Speech,  delivered  by  CommiBiionen,  on  the  opening  of  the 
SeesioQ  of  Parliament  on  the  21at  of  Jaau&rj,  1808,  vu  of  greater  lengtit, 
and  boie  npoQ  more  important  points  of  Foreign  AAtirs,  than  saj  similar 
document  during  the  moit  Btirring  years  since  1798.  The  view  of  our  poai- 
tion  vith  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  world  was  not  cheering.  Britain  aeemed 
to  have  reached  that  extremity  of  isolation  which  the  Soman  poet  doocsribed, 
and  which  the  French  emperor  desired  to  establiah  sa  a  political  &ct.  Tbe 
treaty  of  Tilait,  said  the  Speech,  confirmed  the  influence  and  control  of  France 
over  the  powers  of  the  continent ;  and  it  was  the  intention  of  the  enemy  to 
combine  those  powers  in  one  fjeneral  confederacy  against  this  kingdom.    For 
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this  purpose,  the  whole  of  the  naval  force  of  Europe  was  to  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  yarious  points  of  the  British  dominions,  and  specifically  the  fleets 
of  Portugal  and  Denmark.  It  was  an  indispensable  duty  to  place  these  fleets 
out  of  the  reach  of  such  a  confederacy.  Painful  but  necessary  measures  of 
force  were  successful  with  regard  to  Denmark.  The  fleet  of  Portugal  had 
been  secured  from  the  grasp  of  France,  and  was  then  employed  in  conveying 
to  its  American  dominions  the  hopes  and  fortunes  of  the  Portuguese 
monarchy.  The  determination  of  France  to  excite  hostilities  between  Great 
Britain  and  Eussia,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  bad  been  too  successful.  These 
powers  had  withdrawn  their  ministers  from  London.  The  machinations  of 
the  enemy  had  prevented  the  war  with  Turkey  being  brought  to  a  conclusion. 
The  king  of  Sweden  alone  had  resisted  every  attempt  to  induce  him  to  aban- 
don our  alliance.  The  government  of  the  United  States  had  refused  to 
ratify  a  treaty  of  amity  aud  commerce  agreed  upon  in  1806,  and  was  making 
pretensions  inconsistent  with  our  maritime  rights.  In  consequence  of  the 
decree  by  which  France  declared  the  whole  of  the  British  dominions  in  a 
state  of  blockade,  subjecting  the  manufactures  and  produce  of  the  kingdom 
to  seizure  and  confiscation,  his  majesty  resorted  to  a  measure  of  mitigated 
retaliation ;  but  that  being  ineffectual,  other  measures  of  greater  rigour  had 
been  adopted  by  Orders  in  Council.  This  was,  indeed,  a  catalogue  of  ills. 
In  spite  however,  said  the  Speech,  of  the  difficulties  endeavoured  to  be 
imposed  by  the  enemy  upon  the  commerce  of  this  country,  its  resources  had 
during  the  last  year  been  so  abundant  as  to  produce  a  great  increase  of 
revenue. 

Gloomy  as  was  the  prospect  arising  out  of  this  frank  explanation — 
England  without  one  ally  but  the  young  king  of  Sweden,  whom  some  deemed 
chivalrous  and  others  deemed  mad — France,  whose  territory  was  extended  far 
beyond  the  wildest  ambition  of  her  old  race  of  kings,  under  an  emperor  who 
was  the  real  suzerain  of  Naples,  of  Italy,  of  Switzerland,  of  Holland,  of  Ger- 
many— America  subject  to  the  will  of  a  President  who  had  ever  been  a  hater 
of  England,  and  was  now  anxious  for  open  war, — gloomy  as  was  this  prospect, 
was  there  any  ray  of  hope  to  illumine  the  darkness  ?  The  historian  of  the 
French  empire  points  to  this  single  ray  in  a  brief  sentence.  To  the  universal 
dominion  of  Napoleon  there  was  only  one  thing  to  be  desired — nothing  more, 
than  ''  the  submission  of  peoples  to  this  gigantic  edifice.*'  *  During  fifteen 
years  of  war,  England,  in  her  system  of  subsidies  and  coalitions,  had  seen  only 
Slings  as  allies.  The  time  was  coming  when  she  was  to  look  upon  Nations 
for  her  friends.  During  that  year  of  1808  she  found  out  the  chink  in  her 
enemy's  armour,  and  she  soon  proved  that  he  was  not  invulnerable. 

The  hatred  of  the  people  of  many  countries  to  the  domination  of  Napoleon 
received  an  immense  impulse  from  the  tyrannical  enforcement  of  the  Decrees 
which  constituted  what  is  called  his  Continental  System.  The  eulogists  of 
Napoleon's  glory,  and  the  believers  in  the  vocation  of  France  to  rule  the 
world,  are  compelled  to  admit  that  the  decay  of  his  power  may  be  dated  from 
the  attempt  to  destroy  England  by  shutting  out  her  commerce  from  every 
port  of  Europe.  ^  If  this  interdict  had  been  maintained  some  years,  England 
would  probably  have  been  obliged  to  yield,"  says  M.  Thiers.    **  Unhappily, 

*  Thien,  *<Le  Coiuiilat  et  rBmpire,*'  tome  xvii.  p.  869. 
VOL.  vn.— ^18. 
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the  continental  blockade  was  to  add  to  the  exaaperation  of  peoples  oUiged  to 
bend  to  the  ezigendea  of  our  policy.*'  *    It  was  not  enough  to  ezaapeRite 
many  populations  by  handing  over  ancient  States  to  new  masters ;  by  creating 
kings  out  of  the  many  sons  of  the  lawyer  of  Ajaceio ;   by  endeavoaring  to 
amalgamate  communities  wholly  different  in  their  laws,  their  cnstomsiy  and 
their  creeds ;  to  play  with  the  masses  as  if  they  were  the  pawns  of  the  diess- 
board.    He  mnst  cut  off  the  sources  of  their  industrial  wealth ;   he  musi 
forbid  to  mankind,  whether  enemy,  or  subject,  or  allied,  or  neutral,  that  inter- 
change of  produce  and  manufactures  which  were  necessary  to  the  procfperity, 
and  even  to  the  existence,  of  producer  and  consumer.    The  defence  of  the 
continental  blockade  was,  that  it  was  the  retaliation  of  a  measure  of  the 
British  gOTomment  in  May,  1S06,  when  all  the  ports  between  Brest  and  the 
Elbe  were  declared  in  a  state  of  blockade.    Napoleon,  in  the  preamble  to  the 
Berlin  decree,  proclaimed  that  the  places  declared  by  England  in  1806  to  be 
in  a  state  of  blockade  were  ports  before  which  she  had  not  a  single  vessel  of 
war.    This  was  wholly  untrue.    It  was  not  a  paper  blockade — **  hlocu$  nr  le 
papier^  imaginipar  VAngleterre*^  f     So  far  from  being  a  paper  blockade^ 
there  was  a  sufficient  force  to  maintain  it — a  principle  recognized  by  all 
publicists  as  constituting  the  yalidity  of  an  interference  with  the  right  of 
neutrals  to  trade  with  a  hostile  counisT'.    On  the  contrary,  the  Beriin  decree 
declared  the  British  islands  in  a  state  of  blockade,  when  Prance  had  no  riiips 
on  the  sea  to  make  the  blockade  real  instead  of  nominal.    But  this  decree 
went  much  further.    It  not  only  prohibited  all  commerce  and  correspondence 
with  the  British  islands,  but  it  declared  every  English  subject  to  be  a  prisoner 
of  war  who  was  found  in  a  country  occupied  by  the  troops  of  France  or  of 
her  allies.    It  declared  all  property  belonging  to  an  English  subject  to  be 
lawful  prize.    It  prohibited  all  trade  in  British  manufactured  goods.    It 
declared  all  merchandize  coming  from  Great  Britain  or  her  colonies  to  be 
lawful  prize.    It  shut  out  every  vessel  that  had  touched  at  any  port  of  Britain 
or  her  colonies.      By  the  Milan  decree  of  December,  1807,  the  British 
dominions  in  all  parts  of  the  toorld  were  declared  to  be  in  a  state  of  blockade ; 
and  all  countries  were  prohibited  from  trading  with  each  other,in  any  articles 
produced  or  manufactured  in  the  countries  thus  placed  under  interdict. 
This  latter  decree  was  alleged  to  be  in  retaliation  of  the  British  Orders  in 
Council  of  November,  1807.    Of  the  impolicy  of  these  Orders  of  the  British 
government  we  shall  have  to  speak  in  another  chapter.    We  have  at  present 
to  confine  ourselves  to  that  first  decree  of  Napoleon,  whose  attempted  enforce* 
ment  upon  Portugal  in  August,  1807,  was  the  alleged  cause  of  the  French 
invasion  of  that  kingdom.    It  thus  led  to  the  great  series  of  events  which 
terminated  in  the  deliverance  of  Europe  from  the  crushing  despotism  of  the 
man  who  was  at  the  height  of  his  power,  when  he  made  the  extravagant 
attempt  by  rash  decrees  to  fetter  the  freedom  of  human  action,  in  the  indis- 
pensable supply  of  human  wants — by  decrees  which,  carrying  with  them  a 
natural  impossibility  of  execution,  rendered  the  tyrannical  machinery  by 
which  they  were  vainly  attempted  to  be  enforced,  not  only  odious  but 
despicable,  and  produced  a  conviction  that  the  **  gigantic  edifice  "  was  built 
upon  the  sands.     Bourrienne,  who  in  1807  was  the  ekargS  d'affairet  ot 

•  «  Le  Conralat  et  FEmpiie,*'  tome  zril.  p.  868.  t  IM.,  tome  viL  p.  223. 
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Fnmce  at  Hambarg,  aays  tbftt  the  emperor  Imving  ordered  him  to  provide 
an  immenBe  supply  of  clothing  for  the  armisB  in  Prussia,  he  authorized  a 
house  at  Hamburg,  ia  apite  of  the  Berlin  decree,  to  bring  cloth  and  leather 
from  Eugland.  Had  the  decrees,  he  states,  relative  to  English  merchandize 
been  observed,  the  French  troops  would  have  perished  with  cold.  Licences, 
he  tells  us,  for  the  disposal  of  Euglish  goods  tvere  procured  at  a  high  price 
bj  those  who  were  rich  enough  to  pay  for  them.  Smuggling  on  a  small 
Bcale  was  punbhed  with  death,  whilst  the  government  carried  it  on  exten- 
sively. Under  Davoust's  rule  at  Hamburg  a  poor  man  had  nearly  beea^ot 
for  having  introduced  a  loaf  of  sugar  for  the  use  of  his  family,  whilst  Napoleon 
was  perhaps  signing  a  licence  for  t  be  introduction  of  a  million  of  sugar  loaves. 
Bourrienne  sums  up  many  such  instances,  by  saying,  "  It  is  neceasary  to 
witness,  as  I  have,  the  numberless  vexations  and  miseries  occasioned  by  the 
unfortunate  Continental  System,  to  understand  the  mischief  its  author 
did  in  Europe,  and  how  much  that  mischief  contributed  to  Napoleon's 
fall."  • 

Whenever  the  emperor  of  the  French  was  reposing  after  the  fatigues  of 
battle  fields,  the  world  might  be  assured  that  new  schemes  of  aggrandizement 
were  shaping  themselves  in  his  mind  into  some  decided  course  of  action.  He 
was  passing  the  summer  of  1S07  in  the  pleasant  shades  of  Fontainebleau, 
revolving  various  devices  for  making  himself  master  of  Spun.  The  fate  of 
Portugal  was  presumed  to  he  determined  hy  a  secret  treaty — the  treaty  of 
Fontainebleau — between  Napoleon  and  Charles  IV.  of  Spain,  by  which  a  par- 
tition was  made  of  that  kingdom,  and  by  which  Godoy,  the  favourite  of  the 
Spanish  court,  should  be  endowed  with  a  portion  of  the  spoil,  and  be  prince 
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of  Algarves.    But  Napoleon  had  far  higher  objects  in  lending  hie  ear  to  tha 
petty  intrigues  and  disgraceful  quarrels  of  the  king  of  Spain  and  his  son 

*  8m  "Uamoinof  Nkp^goD,"— tmidatiDnpiib!l>L»diDlS3l}— Tol.iU.  dwp.  (i*. 
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f  erdinand — ^in  propitiating  Gtodoj,  and  pretending  to  make  ikmily  allianoes 
with  the  Spaniflh  Bourbons.  He  intended  to  eject  the  Home  of  Bourbon 
from  their  throne;  but  this  project  required  to  be  worked  by  temtaine 
approaches.  Fraud  was  to  go  before  violence.  The  dethronemeint  of  the 
House  of  Braganza  was  an  easier  process.  It  should  precede  the  more 
difficult  operation  of  entrapping  the  king  of  Spain  and  his  son,  and  holding; 
them  in  durance,  before  he  could  write  to  his  brother  Joseph,  **  I  destine  thia 
crown  for  jou."  *  The  ejection  of  the  prince-regent  of  Portugal  waa  to  bo 
accomplished  by  a  simple  exercise  of  military  force. 

On  the  12th  of  August,  1807,  the  French  ambassador  at  Lisbon  presented 
a  note  to  the  Portuguese  government,  requiring,  by  the  Ist  of  September, 
the  prince-regent  of  Portugal  to  emancipate  himself  from  English  inflmm^ 
by  decUunng  war,  confiscating  all  EngUsh  merchandise,  closing  his  port» 
against  English  vessels,  and  uniting  his  squadrons  to  the  navies  of  tiie 
Continental  Powers.  Unless  he  did  so,  the  ambassador  would  demand  his 
passports.  Lord  Strangford,  our  ambassador  at  Lisbon,  knew  the  force  tiiat 
was  put  upon  the  Portuguese  government,  and  did  not  resent  the  declaration 
of  war  that  the  prince-regent  was  compelled  to  make.  The  prince,  however,. 
refused  to  confiscate  English  property.  Useless  as  he  knew  his  remonstrances 
would  be,  they  gave  him  a  breathing  time ;  and  he  advised  the  English  mer- 
chants to  sell  their  goods  and  depart  the  kingdom.  On  the  19th  of  October  the 
French  general  Junot  crossed  the  Bidassoa,  with  orders  to  march  across  Spaiu, 
and  make  himself  master  of  Lisbon  and  of  the  fieet  by  the  80th  of  November. 
*^  On  no  account  halt  in  your  march  even  for  a  day,*'  wrote  Napoleon  on  the 
2nd  of  November.  The  urgency  of  his  orders  made  Junot  disregard  every 
obstacle  presented  by  the  violence  of  the  rains,  the  badness  of  the  mountain 
roads,  and  the  difficulty  of  procuring  subsistence.  After  crossing  the  Portu- 
guese frontier,  and  before  reaching  Abrantes,  this  army  was  almost  whoUy 
disorganized.  Its  wretched  condition  was  not  known  in  Lisbon — ^a  city  of 
three  hundred  thousand  inhabitants — or  resistance  would  probably  have  been 
made  before  the  court  yielded  to  the  fear  of  some  impen^ng  calamity*  The 
apathy  of  the  government  and  the  people  has  been  stated  as  the  result  of 
the  conviction  that  the  army  of  Junot  was  only  an  advanced  guard  of  the 
legions  that  were  collected  at  Bayonne ;  and  that  another  course  than  that 
of  open  resistance  was  necessarily  determined  upon.  As  the  French  advanced, 
the  Portuguese  government  sequestrated,  or  made  a  show  of  sequestrating,  the 
property  of  the  few  merchants  that  remained  in  Lisbon.  Lord  Strangford 
then  withdrew  on  board  the  English  fleet  in  the  Tagus.  It  is  generaUy  steted 
by  historians,  French,  Portuguese,  and  English,  that  our  ambassador,  having 
received  a  copy  of  the  '  Moniteur'  of  the  13th  of  November,  which  contained 
these  words,  "  The  House  of  Braganza  has  ceased  to  reign,*'  transmitted  the 
newspaper  to  the  prince-regent,  who  immediately  decided  on  flight  to  tho 
BrazUs.  M.  Thiers  maintains  that  no  such  words  appear  in  any  *  Moniteur' 
of  that  date,  or  near  it.  But  he  states  that  in  the  *  Moniteur'  of  the  13th  of 
November  is  an  article,  evidently  dictated  by  Napoleon,  on  the  four  English 
expeditions  in  1807 — those  of  Copenhagen,  Alexandria,  Constantinople,  and 
Buenos  Ayres — which  article  contains  this  passage :  *'  After  these  four  ezpe» 
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ditioDS,  which  so  well  determine  the  moral  and  military  decline  of  England, 
let  us  speak  of  the  situation  in  which  they  leave  Portugal  at  this  day.  The 
prince-regent  of  Portugal  loses  his  throne.  He  loses  it,  influenced  by  the 
intrigues  of  England.  He  loses  it,  because  he  has  not  been  willing  to  seize 
the  English  merchandize  at  Lisbon.  What  does  England  do,  this  ally  ? 
She  regards  with  indifference  what  is  passing  in  Portugal  ....  The  fall 
of  the  House  of  Braganza  will  remain  a  new  proof  that  the  destruction  of 
whatever  power  attaches  itself  to  England  is  inevitable."  *  There  is  little 
to  choose  between  the  meaning  of  the  pithy  sentence  and  of  the  lengthened 
argument.  The  prince-regent  now  took  his  resolution.  The  British  ambas- 
sador returned  on  shore  to  aid  him  in  carrying  out  his  purpose.  The  sailors 
of  our  fleet  made  the  most  strenuous  exertions  to  fit  out  the  Portuguese  fleet 
of  eight  sail  of  the  line,  three  frigates,  and  twenty-three  other  vessels.  On 
the  29th  of  November,  the  archives  of  Portugal,  the  treasure,  the  plate  and 
other  valuable  effects,  having  been  got  on  board,  a  train  of  carriages  moved  to 
the  quay  of  Belem,  conveying  the  prince-regent,  his  mother  the  queen  who 
had  been  many  years  insane,  and  the  two  princesses  of  the  family.  A  crowd 
of  attendants  and  other  court  fugitives  accompanied  them.  Altogether, 
fifteen  thousand  persons  left  Lisbon  on  the  29th  of  November.  They  were 
going  to  the  great  dependency  which  Portugal  had  held  uninterrupted  by  any 
hostility  for  a  hundred  and  two  years — a  land  of  vast  natural  riches,  but  one 
which  the  parent  state  governed  upon  the  narrowest  principles  of  monopoly. 
Prom  the  time  when  the  seat  of  government  was  transferred  from  Lisbon  to 
Brazil,  the  colony  prospered  in  a  new  life.  In  1815  it  became  a  constituent 
part  of  the  Portuguese  empire.  As  the  British  fleet  saluted  the  Portuguese 
squadron  as  it  passed  down  the  Tagus,  the  sun  became  eclipsed;  and  a 
superstitious  dread  came  over  the  population.  The  French,  as  the  last  of  the 
royal  fleet  cleared  the  bar,  came  within  sight  of  the  Tagus — a  ragged  aud 
starving  remnant  of  a  great  army.  The  prey  that  they  were  to  seize  was 
gone.  They  were  enough  for  the  occupation  of  the  city — enough  to  levy 
contributions  on  the  country — enough  to  induce  the  belief  that  Portugal 
would  never  be  separated  from  its  French  masters.  The  delivery  of  Portugal 
from  the  thraldom  of  Napoleon  was  to  turn  upon  the  speedy  manifestation 
of  popular  resistance  to  his  fraud  and  oppression  in  Spain. 

Ferdinand,  prince  of  Asturias,  the  heir  of  the  Spanish  crown,  was  just 
•entering  upon  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  when  he  addressed  a  letter  to 
Napoleon  which  produced  very  memorable  consequences.  His  wife  had  died 
in  1806 — a  woman  of  firm  mind,  who  had  endeavoured  to  rescue  her  imbecile 
husband  from  the  wretched  state  of  pupilage  in  which  he  had  been  kept  by 
his  infamous  mother  and  her  paramour  Godoy.  Ferdinand  solicited  the  pro- 
tection of  Napoleon;  described  the  humiliation  to  which  his  father  and 
himself  were  reduced  by  the  favourite ;  and  expressed  his  wish  to  be  united 
to  a  princess  of  Napoleon's  family.  Godoy  ^scovered  what  was  passing, 
and  having  persuaded  Charle^  lY.  that  Ferdinand  was  conspiring  against 
his  life,  the  prince  was  arrested.  With  the  weakness  of  his  character,  he  was 
terrified  into  the  acknowledgment  of  a  conspiracy  to  dethrone  his  father — a 
confession  for  which  it  is  believed  there  was  no  foundation,  except  in  the 
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secret  correspondence  with  Napoleon.  Meanwhile,  Portugal  was  in  the  occupa* 
tion  of  Junot.  French  soldiers  were  constantly  crossing  the  Bidassoa,  and 
planting  themselves  in  frontier  fortresses.  The  Court  became  alarmed ;  and 
Godoj  persuaded  the  king  to  follow  the  example  of  the  prince-regent  of  Por- 
tugal, and  seek  in  the  rich  possessions  of  Spain  in  the  New  World  that 
securitj  which  the  revolutions  of  the  Old  World  denied  to  crowned  heads. 
Ferdinand  was  hesitating  what  to  do ;  when  the  people  of  Madrid,  who  had 
always  felt  a  compassionate  affection  for  the  prince  of  Asturias,  resolved  that 
he  should  not  be  removed  by  force ;  and  the  guards  at  Aranjuez  revolted, 
and  would  have  taken  the  favourite's  life  had  not  the  prince  interfered  to  save 
him.  This  was  on  the  17th  of  March.  On  the  19th,  Charles  lY.  abdicated 
in  favour  of  his  son,  who  took  the  title  of  king  of  Spain  and  the  Indies^ 
The  king,  in  the  decree  which  transferred  the  crown,  asserted  that  his  abdica- 
tion was  his  spontaneous  act.  In  a  letter  to  Napoleon  he  said  that  he  bad  been 
forced  to  abdicate,  and  had  no  hope  but  in  the  support  of  his  magnanimous  ally. 
The  exiled  emperor  said  to  O'Meara,  "  When  I  saw  those  imb^cilles  quarrelling 
and  trying  to  dethrone  each  other,  I  thought  that  I  might  as  well  take 
advantage  of  it,  and  dispossess  an  iuimical  family."  *  No  Englishman  would 
have  thought  it  a  calamity  that  this  miserable  race  should  have  been  set  aside 
by  the  will  of  a  misgoverned  people.  But  that  the  father  and  the  son  should 
have  been  lured  out  of  Spain  by  devices  such  as  kidnappers  could  not  have 
excelled,  and  then  compelled  to  deliver  up  the  proud  Spanish  people  to  the 
rule  of  an  insolent  foreigner,  filled  up  the  measure  of  the  English  wrath 
against  the  inordinate  rapacity  of  the  man  who  did  not  conquer  this  land  of 
historic  renown  ;  but  whom  they  regarded  as  "  a  cutpurse," 

**  That  from  a  shelf  the  precious  diadem  stole, 
And  put  it  in  his  pocket." 

On  the  21st  of  April,  Ferdinand  was  in  the  hands  of  the  betrayer  at 
Bayonne.  On  the  30th  the  old  king  and  queen  were  in  the  same  clutches. 
Godoy  had  been  previously  seized  by  Murat,  aud  sent  under  guard  to  Napo- 
leon, who  had  reached  Bayonne  on  the  14th  of  April.  On  the  2ud  of  May 
there  was  an  insurrection  at  Madrid,  upon  the  people  learning  that  Ferdinand 
was  entrapped  into  the  power  of  the  French  emperor.  On  the  6th  of  May 
Napoleon  wrote  to  his  brother  Joseph,  "  King  Charles  has  yielded  up  to  me 
his  right  to  the  throne,  and  he  is  about  to  retire  to  Compi^gne  with  the 
queen  and  some  of  his  children.  A  few  days  before  this  treaty  was  signed, 
the  prince  of  Asturias  abdicated ;  I  restored  the  crown  to  king  Charles.  .  .  . 
There  was  a  great  insurrection  at  Madrid  on  the  2nd  of  May ;  between 
thirty  and  forty  thousand  persons  were  collected  in  the  streets  and  houses^ 
and  tired  from  the  windows.  Two  battalions  of  f usileers  of  my  guard,  and  four 
or  five  hundred  horse,  soon  brought  them  to  their  senses.  More  than  two 
thousand  of  the  populace  were  killed.*' f  Five  days  after,  he  again  writes  to 
Joseph, — "  The  nation,  through  the  Supreme  Council  of  Castile,  asks  me  for 
a  king,  I  destine  this  crown  for  vou.*'  What  the  nation  was  really  asking 
for  was, — help  from  England.  The  insurrection  at  Madrid  was  quickly 
followed  by  popular  agitations  throughout  the  country.     Provincial  juntas 
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were  establislied  in  many  districts.  The  supreme  junta  of  Seville  proclaimed 
Ferdinand  YII.,  and  declared  war  against  France.  The  new  king  came  to 
Bayonne,  and  proposed  a  Constitution  to  a  junta  there  assembled  of 
submissive  nobles.    The  people  flew  to  arms. 

The  British  nation  was  not  slow  to  manifest  its  deep  sympathy  with  the 
Spanish  patriots.  Two  deputies  from  Austurias  had  left  Gijon  in  an  open 
b6at,  and  were  picked  up  at  sea  by  one  of  our  frigates.  "They  were  received 
with  open  arms/'  says  Malmesbury.  The  veteran  diplomatist  wanted  some 
grander  envoys  to  arrive  than  an  Asturian  hidalgo  and  an  Asturian  attorney. 
"  Canning  would  not  listen/'  he  says.  Canning  wanted  no  better  assurance 
of  the  spirit  of  the  people  than  those  chosen  by  the  people  could  afford  him. 
On  the  15th  of  June,  Sheridan,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  made  a  speech 
which  electrified  the  country.  He  was  convinced  that  there  never  existed  so 
happy  an  opportunity  for  Great  Britain  to  strike  a  bold  stroke  for  the  rescue 
of  the  world.  He  would  do  nothing  by  driblets.  If  a  co-operation  with 
Spain  were  expedient  it  should  be  an  effectual  co-operation.  "  Bonaparte 
has  hitherto  run  a  most  victorious  race.  Hitherto  he  has  had  to  contend 
against  princes  without  dignity  and  ministers  without  wisdom.  He  has 
fought  against  countries  in  which  the  people  have  been  indifferent  as  to  his  ' 
success.  He  has  yet  to  learn  what  it  is  to  fight  against  a  country  in  which 
the  people  are  animated  with  one  spirit  to  resist  him."  *  Sheridan  moved  for 
papers,  which  Canning  said  would  be  inconvenient  to  produce ;  but  Canning's 
answer  left  no  doubt  as  to  the  intentions  of  the  cabinet :  "  There  exists  the 
strongest  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  British  government  to  afford  every 
practicable  aid  in  a  contest  so  magnanimous.  In  endeavouring  to  afford  this 
aid  it  will  never  occur  to  us  to  consider  that  a  state  of  war  exists  between 
Spain  and  Great  Britain."  There  were  a  few  expressions  of  doubt  and 
despondency  in  Parliament ;  but  it  was  impossible  to  resist  what  Wilberforce 
described  as  the  universal  feeling.  "  Every  Briton  joined  in  enthusiastic 
prayers  to  the  great  Euler  of  events,  to  bless  with  its  merited  success  the 
struggles  of  a  gallant  people,  in  behalf  of  everything  dear  to  the  Christian, 
the  citizen,  and  the  man."t  When  the  Parliament  was  prorogued  on  the  4th 
of  July,  the  government  was  pledged  by  the  royal  Speech  to  "  make  every 
exertion  for  the  support  of  the  Spanish  cause."  On  that  day  an  Order  in 
Council  announced  that  hostilities  against  Spain  had  ceased.  There  had  been 
great  promptitude  in  the  action  of  the  British  government.  On  the  14th  of 
June,  sir  Arthur  Wellesley  had  received  from  the  duke  of  York  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  command  of  a  detachment  of  the  army,  "  to  be  employed  upon  a 
particular  8er\'icc ;"  and,  on  the  30th  of  June  were  sent  his  full  instructions 
from  lord  Castlereagh  for  the  employment  of  a  body  of  troops,  to  afford  **  to 
the  Spanish  and  Portuguese -nations  every  possible  aid  in  throwing  off  the 
yoke  of  France."^  He  was  told  in  these  instructions  that  ^*  his  majesty  is 
graciously  pleased  to  confide  to  you  the  fullest  discretion  to  act  according  to 
circumstances  for  the  benefit  of  his  service."  And  yet  sir  Arthur  Wellesley's 
"  fullest  discretion"  was  left  at  the  absolute  command  of  two  superior 
officers.    He  sailed  from  Cork  for  Corunna  on  the  12fh  of  Jujy.     On  the 
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15tli,  lord  Castlereagh  writes  to  him  that  the  command  of  the  troops  is 
entrusted  to  sir  Hew  Dalrymple,  and  to  sir  Harrj  Burrard  as  aeooud  in 
command.  Nevertheless,  lord  Castlereagh  points  ont  to  sir  Hew  Dalrymple 
the  great  hero  of  the  Mahratta  war  as  "  an  officer  of  whom  it  is  desirable  for 
jou,  on  all  accounts,  to  make  the  most  prominent  use  which  the  rules  of  the 
service  will  permit."^  The  ''  rules  of  the  service'*  subjected  the  man  who 
had  given  the  best  evidence  of  his  great  military  genius  to  the  command  of 
two  generals,  whose  exploits  were  better  known  in  the  private  records  of  the 
Horse  Guards  than  in  the  annals  of  their  country.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley's 
division  comprised  nine  thousand  men.  Another  corps,  under  sir  John 
Moore,  which  had  just  arrived  from  the  Baltic,  numbered  eleven  thousand 
men.  These  two  detachments  were  to  co-operate.  But  their  united  efforts 
were  to  be  directed  by  sir  Hew  Dalrymple  and  sir  Harry  Burrard.  Mooie 
had  shown  in  Egypt  of  what  metal  he  was  made.  When  he  waited  on  lord 
Castlereagh  to  receive  his  instructions,  he  was  apprised  that  he  was  to  go  to 
Portugal,  where  he  would  find  sir  Arthur  Wellesley ;  but  that,  if  sir  Hew 
Dalrymple  had  not  arrived  from  G-ibraltar,  the  operation  would  be  undertaken 
by  sir  Harry  Burrard.  *'  It  was  thus  indirectly  notified  to  sir  John  Moore, 
that,  after  commanding  in  chief  in  Sicily  and  Sweden,  he  was  now  to  be 
placed  subordinate  to  two  officers,  the  first  of  whom  had  never  served  in  the 
field  as  a  general."t  Moore  expressed  his  feelings  in  somewhat  strong 
terms.  He  had  not  to  endure  the  bitter  mortification  which  Wellesley 
experienced,  when,  in  the  moment  of  victory,  he  was  compelled  to  leave  his 
triumph  incomplete,  at  the  bidding  of  *'  an  ordinary  general  in  opposition  to 
a  great  captain.* *:j; 

"  The  character  of  the  Spaniard/'  writes  lord  Malmesbury,  "  is  to  let 
everything  be  done  for  him,  if  he  finds  any  one  disposed  to  do  it,  and  never 
to  act  till  obliged  to  do  8o."§  Before  anything  was  done  for  the  Spaniard  by 
England,  he  was  obliged  to  act,  and  in  many  things  he  acted  well.  There 
were  great  difficulties  in  his  acting  at  all.  The  provincial  juntas,  who 
directed  the  course  of  hostilities  to  the  French,  were  independent  bodies, 
acting  each  for  its  own  province ;  not  having  a  federal  unity  which  would  be 
content  to  place  those  executive  powers  which  were  in  a  temporary  desuetude 
under  some  authority  competent  to  represent  the  monarchy,  which,  as  the 
Spaniards  expressed  its  condition,  was  in  a  state  of  widowhood.  England 
had  abundantly  provided  arms,  ammunition,  and  pay  for  large  native  armies. 
But  there  was  no  one  governing  power  to  direct  their  employment  in  masses 
against  the  enemy,  who  would  seek  to  overwhelm  them  by  the  magnitude  of 
his  forces.  Still,  in  the  early  stages  of  the  contest,  the  Spaniards  well 
employed  the  means  which  they  possessed.  In  June,  the  French  general 
Dupont  had  marched  from  Madrid  to  Andalusia;  given  Cordova  up  to 
pillage ;  and  committed  atrocities  which  roused  the  people  to  fury.  The 
Spanish  general  Castanos,  with  an  army  sent  against  Dupont  by  the  Junta  of 
Seville,  won  the  battle  of  Baylen,  and  compelled  the  French  to  surrender  at 
discretion  on  the  2l8t  of  July.     Aragon  was  defended  by  its  people  under 
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the  command  of  Falafoz.  The  siege  of  Zaragoea,  the  capital  of  the  pronnce, 
was  commenced  by  the  French  on  the  ISth  of  June.  They  L'airied  some  of 
the  outer  works,  btit  on  forcing  their  way  into  the  city  were  encountered 
with  a  heroism  such  as  the  conscripts  of  Napoleon  had  rarely  beheld  in  the 
standing  armies  of  the  continental  monarchies.  The  exploits  of  Augustina, 
the  amazon  of  Zaragoza,  inspired  aa  much  courage  into  the  besieged  as  Joau 
of  Arc  had  inspired  at  the  siege  of  Orleans.  The  trenches  were  open  for 
fortj-niue  days.  The'  city  was  bombarded  for  twenty-one  days.  But  nothing 
could  shake  the  courage  of  its  defenders.  The  French  raised  the  siege  on  the 
4th  of  August.  A  fortnight  before  this  termination,  Napoleon  had  writter. 
to  the  new  king  Joseph,  who  was  beginning  to  despond,  "  So  not  doubt  for  an 
instant  that  everything  will  end  sooner  and  more  happily  than  yon  think. "• 
He  adds — "  All  goes  well  at  Zaragoza."    On  the  24th  of  July,  Joseph  is  still 


more  alarmed.  He  writes  to  Napoleon,  "  Your  glory  will  be  shipwrecked  in 
8psin.  My  tomb  will  be  a  monument  of  your  want  of  power  to  support 
me."  The  confident  emperor  replies :  "  To  die  is  not  your  business,  hut  to 
live  and  conquer  ;  which  you  are  doing  and  shall  do.  I  shall  find  in  Spain 
the  pillars  of  Hercules,  but  not  the  limits  of  my  power."t  On  the  9tli  of 
August  he  givea  him  the  comfortable  assurance  that  before  the  autumn  Spain 
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will  be  inuDdated  with  troops.  "The  English  are  of  little  importance. 
Thej  have  never  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  troops  that  thej  profess  to  have. 
Lord  Wellesley*  has  not  four  thousand  men,  and,  besides,  I  belieye  that 
they  are  directed  towards  FortugaL" 

On  the  Ist  of  August,  sir  Arthur  Welleslej  was  on  shipboard,  off  the 
Mondego  river.  He  was  landing  his  troops  at  Eiguiera,  a  dOfficult  task  on 
an  iron  coast.  He  had  heard,  from  the  letter  of  lord  Castlereagh,  of  general 
officers,  senior  to  him,  being  sent  out,  and  sir  Hew  Dalrjmple  to  take  the 
command.  To  the  duke  of  Bichmond  he  writes,  "  I  hope  that  I  shall  have 
beat  Junot  before  any  of  them  shall  arrive,  and  then  they  will  do  as  they 
please  with  me."  t  On  the  7th,  major-general  Spencer's  corps  joined  the 
army.  With  ten  thousand  British  and  five  thousand  Portuguese,  air  Arthur 
Wellesley  then  prepared  to  march  towards  Lisbon.  On  the  17th  he  defeated 
at  Broli^a  the  French  under  Laborde.  The  numbers  of  the  enemy  were  much 
smaller  than  our  numbers,  but  Laborde  had  the  advantage  of  position.  Sir 
Arthur  the  next  day  writes  to  the  duke  of  Bichmond :  "  The  action  was  a 
most  desperate  one  between  the  troops  engaged.  I  never  saw  such  fighting 
as  in  the  pass  by  the  29th  and  9th,  or  in  the  three  attacks  made  by  the 
French  in  the  mountains.  These  were  in  their  best  style."  ^  On  the  20th 
he  was  at  Yimiero,  having  been  joined  by  general  Anstruther  and  general 
Acland  with  their  corps.  He  had  now  an  army  of  seventeen  thousand  men. 
Junot  had  joined  Laborde  and  Loison  at  Torres  Yedras,  and  their  united  force 
was  about  fourteen  thousand  men,  of  whom  sixteen  hundred  were  cavalry. 
Early  in  the  morning  of  the  2lBt,  the  French  attacked  the  British  in  their 
position.  Sir  Harry  Burrard  had  arrived  on  the  night  of  the  20th.  *'  He 
did  not  land,"  sir  Arthur  writes  to  his  friend,  the  duke  of  Eichmond,  "  and 
as  I  am  the  most  fortunate  of  men,  Junot  attacked  us  yesterday  morning  [the 
2l8t]  with  his  whole  force,  and  we  completely  defeated  him."  §  The  principal 
attack  on  the  British  was  on  the  centre  and  lefl ;  the  sea  being  in  their  rear, 
and  the  French  stiU  pursuing  their  favourite  delusion  of  driving  the  English 
into  the  ocean  over  which  they  tyrannized.  The  attack  was  repulsed.  Kel- 
lermann  then  attacked  with  the  French  reserve,  and  he  also  was  driven  back. 
'*  Broken  by  these  rough  shocks,  the  French,  to  whom  defeat  was  amazement, 
retired  in  confused  masses."  ||  Junot' s  left  wing  and  centre  were  discomfited. 
The  road  of  Torres  Yedras,  the  shortest  road  to  Lisbon,  was  uncovered.  The 
French  general,  Brennier,  was  taken  prisoner,  and  having  asked  a  question 
with  reference  to  the  reserve  being  engaged,  which  implied  that  the  attacks 
had  all  been  in  vain,  "  the  English  general,  judging  the  French  power  ex- 
hausted, and  the  moment  come  for  rendering  victory  decisive,  with  the  genius 
of  a  great  captain,  resolved  to  make  it  not  only  decisive  on  the  field,  but  of 
the  late  of  Portugal."  %  When  the  action  was  nearly  over,  sir  Harry  Burrard 
had  landed.  There  was  a  powerful  force  in  hand  for  further  operations.  Not 
more  than  one  half  of  the  British  army  had  been  engaged.  Ferguson's 
division  was  close  upon  the  retreating  force  of  Solignac  when  Burrard  com- 
manded him  to  halt.    Sir  Arthur  designed  to  push  on  to  Torres  Yedras, 

*  Sir  and  Lord  seem  equivalents  to  the  French, 
t  **  Supplementary  Despatches,"  ?ol.  vi.  p.  95. 
t  Ibid.,  Yol.  vi.  p.  119.  §  Ibid.,  p.  122. 
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which  if  he  had  reached  before  Junot,  he  would  have  cut  him  off  from  Lisbon. 
"When  Ferguson  was  interrupted,  Solignac  joined  Junot,  who  regained  hi» 
position  at  Torres  Vedras.  The  great  project  of  the  British  general  "  was 
stifled  as  soon  afl  conceived."  Sir  Arthur's  superior  officer  "could  not 
comprehend  such  a  stroke  of  war."  In  a  private  letter,  he  pours  out  his 
griefs.  "  The  French  got  a  terrible  beating  on  the  21st.  They  did  not  lose 
less,  I  believe,  than  four  thousand  men,  and  they  would  have  been  entirely 
destroyed,  if  sir  H.  Burrard  had  not  prevented  me  •  from  pursuing  them. 
Indeed,  since  the  arrival  of  the  great  generals,  we  appear  to  have  been  palsied, 
and  everything  has  gone  on  wrong.*'  •  The  great  generals !  Seldom^ 
indeed,  was  this  equably  minded  man  stirred  into  even  a  mild  expression  of 
contempt.  He  had,  however,  more  to  endure.  He  had  to  bear  his  share 
of  public  indignation  at  the  Convention  of  Cintra  for  the  evacuation  of 
Portugal  by  the  French.  An  indefinite  suspension  of  hostilities  was  agreed 
upon,  with  a  view  to  this  evacuation.  On  the  23rd  of  August,  sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  wrote  to  lord  Castlereagh:  **  Although  my  name  is  affixed  to  this- 
instrument,  I  beg  that  you  will  not  believe  that  I  negotiated  it,  that  I 
approve  of  it,  or  that  I  had  any  hand  in  wording  it."  t  He  thought  it  right 
to  allow  the  French  to  evacuate  Portugal,  "  as  soon,  and  at  as  little  cost  of 
honour  as  we  can."  Sir  John  Moore  had  arrived  with  his  corps  on  the  2l8t,, 
and  his  troops  were  nearly  all  landed  when  hostilities  were  suspended.  They 
were  ordered  to  re-embark.  Had  sir  Arthur's  plan  of  operations  been  per- 
severed in,  and  IMoore's  troops  had  not  been  re-embarked,  we  should  hav^ 
been  in  a  situation,  he  says,  "  to  have  refused  the  French  any  capitulation^ 
excepting  on  the  terms  of  their  laying  down  their  arms."  No  wonder  that 
the  people  of  England  were  indignant  that  twenty-six  thousand  soldiers 
should  have  been  landed  in  France,  at  the  expense  of  the  English  government. 
They  should  have  bestowed  their  indignation  upon  those  who  deserved  it. 

Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  arrived  in  London  at  the  beginning  of  October.. 
On  the  5th  of  September,  he  had  written  to  lord  Castlereagh,  "  It  is  quite- 
impossible  for  me  to  continue  any  longer  with  this  army ;  and  I  wish,  there- 
i'ore,  that  you  would  allow  me  to  return  home  and  resume  the  duties  of  my 
office."  J  Dalrymple,  Burrard,  and  Wellesley  were  all  recalled  home.  Sir 
John  Moore  remained  at  Lisbon,  having  been  appointed  to  command  the 
army.  Sir  Arthur  rejoices  to  find  that  he  was  placed  under  the  command  of 
Moore, ''  than  which  nothing,"  he  says,  *'  can  be  more  satisfactory  to  me.  I 
will  go  to  Corunna  immediately,  where  I  hope  to  find  you."  But  a  Court  of 
Inquiry  was  ordered  on  the  subject  of  *Hhe  late  transactions  in  Portugal ;" 
and  Wellesley  was  detained  to  be  examined.  He  had  to  bear  much  before- 
the  publicity  of  these  proceedings  was  to  set  him  right  in  public  opinion. 
He  was  accused,  he  heard,  of  every  crime  of  which  a  man  can  be  guilty, 
excepting  cowardice.  **  I  have  not  read  one  word  that  has  been  written  0]> 
either  side ;  and  I  have  refused  to  publish,  and  don't  mean  to  authorize  the 
publication,  of  a  single  line  in  my  defence."  §  The  Inquiry  took  place  ia 
November ;  and  it  ended  in  a  formal  disapprobation  of  the  armistice  and  con* 
vention,  on  the  part  of  the  king,  being  communicated  to  sir  Hew  Dalrymple» 

♦  **Snpplementary  Despatches,"  Yol.  ri.  p.  127.  f  Ibid.,  p.  122. 
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Neither  of  the  two  "great  genenta  "  vu  agiin  employed.  One  idTaa< 
tige  wu  gained  hy  the  Oonveiitioii.  The  ^OMiin  fleet  in  tiie  TagoB  «■■ 
df^vered  up  to  the  Britieh. 

Sir  John  Moore,  late  in  Octoher,  began  hii  nurdi  into  Spein, "  to  eiy 
op^ete,"  u  his  instmctionfl  let  forth,  "with  the  Spenidi  enniea  in  the 
a^mlaion  of  the  French."  He  was  to  lead  the  Briti^  fbroes  in  Bortagtl ; 
and  to  be  joined  \>j  air  Devid  Baird,  with  ten  thousand  men,  to  be  landed  at 
Ctvonna.  On  the  11th  of  Norember,  Moore  had  croued  (he  boundaij 
between  Portugal  and  Spain,  and  hia  advanced  guard  had  reached  <Sndad 
Sodrigo.  Two  days  after,  he  was  at  Salamanca.  Instead  of  finding  SpaniA 
armies  to  cooperate  with,  he  learnt  that  the  French  had  routed  and  di^eraad 
them.  Napoleon  had  himaelf  come  to  command  his  troopa ;  and  had  aiiifed 
at  Bayonne  on  the  Srd  of  November.    Moore  was  separated  from  Baiid  by  a 


air  John  Hoora. 


wide  tract  of  country.  He  had  divided  his  own  army,  having  received  &lae 
iuformatioQ  that  the  direct  northern  road  was  impassable  for  artillery,  and 
baving  consequently  sent  sir  John  Hope  by  a  circuitous  route.  He  remained 
for  some  time  at  Salamanca,  inactive  and  uucertain.  Mr.  Frere,  the  Britiah 
ambassador,  urged  Moore  to  advance  to  Madrid.  The  clever  schoolfellow  of 
Canning,  who  wrote  admirable  burlesque,  was  not  the  best  judgeof  amilitaiy 
operation,  and  took  a  sanguine  view  of  what  popular  enthusiasm  might  effect 
in  Spain.  The  people  were  ignorant  and  presumptuous ;  their  rolera  were 
either  imbecile  or  treacherous.  Madrid  was  soon  in  the  hands  of  the  French ; 
and  the  delusion  of  Mr.  Frere  that  the  capital  could  be  preserved  was  at  an 
end,  before  Moore  completely  felt  how  hopeless  an  advance  would  be.  He 
made  a  forward  movement  against  the  advanced  corps  of  Soult ;  and  then, 
learning  that  the  French  armies  were  gathering  all  around  him,  he  determined 
to  retreat.  Some  partial  aucceases  bad  attended  the  British  general's  advance ; 
but  an  intercepted  letter  from  Napoleon  convinced  him  that  he  could  only 
aave  the  army  by  retiring.  Sir  David  Baird  had  previously  joined  him.  Moore 
had  abandoned  all  hopes  of  defending  Portugal,  and  had  directed  hia  march 
towards  Corunna.  He  commenced  his  retreat  Jram  Safaagun  on  the  evening 
of  the  24th  of  December.     On  the  27th  Napoleon  wrote  to  Joeeph, "  If  the 
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English  have  not  already  retreated,  they  are  lost ;  and  if  they  retire,  they 
will  be  pursued  so  vigorously  to  their  ships  that  half  of  them  will  never 
re-embark.*'  •  On  the  31st  he  wrote  from  Benevento,  "  The  English  are 
running  away  as  fast  as  they  can,"  t  Eunning  away  is  not  exactly  the  term 
for  a  retreat  during  which  the  retiring  army  constantly  turned  upon  the 
pursuers,  always  defeating  them,  and  on  one  occasion  capturing  general 
Lefebvre.  This  exploit  was  one  of  several  brilliant  efforts  in  which  lord  Paget, 
afterwards  the  marquis  of  Anglesey,  distinguished  himself.  But  there  were* 
other  dangers  than  that  of  the  pursuing  enemy.  The  winter  had  sot  in  with 
terrible  severity ;  the  sufferings  of  the  troops  were  excessive ;  disorganization, 
the  common  consequence  of  a  retreat,  added  to  their  danger.  Moore  saved 
his  army  from  destruction  by  an  overwhelming  force  when  he  carried  it 
across  the  Esla.  The  troops  effectually  destroyed  the  bridge  by  which  they 
passed  the  swollen  stream  ;  at  which  foresight  Napoleon  affected  great  indig- 
nation :  "  The  English  have  not  only  cut  the  bridges,  but  have  undermined 
and  blown  up  the  arches ;  a  barbarous  and  unusual  use  of  the  rights  of  war, 
as  it  ruins  the  country  to  no  purpose."  J  The  destruction  of  the  bridge 
of  Castro  G-onzalo  delayed  the  advance  of  the  French  for  two  days.  Moore 
thus  saved  his  army  from  the  attacks  of  fifty  thousand  French  under  Napoleon, 
who  were  hastening  to  overpower  a  force  less  than  one  third  of  the  number 
which  he  led.  But  Moore  could  not  save  his  men  from  their  own  excesses, 
which  made  enemies  of  the  inhabitants  of  every  place  through  which  they 
passed.  They  murmured  and  were  disobedient.  The  general,  in  his  Orders, 
said,  that ''  the  situation  of  the  army  being  arduous,  called  for  the  exertion 
of  qualities  most  rare  in  military  men.  These  are  not  bravery  alone,  but 
patience  and  constancy  under  fatigue  and  hardship ;  obedience  to  command ; 
sobriety  and  firmness  in  every  situation  in  which  they  may  be  placed."  § 
Despondency  had  taken  possession  of  the  troops.  At  Astorga,  Napoleon 
writes  on  the  2nd  of  January,  "  It  is  probable  that  more  than  half  of  the 
British  army  will  be  in  our  power ;  the  English  themselves  think  so."  || 
Some  of  the  newspapers  of  London,  having  experience  of  the  failure  of 
many  warlike  enterprizes  against  the  French,  had  become  the  most  confiding 
believers  that  resistance  to  Napoleon  and  to  bis  invincible  armies  was  alto- 
gether vain.  This  was  long  the  creed  of  Whig  orators  and  writers — rational 
enough  at  first,  but  betraying  a  factious  and  petty  jealousy  when  the  bulk  of 
the  people  had  warmed  into  hope  and  confidence.  Francis  Jeffrey,  in  Decem* 
ber,  wrote  to  Homer,  "  Murray  tells  me  that  you  have  still  hopes  of  Spain. 
I  have  despaired  utterly,  from  the  beginning ;  and  do  not  expect  that  we  are 
ever  to  see  ten  thousand  of  our  men  back  again — probably  not  five  thousand."^ 
The  evil  foreboding  wafe  not  far  from  being  realized.  The  French  historians 
believe  that  the  British  army  would  have  been  wholly  destroyed,  if  the 
emperor  had  remained  to  strike  the  final  blow.  At  Astorga  he  received 
despatches  which  indicated  that  war  with  Austria  was  close  at  hand.  He  gave 
up  the  pursuit  of  Moore  to  Soult. 

At  Lugo,  on  the  7th  of  January,  the  British  general  halted  his  exhausted 

♦  "  CorrMpondenee  with  Jowph,"  voL  I  p.  887.  t  Ibid.,  p.  888. 
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troopSy  determined  to  give  battle  to  Soult.  The  conflict  was  declined ;  and 
on  the  British  marched  to  Corunna.  On  the  11th,  when  thej  had  ascended 
the  heights  from  which  Coronna  was  visible,  there  was  the  sea, — ^but  there 
were  no  transports  in  the  bay.  The  troops  met  with  a  kind  reception  in  the 
town ;  and  their  general  applied  himself  to  make  his  position  as  strong  as 
possible,  to  resist  the  enemy  that  was  approaching.  On  the  18th  Moore 
wrote  his  last  despatch  to  lord  Castlereagh.  The  French,  he  says,  "  are  now 
'Come  up  with  ns ;  the  transports  are  not  arrived ;  my  position  in  front  of 

this  place  is  a  very  bad  one It  has  been  recommended  to  me  to 

make  a  proposal  to  the  enemy,  to  induce  him  to  allow  us  to  embark  quietly. 
I  am  averse  to  make  any  such  proposal,  and  am  exceedingly  doubtful  if  it 
would  be  attended  with  any  good  effect."  On  the  evening  of  the  14th  the 
transports  arrived.  The  sick  and  wounded  were  got  on  board ;  and  a  great 
part  of  the  artillery.  Cavalry  would  have  been  useless  on  the  broken  ground 
where  Moore  took  his  position,  so  the  men  were  dismounted,  and  the 
horses  were  killed.  Fourteen  thousand  British  remained  to  fight,  if  their 
embarkation  were  molested.  The  battle  of  Corunna  began  at  two  o'clock  on 
the  16th  of  January.  Soult  had  twenty  ^thousand  veterans,  with  numerous 
field-guns ;  and  he  had  planted  a  formidable  battery  on  the  rocks  commandiDg 
the  valley  and  the  lower  ridge  of  hills.  Columns  of  French  infantry 
descended  from  the  higher  ridge ;  and  there  was  soon  a  close  trial  of  strength 
between  the  combatants.  From  the  lower  ridge  Moore  beheld  the  42nd  and 
'SOth  driving  the  enemy  before  them  through  the  village  of  Elvina.  He  sent 
a  battalion  of  the  Guards  to  support  them ;  but  through  a  misconception  the 
42nd  retired.  Moore  immediately  dashed  into  the  fight ;  exclaimed  "  Forty- 
second,  remember  Egypt,"  and  sent  them  back  to  the  village.  Meanwhile, 
major  Napier,  who  commanded  the  50tli,  was  taken  prisoner.  He,  who  was 
to  be  the  conqueror  of  Scinde,  would  there  have  ended  his  career,  had  not  a 
French  drummer  rescued  him  from  the  barbarity  of  the  enemies  who  denied 
him  quarter,  after  he  had  received  five  wounds.  The  British  held  their  ground 
or  drove  off  their  assailants;  and  victory  was  certain  under  the  skilful 
direction  of  the  heroic  commander,  when  a  shot  from  the  rock  battery  struck 
him  on  the  left  breast  and  shoulder,  tearing  away  the  flesh  and  breaking  the 
ribs.  He  was  dashed  to  the  earth  ;  but  he  continued  calmly  sitting  surveying 
the  battle  at  Elvina,  until  he  was  assured  that  his  brave  fellows  were  trium- 
phant. Sir  David  Baird,  the  second  in  command,  had  also  been  carried  off. 
Moore  was  placed  in  a  blanket.  His  sword-hilt  crushed  against  his  terrible 
wound,  and  it  was  attempted  to  be  removed ;  but  he  said  that  he  would  not 
part  with  his  sword  in  the  field.  He  was  carried  into  Corunna ;  and  endured 
several  hours  of  extreme  torture  before  he  yielded  up  his  great  spirit.  But 
he  had  the  consolation  of  knowing  that  the  battle  was  won,  and  he  died 
expressing  a  hope  that  his  country  would  do  him  justice.  The  command  had 
devolved  upon  general  Hope,  who  thought  that  his  first  duty  was  now  to 
embark  the  troops.  Had  he  known  that  the  ammunition  of  the  French  was 
exhausted,  the  victory  might  have  been  more  complete.  Darkness  came  on. 
Tlie  troops  were  returning  from  the  scene  of  conflict  to  be  embarked  that 
night.  The  sound  of  a  few  distant  guns  was  heard  as  their  commander  was 
laid  in  his  grave,  hastily  dug,  on  the  ramparts  of  Corunna.  The  noblest 
•dirge  that  ever  was  written  says — 
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''  We  caired  Dot  a  line,  and  we  raised  not  a  stone, 
Bat  we  left  him  alone  with  Mb  glory.'* 

Marshal  Sonlfc  paid  the  tribute  of  a  soldier  to  a  soldier,  and  raised  a  plain 
monument  on  the  spot  where  the  English  general  had  been  killed.  It  bore 
this  inscription : 

"  Hie  oeddit  Johannes  Moore,  dnx  exercitns,  in  pngnA  Jannarii  XVI.  MDCCCIX. 

contra  Crallos,  a  Dnee  Dalmatiie  duetos.**  * 

Soult  paid  a  more  ample  testimony  to  the  merit  of  his  adversary.  He 
said,  in  a  letter  to  colonel  Napier,  of  the  15th  November,  1824,  that  sir  John 
Moore  knew  how  to  profit  everywhere  by  the  advantages  which  the  country 
ofiered  him  to  oppose  an  active  and  vigorous  resistance,  and  ended  by 
sinking  in  a  combat  which  ought  for  ever  to  honour  his  memory.  Jomini,  a 
military  historian  generally  impartial,  has  described  the  retreat  of  Moore  as 
nothing  more  than  a  flight.  A  later  military  historian,  who  recognizes  the 
greatness  of  our  country's  heroes  in  this  crisis  of  her  fate,  protests  against 
this  assertion.  An  army  composed  of  young  soldiers,  commanded  by  ofiBcers 
without  experience,  and  which,  during  eleven  days,  sustained  without  being 
shaken  the  pursuit  of  an  army  superior  in  numbers,  composed  of  veteran 
troops,  and  led  by  such  chiefs  as  Soult  and  Ney, — ^which,  in  spite  of  the 
eagerness  of  this  pursuit,  marched  fifty-six  leagues  in  eleven  days,  of  which 
three  were  days  of  rest, — which,  having  reached  the  end  of  its  march,  main- 
tained an  obstinate  fight  and  embarked  in  the  presence  of  a  superior  enemy, 
— which,  in  fact,  from  the  commencement  of  the  campaign,  had  only  lost, 
and  left  behind,  4033  men — such  an  army  does  not  fly;  it  does  not 
even  make  a  precipitate  retreat.f  Happier  was  the  lot  of  Moore  than 
if  he  had  returned  to  England,  to  be  a  mark  for  party  virulence ;  to  be 
the  subject  of  a  fierce  controversy  whether  he  ought  to  have  marched 
to  destruction  under  the  advice  of  Mr.  Frere,  or  tried  to  save  his  army 
by  a  retreat.  The  miseries  of  that  retreat  were  in  some  degree  a  necessary 
consequence  of  the  absence  of  that  prevision  which  Moore  had  not  the 
materials  for  forming.  The  great  captain  of  the  Peninsular  war  said  he 
could  only  see  one  error  in  Moore's  campaign — he  should  have  considered 
his  advance  against  Soult  as  a  movement  of  retreat,  and  have  sent  officers  to 
the  rear  to  mark  and  prepare  the  halting-places  for  every  brigade.  "  But,'* 
says  the  duke  of  Wellington,  "  this  opinion  I  have  formed  after  long  expe- 
rience of  war,  and  especially  of  the  peculiarities  of  a  Spanish  war,  which 
must  be  seen  to  be  understood."  Canning,  in  Parliament,  spoke  of  the 
retreat  and  its  precipitancy  as  a  matter  of  deep  regret.  In  private,  ho  used 
stronger  and  less  generous  language.  "  Sir  John  Moore  ought  never  to  have 
been  held  up  as  an  approved  military  authority  for  all  he  had  done  in  Spain ; 
for,  if  he  had  found  the  transports  at  Corunna,  and  returned  without  a  battle, 
he  must  have  been  tried,  and  ought  to  have  been  disgraced."  X  Want  of 
accurate  information  of  the  disposition  of  the  people,  of  the  geographical 
features  of  the  country,  of  the  means  of  communication,  of  the  power  of 

*  Aliaon  eajs  thai  the  tomb,  since  enlai^ged,  bears  this  inscription :   "  John  Moorv,  Leader  of 
thB  Bng^ish  armies,  slain  in  batUe,  1809." 

t  Brialmont,  **  Histoire  da  Dnc  de  Wellington,"  tom.  i.  p.  218. 
t  Lord  Colchester's  "DUry,"  vol.  il  p.  179. 
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obtaining  supplies,  produced  the  indecision  of  the  advance  and  the  calamities 
of  the  retreat.     But  how  much  more  reprehensible  was  the  ignorance  of  the 
government  at  home — "  Why,"  said  Canning,  **  should  government  be  ashamed 
to  say  they  wanted  that  knowledge  of  the  interior  of  Spain,  which  th^ 
found  no  one  possessed  ?    With  every  other  part  of  the  continent  we  had 
had  more  intercourse :  of  the  situation  of  Spain  we  had  every  thing  to 
learn."  *    This  confession  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Poreign  AfQura  was 
heard,  says  Southey,  "with  astonishment  by  the  thoughtful  part  of  the 
people,  and  not  without  indignation.**    The  people,  whether  thoughtful  or 
careless,  felt  the  deepest  commiseration  for  the  sufferers  in  Moore's  cam- 
paign, who  cfime  home  to  show  what  war  was.    There  were  nine  hundred 
women  landed  at  Plymouth  who  had  followed  the  army.     On  board  the 
transports  they  were  separated  from  their  husbands,  and  for  the  most  part 
they  were  ignorant  of  their  fate.     The  hospitals  were  filled  with  wounded 
and  sick  ;  and  some  of  the  troops  brought  back  a  pestilential  fever.     In  their 
sorrow  and  pity  the  people  forgot  their  indignation  at  what  they  were  told 
had  been  the  conduct  of  the  campaign  by  the  government ;  and  whilst  they 
gave  a  tear  to  the  memory  of  the  brave  general  who  died  at  Corunna,  they 
despised  the  attempts  of  some  journals  to  load  his  character  with  obloquy. 
''  The  newspapers  sounded  the  pulse  of  the  public  as  to  laying  all  blame  on 
sir  John  Moore,  but  that  nail  would  not  drive.'*  t 

The  Convention  of  Cintra  and  the  Betreat  to  Corunna  produced  a 
national  gloom  and  despondency  proportioned  to  the  sanguine  hopes  with 
which  the  first  great  popular  resistance  to  Napoleon  had  been  hailed.  There 
was  little  public  confidence  in  further  operations  in  the  same  direction.  And 
yet  the  Opposition  in  Parliament  had  no  public  support  when  they  proposed 
to  abandon  Spain  and  Portugal  to  their  fate  ;  and  to  keep  our  troops  at  home 
to  resist  a  probable  invasion.  The  reasonable  doubts  of  the  success  of  any 
future  military  enterprize  were  carried  to  their  height,  when  the  country  was 
suddenly  startled  by  charges  against  the  duke  of  York,  which  not  only  laid  bare 
the  vices  and  follies  of  his  private  character,  but  involved  the  certainty  that  he 
had  unworthily  bestowed  his  patronage  at  the  Horse  G-uards.  On  the  27th 
of  January,  colonel  Wardle's  motion  for  an  inquiry  ioto  the  conduct  of  the 
Commander-in-chief  with  regard  to  promotions,  exchanges,  and  appointments 
to  commissions  in  the  army,  and  in  raising  levies  for  the  army,  was  referred 
to  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House.  From  the  1st  of  February  to  the  20th 
of  March  the  almost  undivided  attention  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  of 
the  country,  was  bestowed  upon  the  contemptible  details  of  the  degradation 
of  the  king's  second  son,  filling  one  of  the  most  important  offices  of  the 
State,  in  being  the  dupe  of  the  artifices  of  an  abandoned  woman,  Mrs.  Mary 
Ann  Clarke.  The  evidence  that  was  given  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of 
Commons  occupies  hundreds  of  pages  in  Hansard's  Debates.  It  was  a 
source  of  amusement  in  every  society,  from  the  saloons  of  St.  James's  to  the 
pot-houses  of  St.  Giles's.  It  was  an  occasion  of  disgust  to  every  well-regulated 
mind.  Wilberforce  writes  in  his  Diary,  "  This  melancholy  business  will  do 
irreparable  mischief  to  public  morals,  by  accustoming  the  public  to  hear 

•  Debate  of  May  9 — quoted  in  Sonthey's  "  PeniiiBular  War,"  yol.  iu.  p.  878. 

f  Lord  Bnlkeley  to  the  marquis  of  fiuckiDghain — **  Court  and  Cabinets,**  &c.,  roL  iv.  p.  811« 
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without  emotion  of  shameless  violations  of  decency.'*  *  The  Speaker  gravely 
Tecords  an  example  of  the  universal  interest  in  the  ridiculous  correspondence 
-of  the  duke  with  his  mistress — ''  The  joke  in  the  streets  among  the  people  is, 
not  to  cry  *  Heads  or  Tails,'  when  they  toss  up  halfpence,  but  *  Duke  or 
Darling.'  "^t  The  Debates  in  the  House  are  so  necessarily  coloured  by 
party-feelings  that  we  cannot  arrive  at  any  just  conclusions  from  their 
perusal.  There  were,  however,  two  men  in  the  House,  of  singular  fairness, 
whose  private  opinions  during  the  course  of  the  inquiry  may  be  referred  to. 
Sir  Samuel  Bi>milly  has  this  entry  in  his  Diary  :  "  It  was  established,  beyond 
■the  possibility  of  doubt,  that  the  duke  had  permitted  Mrs  Clarke,  his  mistress, 
to  interfere  in  military  promotions ;  that  he  had  given  commissions  at  her 
recommendation ;  and  that  she  had  taken  money  for  the  recommendations. 
That  the  duke  knew  she  took  money,  or  that  he  knew  that  the  establishment, 
which  he  had  set  on  foot  for  her,  was  partly  supported  with  the  money  thus 
illegally  procured  by  her,  did  not  appear  otherwise  than  from  her  evidence."  J 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  on  the  17th  of  February,  wrote  to  the  duke  of  Rich- 
mond, "  The  love-letters  have  created  a  terrible  impression.  They  prove  that 
the  duke  allowed  Mrs.  Clarke  to  talk  to  him  on  the  claims  and  requests  of 
officers,  and  that  she  had  prevailed  upon  him  to  recommend  Mr.  O'Meara  to 

the  king  as  a  preacher The  impression  is  strong  against  the  duke 

'both  in  and  out  of  the  House.  People  are  outrageous  in  the  country  on 
account  of  the  immorality  of  his  life,  which  makes  no  impression  in  town."  § 
'  On  the  19th  sir  Arthur  writes,  "  I  am  convinced  that  he  cannot  continue  to 
hold  his  office,  and  that  if  the  present  ministers  endeavour  to  support  him  in 
it,  they  will  be  beat  in  Parliament."  ||  On  the  17th  of  March,  Mr.  Perceval 
moved,  *'  That  the  House,  having  examined  the  evidence  in  the  investigations 
of  the  duke  of  York's  conduct,  and  having  found  that  personal  corruption, 
and  connivance  at  corruption,  had  been  imputed  to  him,  are  of  opinion  that 
the  imputation  is  wholly  without  foundation."  The  motion  was  carried  by 
278  to  196.  It  was  not  such  an  acquittal — such  a  declaration  of  innocence, 
the  duke  deemed  it — as  would  allow  the  Coaimander-in-chief  to  retain  his 
office,  in  defiance  of  public  opinion.  On  the  20th  of  March  Mr.  Perceval 
announced  in  the  House  of  Commons  the  resignation  of  the  duke  of  York. 
The  king  communicated  to  the  minister  that  his  son  had  resigned  his  office  ; 
but  he  added  ^*  that  he  must  ever  regret  any  circumstances  which  have 
deprived  him  of  the  duke  of  York's  services,  in  a  situation  where  his  zealous 
and  impartial  conduct  had  been  no  less  conspicuous  than  his  strict  integrity." 
All  men  were  ready  to  admit  that  the  Commander-in-chief  had  been  assiduous 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duties ;  and  had  done  much  to  improve  the  condition 
of  the  soldier.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  wrote,  "  we  shall  be  able  to  prove  that 
the  business  of  his  office  is  conducted  in  the  most  regular  manner."  Of  the 
nature  of  the  corruption  sir  Arthur  gives  an  emphatic  opinion :  '*  There  has 
appeared  in  the  last  two  days  a  general  system  of  swindling,  applicable  to  all 
the  offices  of  the  State,  in  which  Mrs.  Clarke  has  been  most  active,  and  a 

•  Life,  vol  ui.  p.  402. 

t  Lord  Colchester's  '*  Diary/*  roL  ii.  p.  174.    The  Speaker,  not  familiar  irith  the  slang  of  tk» 
•^treet%  writes  **  Heads  and  Tails,"  &c. 
t  "  Diary,*'  February  13. 

I  *'  Sapplementary  Despatches,**  yoU  Ti.  p.  575.  Q  Ibid.f  p.  579. 
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great  gainer  ....  These  transactions,  whicli  bave  deservedly  created  so  mucb 
indignation,  have  been  carried  on  bj  the  scum  of  the  earth.**  *  Colonel 
Wanile  became  a  popular  idol ;  but  he  quickly  sank  into  contempt,  when  an 
upholsterer  obtained  a  verdict  against  him  of  2000/.  for  the  cost  of  furnishing 
Mrs.  Clarke*s  house. 

The  news  of  a  great  naval  success  came  in  April,  to  furnish  some  compen- 
sation for  the  disasters  of  the  retreat  to  Corunna,  and  to  inspire  a  confidence 
that  Britain  still  held  the  empire  of  the  sea.  Thomas  lord  Cochrane  was  a 
popular  favorite  as  Member  for  Westminster ;  and  he  was  looked  up  to  bj 
the  nation  as  one  who  by  his  extraordinary  daring  gave  promise  of  being  the 
true  successor  of  Nelson.  Although  opposed  to  the  government,  he  was 
chosen  by  the  Admiralty  to  conduct  a  most  difficult  and  dangerous  enteiprice^ 
under  the  orders  of  lord  G^ambier.  Serving  with  lord  Collingwood,  in  the 
Mediterranean,  he  performed  a  series  of  the  most  brilliant  achievements  in 
the  "Imperieuse"  frigate.  He  was  selected  in  1809,  to  conduct  an  attack 
by  fire-ships  on  the  French  squadron,  which  was  blockaded  in  Aix  lEtoads,  by 
our  Channel  fieet.  He  performed  this  task  in  a  way  in  which  few  command* 
era  could  have  done  so  much  by  skill  and  intrepidity.  Ten  line  of  battle 
ships  and  four  frigates,  with  a  gun  ship,  were  moored  behind  a  boom,  half  a 
mile  in  length,  in  a  deep  channel,  their  flanks  covered  by  a  shoal  on  one  side, 
and  by  batteries  on  the  other.  Cochrane  went  in  with  his  fire-ships  and 
frigates  on  the  night  of  the  11th  of  April.  The  explosion  vessel  broke  the 
boom  and  scattered  terror  and  destruction  through  the  French  sqiuidron. 
Four  ships  of  the  line  were  taken  at  their  anchorage,  and  were  blown  up. 
The  remainder  slipped  their  cables  and  ran  on  shore.  Captain  Cochrane 
made  signal  to  his  admiral,  when  daylight  came,  that  seven  other  vessels 
might  be  destroyed.  Lord  Gambier  thought  the  attempt  too  hazardous.  In 
Parliament  lord  Cochrane  refused  to  concur  in  the  vote  of  thanks  to  lord 
Gambier,  who  was  consequently,  in  1810,  tried  by  Court-Martial  and  acquitted 
of  neglecting  or  delaying  to  take  measures  for  completing  the  destruction 
which  his  officer  had  partially  accomplished.  The  charges  against  lord 
Gtimbier  have  been  revived  by  the  statements  of  lord  Dundonald  in  hia 
Autobiography  ;  and  the  admiral  has  been  defended  in  his  Memoirs  recently 
published.  The  controversy  is  of  too  professional  a  nature  to  allow  of  any 
examination  here.  The  people  of  1809  rejoiced  that  there  was  a  seaman 
capable  of  such  enterprizes.  The  people  of  1860,  when  lord  Dundonald  was 
borne  to  Westminster  Abbey,  after  a  long  life  of  undeserved  obloquy  and 
neglect,  lamented  that  the  party  feelings  of  a  time  of  violent  politics — ^per- 
haps something  also  of  his  own  impetuous  and  independent  character — 
should  have  made  the  exploit  of  Basque  Beads  the  last  of  his  services  to  hia 
own  country. 

After  the  forces  under  Junot  had  evacuated  Portugal  according  to  the 
conditions  of  the  Convention  of  Cintra,  sir  John  Cradock  was  left  in  the 
command  of  the  British  troops  in  that  country.  Soult  invaded  the  northern 
provinces  from  Galicia,  and  took  possession  of  Oporto  on  the  29th  of  March. 
The  Eegency  at  Lisbon  earnestly  implored  the  aid  of  the  British  government; 
and  it  was  determined  to  render  that  aid  most  effectual  by  entrusting  the 

•  "  Supplementary  Dospatobca,'*  toI.  vi.  p.  567. 
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conduct  of  the  war  to  the  one  general  who  appeared  capable  of  coping  vrith 
its  difficultieB.  Sir  Joha  Cradock  was  removed  to  Gibraltar ;  and,  on  the 
2nd  of  April,  air  Arthur  Wellesley  waa  ordered  to  replace  that  officer,  and  to 
proceed  without  dela;  to  Lisbon.  When  Napoleon  suddenly  gave  up  the 
pursuit  of  air  Johi^  Moore,  on  the  receipt  of  intelligence  of  the  disposition  of 
AuBtn'a  to  renew  the  conflict  with  him,  he  lingered  for  a  little  while  on  the 
frontier,  and  then  proceeded  to  Parie.  Here  he  made  ample  preparations  for 
another  campaign  in  Qermanj.  The  German  people  were  strongly  excited 
bj  the  resistance  in  Spain  to  the  domination  of  France.  It  was  probably 
difficult  for  the  Austrian  government  not  to  go  along  with  this  popular  spirit. 
On  the  6th  of  April  the  archduke  Charles  issued  a  proclomBtion  in  which  he 
said  the  liberty  of  Europe  had  taken  refuge  under  their  banners.  On  the  9th 
Austria  declared  war  against  Bavaria,  the  ally  of  France  {  and  the  Austrian 
armies  crossed  the  Inn.  Kapoleon  left  Paris  on  the  I3th  cf  April.  On  the 
17th  he  was  st  Donauwerth,  on  the  Danube.  The  struggle  instantly  began, 
which  was  terminated  by  the  peace  of  Tienna  on  the  14th  of  October.  On 
tlie  22nd  of  April  sir  Arthur  Wellesley  landed  at  Lisbon,  His  work  in  the 
Peninsula  waa  not  done,  till,  in  February,  1814,  he  had  cleared  Portugal  and 
Spain  from  their  invaders. 

There  waa   no   delay  or  indecision  in  the   movements  of  sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  from  the  day  when  he  set  his  foot  on  Portuguese  ground.     His 


businen  was  first  to  drive  the  French  from  Oporto.     On  the  9th  of  May  ha 
moved  with  sixteen  thousand  British  troops  &om  Coimbra.    Oa  the  11th 
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he  crossed  the  Douro.    To  take  sixteen  thousand  troops  across  a  river  is  not 
an  easy  task  nnder  any  circumstances ;  but ''  how  to  pass  a  river,  deep,  swift, 
more  than  three  hundred  yards  wide,  and  in  the  fiice  of  ten  thousand  veterans 
guarding  the  opposite  bank,*' — this  is  the  question  asked  by  the  first  of 
military  historians.     On  the  convent  height  stood  '^  a  great  captain,  searching 
with  an  eagle  glance  the  river,  the  city,  and  the  country  around.*'    Sir  Arthur 
saw  where  he  could  force  a  passage,  "  his  means  beiug  as  scanty  as  his  reso- 
lution was  great,  yet  with  his  genius  they  sufficed.'**    On  the  12th  the 
British  obtained  a  victory,  which  compelled  Soult  to  retreat  from  Oporto, 
leaving  many  sick  and  wounded.    The  conqueror  published  a  proclamatum 
calling  upon  the  inhabitants  to  be  merciful  to  the  wounded  and  prisoners. 
The  French  in  their  retreat  were  harassed  and  killed  by  the  people  of  the 
villages.    The  roads  were  strewed  with  the  carcases  of  horses  and  men  who 
were  put  to  death  before  the  British  advanced  guards  could  save  them. 
''  This   last  circumstance,*'  says  sir  Arthur,  '*  is  the  natural  effect  of  the 
species  of  warfare  which  the  enemy  have  carried  on  in  this  country.    Their 
soldiers  have  plundered  and  murdered  the  peasantry  at  their  pleasure.**  f 

Thus  far  had  the  British  general  accomplished  his  great  task  with  sur- 
passing skill.  He  told  his  story  with  his  accustomed  modesty,  in  his  Despatch 
of  the  12th  of  May.  The  praise  is  for  his  officers  and  his  men :  "  They  have 
marched  in  four  days  over  eighty  miles  of  most  difficult  country,  have  gained 
many  important  positions,  and  have  engaged  and  defeated  three  different 
bodies  of  the  enemy*8  troops.":^  The  Opposition  in  Parliament,  with  few 
exceptions,  were,  as  they  too  long  continued  to  be,  so  hopeless  of  success,  and 
so  unjust  and  ungenerous  in  refusing  to  recognize  the  merits  of  the  com- 
mander who  was  opening  a  new  career  for  the  army  of  England  as  glorious 
as  the  triumphs  of  her  fleets,  that  we  can  scarcely  wonder  at  the  vexation  of 
sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  when  he  read  the  parliamentary  proceedings  of  the 
Slst  of  May.§  On  the  2l8t  of  June,  he  writes  from  Abrantes  to  the  friend 
who  had  sent  him  the  newspaper, — "  I  am  very  indifferent  what  the  opinion 
is  of  our  operations.  1  shall  do  the  best  1  can  with  the  force  given  to  me ; 
and  if  the  people  of  England  are  not  satisfled,  they  must  send  somebody  else 
who  will  do  better.'*  As  to  one  charge  he  felt  that  it  was  an  imputation 
upon  his  honour :  "  1  see  that  Mr.  Whitbread  accuses  me  of  exaggeration, 
which  is,  in  other  words,  lying."  |  His  system  in  describing  his  operations 
was  entirely  opposed  to  that  of  Napoleon.  "  To  lie  like  a  bulletin  **  was  an 
art  of  war  which  he  had  no  ambition  to  acquire. 

In  the  days  before  st^m-navigation,  before  railways,  before  electric 
telegraphs,  the  proceedings  of  statesmen  and  of  warriors  had  to  be  regulated 
by  the  arrival  of  news  rather  than  by  the  dates  of  occurrences  in  distant 
places  which  despatches  recorded.  In  1809,  "  the  posts  come  tiring  on." 
Eumour  goes  before,  ^'  stuffing  the  ears  of  men  with  false  reports."  Par- 
liament rose  on  the  2lBt  of  June ;  and  soon  after  came  official  intelligence, 
in  rapid  succession,  of  great  events,  on  the  Danube,  on  the  Scheldt,  on  the 
Tagus.    It  is  curious  to  compare  the  dates  of  arrival  of  intelligence  in 

•  Napier.        t  "Despatches,"  vol.  iv.  p.  344.        t  Ibid.,  vol.  iv.  p.  825. 
§  See  the  Speeches  of  Mr.  Whitbread  and  Mr.  Ponsonby,  in  Hansard,  voL  xiv. 
II  •*  Supplementary  Despatches,"  vol.  vi.  p.  292. 
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London,  and  the  dates  of  the  events.     The  Speaker  writes  in  his  Diary, — 
•*  Whilst  I  was  in  the  country,  news  arrived— 

"  July  21. — Of    Bonaparte    passing    the  Danube,  and    defeating   the 

Austrians."    The  final  battle  of  the  campaign^  Wagram,  took  place  on 

the  6th  of  July.     The  armistice,  which  took  place  on  the  10th,  was 

known  in  London  on  the  27th. 
"  August  8. — Of  the  descent  on  Walcheren  and  investment  of  Plushing." 

The  disembarkation  took  place  on  the  30th  of  July,  the  expedition 

having  sailed  on  the  27th. 
"  August   16.— Of  sir  Arthur  Wellesley's    defeat    of   the    French   at 

Talavera."  This  victory  was  gained  on  the  27th  of  July. 
In  narrating  these  events  we  shall  see  how  the  knowledge  of  them  bore 
upon  the  measures  of  the  English  government ;  or  ought  to  have  borne. 
Each  event  had  a  distinct  relation  to  the  others.  The  course  of  history  is 
like  the  progress  of  a  well-conducted  fiction,  in  which  no  incident  is  without 
its  bearing  upon  the  plot.  But  we  shall  also  see  what  amazing  changes  have 
been  wrought  by  the  rapidity  of  communication  in  our  own  day.  Had  steam 
and  electricity  proclaimed  to  the  English  Cabinet  in  the  middle  of  July  the 
news  of  the  armistice  l^ptween  Austria  and  Erance,  it  is  clear  that  the  moat 
rash  administration  would  not  have  ordered  an  expedition  to  sail  on  the  27thy 
as  a  diversion  to  Austria,  when  Austria's  war  was  ended.  Assuming  that  the 
sailing  of  the  expedition  had  been  countermanded,  and  the  news  of  the  battle 
of  Taiavera  on  the  27th  of  July  had  travelled  from  the  Tagus  to  the  Thames  at 
the  beginning  of  August,  it  is  clear  that  the  most  supine  ministry  would  have 
sent  to  Portugal  a  large  proportion  of  those  troops  which  were  shipped  for 
the  Scheldt :  the  necessary  weakening  of  the  British  army  by  the  sanguinary 
battle  might  thus  have  been  speedily  repaired.  When  the  news  did  come, 
the  opportunity  was  gone.  Earl  Temple  (afterwards  duke  of  Buckingham) 
writes  to  his  father, — "  We  have  not  the  means  of  reinforcing  Wellesley.  If 
half  the  troops  which  are  now  knocking  their  heads  against  Flushing  were 
available,  an  important  blow  might  still  be  struck  in  Spain.***  The  victory 
of  Taiavera,  most  men  thought,  would  have  no  permanent  results  for  good, 
because  the  French  were  too  strong.  Living  in  the  times  which  knew  of  no 
such  triumphs  of  science  as  we  enjoy,  the  government  could  form  no  certain 
combinations  when  they  attempted  large  operations  upon  different  points. 
They  could  only  speculate  upon  results  in  detail,  and  they  too  often  speculated 
wrongly.  It  was  the  folly  of  that  day  to  attempt  too  much  and  too  little ; 
to  tnake  a  show  of  activity  in  many  quarters  without  directing  a  great  effort 
upon  one  paramount  object. 

•  <•  Court  and  CabinetB  of  George  III.,*'  toL  iv.  p.  S63 
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"Wheit  the  Seeaion  of  Parliament  was  closed  on  the  21st  of  June,  1809, 
erente  ID  Gennonj  justified  the  afiHertioq  in  the  ro;al  Speech,  that  the  resistance 
in  Spain  ag&inat  the  usurpation  and  tjrxnDf  of  the  French  gorenuneat  bad 
"  awakened  in  other  nations  of  Europe  a  determination  to  resist,  b;  a  new 
efibrt,  the  continued  and  increasing  encroachments  on  their  safety  and  inde- 
pendence." M.  Thiers  candidly  says,  "  The  odious  act  at  Bajonne,  the  dif&- 
culties  that  had  arisen  in  Spain,  had  all  at  once,  throughout  Germany  as  well- 
as  in  Austria,  excited  indignation  and  restored  hope."*  Eremnan  in  Fmssia, 

•  « le  Connkt  et  rBmpin,"  tome  i.  p.  Si. 
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from  the  peasant  to  the  noble,  was  ready  to  reyolfc.  In  the  coantries  in 
alliance  with  France — in  Saxony,  in  Westphalia,  in  Bavaria,  in  Wurtemberg, 
ia  Baden — the  people,  oppressed  by  the  presence  of  troops,  by  conscriptions, 
and  by  taxes,  complained  that  each  of  their  sovereigns  had  sacrificed  his 
•country  to  his  personal  ambition.  In  the  Tyrol,  the  hardy  mountaineers, 
who  were  attached  by  old  hereditary  ties  to  the  House  of  Austria,  bore 
impatiently  the  yoke  of  Bavaria,  to  which  crown  they  had  been  annexed, 
and  were  ready  to  rise  in  insurrection.  It  was  a  crisis  that  was  worthy  of 
heroic  efforts,  if  Europe  were  to  be  free. 

The  first  great  operations  of  the  war  gave  no  very  decided  advan« 
tage  to  Napoleon,  although  his  bulletins  spoke  of  partisd  victories  as  final 
triumphs.  The  battle  of  Eckmuhl  on  the  22nd  of  April  was  followed  by  the 
entry  of  the  French  into  Vienna  on  the  13th  of  May.  But  the  archduke 
Charles  had  reinforced  his  army,  and  was  advancing  rapidly  along  the  left 
bank  of  the  Danube,  to  prevent  the  enemy  crossing  from  the  right  bank,  on 
which  Vienna  is  situated.  In  the  great  stream  of  the  Danube  is  the  island 
of  Lobau,  nearly  three  miles  in  length,  and  nearly  two  miles  in  breadth.  To 
this  island  Napoleon  determined  to  transport  his  army.  This  was  an  opera- 
tion of  no  common  difficulty ;  but  it  was  accomplished  by  incessant  labour 
in  constructing  a  great  bridge  upon  boats,  held  in  their  places  by  anchors,  or 
by  the  weight  of  cannon  taken  from  the  arsenal  of  Vienna.  From  Lobau 
there  was  a  smaller  stream  to  cross,  by  a  similar  bridge,  before  a  landing  could 
be  effected  on  the  open  plain  on  the  left  bank.  On  the  morning  of  the  2l8t  of 
May,  the  army  of  the  archduke  Charles  saw  from  wooded  heights  the  army 
of  Napoleon  crossing  the  lesser  branch  of  the  river,  and  pouring  into  the  groat 
level  called  Marchfeld.  As  the  French  formed  their  line,  the  village  of 
Aspem  was  on  one  flank ;  the  village  of  Essling  on  the  other  flank.  On  the 
21st  and  22nd  of  May,  the  most  sanguinary  contest  of  the  war  here  took  place. 
'*  It  was  a  battle,"  says  Thiers,  "  without  any  result  but  an  abominable 
effusion  of  blood."  Never  before  was  the  all-conquering  emperor  in  so 
dangerous  a  position  as  when  the  day  closed  upon  this  horrible  carnage.  He 
could  not  return  to  Vienna ;  for  the  river  had  risen,  and  the  Austrians  had 
floated  down  the  main  stream  great  balks  of  timber,  and  numerous  fire- 
ships,  which  swept  away  the  boats  and  their  bridge.  Napoleon  could  only 
return  to  the  island  of  Lobau.  Here  he  retreated,  carrying  ^th  him 
thousands  of  wounded  soldiers.  The  place  afforded  small  means  for  their 
cure  or  comfort;  and  there  was  soon  little  difference  between  those  who 
died  in  the  battle-field  and  those  who  were  borne  from  it  to  a  lingering 
death. 

Shut  up  in  the  island  of  the  Danube,  the  French  emperor  was  strengthening 
his  position,  and  waiting  for  events.  They  were  of  a  mixed  character.  The 
heroic  partizan,  colonel  Schill,  and  the  .duke  of  Brunswick,  who  had  headed 
the  German  insurrection  in  Saxony,  Westphab'a,  and  Hanover,  had  failed. 
Schill  was  killed  in  Stralsund.  The  duke  of  Brunswick,  with  a  few  troops, 
embarked  for  England.  The  Tyrolese  were  in  active  resistance  to  the 
Bavarians ;  and  their  first  successes  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  sentiment 
that  when  the  German  people  should  rise  against  their  oppressors,  as  **  the 
herdsmen  of  the  Alps"  had  risen,  the  day  of  deliverance  was  at  hand.  That 
<lay  was  for  awhile  postponed.    Andrew  Hofer,  the  innkeeper  in  the  valley 
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of  Passeyr,  and  three  other  reeolate  friends,  led  the  reyolt  which  broke  oat 
on  the  8th  of  April.  The  BavarianB  entered  the  province  with  25,000  men. 
7ro*m  mountain  to  mountain  the  signal  fires  had  been  lighted,  which  called 
forth  the  bold  peasants  to  seise  their  rifles,  and  march  to  attack  the 
Bavarians  in  the  gorges  of  the  hills,  and  even  in  the  towns  which  thej  held  ia 
strength.  Halle  was  taken ;  Innspmck  surrendered  after  an  obstinate  defence. 
After  the  French  occupied  Vienna,  the  T^rol  was  invaded  by  two  French  and 
allied  armies.  The  Tyrolese  fled  not  at  their  presence.  They  defeated  the 
French  and  Saxons  in  the  vallej  of  the  Eisach.  The  vanguard  of  four 
thousand  Bavarians  under  the  duke  of  Dantzic  was  destroyed.  A  new  mode 
of  warfare  spread  dismay  amongst  the  disciplined  troops,  who  thought  tiiey 
were  marching  to  an  easy  conquest.  As  they  wended  their  way  unsuspect- 
ingly through  passes  where  perpendicular  rocks  rose  on  either  side,  voicea 
would  be  heard  from  above,  shoutiug,  "  Let  go  your  ropes.**  Then  would 
descend  masses  of  rocks  and  timber,  crushing  and  burying  the  columns,  whilst 
the  unerring  rifles  picked  off  the  few  who  fled  from  the  overwhelming  ruin. 
The  duke  of  Dantzic  speedily  retreated  from  the  dangerous  mountains.  But 
Hofer  dared  to  encounter  him  in  a  pitched  battle,  and  the  innkeeper  won  the^ 
victory. 

Such  were  the  tidings  that  reached  Napoleon  in  the  island  of  Lobao^ 
The  inaction  of  mutual  exhaustion  was  comiog  to  an  end.  To  Napoleon 
inaction  was  generally  insupportable.  He  appeared  busily  employed  in  con- 
structing massive  bridges  from  the  island  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube ;, 
but  he  was  secretly  collecting  the  materials  for  another  work.  On  the  night 
of  the  4th  of  July  the  whole  of  his  army  crossed  the  stream,  by  a  bridge 
hastily  thrown  over  an  unguarded  point.  On  the  morning  of  tiie  5th  the 
French  moved  in  order  of  battle  towards  the  entrenched  camp  of  the 
Austrians,  which  was  to  resist  the  passage  over  the  Danube  so  ostentatiously 
prepared.  The  archduke  Charles  quitted  his  entrenchments,  abandoning 
the  country  between  Enzensdorf  and  Wagram.  He  had  lost  the  opportunity 
of  attacking  the  French  as  they  crossed  the  river  in  that  one  night,  and  con- 
fronted him  as  if  by  miracle.  He  now  retired  to  a  strong  position  on  the 
elevated  table-land  of  Wagram.  From  this  locality  the  great  battle  of  the 
6ch  derives  its  name.  The  number  of  soldiers  engaged  in  the  work  of  mutual 
destruction  was  between  three  and  four  hundred  thousand.  The  French 
historians  claim  to  have  killed  or  wounded  twenty-four  thousand  Austrians  y 
and  admit  to  have  lost  eighteen  thousand  in  killed  or  wounded.  But  the 
sturdy  resistance  of  Austria  had  deranged  some  of  Napoleon's  grandest 
plans  of  ambition.  "  He  had  renounced  the  idea  of  dethrom'ng  the  House  o£ 
Hapsburg,  an  idea  which  he  had  conceived  in  the  first  movements  of  his 
wrath."  *  He  would  humiliate  Austria  by  new  sacrifices  of  territory  and  of. 
money.  The  time  was  fast  approaching  when  the  conquering  parvemu  would* 
demand  a  daughter  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg  in  marriage,  completing  the 
triumph  of  his  proud  egoism  by  divorcing  the  woman  who  had  stooped  frooL 
her  rank  to  wed  the  Corsican  lieutenant  of  artillery.  Austria  sued  for  an. 
armistice ;  and  the  armistice  led  to  a  peace.  Two  of  the  conditions  of  the- 
peace  of  Vienna,  which  was  signed  on  the  14ith  of  October,  were  more 

*  Thiers,  tome  z.  p.  478» 
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'legradiDg  to  Austria  than  tbe  loss  of  territory.  One  was  tbat  she  should 
give  no  succour  to  tbe  Tjrrolese  who  had  so  noblj  fought  for  her  independence. 
The  other  was,  that  she  should  unite  with  all  the  rest  of  the  enslayed  con- 
tinent in  the  exclusion  of  the  commerce  of  England — of  England,  her  ally, 
that  was  affording  the  most  effectual  co-operation  by  exertions  in  Spain ;  and 
bad  attempted  by  a  small  expedition  to  Naples,  and  a  vast  expedition  to  the 
Scheldt,  to  divert  tbe  levies  of  France  from  going  to  the  aid  of  the  French 
armies  that  were  fighting  against  Austria  on  the  Danube  and  in  Italy. 
England  was  ill-timed  in  her  assistance ;  she  was  unlucky ;  but  her  good-will 
was  not  the  less  sincere.  Napoleon  returned  to  Paris  ;  and  left  his  marshals 
to  put  down  the  spirit  in  Germany  which  a  humiliating  peace  could  not 
compromise,  and  which  the  system  of  terror  could  not  wholly  extinguish. 
Fifty  thousand  French  an^  Bavarians  marched  into  the  Tyrol ;  hunted  the 
peasantry  from  hill  to  hill ;  set  a  price  upon  the  bead  of  Andrew  Hofer ;  and 
procured  his  arrest  by  treachery.  He  was  tried  by  court-martial  at  Mantua, 
and  condemned  to  death.  The  majority  of  French  officers  were  averse  to 
the  sentence  being  executed.  There  was  a  respite ;  but  an  order  from  Paris 
left  no  choice.    He  was  shot  on  the  20th  of  February. 

The  history  of  the  fatal  expedition  to  Walcheren  might  be  sufficiently 
traced  in  the  Papers  presented  to  Parliament,  and  in  the  Minutes  of  Evidence 
taken  before  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House  of  Commons.*  But  time  has 
opened  other  sources  of  information.  The  materials  are  ample  for  a  narrative, 
interesting  in  itself,  and  instructive  for  warning  against  official  neglect, 
ignorance,  and  presumption.  We  are  enabled  to  add  a  few  details  from  an 
unpublished  joumal.f 

Sir  David  Dundas  succeeded  the  duke  of  York  as  Commander-in-chief, 
on  the  18th  of  March.  On  the  24th  he  was  called  to  a  Cabinet  meeting. 
He  was  informed  that  an  immediate  attack  on  the  island  of  Walcheren  was 
contemplated ;  that  there  were  nine  or  ten  sail  of  the  line  in  the  harbour  of 
Flushing,  not  in  a  state  to  proceed  to  sea ;  that  our  navy  had  a  large  dis- 
posable force ;  and  that  fifteen  thousand  land  forces  would  be  necessary  for 
the  operation.  Could  such  a  force  be  at  once  assembled  ?  Sir  David  Dundas 
said  that  such  a  force  could  not  at  once  be  provided ;  that  the  corps  which 
had  returned  from  Spain  were  in  very  indifferent  health,  and  their  military 
equipment  was  in  a  very  defective  state.  Preparations  went  on  to  complete 
the  remains  of  sir  John  Moore's  army  for  service;  and  volunteers  from 
militia  regiments  were  gradually  drafted  into  regiments  of  the  line.  But  the 
scheme  had  assumed  a  more  formidable  character,  when  lord  Castlereagh,  on 
the  29th  of  May,  stated  to  sir  David  Dundas  that  his  majesty's  government 
felt  it  their  duty  to  investigate,  having  formidable  means  at  their  disposal, 
how  hr  it  was  possible  to  strike  a  blow  against  the  enemy's  naval  resources 
in  the  Scheldt,  "  including  the  destruction  of  their  arsenal  at  Antwerp,  and 
the  ships  of  war  stationed  in  different  parts  of  the  Scheldt  between  Antwerp 
and  Flushing."  The  answer  of  the  Commander-in-chief,  on  the  drd  of  June, 
was  not  encouraging.    He  thought  that  an  attack  upon  Antwerp  was  a 

*  See  Hansard,  vol.  xr.  Appendix,  ool.  1  to  639,  and  vol.  zri.  Appendix,  col.  1105  to  1130. 
t  **  Narratiye  of  the  Expedition."  by  an  Officer  employed— MS.  of  200  pagei,  in  the  pciK»> 
tiou  of  the  Aathor  of  the  **  Popular  History." 
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aerrioe  of  very  great  risk.  On  the  18th  of  Juney  lord  Castlereagli  directed 
-that  85,000  infantiy  and  1800  caTalrj  should  be  held  in  readineMi  for 
immediate  embarkation.  Sir  David  Dundas  was  not  consulted  as  to  the 
appointment  of  the  commander  of  the  expedition,  although  he  knew  tiiat  it 
was  meant  to  appoint  lord  Chatham.  There  were  equally  important  persons 
with  whom  no  consultation  was  held.  Sir  Lucas  Pepys,  the  Fhjaidan 
'General  to  the  forces,  was  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  disoider  to 
which  soldiers  were  subject  in  the  island  of  Walcheren.  The  medical  oflBoen 
•of  the  army  were  not  ixiformed  where  the  expedition  was  going,  and  therefine 
oould  not  make  any  particular  preparation.  With  Mr.  Thomas  Keate^ 
Surgeon  General  of  the  army,  there  was  no  consultation.  He  knew  peifiBctiy 
well  the  nature  of  the  complaint  prevalent  in  Walcheren  at  the  season  when 
-the  expedition  was  about  to  soil ;  and  had  confidence  been  reposed  in  him  he 
ehould  have  recommended  precautions  that  might  have  lessened  the  malady. 
On  the  16th  of  July,  "  our  trusty  and  well-beloved  cousin  and  counsellor, 
JTohn,  earl  of  Chatham,"  received  his  instructions,  as  the  commander  of  a 
large  division  of  his  majesty's  forces,  to  attack  and  destroy  the  naval  fiiroe 
and  establishments  in  the  Scheldt,  acting  in  conjunction  vrith  the  commander 
of  the  naval  portion  of  the  armament,  sir  Bichard  Strachan.  The  whole 
amount  of  the  land-force,  according  to  the  list  transmitted  to  lord  Chatham, 
was  89,143  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery.  The  naval  force  comprised  85  sail  at 
the  line,  5  ships  of  50  and  44  guns,  18  frigates,  and  160  sloops,  gun-brigs, 
bomb-vessels,  gun-boats,  &c.  The  army  was  encamped  on  Southsea  common 
and  on  the  hills  around  Portsmouth.  The  ships  of  war  were  assembled  at 
•Spithead,  ready  to  take  a  portion  of  the  troops  on  board,  whilst  others  vrere 
received  by  transports.  The  weather  was  the  finest  of  a  fine  summer. 
•Gazers  from  all  parts  came  to  look  upon  the  most  magnificent  expedition 
that  ever  left  the  British  ports.  The  ostentatious  preparation  was  out  of 
harmony  with  the  affected  secret  of  its  destination.  The  French  and  Dutch 
Icnew  thoroughly  well  what  was  intended.  The  English  army  and  navy  were 
i;o  be  kept  in  the  dark,  so  that  the  mystery  should  not  be  divulged  and  find 
its  way  to  Flushing  and  Antwerp.  Yet  the  first  order  issued,  whilst  the 
troops  were  embarking,  was  one  against  taking  quarters  "  unsanctioned  b^ 
the  Burgomaster.'* 

On  the  25th  of  July  this  great  armament  sailed  from  Portsmouth  to  tiie 
Downs.  During  the  three  days  on  which  it  ran  down  the  English  shore,  eveiy 
height  was  crowded  with  people.  "  Of  all  the  displays  that  1  have  ever  seen," 
-says  the  writer  of  the  MS.  Journal; ''  the  finest  was  that  which  opened  on  us 
as  we  rounded  the  South  Foreland.  The  sea  was  literally  coveied  for  miles 
with  shipping,  and  all  was  animation.  Upwards  of  a  thousand  sail  were 
rolling  at  anchor  off  Deal,  and  among  them  six  enormous  three-deckera  that 
looked  like  castles.  All  England  seemed  to  have  collected  on  the  coast 
Boats  were  sweeping  in  all  directions  among  the  fleet.  Hundreds  of  parties 
from  the  shore  were  rowing  about  among  us.  The  bands  of  the  regiments 
were  playing,  bugles  sounding,  and  in  the  heavy  swell  of  a  north-east  gale 
flag  and  cannon  signals  were  perpetually  busy.  The  whole  had  an  incompa- 
Table  look  of  spirit  and  triumph,  and  was  an  actual  display  of  power  that  we 
proudly  felt  the  world  beside  could  not  equal." 

On  the  28th  of  July,  at  daybreak,  the  first  division  of  the  fleet,  with  sir 
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Eichard  Stracban,  and  the  earl  of  Cbatham  od  board,  sailed  from  tbe  Downs. 
A  larger  division  followed  on  tbe  29tb.  On  tbe  30tb  twenty  tbousand  men 
landed  on  tbe  isle  of  Walcberen.  Middleburgb,  tbe  cbief  town,  was  imme- 
diately surrendered.  Tbe  French  troops  were  driven  into  Flushing.  Other 
operations  were  attended  with  complete  success.  Every  obstacle  was  quickly 
removed  that  would  have  prevented  Antwerp  being  taken  by  a  sudden  and  well- 
combined  movement  of  tbe  naval  and  military  forces.  Tbe  French  ships  at 
Flushing  had  withdrawn  and  had  gone  up  the  Scheldt.  No  English  squadron 
pursued.  Tbe  garrison  of  Antwerp  bad  only  3000  men.  Napoleon  said  to 
O'Meara  that  if  a  few  tbousand  men  had  been  landed  at  Wilhemstadt  and 
marched  direct  to  Antwerp,  it  might  have  been  taken  by  a  eoup^de-main. 
Afber  tbe  fleet  had  got  up,  that  was  impossible.  Bahtz,  tbe  key  to  both 
channels  of  tbe  Scheldt,  was  taken  by  sir  John  Hope  on  the  morning  of  tbe 
drd,  and  tbe  whole  of  South  Beveland  was  in  his  possession.  All  tbe 
energy  of  the  first  operations  had  no  other  ulterior  object,  in  the  eye  of  the 
€ommander-in-chie^  than  the  taking  of  Flushing,  and  the  occupation  of  Wal- 
cberen. It  would  seem  as  if  the  earl  of  Chatham  had  known  that  Napoleon 
held  that  Flushing  was  impregnable;  and  that  it  bad  become  a  point  of 
honour  with  him  to  prove  tbat  tbe  great  emperor  could  be  sometimes  mis- 
taken. From  tbe  palace  of  Scbonbrunn,  whilst  negotiating  a  peace  with 
Austria,  Napoleon  wrote  on  tbe  6tb  of  October  to  bis  minister  of  war  at 
Paris, — who  bad  apprised  him  of  the  appearance  off  Walcberen  of  the  English 
armament, — *'  They  will  not  take  Flushing,  since  the  dykes  can  be  cut ;  they 
will  not  take  the  squadron,  for  it  can  ascend  to  Antwerp."  *  Ten  days  later, 
this  provident  administrator,  who  never  suffered  any  circumstances  in  his  vast 
empire  to  be  indifferent  to  him,  showed  bow  much  better  he  understood  what 
our  army  would  experience  than  the  war  minister  who  directed  tbe  expedition. 
Napoleon  then  wrote,  '*  Before  six  weeks,  of  tbe  fifteen  thousand  English 
who  are  on  the  isle  of  Walcberen  not  fifteen  hundred  will  be  left.    The  rest 

will  be  in  tbe  hospitals Tbe  expedition  has  been  undertaken 

under  false  information,  and  has  been  ignorantly  calculated."  f 

The  enemy  that  was  gathering  around  our  troops, — far  more  dangerous 
than  the  batteries  of  Flushing, — was  soon  perceptible.  The  investment  of 
the  place  was  completed,  before  a  bombardment  commenced  on  tbe  18th  of 
August.  The  troops  slept,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  open  air.  In  his  MS. 
Journal  the  officer  writes:  *'  Towards  morning  we  found  ourselves  wrapped  in 
that  chill,  blue,  marshy  mist  rising  from  the  ground,  that  no  clothing  can 
keep  out,  and  tbat  actually  seems  to  penetrate  to  the  inmost  frame.  And 
this  we  always  found  the  morning  atmosphere  of  Walcberen, — ^the  island 
covered  with  a  sheet  of  exhalation,  blue,  dense,  and  fetid."  The  positive 
orders  which  Napoleon  had  sent  from  Scbonbrunn,  that  general  Monnet,  the 
commander  of  Flushing,  should  cut  tbe  dykes,  were  now  carried  into  effect. 
On  the  11th,  the  sea-dyke  extending  from  the  right  flank  of  Flushing  on  the 
land  side  to  the  canal  of  St.  Joostland,  was  cut.  Tbe  water  spread  over  the 
fields,  filled  the  ditches,  and  forced  the  besiegers  to  abandon  some  piu^ts  of 
the  trenches.  There  was  no  time  to  lose.  The  bombardment  commenced  upon 
A  scale  that  was  perhaps  unequalled  in  any  previous  siege.    Batteries  of 
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fiearjr  ordnance  fired  inoessantlj  night  and  day  npan  tbe  deroted  tumi.    The 
Congrere  rocket  was  employed  with  fearfbl  effect.    Ten  line  of  battle  ahipi^  on 
the  morning  of  the  14th,  ranged  along  the  sea  line  of  defencea,  and  h&pt  np  a 
cannonade  for  aereral  hours.    Eloahing  was  on  fire  in  every  quarter.  At  latt 
alter  three  days  the  governor  agreed  to  surrender,  on  the  condition  of  the- 
garrison  becoming  prisoners  of  war.  The  occupation  of  the  Dntch  fishing  tovn 
was  the  prize  that  cost  twenty  millions  of  money.    The  siege  operationa  weie- 
conductc^i  by  sir  Eyre  Coote,  lord  Chatham  "  having  hoped,  had  cirenmateaees 
permitted,  to  have  proceeded  up  the  river.*'  *    His  lordship^  wboae  ToeatioQ, 
according  to  an  epigram  not  hr  from  the  truth,  was  to  eat,  and  to  sle^ 
contrived  to  console  himself  for  his  disappointment  in  not  going  up  the  river, 
to  encounter  Bemadotte,  who  had  arrived  at  Antwerp  with  a  great  army. 
He  rested  happily  at  Bahtz ;  where  his  existence  was  prodaimed  by  two 
turtles  sprawling  upon  their  backs  in  his  garden,  ready  for  the  art  of  the  com* 
mander-in-chief  of  the  kitchen  who  accompanied  him.f 

And  now  came  the  dread  event  which  Napoleon  had  predicted.  Loid 
Chatham  wrote  home  on  the  29th  that  he  was  obliged  to  close  bis  operatioos 
with  the  capture  of  Flushing.  He  adds, ''  I  am  concerned  to  aay,  that  the 
effect  of  the  climate  at  this  unhealthy  period  of  the  year  is  felt  most  serioosif  , 
and  that  the  number  of  the  sick  alraidy  is  little  short  of  three  thousand." 
The  morning  fogs  began  to  be  heavier  and  more  penetrating.  The  aoldieti^ 
who  had  been  kept  up  by  the  animation  of  the  siege,  now  sank,  exhausted 
and  despairing.  They  were  carried  into  dose  barracks  at  Middlebuigfa,  wh«e 
the  fever  raged  more  and  more,  and  the  barracks  ail  became  hospitala.  Tbe 
surgeons  were  unsupplied  with  bark  and  other  necessary  medicines.  The 
medical  officers  themselves  were  seized,  and  either  died  or  were  disqualified 
for  attendance.  Proper  supplies  of  medicine  and  of  wine  from  England  were 
coming  as  soon  as  routine  could  bestir  itself.  The  main  army  was  ordered 
home,  and  with  them  went  lord  Chatham.  But  fifteen  thousand  men  were 
lefb  in  Walcberen  ''  for  the  protection  of  the  island."  The  despatches  of  sir 
Eyre  Coote,  from  the  Slst  of  August  to  the  23rd  of  October,  contain  the  most 
distressing  accounts  of  the  progress  of  the  fever.  Thousands  had  died.  Pour 
thousand  sick  had  been  sent  to  England.  Sixteen  hundred  more  were  about 
to  be  sent ;  and  then  the  hospitals  would  still  contain  four  thousand  sick, 
who  must  have  been  abandoned  to  the  French  in  the  event  of  their  landing. 
Every  one  who  had  thought  or  read  knew  what  would  be  the  consequence  of 
sending  forty  thousand  men  to  Zealand  in  August,  and  of  their  continuing 
there  for  two  or  three  months.  Every  one  suspected  what  might  hi^pen, 
except  the  ministry,  and  especially  the  Secretary-at-War.  Sir  John  Print's 
book  on  the  "  Diseases  of  tbe  Army  "  was  known  to  common  readers ;  but  it 
was  unknown,  or  unheeded,  in  Cabinet  Councils,  where  some  members  were 
assiduously  engaged  in  the  laudable  endeavour  to  circumvent  a  colleague,  yet 
leaving  him  to  the  consequences  of  his  own  incapadty ;  and  others  thought 
chat  whatever  he  did  was  right,  as  long  as  he  did  not  go  before  his  party  in 
any  large  or  liberal  views.  Mr.  John  Webb,  the  Imspector  of  Hospital% 
reported  to  lord  Castlereagh,  on  the  11th  of  September, — ^when  the  ravages 
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bad  begun,  and  statesmanship  at  last  bad  taken  counsel  of  science, — ^tbat, 
independent  of  tbe  existing  records  of  the  unbealtbiness  of  Zealand,  every 
feature  of  tbe  country  exhibited  it  in  the  most  forcible  manner ; — tbe  canals 
^communicating  with  tbe  sea,  covered  with  tbe  most  noisome  ooze ;  every  ditch 
loaded  with  matter  in  a  state  of  putrefaction ;  tbe  whole  island  little  better 
than  a  swamp ;  scarcely  a  place  where  water  of  a  tolerable  quality  could  be 
procured;  tbe  children  sickly,  and  many  of  the  adults  deformed.  Tbe 
endemic  diseases  of  the  country,  remittent  and  intermittent  fevers,  says  the 
Inspector,  begin  to  appear  about  tbe  middle  of  August,  and  continue  to 
prevail  until  tbe  commencement  of  frosty  weather.  He  adds  one  important 
fact,  after  describing  how  the  disease  bad  spread  in  tbe  army  with  a  rapidity 
almost  unexampled  in  the  history  of  any  military  operation,  that ''  those  men 
who  may  be  attacked  with  fever,  and  recover  from  it,  will  have  their  consti- 
tutions so  affected  by  the  shock,  that  their  physical  powers,  when  called  into 
action  hereafter,  will  be  very  materially  diminished.'*  ♦  The  "  Journal  of  an 
Officer"  describes  what  was  endured  by  thousands  of  the  sick.  After  a 
month's  suffering  be  was  carried  to  Flushing ;  shipped  on  board  of  a  frigate ; 
when  in  tbe  Downs,  the  ship  was  telegraphed  that  tbe  hospitals  were  full ; 
went  on  to  Spitbead ;  and  was  borne  ashore  fainting.  **  My  recovery  was 
long  doubtful,  and  when  it  at  last  commenced,  it  was  long  imperfect.  The 
venom  of  the  marsh-fever  bad  a  singular  power  of  permeating  the  whole 
human  frame.  It  unstrung  every  muscle,  penetrated  every  bone,  and  seemed 
to  search  and  enfeeble  all  the  sources  of  mental  and  bodily  life.  I  dragged 
it  about  with  me  for  years."  Such  was  tbe  end  of  the  great  Armada  that 
sailed  from  tbe  Downs  on  the  28th  of  July,  with  a  pomp  and  power  that  had 
never  been  equalled  since  another  Armada  came  to  a  like  fatal  termination  of 
vain  hopes  and  blind  confidence.  The  calamity  which  England  bad  sustained 
had  a  most  serious  effect  upon  the  progress  of  the  war  in  Spain  and  Portugal. 
In  tbe  summer  of  1810,  the  operations  of  lord  Wellington  were  fatally 
crippled  by  tbe  want  of  men  to  supply  bis  losses.  His  earnest  request  for  more 
aid  from  home  was  thus  answered  by  lord  Liverpool  on  the  2nd  of  August : 
**  Now,  with  respect  to  reinforcements  to  your  army,  I  am  under  the  painful 
necessity  of  informing  you  that  the  effects  of  tbe  fever  contracted  by  our  army 
last  year  in  Walcheren  are  still  of  that  nature  that,  by  a  late  inspection,  we 
have  not  at  this  time  a  single  battalion  of  infantry,  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
reported  fit  for  service  in  tbe  field,  with  tbe  exception  of  the  infantry  of  the 
duke  of  Brunswick's  corps."  t  Walcheren  was  evacuated  on  tbe  2drd  of 
December.  Then  came  inquiries  in  Parliament.  Tbe  ministry  made  every 
effort  to  screen  lord  Chatham  from  a  vote  of  censure,  which  was  prevented 
only  by  very  small  majorities.  Tbe  character  of  tbe  army  and  navy  was 
not  injured.  The  disgrace  rested  with  the  commander ;  with  tbe  Secretary- 
at-War ;  and  with  the  members  of  the  Cabinet,  who  believed  him  incapable, 
and  had  not  the  courage  to  enforce  their  belief. 

After  the  retreat  of  Soult  from  Oporto,  sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  at  tbe  be- 
ginning of  July,  entered  Spain.  On  the  20th,  be  made  a  junction  with  tbe 
iSpanisb  army  under  Cuesta,  at  Oropesa.    Marshal  Victor  was  in  position  at 
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Takren.  His  outposts  irere  attacked  on  the  22iid  hj  the  Spanish  anl 
British ;  and  Yictor,  retiring  to  Tomjos^  was  joined  hy  Sehastiani,  and  aftetw 
wards  by  king  Joseph.  Cuesta  was  obstinate  and  conceited.  Takhig  his  own 
eoiiQsely  he  poshed  on  alone  to  attack  the  Prench,  and  was  driven  back  to 
the  British  army,  on  the  Alberche.  With  the  greatest  diffieoltj  he  was 
persuaded  not  to  fight  in  a  position  where  he  would  hsTO  bemi  destroyed.  In 
a  sulky  mood,  be  left  to  sir  Arthur  Wellesley  the  command  of  the  two 
armies.  The  British  general  retired  six  miles  to  TalaTera,  where  he  had 
previously  chosen  his  field  of  battle,  and  which  he  had  strengthened  by  sane 
earthworks.  On  the  27thy  the  Erench  crossed  the  Alberche,  and  there  was 
a  partial  contest,  in  which  they  were  repulsed.  On  the  28th,  the  Frendi 
renewed  the  attack.  From  nine  o'clock  of  that  morning  till  noon,  the  two 
armies  reposed.  It  was  the  calm  before  the  storm.  The  heat  was  excessifie^ 
and  the  French  and  English  soldiers  quitted  their  ranks,  and  assuaged  their 
thirst  in  the  little  stream  that  separated  their  sereral  positions.  The  scene 
was  suddenly  changed  The  French  drums  beat  the  rappel ;  the  eagles  were 
uplifted;  the  columns  formed,  and  the  battle  commenced.  They  first 
attacked  the  left,  which  was  weak ;  then  fell  upon  the  right ;  and  later  ia 
the  day  threw  their  force  upon  the  centre  of  the  line.  A  formidable  battoy 
was  making  fearful  haroc.  The  centre  was  giving  way,  when  sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  ordered  the  48th  regiment  to  descend  from  the  height  which  they 
occupied,  and  meet  the  brunt  of  the  fight.  The  scattered  masses  rallied. 
The  English  general  hurled  a  charge  of  cavalry  upon  the  French  columns; 
and  the  victory  was  won.  In  writing  to  a  friend  in  India,  sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  said,  **  The  battle  of  Talavera  was  the  hardest  fought  of  modem 
times.  The  fire  at  Assaye  was  heavier,  while  it  lasted;  but  the  battle  of 
Talavera  lasted  for  two  days  and  a  night.  Each  party  engaged  lost  a  fourth 
of  their  numbers."  •  To  another  friend  he  writes,  "  "We  had  certainly  a 
lAost  fierce  contest  at  Talavera,  and  the  victory  which  we  gained,  although 
j&om  circumstances  it  has  not  been  followed  by  all  the  good  consequences 
which  we  might  have  expected  from  it,  has  at  least  added  to  the  militaiy 
reputation  of  the  country,  and  has  convinced  the  French  that  their  title  to 
be  called  the  first  military  nation  in  Europe  will  be  disputed,  not  unsuc- 
cessfully." t  "This  battle,"  says  Jomini,  "recovered  the.  glory  of  the 
successors  of  Marlborough,  which  for  a  century  had  declined.  It  was  felt 
that  the  English  infantry  could  contend  with  the  best  in  Europe."  Very 
few  Spaniards  were  engaged.  Sixteen  thousand  English,  of  which  numb^ 
many  had  been  recently  taken  from  the  militia,  repulsed  thirty  thousand 
French  veterans.  Napoleon  was  furious  at  the  results  of  the  battle  of 
Talavera.  He  wrote  from  Schonbrunn  to  general  Clarke,  that  he  should 
express  to  marshal  Jourdan  the  emperor's  extreme  displeasure  at  the 
inaccuracies  and  falsehoods  in  his  report.  ''He  says  that  on  the  28th 
we  were  in  possession  of  the  British  army's  field  of  battle — ^that  is  to 
say,  of  Talavera,  and  of  the  table  land  on  which  their  left  flank  rested; 
whilst  his  subsequent  reports,  and  those  of  other  officers,  say  the  exact 
contrary,  and  that  we  were  repulsed  during  the  whole  day.     .     .     .    Tell 
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liim  tbat  he  miglit  hare  pnt  what  he  pleased  into  the  Madrid  newspapers,  but 
that  he  had  no  right  to  disguise  the  truth  to  goyemment.'*  *  The  next  day 
the  emperor  wrote  to  his  Minister  of  Police  a  memorandum,  to  be  expanded 
into  articles  in  the  Journals :  "  Lord  Wellesley  is  beaten  in  Spain.  Sur- 
rounded in  his  rout,  he  seeks  his  safety  in  a  precipitate  flight  under  excessive- 
heat.  In  quitting  Talavera,  he  has  recommended  to  the  duke  of  Belluno  five- 
thousand  sick  and  wounded  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  there.  If  aflairer 
had  been  properly  conducted  in  Spain,  not  an  Englishman  would  have  escaped ;. 
but  nevertheless  they  are  beaten.  Comment  on  these  ideas  in  the  journals* 
Demonstrate  the  extravagance  of  the  ministers  in  exposing  thirty  thousand* 
English,  in  the  heart  of  Spain,  against  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  French^ 
the  best  troops  in  the  world,  while  at  the  same  time  they  sent  twenty-five 
thousand  others  to  come  to  grief  {se  easser  le  net)  in  the  marshes  of  Hoi* 
land."  t  In  these  hints  for  his  journalists  of  Paris,  Napoleon  exaggerated 
the  painful  facts  which  the  English  general  readily  admitted.  He  was 
obliged  to  retreat,  for  Soult  had  suddenly  appeared  with  fifty  thousand  men^ 
He  was  surrounded  by  immense  armies ;  he  did  leave,  to  be  guarded  by 
Cuesta,  fifteen  hundred  of  his  sick  and  wounded ;  when  Cuesta  marched 
away  and  left  his  charge,  sir  Arthur  did  recommend  them  to  the  humanity  of 
the  French  generals,  who  acted  generously  towards  them,  as  sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  had  acted  towards  the  French  at  Oporto.  He  had  confided  too- 
much  in  Spanish  generals  and  in  Spanish  troops.  He  had  trusted  too  much 
to  the  zeal  and  activity  of  the  commissariat  to  furnish  him  supplies.  Ad- 
miral Berkeley,  who  commanded  in  the  Tagus,  says  :  ''  Twice  has  the  army 
been  stopped  for  money,  and  twice  for  provisions.  The  horses  starved,  while 
ships,  loaded  with  hay  and  oats  from  England,  enough  to  furnish  all  the 
cavalry,  were  rotting  and  spoiling  in  the  Tagus.  The  medical  staff  is  as  bad : 
as  our  army  were  dying  away  for  want  of  medicines,  while  more  than  sufficient 
were  in  ships  in  the  river.'*  J  Nearly  half  a  century  was  to  slide  on  before^ 
such  results  of  "  ignorance  and  delay  "  were  to  be  counted  as  monstrous- 
things,  that  could  never  again  shake  the  public  confidence  in  official  sagacity. 
The  experience  of  one  campaign  taught  sir  Arthur  Wellesley  great  lessons. 
In  India  he  had  acquired  the  power  of  regulating  the  commissariat  upon  the- 
largest  scale ;  in  providing  not  only  for  men  and  horses,  but  for  elephants 
and  bullocks,  and  all  the  gorgeous  cavalcades  of  an  oriental  camp.  In  hi» 
first  campaign  in  Portugal,  he  had  somewhat  too  much  relied  upon  the  War 
Office,  and  the  Victualling  Office,  and  the  Transport  Office.  Each  department 
did  its  own  work  in  parallel  lines,  and  never  thought  that  the  Division  of 
Labour  was  worthless  without  the  Union  of  Forces.  He  soon  came  to  look 
sharply  after  the  most  apparently  trifling  details.  But  he  also  came  to  rely 
upon  himself,  and  to  leave  the  Spanish  generals  to  their  jealousies,  and  tho 
Spanish  juntas  to  their  own  conceits.  His  brother,  the  marquis  (then  am- 
bassador in  Spain),  seeing  that  he  could  not  bring  the  native  authorities  to 
act  "  with  common  spirit,  honesty,  or  decency,"  advised  him  to  return  home.  § 
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fie  remained  to  show  how  a  resolute  will  and  a  dear  head  cansiimioimteTeij 
difScolty. 

The  battle  of  Talavera  won  for  sir  Arthur  Wellealey  the  name  by  whidi 
we  shall  henceforth  speak  of  him — Wellington :  first  Yiscounty  then  Bszl, 
then  Marquis,  then  Duke.    Bj  what  name  he  was  to  be  called  was  almost  a 
matter  of  chance.*  <<  TaLarera"  was  thought  ofl   Of  *'  Welleslej"  his  brother 
wore  the  honours.     '^ Wellington"  was  chosen — ^the  household  word  fiir 
all  time.    In  December  the  British  army  had  crossed  the  Tagus  at  Abrantes. 
When  his  head-quarters  were  at  Badajos,  in  October,  lord  Wellington  had 
gone  to  Lisbon,  **  to  arrange  finally  for  the  defence  of  Portugal."    He  had 
conceived  the  grand  project  of  the  lines  of  Torres  Y&iras.    In  January,  1810; 
liis  head-quarters  were  at  Yiseu ;  and  he  was  in  constant  communicatioQ 
with  lieutenant-colonel  Fletcher,  an  officer  of  engineers,  on  the  execution  of 
this  gigantic  work.    The  scheme  was  not  to  be  paraded  before  the  worid. 
It  was  to  be  proceeded  with  steadily  and  unostentatiously.    He  would  daim 
no  merit  with  the  English  government,  or  the  English  people,  for  preparing 
a  stronghold,  from  which  he  might  go  forth  to  do  battle  with  armies  four 
times  as  strong  as  his  own,  and  retire  thither  on  any  emergency,  to  laugh  at 
their  efforts  to  dislodge  him.    During  the  spring  of  1810  he  steadily  devoted 
•himself  to  the  organization  of  the  British  and  Portuguese  armies.    He  was 
wholly  left  to  his  own  resources.    The  government  at  home  could  send  him 
no  reinforcements.     He  had  no  support  in  their  confidence  that  he  would 
surmount  the  difficulties  by  which  he  was  encompassed.    At  the  end  of 
October,  four  questions  were  put  to  him  by  lord  Liverpool,t  which  required 
all    his    prudence   and    sagacity  to  answer  upon  his  own  responsibility. 
Wellington  thought : — 1.  That  if  the  Spaniards  were  commonly  prudent,  the 
-enemy  would  require  a  very  large  reinforcement  before  they  could  subjugate 
the  country :  2.  He  thought  that  if  the  French  did  not  make  an  immediate 
attack  upon  Portugal,  they  would  require  an  army  of  seventy  or  eighty 
thousand  men  to  succeed,  but  he  believed  they  would  make  the  attack :  3. 
He  thought  that  if  they  made  the  attack  at  once  they  would  be  successfully 
resisted:  4.  He  was  convinced  that  if  defeated  his  army  could  embark.} 
At  the  end  of  1809  intelligence  had  arrived  of  the  defeat  of  two  Spanish 
armies ;  and  then  lord  Liverpool  talks  as  if  all  the  efforts  of  the  British  and 
Portuguese  armies  for  the  defence  of  Portugal  would  be  unavailing.  §    In 
March,  lord  Liverpool  apprises  lord  Wellington, ''  That  a  very  considerable 
degree  of  alarm  exists  in  this  country  respecting  the  safety  of  the  British 
army  in  Portugal ;"  and  that  he  "  would  rather  be  excused  for  bringing 
away  the  army  a  little  too  soon,  than,  by  remaining  in  Portugal  a  little  too 
long,  exposing  it  to  those  risks  from  which  no  military  operations  can  be 
wholly  exempt.'* II     He  could  not  "  recommend  any  attempt  at  what  may  be 
called  desperate  resistance."     It  must  have  been  a  satisfaction  to  Welling- 
ton, who  cared  very  little  for  ''  alarm  in  England,"  and  was  not  easily 
depressed  by  ministerial  timidity,  to  have  received  the  encouragement  of  the 
^tout-hearted  old  king  to  persevere  in  the  course  which  appeared  right  and 
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safe  in  bis  own  judgment.  Colonel  Herbert  Taylor  was  tben  tbe  of&cial 
secretary  to  George  III.,  wbo  was  nearly  or  totally  blind.  He  bad  read  tc 
tbe  king  a  private  letter  from  lord  Wellington  to  lord  Liverpool ;  and  be 
conveys  to  tbe  minister  bis  sovereign's  sentiments  npoD  tbe  correspondence 
wbicb  bad  taken  place.  Tbis  letter  of  colonel  Taylor,  dated  April  21,  lord 
Liverpool  forwards  to  lord  Wellington.  It  contains  tbe  following  passage : 
"Tbe  king  observed  tbat  tbe  arguments  and  remarks  wbicb  tbis  letter 
contains,  tbe  general  style  and  spirit  in  wbicb  it  is  written,  and  tbe  clearness 
witb  wbicb  tbe  state  of  tbe  question  and  of  prospects  in  Portugal  is  exposed, 
bave  given  bis  majesty  a  very  bigb  opinion  of  lord  Wellington's  sense,  and  of 
tbe  resources  of  bis  mind  as  a  soldier ;  and  tbat  as  be  appears  to  bave  weigbed 
tbe  wbole  of  bis  situation  so  coolly  and  maturely,  and  to  bave  considered  so 
fully  every  contingency  under  wbicb  be  may  be  placed,  not  omitting  any 
necessary  preparation,  bis  majesty  trusted  tbat  bis  ministers  would  feel 
witb  bim  tbe  advantage  of  suffering  bim  to  proceed  according  to  bis  judg- 
ment and  discretion  in  tbe  adberence  to  tbe  principles  wbicb  be  bas  laid 
down,  unfettered  by  any  particular  instructions  wbicb  migbt  embarrass  bim 
in  tbe  execution  of  bis  general  plan  of  operations."*  Tbe  worry  from 
Downing-street  continued,  especially  from  tbe  Treasury.  In  June,  Welling- 
ton asks  tbis  question  of  tbe  ministry — "  Are  we  at  war  witb  Prance  for  tbe 
existence  and  independence  of  tbe  country  ?  and  is  it  advisable  to  maintain 
tbe  contest  as  long  as  possible  at  a  distance  from  bome  P . . .  I  see  more,  and 
roust  know  more,  of  wbat  is  going  on  bere  tban  otbers ;  and  I  certainly  bave 
no  prejudice  in  favour  of  tbe  continuance  of  our  exertions  bere,  founded  upon 
any  putiality  for  tbe  business  of  guiding  tbem.  But  I  sincerely  feel  wbat  I 
write— tbat  if  tbe  resources  of  Great  Britain  were  fairly  applied  to  tbis 
contest,  as  tbey  bave  been  to  any  otber  in  wbicb  the  country  bas  been 
engaged,  tbe  Frencb  would  yet  repent  tbe  invasion  of  Spain."t 

Wben  two  Cabinet  Ministers  meet  to  fight  a  duel,  and  one  is  wounded, 
tbe  natural  consequence  is,  tbat  the  bouse  divided  against  itself  must  fall. 
Lord  Castlereagb,  tbe  Secretary  at  War,  challenged  Mr.  Canning,  tbe 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  tbey  bad  a  hostile  meeting  on  Wimbledon 
Common  on  tbe  22nd  of  September.  Canning  was  slightly  wounded.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  investigate  tbe  causes  of  tbis  transaction  without  encoun« 
tering  the  difficulties  tbat  arise  from  tbe  partisanship  of  contemporary 
narratives.  After  tbe  lapse  of  half  a  century  tbe  subject  is  scarcely  worth 
investigation  by  a  writer  wbo  bas  only  to  present  a  rapid  view  of  the  more 
important  public  affairs.  Upon  tbe  surfeu^  it  might  appear  tbat  Canning  bad 
been  intriguing  for  six  months  to  remove  Castlereagb  from  office  for  some 
motive  of  personal  ambition.  He  **  was  much  and  unjustly  blamed  at  the 
time."t  The  duke  of  Portland,  tbe  Prime  Minister,  wrote  to  tbe  Chancellor 
in  June,  **  Tbe  great  object,  and  indeed  tbe  tine  quA  nan  witb  Canning,  ia  to 
take  from  lord  Castlereagb  tbe  conduct  of  the  war."  Lord  Castlereagb,  in 
bis  letter  of  challenge,  complained  tbat  Mr.  Canning,  after  receiving  a  promise 
tbat  tbe  seals  of  tbe  War  Office  should  be  transferred  from  their  holder,  con- 
tinued to  act  witb  bim  as  his  colleague,  and  permitted  bim  to  originate  tbe 
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Walcheren  enterprize.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt,  howeyer,  that  Canning 
seyeral  times  tendered  his  own  resignation,  but  was  over-persuaded  to  remain 
in  office, — ^believing  that  Gastlereagh  had  been  apprised  bj  the  duke  of 
Portland,  and  other  members  of  the  Cabinet,  of  the  desire  and  the  intention 
to  make  the  change  which  so  materially  affected  the  public  service.  Both  the 
Secretaries  of  State  were  injured  bj  the  want  of  moral  courage  in  the  head 
of  the  government  to  do  a  disagreeable  act — hj  telling  the  truth  to  take 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  War  Minister  the  completion  of  a  great  enterpriie 
which  he  had  devised.  The  end  of  the  affiiir  was  that  Canning  and  Castie- 
reagh  both  quitted  the  administration.  The  duke  of  Portland  also  resigned ; 
and,  long  broken  in  health,  died  on  the  29th  of  October.  There  were  many 
difficulties  in  constructing  a  new  administration.  Mr.  Perceval  became 
Premier ;  the  marquis  Wellesley  came  from  Spain  to  be  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs ;  lord  Liverpool  took  lord  Castlereagh's  post  as  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  department  of  War  and  Colonies;  the  Secretary  at  War  was  lord 
Palmerston. 

The  25th  of  October  was  celebrated  throughout  the  kiogdom  as ''The 
Jubilee" — ^the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  accession  to  the  throne  of  George 
the  Third.    Itomilly  considered  ''  this  Jubilee  as  a  political  engine  of  minis- 
ters ;'*  but  the  people  fell  into  the  proposal  of  the  celebration  with  a  very 
hearty  spontaneity.    Itomilly  also  thought  that  when  posterity  should  look 
at  the  measures  of  the  king's  government,  his  popularity  for  many  years  would 
appear  unaccountable.*    The  people  were  not  only  gay  amidst  bell-ringing,  and 
bonfires,  and  dinners  in  civic  halls.    There  was  a  feeling  of  enthusiastic  attadi- 
ment  to  their  old  sovereign,  manifested  amongst  the  many  who  pitied  his 
growing  infirmities ;  who  sympathized  with  his  sturdy  hatred  to  Bonaparte  and 
Erench  domination ;  and  who  were  not  quite  sure  that  what  the  wiser  called 
his  prejudices  were  not  great  public  virtues.    One  thing  the  people  dreaded — 
that  this  reign  should  come  to  a  close ;  that  the  example  of  the  domestic 
virtues  that  prevailed  at  Windsor  should  be  succeeded  by  the  licence  of 
Carlton  House ;  that  the  scandals  about  the  princess  of  Wales — which  rival 
factions  were  constantly  speculating  upon  as  weapons  of  political  offence  or 
defence — should  become  a  source  of  national  danger  and  disgrace  when  the 
unhappy  quarrel  should  be  between  a  king  and  a  queen.     Caroline  of  Bruns- 
wick could  not  be  put  aside  as  easily  as  Josephine  Beauhamais.     If  the  time 
should  come,  when  the  Fourth  George  should  turn  over  the  chronicles  of  the 
Eighth  Harry  to  search  for  precedents,  it  would  not  suit  the  genius  of  repre- 
sentative government,  that  he  should  proclaim  his  will  to  his  assembled  family 
that  his  wife  should  be  divorced,  •  as  Napoleon  proclaimed  his  will  at  the 
Tuileries  on  the  15th  of  December ;  that  an  obsequious  senate  should  con- 
firm the  dissolution  of  the  marriage ;  and  that  the  ruler  of  England  should 
be  free  to  look  around  for  a  Princess  to  share  his  throne,  after  the  fashion  in 
which  the  ambitious  Corsican  first  threw  the  handkerchief  at  a  Grand  Duchess 
of  Bussia,  and  then — a  slight  hesitation  being  manifested — at  an  Archduchess 
of  Austria.     Such  a  crisis  was  postponed  in  England  by  the  life  of  G^oige 
the  Third  being  prolonged  beyond  another  decade. 

When  parliament  was  opened  on  the  23rd  of  January,  the  failure  of  the 
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expedition  to  Walcberen  naturally  became  a  subject  of  grave  inquiry.  The 
Opposition  and  the  country  were  in  ill-humour,  and  they  mixed  up  their 
reproofs  of  the  unhappy  policy  of  the  Scheldt  enterprize  with  the  operations 
of  sir  Arthur  Welle^ey,  contending  that  the  government  which  had  given 
him  a  peerage  must  stand  or  fall  by  him.  They  little  knew  how  time  would 
accomplish  thia  result  in  a  different  manner  from  that  which  they  anticipated. 
The  pension  which  was  proposed  to  be  granted  to  lord  Wellington  was  carried 
by  a  very  small  majority.  A  constitutional  question  arose  upon  a  motion  of 
censure,  moved  by  Mr.  Whitbread,  against  lord  Chatham,  in  presenting  to 
the  king  a  narrative  of  his  proceedings  in  the  Scheldt,  with  a  request  of 
secresy,  and  without  communicating  it  to  the  other  members  of  the  cabinet. 
The  motion  was  carried.  Lord  Mulgrave  succeeded  lord  Chatham  in  the 
office  of  Master-General  of  the  Ordnance.  The  constitutional  law  was  suffi- 
ciently asserted  without  any  further  proceedings. 

A  time  of  great  popular  excitement  was  coming  in  England.  The  old 
question  of  Privilege,  in  which  the  House  of  Commons  had  manifested  such 
an  impotent  tyranny  in  the  case  of  John  Wilkes,  was  about  to  be  renewed 
in  a  struggle  with  a  favourite  of  the  democracy,  who  was  bent  upon  asserting 
what  he  held  to  be  popular  rights.  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  the  member  for 
Westminster,  was  in  1810  the  subject  of  a  contest  which  had  no  real  bearing 
upon  the  liberties  of  the  people,  but  which  gratified  the  vanity  of  one  who 
aspired  to  be  their  leader.  The  interest  of  the  war  in  the  Peninsula ;  the 
marriage  of  Napoleon  with  a  daughter  of  the  emperor  of  Austria,  by  which 
his  complete  ascendancy  over  the  continent  appeared  to  be  established; 
the  commercial  effects  of  the  Orders  in  Council ;  the  difficult  problem  of  the 
depreciation  of  the  Currency  which  was  under  discussion ; — ^these  matters 
became  of  small  importance  compared  with  the  resistance  of  the  member  for 
Westminster  to  an  order  of  the  Speaker  for  his  arrest.  The  turmoil  was 
soon  over,  and  as  it  had  no  lasting  consequences  oiir  relation  must  be  very 
brief.  John  Gale  Jones,  the  manager  of  a  Debating  Society,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  enforcement  of  the  Standing  Order  for  the  exclusion  of  strangers  during 
the  Walcheren  inquiry,  issued  a  handbill,  announcing  that  the  Society  had 
decided  that  the  enforcement  was  ^*  an  insidious  and  ill-timed  attack  upon 
the  liberty  of  the  press,  tending  to  aggravate  the  discontents  of  the  people, 
and  render  their  representatives  objects  of  jealousy  and  suspicion."  Jones 
was  brought  to  the  bar ;  confessed  himself  the  author  of  the  bill ;  and  was 
committed  to  Newgate,  the  House  resolving  that  he  having  published  a  paper 
containing  libellous  reflections  upon  the  conduct  and  character  of  the  House, 
was  guilty  of  a  high  breach  of  its  privileges.  Sir  Prancis  Burdett,  having  made 
an  unsuccessful  motion  for  the  discharge  of  Jones,  published  a  violent  letter 
in  Cobbett*s  "  Begister,"  in  which  he  contended  that  the  House  had  no  autho- 
rity to  imprison  for  such  an  offence.  Sir  Thomas  Lethbridge,  on  the  27th  of 
March,  moved  "  that  the  publication  of  which  Sir  Prancis  had  acknowledged 
himself  to  be  the  author,  was  a  scandalous  libel  upon  the  rights  of  the  House.*^ 
There  was  a  debate  of  two  nights.  Bomilly  doubted  the  right  of  commit- 
ment. The  Master  of  the  Bolls  maintained  the  right,  in  which  he  was  sup- 
ported by  some  members  of  the  Opposition,  but  who  nevertheless  objected 
to  the  agitation  of  the  question.  During  the  violence  of  debate  there  was  an 
amusing  interlude.    Sir  Joseph  Yorke  angrily  called  Whitbread  ''  a  brewer  of 
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bad  porter."  There  was  a  furious  uproar.  Whitbread,  with  perfect  good 
humour,  rose  and  said,  **  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  as  a  tradesman  to  complain  of 
the  gallant  officer  for  abusiug  the  commodity  which  I  sell  ;'*  and  the  House 
burst  into  laughter  and  approbation.*  On  the  5th  of  April,  in  an  adjourned 
debate,  the  House  divided  at  six  in  the  morning  upon  the  question  whether 
the  paper  bj  sir  Francis  Burdett  was  a  breach  of  privilege,  an  amendment 
for  postponing  the  question  for  six  months  being  rejected  bj  a  large  majority. 
But  the  question  whether  the  baronet  should  be  committed  to  the  Tower,  ctr 
reprimanded,  was  carried  by  190  against  152,  the  same  morning  at  half-past 
seven.  In  the  course  of  that  day  the  populace  began  to  break  the  windowa- 
of  members  who  had  taken  part  against  their  &vourite.  The  tumult  became- 
serious  on  the  7th,  when  %ir  Francis  declared  his  determination  to  resist  the 
warrant  for  his  committal,  and  to  defend  himself  in  his  own  house  in 
Piccadilly.  The  Eiot  Act  was  read ;  the  Guards  were  called  out ;  several 
persons  were  wounded  ;  and  troops  arrived  from  the  country.  On  Monday, 
the  9th,  the  house  of  Sir  Francis  was  broken  open ;  and  he  was  conveyed  to- 
the  Tower,  under  a  strong  military  escort.  On  the  return  of  the  troops  they 
were  grossly  insulted  and  attacked  by  a  furious  mob,  and  several  persons  wer» 
killed  when  the  soldiers  at  length  fired,  having  had  to  fight  their  ¥ray  through 
Eastcheap.  The  subsequent  proceedings  upon  this  question  of  privilege  have 
been  succinctly  stated  by  a  recent  constitutional  historian :  ''  Overcome  by 
force,  sir  Francis  brought  actions  against  the  Speaker  and  the  Sergeant,, 
in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  for  redress.  The  House  would  have  been 
justified  by  precedents  and  ancient  usage,  in  resisting  the  prosecution  of 
these  actions,  as  a  contempt  of  its  authority ;  but  instead  of  standing  upon 
its  privilege,  it  directed  its  officers  to  plead,  and  the  Attorney- General  to 
defend  them.  The  authority  of  the  House  was  fully  vindicated  by  the  Court  j 
but  Sir  Francis  prosecuted  an  appeal  to  the  Exchequer  Chamber,  and  to  the 
House  of  Lords.  The  judgment  of  the  Court  below  being  affirmed,  all  con-^ 
flict  between  law  and  privilege  was  averted.  The  authority  of  the  House 
had  indeed  been  questioned  ;  but  the  Courts  declared  it  to  have  been  exercised 
in  conformity  with  the  law."  f  When  Parliament  was  prorogued  on  the 
21st  of  June,  the  imprisonment  of  sir  Francis  came  to  an  end.  A  procession 
was  announced  to  convey  him  home  in  triumph ;  but  he  departed  secretly 
by  water,  and  the  mob  followed  an  empty  car  to  Piccadilly. 

When  Parliament  was  prorogued  on  the  21st  of  June,  the  royal  speech 
briefly  alluded  to  the  Peninsular  war.  It  said,  that  Portugal,  with  the 
assistance  of  his  majesty's  arms,  had  exerted  herself  with  vigour  and  energy, 
in  making  every  preparation  for  repelling  any  renewed  attack  on  the  part  of 
the  enemy ;  and  that  in  Spain,  notwithstanding  reverses  which  had  been 
experienced,  the  spirit  of  resistance  against  France  still  continued  unsubdued 
and  unabated.  The  nation  could  scarcely  have  expected  from  this  somewhat 
cheerless  notice  of  the  operations  of  the  British  army,  with  no  mention  of 
the  British  general,  that  he  had  been  doing  some  useful  work.  His  retreat 
to  Portugal  after  Talavera  had  been  denounced  in  Parliament  as  having 
converted  victory  into  defeat.    The  Common  Council  of  London  presented  a 
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petition  to  the  House  of  Commons  praying  that  a  pension  of  2000/.  a  year 
should  not  be  granted  to  yiscount  Wellington ;  conceiving  it  "  to  be  due  to 
the  nation,  before  its  resources  shall  be  thus  applied,  that  the  most  rigid 
inquiry  should  be  made  why  the  yalour  of  its  armies  had  been  thus  use- 
lessly and  unprofitably  displayed."*  The  impatient  tax-payers,  who  fancied 
that  Wellington  and  his  army  were  idling  in  Portugal,  and  would  soon  be 
obliged  to  return  home,  could  not  readily  have  believed,  even  if  they  had 
been  told,  that  he  had  been  accomplishing  the  greatest  design  that  was  ever 
conceived  by  military  genius,  for  resting  the  future  operations  of  the  war 
upon  no  sudden  and  casual  triumphs,  but  upon  a  comprehensive  plan 
upon  which  his  army*s  safety  might  be  assured,  if  decisive  battles  could  not 
at  once  be  won.  There  had  been  six  months  of  comparative  inaction,  which 
appeared  to  superficial  observation  as  six  months  lost.  Erom  January  till 
the  end  of  April,  Wellington  remained  in  his  head-quarters  at  Yiseu, 
watchiug  the  movements  of  the  French  in  Old  Castile  and  Leon,  who  were 
evidently  preparing  for  an  attack  on  PortugaL  There  was  doubt  at  home ; 
but  there  was  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  sagacious  and  provident  com- 
mander. On  the  31st  of  March,  he  wrote  to  colonel  Torrens,  "  I  am  in  a 
situation  in  which  no  mischief  can  be  done  to  the  army,  or  to  any  part  of  it. 
I  am  prepared  for  all  events ;  and  if  I  am  in  a  scrape,  which  appears  to  be 
the  general  belief  in  England,  although  certainly  not  my  own,  I'll  get  out  of 
it.*'  t  The  time  would  come  when  the  Correspondence  of  lord  Wellington 
would  show  how  profound  had  been  his  views  and  how  accurate  his  calcu- 
lations— extorting  from  the  somewhat  prejudiced  although  the  ablest  of  the 
French  historians  of  this  great  crisis,  a  striking  eulogy,  of  which  this  is  the 
substance :  With  a  rare  penetration  he  had  formed  a  judgment  upon  the 
inarch  of  affairs  in  the  Peninsula  better  than  that  of  Napoleon  himself.  He  had 
appreciated  the  force  of  resistance  which  national  hatred,  which  climate  and 
-distance,  opposed  to  the  French ;  the  draining  of  their  forces  when  they 
arrived  in  the  heart  of  the  Peninsula ;  the  want  of  unity  in  their  operations 
under  various  generals.  He  entertained  the  conviction  that  the  vast  scaffolding 
of  the  grandeur  of  the  empire  was  undermined  in  all  its  parts ;  that  if  England 
•could  continue  to  excite  and  to  maintain  by  her  succour  the  hatred  of  the 
Portuguese  and  the  Spaniards,  Europe,  sooner  or  later,  would  throw  off  the 
joke  of  Napoleon.  **  This  opinion,"  continues  M.  Thiers,  ^  which  is  the  highest 
honour  to  the  military  and  political  judgment  of  lord  Wellington,  had  become 
with'  him  an  invariable  idea ;  and  he  persevered  in  it  with  a  firmness  of  mind 
And  an  obstinacy  of  character  worthy  of  admiration."  All  depended,  says  the 
historian,  upon  the  resistance  which  he  could  oppose  to  the  French,  when  he 
was  driven  into  the  extremity  of  the  Peninsula.  He  had  searched  for,  and 
liad  discovered  with  the  rare  accuracy  of  a  coup  ffceil^  a  position  almost 
impregnable,  firom  which  he  could  brave  all  the  efforts  of  the  French  armies. 
This  position,  which  he  has  made  immortal,  was  that  of  Torres  Y^dras,  near 
Lisbon.^ 

But  it  was  not  alone  the  rare  accuracy  of  a  glance  of  the  eye  that  deter- 
mined upon  these  famous  lines.    Founded  upon  personal  examination  of 
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every  part  of  the  ground,  during  a  few  weeks  of  October  and  Noyember  1809, 
the  Memorandum  of  lord  Wellington  to  colonel  Fletcher,  commanding  the 
Boyal  Engineers,  is  a  masterpiece  of  large  views  and  minute  detaiL*    That 
Memorandum,  altered  afterwards  in  a  few  particulars  derived  from  further 
personal  surveys,  was  sufficiently  exact  for  thousands  of  Portuguese  labouren 
immediately  to  be  employed,  under  British  engineers,  in  the  rapid  conatructioa 
of  works,  of  which  the  cuttings  of  miles  of  railroad  in  a  mountainous  ooontiy 
can  furmsh  but  an  imperfect  idea  of  their  colossal  proportions.    In  one  year,, 
these  works,  behind  which  the  city  of  Lisbon,  the  roadstead,  the  transport^ 
the  munitions  of  war,  would  be  safe  from  all  attack,  were  sufficiently  com* 
plete  to  test  the  practical  grandeur  of  their  conception.    A  line  of  intrench- 
ments  was  first   constructed,   about  twenty  miles  in  advance  of  Idabon, 
running  completely  across  the  promontory  from  Torres  Y^draa  on  the  sea 
to  Alhandra  on  the  Tagus.    The  heights  of  Alhandra,  rising  perpendicularly 
from  the  river,  ascended  to  Sobral,  in  the  centre  of  the  lines.     The  road  to 
Lisbon  on  the  bank  of  the  Tagus  beneath  the  heights  was  defended  by 
barricades  mounted  with  cannon.    All  the  sides  of  the  hills  towards  Sobral 
that  were  not  sufficiently  steep  were  cut  into  escarpments  with  prodigious- 
labour.    Their  summits  were  crowned  with  forts,  where  heavy  guns  com* 
manded  all  the  avenues  by  which  the  enemy  could  approach.    At  Sobral^ 
from  which  the  hills  descended  on  either  side,  was  a  plateau,  where  works  of 
laborious  construction  supplied  the  place  of  natural  inequalities  of  surface ;  and 
the  whole  of  this  position  was  strengthened  by  a  citadel,  which  could  only  be 
taken  by  a  regular  siege.    The  chain  of  hills  from  Sobral  to  the  sea  was 
defended  in  a  similar  manner,  by  escarping  the  sides,  by  shutting  up  their 
gorges  with  redoubts,  by  connecting  them  with  forts  on  their  summits.    The 
river  Zizambre,  which  passed  Torres  Y^dras  to  the  sea  beneath  the  chain  of 
hills,  was  rendered  impracticable  by  dams.    All  the  fortifications  of  these 
works,  stretching  thus  for  twenty-nine  miles  across  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
promontory  of  Portugal,  had  their   own   magazines.      Some  contained  six 
pieces  of  cannon ;  others  contained  fifty  pieces.    The  arsenal  of  Lisbon  had 
chiefly  furnished  the  prodigious  quantity  of  ordnance  that  was  required. 
Some  of  the  garrisons,  all  of  which  were  permanently  occupied  by  Portuguese, 
contained  a  thousand  men.    All  the  disposable  British  forces  were  to  occupy 
the  points  of  encampment  supposed  to  be  most  liable  to  attack.    A  system 
of  signals  along  the  whole  extent  of  the  lines  would  have  brought  sll  the 
force  within  them  upon  a  given  point  in  a  few  hours.    A  second  line  of  works 
had  been  prepared,  in  case  the  first  line  had  been  forced ;  and  a  third  series 
of  defences  also  were  formed  at  the  extremity  of  the  promontory  to  keep 
an  enemy  in  check  had  he  overcome  these  stupendous  arraugements  for  an- 
army's  safety.     These  secondary  means  were  unnecessary.    The  redoubts 
and  guns  in  battery  of  the  first  line  presented  such  an  array  of  power, 
that  when  the  leader  who  had  conceived  this  great  work  first  tried  its 
security  in  the  autumn  of  1810,  Massena,  who  had  been  commanded  by 
Napoleon  to  drive  the  English  into  the  sea,  at  all  risks,  looked  with  his  fifty 
thousand  men  upon  the  lines  of  Torres  Y^dras  for  a  month ;  saw  that  his 
proud  course  was  staid ;  and  retired  with  his  starved  and  dispirited  army,  to^ 
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know  that  effectual  barriers  could  be  raised  even  against  the  progress  of  the 
invincible  legions  of.  the  Bepublic  and  the  Empire. 

The  summer  was  approachiug  when  Massena  took  the  .command  of 
the  French  forces  in  Old  Castile  and  Leon.  He  had  seventy-two  thou- 
sand men  under  arms  in  the  field.  The  name  by  which  they  were  called, 
'*  the  Army  of  Portugal,"  indicated  the  special  service  to  which  they  were 
deyoted.  Wellington  had  about  fifty-four  thousand  British  and  Portuguese. 
By  the  great  exertions  of  marshal  Beresford,  the  Portuguese  had  become 
valuable  troops,  and  some  were  brigaded  with  the  British  army.  In  June 
the  French  invested  Ciudad  Bodrigo.  It  was  bravely  defended  by  the 
Spaniards  till  the  10th  of  July.  Wellington  was  not  strong  enough  to  attempt 
its  relief.  He  could  only  have  advanced  with  thirty-two  thousand  men, 
having  been  obliged  to  leave  nearly  a  third  of  his  army  to  prevent  the  enemy 
in  Estremadura  from  cutting  him  off  from  Lisbon.  He  saw  Ciudad  Bodrigp 
fhll.  The  Spanish  general,  Bomana,  in  whom  the  British  general  had  great 
confidence,  was  as  anxious  as  Wellington  that  Ciudad  Bodrigo  should  be 
relieved ;  but  neither  of  them  could  risk  the  attempt  in  the  presence  of  a 
far  stronger  enemy.  On  the  I5th  of  August,  Massena  commenced  the  siege 
of  Almeida.  It  was  defended  by  a  Portuguese  garrison,  under  the  command 
of  an  English  officer.  Wellington  moved  forward  to  be  ready  to  seize  any 
opportimity  for  its  relief.  On  the  second  night  of  the  bombardment,  a 
magazine,  containing  all  the  ammunition  of  the  fortress,  blew  up ;  and  the 
garrison  were  compelled  to  capitulate,  the  greater  part  of  the  town  and  the 
defences  having  been  destroyed  by  the  explosion.  This  accident  disconcerted 
all  the  projected  operations  of  the  British  army.  Wellington  had  no  fault 
to  find  with  the  unfortunate  event  of  the  surrender  of  Almeida ; — except 
that  he  was  not  informed  by  telegraph  of  the  misfortune  which  had  happened, 
when  he  would  have  made  an  effort  to  have  saved  the  garrison.  As  it  was, 
he  had  made  all  his  preparations  for  falling  back.* 

On  the  26th  of  September,  his  army  was  collected  upon  the  Serra  de 
Busaco,  in  front  of  Coimbra.  On  the  27th  the  French  attacked  the  right  and 
left  of  the  English  position.  They  were  repulsed ;  one  column  being  driven 
down  the  hill  by  general  Picton's  division ;  another  column  compelled  rapidly 
to  retreat  under  a  bayonet  charge  by  general  Crauford's  division.  The 
Portuguese  fought  well ;  and  Wellington  said,  **  They  are  worthy  of  con- 
tending in  the  same  ranks  with  Britash  troops  in  this  interesting  cause."  t 
**  This  battle,"  says  Napier,  **  was  fought  unnecessarily  by  Massena,  and  by 
Wellington  reluctantly."  It  is  scarcely  possible  that  Massena  should  have 
received  the  instructions  of  a  letter  written  at  St.  Cloud  on  the  I9th  of 
September,  in  which  Napoleon  says  to  Borthier,  **  Send  oft  an  officer  to- 
morrow with  a  letter  for  the  prince  of  Essling,  in  which  you  will  let  him  know 
that  it  is  my  wish  that  he  attack  and  destroy  the  English  ....  I  am  too  far 
off,  and  the  position  of  the  enemy  changes  too  often,  for  me  to  give  advice  aa 
to  the  way  in  which  the  attack  should  be  conducted ;  but  it  is  certain  that  he 
is  not  in  a  state  to  resist  it."{  But  Massena  knew  that  his  despotic  master 
bad  become  impatient  of  Wellington's  pertinacity,  and  that  he  must  risk 
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Bomething.  Thiers  holds  that  the  British  general,  however  prudent,  was 
unwilling  to  enter  his  lines  as  a  fugitive,  and  that,  when  he  should  find  one 
of  those  strong  positions  against  which  the  impetuous  bravery  of  the  French 
would  be  likely  to  fail,  he  would  fight  a  defensive  battle,  and  then  tranquillj 
retire.*  The  French  lost  four  thousand  five  hundred  men ;  the  British  and 
Portuguese,  thirteen  hundred. 

On  the  29th  of  September  the  allies,  crossing  the  Mondego,  began  to 
retreat  towards  Lisbon.  The  sufierings  of  the  inliabitants  of  a  country  in 
which  two  hostile  armies  are  contending,  and  where  the  necessity  for  securing 
their  own  safety  almost  precludes  compassion  for  the  non-cambatanta,  were 
never  more  forcibly  displayed  than  in  the  course  of  the  movements  which 
followed  the  fall  of  Almeida.  When  the  rear-guard  of  the  British  evacuated 
Coimbra,  on  the  Ist  of  October,  many  of  the  inhabitants,  who  had  remained — 
whilst  Wellington  was  keeping  the  French  at  bay  in  the  Serra  de  Busaco, 
instead  of  obeying  his  orders  to  remove  out  of  the  way  of  the  enemy  witk 
their  goods  and  provisions — now  followed  the  army,  encumbering  the  road 
with  their  sick  and  their  aged  and  their  children.  But  the  great  mass  of 
the  population  in  the  line  of  the  English  march  willingly  obeyed  the  orders 
upon  which  the  eventual  safety  of  their  homes  depended,  and  fied  towards 
Lisbon,  leaving  the  towns  and  villages  bare  for  the  advancing  French.  Their 
losses  and  miseries  were  great ;  but  England  made  a  great  effort  to  afford 
some  compensation.  Wellington  continued  steadily  to  retreat  before  his 
powerful  opponent.  There  was  no  sacrifice  of  men  by  precipitate  fiight,  no 
risks  encountered  by  rash  resistance.  The  loss  in  skirmishes  was  smalL 
On  the  10th  of  October,  the  whole  army  was  within  the  lines  of  Torres 
y^dras.  Massena  came  up,  wholly  unprepared  to  find  such  an  obstacle 
to  his  further  progress.  He  spent  some  days  in  reconnoitring.  He 
scoured  the  country  for  provisions ;  but  the  country  was  a  desert,  behind 
him  and  around  him.  The  distresses  of  his  army  were  most  severe,  for 
they  had  only  carried  bread  for  fifteen  days.  On  the  15th  of  November 
he  gave  up  all  hope  of  forcing  the  lines ;  and  began  a  retrograde  movement. 
On  the  8th  of  December,  Wellington  wrote  one  of  his  unofficial  letters, 
which  best  exhibits  his  character  and  habits  of  thought:  "I  have  deter- 
mined to  persevere  in  my  cautious  system;  to  operate  upon  the  flanks 
and  rear  of  the  enemy  with  my  small  and  light  troops,  and  thus  force  them 
out  of  Portugal  by  the  distresses  they  will  suffer,  and  do  them  all  the  mischief 
I  can  upon  my  retreat.  Massena  is  an  old  fox,  and  is  as  cautious  as  I  am. 
He  risks  nothing  ....  Although  I  may  not  win  a  battle  immediately,  I 
shall  not  lose  one ;  and  you  may  depend  upon  it  that  we  are  safe,  or  the 
winter  at  all  events."  t 
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Tbx  Parliament,  which  had  been  prorogued  to  the  1st  of  NoTember,  was, 
hj  an  order  made  in  a  council  at  which  the  king  presided  on  the  17th  of 
October,  to  have  been  further  prorogued  by  Commission  to  the  29th  of 
Kovember,  and  a  proclamation  to  that  effect  appeared  in  the  Gazette. 
On  the  29th  of  October  Mr.  Perceval  wrote  to  the  Speaker  that  the  cala> 
initons  aituation  of  the  princesB  Amelia  had  ho  worked  upon  the  king's  mind 
that  be  was  incapable  of  signing  the  Commission,'  and  that,  according  to  all 
usage,  such  instnunent  never  passes  the  Great  Seal  without  the  king's  sig- 
nature. Mr.  Perceval  had  seen  the  king  on  that  day.  "  His  conversation 
wBB  prodigiously  hurried,  and,  though  perfectl;'  coherent,  yet  so  extremely 
diffuse,  explicit,  and  indiscreet  upon  all  the  most  interesting  subjects  upon 
which  he  could  have  to  open  his  mind ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  ao  entirely 
regardless  of  the  presence  of  all  who  were  about  him,  that  he  was  evidently 
labouring  under  a  malady."  *     From  that  malady  the  king  never  recovered. 

*  Lord  Uolobeatcr'i  "  Siarj,"  toL  ii>  p.  2fl2. 
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The  ''interesting  subjects  upon  which  he  had  to  open  his  mind"  had, 
doubtless,  more  relation  to  domestic  affairs  than  to  public  events.  His 
faTOurite  daughter  was  dying ;  and  upon  her  deathbed  she  is  said  to  have 
revealed  to  her  father  the  circumstances  of  an  attachment  which,  as  was 
believed,  had  involved  a  violation  of  the  Eojal  Marriage  Act.  The  princess 
Amelia  died  on  the  2nd  of  November.  The  king  was  then  under  restraint. 
When  told  of  his  daughter's  death,  he  ''  did  not  seem  to  feel  or  take  much 
notice  of  it."  He  had  been  heard  to  count  over  the  several  times  and  occa- 
sions of  his  former  attacks ;  and  he  ascribed  this  last  to  the  illness  of  the 
princess.* 

The  meeting  of  Parliament  on  the  Ist  of  November  could  not  be  post- 
poned. Thd  Chancellor  met  the  Lords ;  informed  them  that  there  was  no 
Commission  to  open  the  Session,  and  explained  the  circumstances  which  had 
prevented  him  afiSxing  the  Great  Seal  to  such  a  Commission.  Mr.  Perceval 
addressed  the  Commons ;  the  Speaker  having  stated  that  he  had  thought  it 
his  duty  to  take  the  chair,  in  order  that  the  House  might  adjourn  itself. 
The  adjournment  was  to  the  15th.  When  that  day  arrived,  the  House  again 
adjourned  for  another  fortnight,  the  physicians  having  expressed  a  strong 
opinion  as  to  the  probability  of  the  king's  recovery.  Another  adjournment 
took  place  to  the  18th  of  December.  On  that  day  a  Committee  was  appointed 
in  both  Houses  to  examine  the  physicians.  On  the  20th,  the  ministers  pro- 
posed three  Besolutions,  following  the  precedent  of  those  of  1788.  They 
affirmed  the  king's  incapacity  ;  they  declared  the  right  and  duty  of  the  two 
Houses  to  provide  for  this  exigency  ;  and  proposed  to  proceed  by  Bills  deter- 
mining the  powers  to  be  exercised  in  the  king's  name  and  behalf,  to  which 
the  Boyal  Assent  should  be  given  in  some  mode  upon  which  the  Houses 
should  determine.  The  mode  which  the  ministers  desired  to  adopt  was  a 
fictitious  use  of  the  king's  name, — the  "  Phantom,"  as  it  was  called.  The 
Opposition  contended,  as  in  1788,  for  addressing  the  prince  of  Wales  to 
assume  the  royal  authority  as  Eegent.  The  seven  dukes  of  the  blood-royal 
supported  the  measure  of  proceeding  by  Address,  when  the  subject  came  to 
be  debated  in  the  House  of  Lords.  But  the  ministerial  Besolutions  were 
adopted.  They  contained  restrictions  on  the  power  of  the  Begent,  which 
were  offensive  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  to  the  party  who  were  considered 
to  be  his  friends.  The  limitations  upon  his  authority  were  to  continue  only 
for  twelve  months;  but  they  were  sufficiently  stringent  to  produce  great 
debate  and  many  divisions,  in  which  the  ministers  had  small  m&jorities.  The 
Besolution  which  was  considered  most  obnoxious  was  that  which  gave  the 
queen  very  extensive  powers  oyer  the  king's  person  and  the  royal  household. 
It  was  finally  determined  that  the  queen  shoidd  have  **  such  direction  of  the 
household  as  may  be  suitable  for  the  care  of  his  majesty's  person,  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  royal  dignity."  The  Parliament  having  been  opened  on 
^he  15th  of  January,  by  a  Commission  under  the  Great  Seal,  the  Begency 
Bill  was  passed  on  the  5th  of  February.  During  these  proceedings  the 
prince  of  Wales  had  been  negotiating  with  lord  Orenville  and  lord  Orey  as 
to  the  arrangement  of  a  new  Administration.  On  the  1st  of  Pebruary,  he 
sent  to  acquaint  these  peers  that  "  it  was  not  his  royal  highness's  intention 

•  Loid  Colchester^s  **  Diary,"  voL  iL  p.  287. 
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to  make  any  change  at  present."  It  had  begun  to  be  coDfidentlj  expected 
that  the  kuig  would  recover.  He  had  become  "  much  alive  to  what  waa 
pasaing,  and  was  quite  aure,"  as  he  told  Mr.  Perceval,  "  that  it  coold  never 
enter  into  the  prince'a  miud  to  change  the  nunistr^."  *  On  the  4th  the 
prince  announced  to  Mr.  Perceval  hia  intention  not  to  remove  from  their 
BituJtious  thoae  whom  he  finds  there  as  hia  majeaty's  official  aervautH,  lest 
"  any  act  of  the  Begent  might,  in  the  smallest  degree,  have  the  effect  of 
interfering  with  the  progress  of  hia  sovereign's  recovery."  The  letter  added, 
"  This  consideration  alone  dictates  the  decision  now  communicated  to  Mr. 
Perceval."  On  the  6th,  the  Prince  Begent  took  the  oaths  before  a  Priry 
Council  assembled  at  Carlton  House.  Duriug  several  months  the  king 
appeared  to  be  occasionally  convalescent.  Hia  bodily  health  was  good,  and 
he  talked  more  naturally.  But  it  soon  became  sufficientiy  dear,  wh^ver 
might  be  the  expectations  that  his  life  might  be  prolonged,  that  he  was  not 
likely  to  be  able  ever  to  resume  the  royal  functions.  The  reign  of  Qeorge  III. 
had  been  virtually  doaed  on  the  6th  of  February,  1811. 

At  the  commencement  of  theBegency,  it  would  have  appeared  the  most 
eztravt^ant  ezpectatiou  to  have  believed  that  within  three  years  the  g^antic 
power  of  Ifapoleon  would  have  been  crumbling  into  ruin, — that,  Hke  the 
ice-palace  of  the  empress  of  Bnsaia, — 

"  'Ttu  liuiient  in  iU  lutnn.  la  in  ihow 
'Twu  dimble ;  u  waitlil«ii  u  it  named 
Intriniickllj  pnAini."  f 

In  March,  ISll,  the  empress  Maria  Louiaa  presented  to  the  French 
nation  a  son,  who  was  saluted  by  his  Esther  as  king  of  Borne.    Borne  and 


the  sonthem  Papal  Provinces  were  annexed  to  France ;  and  the  Pope  was  a 
prisoner  at  Savooa.  Louis  Bonaparte,  having  refused  to  concur  in  the 
tynuinical  projects  of  his  brother  for  enforcing  the  Continental  System  npm 
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his  Dutch  subjects,  had  surrendered  his  mockery  of  sovereigntj,  and  had 
come  to  reside  at  Powys  Castle,  in  Montgomeryshire,  upon  his  parole.  The 
kingdom  of  Holland  was  then  formally  annexed  to  Prance.  This  annexation 
of  the  territory  of  the  Zuyderzee  was  not  enough  in  that  direction.  T^n 
additional  departments  were  added  to  France  on  the  18th  of  December,  1810, 
which  comprehended  Holland,  Friesland,  Oldenburg,  Bremen,  and  all  the  line 
of  coast  to  Hamburg  and  all  the  country  beyond  Hamburg  to  Lubeck.  The 
French  empire  now  consisted  of  a  hundred  and  thirty  departments,  contain- 
ing forty-two  millions  of  people.  The  millions  that  were  dependent  upon 
the  will  of  the  mighty  emperor — a  godhead  with  some  infatuated  Englkh ; 
a  "  restless  barbarian  "  •  with  others  not  wholly  given  up  to  party — can 
scarcely  be  numbered.  The  kingdom  of  Italy,  which  was  under  his  sway, 
contained  six  millions.  The  kingdom  of  Naples,  in  which  his  brother-in-law, 
Joachim  Murat,  now  ruled,  contained  five  millions.  The  kingdom  of  West- 
phalia, of  which  his  brother  Jerome  was  the  sovereign,  submitted  to  the  law 
that  was  enforced  upon  his  other  satellites,  that  "  every  thing  must  be  sub- 
4Bervient  to  the  interests  of  France."  Protector  of  the  Confederation  of  the 
Bhine,  he  had  at  his  feet  the  kings  of  Saxony,  Bavaria,  and  Wiirtemberg,  and 
a  train  of  minor  German  princes.  Prussia  was  wholly  at  his  mercy.  Den- 
mark woidd  obey  any  command  of  Napoleon  since  Copenhagen  was  bombarded 
and  her  fleet  carried  off.  Marshal  Bemadotte,  prince  of  Ponte  Corvo,  had 
been  elected  by  the  States  of  Sweden  as  successor  to  the  aged  and  childless 
Charles  XIII.,  who  had  succeeded  the  deposed  Oustavus.  The  French 
marshal  was  installed  Crown  Prince  on  the  Ist  of  November,  1810.  There 
only  wanted  the  quiet  possession  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  under  his  brother 
king  Joseph — ^Austria  being  his  own  by  family  ties,  and  Eussia  his  ally,  in 
the  sworn  friendship  of  her  emperor — to  make  the  world  his  own.  England 
was  to  perish  in  the  great  league  of  Europe  against  her  commerce ;  and 
in  the  resistance  of  America  to  her  maritime  claims.  When  Wellington 
stood  within  the  lines  of  Torres  Y&lras,  and  Massena  was  without,  preparing 
to  attack  him,  the  fate  of  the  nations  of  Europe  rested  upon  the  successful 
defence  of  this  promontory.  **  The  English,"  says  Thiers, ''  once  expelled 
from  Portugal,  flll  would  tend  in  Europe  to  a  general  peace.  On  the  contrary, 
their  situation  consolidated  in  that  country,  Massena  being  obliged  to  retrace 
his  steps,  the  fortune  of  the  Empire  would  begin  to  fall  back  before  the 
fortune  of  Ghreat  Britain,  to  sink  in  the  midst  of  an  approaching  catastrophe.'*t 
In  his  place  in  Parliament,  about  this  time,  the  marquis  Wellesley  proclaimed 
a  great  truth,  which  he  repeated  in  1818  :  "  As  Bonaparte  was  probably  the 
only  man  in  the  world  who  could  have  raised  his  power  to  such  a  height,  so 
he  was  probably  the  only  man  who  could  bring  it  into  imminent  danger. 
His  eagerness  for  power  was  so  inordinate ;  his  jealousy  of  independence  so 
fierce ;  his  keenness  of  appetite  so  feverish  in  all  that  touched  his  ambition 
even  in  the  most  trifling  things ;  that  he  must  plunge  into  desperate  diffic\il« 
ties.  He  was  of  an  order  of  mind  that  by  nature  make  for  themselves  great 
reverses."  X    There  was  no  one  who  had  a  more  absolute  conviction  of  thid 


*  Francis  Horner — Letter  to  Hallam — "Memoirs,'*  vol.  il.  p.  115. 
t  **  Le  Consnlat  et  TBinpire,'*  tome  xil  p.  412. 
t  Hansard,  toL  xxt.  col.  46. 
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truth  than  the  brother  of  the  marquis  Wellesley,  who  had  to  enforce,  by  his 
unerring  sagacity  and  his  indomitable  perseverance,  the  realization  of  the 
change  of  fortune  so  eloquently  predicted. 

The  Eegent  had  not  been  appointed  more  than  a  fortnight,  when  his 
luinisters  threw  in  the  way  of  lord  Wellington  whatever  obstacles  a  weak 
government  could  present  to  a  strong  mind.  The  British  general  had  informed 
lord  Liverpool  of  the  probability  that  the  command  of  the  Spanish  armies 
would  be  offered  to  him.  The  Secretary  of  War  answers  him  that, ''  it  is  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  every  member  of  the  government,  and  of  every  person 
acquainted  with  the  finances  and  resources  of  the  country,  that  it  is  absolutely 
impossible  to  continue  our  exertions  in  the  Peninsula  for  any  considerable 
length  of  time ;  "  and  that  "  we  see  no  adequate  advantage  that  would  result 
from  the  command  of  the  Spanish  armies  being  conferred  upon  you.*'  *  The- 
answer  of  Wellington,  however  conceived  in  the  most  respectful  terms,  waa 
the  answer  of  a  statesman.  It  implied  his  contempt  for  the  whining  over 
expense  of  a  government  that  was  continually  frittering  away  its  resources  in 
petty  undertakings — a  government  that  had  not  the  courage  to  do  right  for 
its  own  sake,  but  made  the  war  in  the  Peninsula  more  a  party  question  than 
a  national  object ;  yielding  to  the  clamours  of  the  Opposition,  instead  of 
rendering  their  objections  futile  by  a  vigorous  policy  that  would  have 
commanded  success.  Wellington  said  that  the  ministers  had  it  not  in 
their  power  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  real  expenses  of  the  war  in  the 
Peninsula ;  that  the  first  step  should  be  to  analyse  the  charge,  and  see  what 
the  same  army  would  cost  elsewhere,  at  home  for  instance ;  that  the  trans- 
ports formed  a  large  item  of  expense,  and  that  if  he  had  been  furnished  with 
ten  thousand  more  men  in  1810  he  would  not  have  kept  the  transports ; 
that  he  had  sent  them  away  now,  because  he  thought  that  the  events  of  the 
campaign  had  brought  the  enemy  to  such  a  situation  that  the  necessity  for 
an  embarkation  was  very  remote.  He  told  the  ministry  that  if  the  army 
were  withdrawn  from  the  Peninsula,  and  the  French  government  were 
relieved  from  the  pressure  of  military  operations  on  the  continent.  Napoleon 
would  incur  all  risks  to  land  an  army  in  his  majesty's  dominions.  His 
indignation  at  the  thought  gives  him  eloquence.  "Then,  indeed,  would 
commence  an  expensive  contest ;  then  would  his  majesty's  subjects  discover 
what  are  the  miseries  of  war,  of  which,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  they  have 
hitherto  had  no  knowledge ;  and  the  cultivation,  the  beauty,  and  prosperity 
of  the  country,  and  the  virtue  and  happiness  of  its  inhabitants,  would  be 
destroyed,  whatever  might  be  the  result  of  the  military  operations.  God 
forbid  that  I  should  be  a  witness,  much  less  an  actor,  in  the  scene."  t  Lord 
Liverpool  had  ventured  upon  some  childish  babble  about  Wellington  deter- 
mining between  an  offensive  or  defensive  system,  and  he  was  thus  answered : 
"  In  respect  to  offensive  or  defensive  operations  here,  if  they  are  left  to  me, 
I  shall  carry  on  either  the  one  or  the  other,  according  to  the  means  in  my 
power,  compared  at  the  time  with  those  of  the  enemy."  With  this  key  to 
his  operations,  we  shall  understand,  what  the  public  of  that  time  could  not 
understand,  why  after  gaining  a  victory  he  was  sometimes  obliged  to  retreat 

*  '*  Sapplementaiy  Deipatehes,**  p.  69. 
t  ''DespatelMi,*'  woL  yii.  p.  329. 
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Far  less  could  they  understand  the  nature  of  the  difficultieB  he  had  often  to 
encounter :  **  The  people  of  England,"  he  said  after  the  retreat  from  Boigos 
in  1812,  "  so  happ7  as  they  are  in  every  respect,  so  rich  in  reaouroee  of  ererj 
description,  haying  the  use  of  such  excellent  roads,  Ac,  will  not  readily 
helieye  that  important  results  here  frequently  depend  upon  fifty  or  sixty 
mules,  more  or  less,  or  a  few  hundles  of  straw  to  feed  them."  * 

When  Massena  retired  from  before  Torres  Y^dras  he  took  up  a  defensiTe 
position  at  Santarem.  He  was  now  really  blockaded  by  the  British  forces, 
and  had  to  depend  for  his  supplies  upon  the  bare  country  behind  him* 
During  this  state  of  inaction  in  Portugal,  general  G-raham,  with  three  thou- 
sand English  and  seren  thousand  Spaniards,  had  attacked  the  Ereneh  who 
were  blockading  Cadiz,  and  had  won  the  battle  of  Barrosa,  on  the  5th  of 
March.  On  the  6th  of  March,  Wellington,  who  had  long  maintained,  con- 
trary to  the  opinion  of  every  person  in  the  army,  that  Massena  would  be  com- 
pelled to  retire  for  want  of  provisions,  received  information  that  he  had 
retired,  and  immediately  put  his  troops  in  motion,  in  three  columns.t  The 
pursuit  of  the  enemy  was  conducted  with  skill  equal  to  that  displayed  by  the 
French  general  in  ordering  his  retreat.  The  course  of  the  French  army  was 
marked  by  the  most  fearfrd  cruelties.  An  officer  of  the  English  army  writes, 
**  There  are  no  enormities,  however  great,  and  no  wanton  barbarities,  that 
have  not  been  committed  by  Massena's  order  on  people  of  all  classes  and 
ages  ;  nor  have  they  neglected  to  destroy  a  single  town  or  village  through 
which  they  have  passed."  %  The  invasion  of  Portugal  was  terminated  on 
the  6th  of  April,  when  the  French  crossed  the  Agueda  into  Spain.  The 
allied  armies  now  commenced  the  blockade  of  Almeida.  The  Spaniards  had 
not  been  able  to  make  a  stand  against  Soult  at  Badajoz,  which  was  sur- 
Tendered  on  the  11th  of  March.  Connected  with  the  possession  of  these 
two  fortresses,  were  fought  the  two  great  battles  of  the  campaign  of  1811. 
Massena,  powerfully  reinforced,  had  returned  to  raise  the  blockade  of 
Almeida.  The  battle  of  Fuentes  de  Onoro,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Almeida, 
was  fought  on  the  5th  of  May.  Wellington  says  of  this  battle,  "  It  was  the 
most  difficult  one  I  was  ever  concerned  in,  and  against  the  greatest  odds. 
We  had  very  nearly  three  to  one  against  us  engaged ;  above  four  to  one  of 
<»valry ;  and,  moreover,  our  cavalry  had  not  a  gallop  in  them,  while  some  of 
that  of  the  enemy  were  fresh  and  in  excellent  order.  If  Boney  had  been 
Ihere  we  should  have  been  beaten."  §  On  the  15th  of  May,  whilst 
marshal  Beresford  was  besieging  Badajoz,  very  insufficiently  provided  with 
the  means  of  carrying  on  a  great  siege,  Soult  came  to  its  relief;  and  the 
sanguinary  battle  of  Albuera  was  fought  the  next  day.  The  British  and 
Portuguese  had  to  sustain  the  brunt  of  that  terrible  contest.  No  one  who 
has  read  the  description  of  the  battle  of  Albuera  by  sir  William  Napier  can 
forget  the  terrible  struggles  in  which  ''  was  seen  with  what  a  strength  and 
majesty  the  British  soldier  fights."  ||     On  the  18th  of  May,  Soult  retired 


♦  *«  Deepatches,"  vol.  ix.  p.  574. 
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towards  Seville.  The  siege  of  Badajoz  was  recommenced,  when  Wellington 
arriyed  at  Albuera  with  two  other  divisions.  But  the  matMel  of  a  siege  was 
still  wanting.  Early  in  June  Wellington  heard  that  Marmont  was  marching 
from  Salamanca  to  join  Soult.  He  hastened  back  to  the  frontier  of  Portugal 
which  was  thus  menaced.  The  two  French  generals  united  their  forces ; 
but  they  did  not  venture  upon  an  attack.  The  British  took  up  their  old 
position  upon  the  Coa ;  and  there  was  no  more  fighting  in  1811. 

The  Session  of  Parliament  was  opened  on  the  7th  of  January,  1812.  On 
the  16th,  Mr.  Perceval  proposed  Eesolutions  with  regard  to  the  Eojal  House- 
hold, which  were  framed  in  the  belief  that  the  king's  recovery  was  very 
improbable,  although  not  altogether  hopeles§.  The  Prince  Eegent,  on  the 
18th  of  February,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  duke  of  York,  explaining  his 
views  with  regard  to  the  choice  he  desired  to  make  of  his  official  servants. 
The  restrictions  of  the  Begency  Bill  were  to  expire  on  the  18th,  and  it  was 
generally  expected  that  great  changes  would  take  place — that  the  party  long 
supposed  ty>  be  in  the  special  interest  of  the  Prince,  would  return  to  the 
possession  of  that  power  which  they  had  lost  in  1807.  These  expectations 
came  to  an  end  when  the  Begent's  letter  was  made  public — the  letter  which 
Moore  parodied  so  wittily  that  even  the  most  devoted  Tory  could  scarcely 
forbear  to  smile.  The  sentence, ''  I  have  no  predilections  to  indulge,  no 
resentments  to  gratify,  no  objects  to  attain  but  such  as  are  common  to  the 
whole  empire" — which  impHed  that  the  Begent  would  make  no  sweeping 
alterations  in  his  Cabinet — was  followed  up  by  a  wish  that  some  of  those 
persons  with  whom  the  early  habits  of  his  public  life  were  formed  would 
strengthen  his  hands  and  constitute  a  part  of  his  government.  These 
sentiments  were  to  be  communicated  to  lord  Ghrey,  who  would  make  them 
known  to  lord  Grenville.  The  answer  of  those  peers,  addressed  to  the  duke 
of  York,  said,  "All  personal  exclusion  we  entirely  disclaim;  we  rest  on 
public  measures;  and  it  is  on  this  ground  alone  that  we  must  express^ 
without  reserve,  the  impossibility  of  our  uniting  with  the  present  govern- 
ment. Our  differences  of  opinion  are  too  many  and  too  important  to  admit 
of  such  an  union.*'  In  the  case  of  Ireland,  especially,  they  were  firmly 
persuaded  of  the  necessity  of  a  total  change  in  the  system  of  government, 
and  of  the  immediate  repeal  of  the  civil  disabilities  on  account  of  religious 
opinions. 

On  the  19th  of  February,  the  marquis  Wellesley  resigned  the  seals  as 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs.  He  had  tendered  his  resignation  in 
January.  The  main  point  of  difference  between  lord  Wellesley  and  his 
colleagues  was  that  they  pursued  half  measures  in  Spain — that ''  their  efforts 
were  just  too  short."  These  dissensions  had  been  going  on  for  two  years. 
"  Lord  Liverpool  usually  agreed  with  lord  Wellesley  on  the  necessity  and 
policy  of  extending  our  efforts,  if  practicable ;  but  submitted  entirely  to  Mr. 
Perceval's  statement  of  the  impracticability."*  Lord  Gastlereagh  succeeded 
lord  Wellesley  as  Foreign  Secretary. 

Three  months  had  passed  without  the  ascendancy  of  Mr.  Perceval's 
ministry  being  shaken  by  the  fact  that  it  was  not  founded  upon  ''  the  most 
Uberal  basis,"  such  as  the  Begent  had  affected  to  desire.    It  was  founded 

*  Hemonndiim  in  <*  Supplementary  Despfttchee^*'  vol  vii.  p.  257. 
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upon  Court  favour ;  and  that  influence  was  powerful  enough  to  ensure  the 
support  of  parliament.  A  tragical  event  for  awhile  opened  the  question 
whether  the  Tory  party,  or  the  Whig  party,  should  conduct  the  affidrs  of  the 
State.  Neither  party  would  be  perfectly  free  to  conduct  them  upon 
.  principles  that  would  ensure  the  support  of  the  reflecting  portion  of  the 
public,  complicated  as  was  the  position  of  the  responsible  advisers  of  the 
Crown,  by  what  was  denounced  in  Parliament  as  ''  a  base  system  of 
unprincipled  favouritism  known  to  prevail  in  the  Court.  It  was  notorious," 
said  Mr.  Lyttleton,  "  that  the  Eegent  was  surrounded  with  favourites,  and,  as 
it  were,  hemmed  in  by  minions."*  The  safeguard  of  a  ministry  was  to  be 
found  in  the  luxurious  indolence  of  the  Begent,  who  did  not  care  to  govern 
with  incessant  and  laborious  interference,  such  as  his  father  had  alwaya 
exerted ;  who,  having  the  pomp  of  power  to  amuse  him,  did  not  care  what 
manner  of  men  did  the  work, — always  provided  that  nothing  occurred  to 
disturb  his  egoistic  solicitude  for  his  own  personal  interest,  convenience,  or 
pleasure.  The  ministers  he  bad  chosen  had  espoused  the  cause  that  was  most 
obnoxious  to  his  feelings.  The  ministers  he  had  not  been  able  to  unite  in  his 
service  had  taken  a  difierent  side.  If  the  question  that  the  people  were  con- 
tinually agitating  about  the  wrongs  of  the  princess  of  Wales  could  be  settled 
by  some  bold  measure  of  any  ministers,  it  was  possible  that  his  "  predilections'* 
might  be  fixed  for  the  future.  As  it  was,  matters  were  going  on  smoothly 
enough,  though  commercial  distress  was  pressing  heavily  upon  capitalists ; 
though  workmen  were  rising  in  insurrection  against  the  use  of  machinery ; 
though  perseverance  in  the  Orders  in  Council  was  on  the  point  of  pro- 
ducing a  rupture  with  the  United  States,  as  it  had  already  destroyed  the 
greatest  trade  which  England  possessed ;  though  the  finances  of  the  kingdom 
were  held  to  be  so  crippled,  that  the  fight  for  national  independence  could  not 
mucli  longer  be  maintained.  A  sudden  catastrophe  in  a  moment  broke  up 
the  official  calm. 

On  the  11th  of  May,  the  House  of  Commons  was  in  Committee  in  the 
afternoon,  hearing  evidence  on  the  Orders  in  Council.  Mr.  Brougham  had 
examined  a  witness,  and  the  cross-examination  was  proceeding,  when  a  noise 
was  heard  from  the  lobby,  like  the  report  of  a  pistol.  That  lobby  was  a 
large  shabby  room,  with  four  pillars  marking  a  gangway  to  the  door  of  the 
House.  The  space  on  each  side  of  the  pillars  was  generally  occupied  by 
persons  who  came  to  speak  to  members  or  to  gratify  their  curiosity.  On 
the  left  side,  generally  crowded,  was  a  fire-place  and  benches.  A  stone 
staircase  led  up  to  the  lobby,  which  staircase  was  common  to  members  and  to 
the  public.  About  five  o'clock,  Mr.  Perceval,  with  his  habitual  light  step,  was 
entering  the  lobby  door,  when  a  shot  was  fired  in  the  inside  of  the  lobby,  and  he 
fell.  Mr.  William  Jerdan,  then  a  Eeporter  of  the  Debates,  was  close  by  the 
minister  as  he  entered,  having  preceded  him  up  the  staircase,  but  had  pushed 
open  the  swing  door  of  the  lobby  to  give  him  precedence.  Mr.  Jerdan's 
relation  is  more  interesting  than  tiie  ordinary  accounts  :  "  I  saw  a  small 
curling  wreath  of  smoke  rise  above  his  head,  as  if  the  breath  of  a  cigar ;  I  saw 
him  reel  back  against  the  ledge  on  the  inside  of  the  door ;  I  heard  him  exclaim, 
*  Oh  God ! '  or  *  Oh,  my  God !'  and  nothing  more  or  longer,  for  even  that  excla- 

•  Hansard,  toI.  xxii.  col  1163— May  4. 
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mation  was  faint ;  and  then,  making  an  impulsive  rush,  as  it  were  to  reach  the 
entrance  to  the  House  on  the  opposite  side  for  safety,  I  saw  him  totter  for- 
ward, not  half  way,  and  drop  dead  between  the  four  pillars  which  stood  there 
in  the  centre  of  the  space,  with  a  slight  trace  of  blood  issuing  from  his  lips. 
All  this  took  place  ere  with  moderate  speed  you  could  count  five."  •  There 
were  about  a  score  of  people  in  the  lobby,  and  the  confusion  was  necessarily 
•extreme.  The  body  was  lifted  up  by  Mr.  William  Smith,  the  member  for 
Norwich,  and  it  was  carried  into  the  office  of  the  Speaker's  secretary.  The 
assassin  was  now  recognized  and  seized.  The  discharged  pistol  was  found 
on  him,  and  another  loaded  and  primed  was  taken  from  his  pocket.  "  Except 
for  his  frightful  agitation,"  he  was  as  passive  as  a  child.  Mr.  Perceval  had 
been  shot  through  the  heart,  and  when  the  unhappy  murderer  knew  that  he 
was  dead,  he  exclaimed,  "  I  am  sorry  for  it."  He  mentioned  that  he  had 
^ceived  wrongs  from  G-overnment.  He  was  ascertained  to  be  a  bankrupt 
Liverpool  merchant,  John  Bellingham.  Examined  by  three  magistrates,  he 
was  committed  to  Newgate.  On  the  next  day  a  message  from  the  Eegent 
was  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons,  recommending  that  a  provision 
should  be  made  for  Mr.  Perceval's  family.  **  By  common  consent,  no  other 
business  was  done.  Lord  Castlereagh  presented  the  Message,  and  moved 
the  Address.  In  most  faces  there  was  an  agony  of  tears ;  and  neither 
lord  Castlereagh,  Ponsonby,  Whitbread,  nor  Canning  could  give  a  dry  utter- 
ance to  their  sentiments."  t  Friends  and  political  adversaries  united  in  a 
tribute  of  honest  feeling  to  the  private  worth  of  Perceval.  ''  As  a  private 
man,"  writes  Eomilly,  "  I  had  a  very  great  regard  for  Perceval.  We  went 
the  same  circuit  together,  and  for  many  years  I  lived  with  him  in  a  very 
delightful  intimacy.  No  man  could  be  more  generous,  more  kind,  or  more 
•friendly  than  he  was.  No  man  in  private  life  had  a  nicer  sense  of  honour. 
JNever  was  there,  I  believe,  a  more  affectionate  husband,  or  a  more  tender 
.parent."  X  T^e  regret  at  his  death  led  to  two  great  public  mistakes.  The 
unhappy  Bellingham  was  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey  on  the  fourth  day  after  he 
had  fired  the  fatal  shot.  The  law  authorities  would  not  postpone  the  trial 
to  receive  evidence  of  his  insanity  that  it  was  stated  could  be  produced ;  he 
was  hanged  a  week  after  the  assassination.  The  feelings  of  the  House  of 
Commons  carried  extravagant  grants  to  Perceval's  family,  beyond  the  proper 
measure  of  his  services  as  a  public  man. 

And  now  was  to  come  another  struggle  for  power.  No  man  was  more 
busy  behind  the  scenes  than  the  Chancellor.  He  was  authorized  by  the 
Begent  to  learn  the  sentiments  of  the  Cabinet,  whether  they  thought  they 
coidd  carry  on  the  government  with  any  one  of  their  own  members  at  the 
head  of  it.  They  doubted.  Could  they  carry  on  the  government  with 
Wcllesley  and  Canning  P  Some  said  No ;  some  said  it  was  difficult ;  some 
said  it  was  very  improbable ;  one  said  it  was  very  dangerous  both  to  prince  and 
country*  But  they  thought  that  they  should  have  less  chance  of  "  public 
support  for  a  government  of  their  own,  if  office  should  not  previously  have 
been  offered  either  to  lords  Grey  and  Grenville,  or  to  lord  Wellesley  and 
Mr.  Canning."  §      The  Chancellor  believed  that  Wellesley  and  Canning 

*  ''AntobiogTAplij  of  William  Jerdan,**  vol.  L  p.  134. 
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would  "  bite." — "  If  they  don't,  we  shall  try  what  we  can  do  without  thexn."^ 
They  did  not  bite.  Wellesley  suggested  that  a  Cabinet  should  be  formed 
^  on  an  intermediary  principle  regarding  the  Boman  Catholic  claims^  exempt 
from  the  dangers  of  instant  unqualified  concession,  and  from  thoee  of  incon^ 
siderate  peremptory  exclusion."  This  would  not  suit  the  intolerance  of  the 
majority.  He  further  required  that  '*  the  entire  resources  of  the  empire 
might  be  applied  to  the  great  objects  of  the  war."  This  would  not  suit 
those  who  were  hankering  after  little  objects,  with  their  due  provision  of 
profitable  employment  for  carpet  warriors.  The  existing  Ministry  then 
resolved  to  keep  the  work  in  their  own  hands.  Another  authority  stepped 
in.  The  House  of  Commons  determined  upon  an  Address  to  the  Prince  Begent, 
praying  him  to  take  measures  for  forming  "  a  strong  and  efficient.  Adminis- 
tration." The  Cabinet  now  tendered  their  resignations.  The  Begent 
confided  to  lord  WeUesley  the  formation  of  a  government  of  which  he  should 
be  the  head,  suggesting  an  application  to  those  still  holding  office  to  join 
him.  They  had  all  agreed  in  a  refusal.  He  was  then  permitted  to  apply  to 
lords  Grey  and  Grenville ;  but  there  were  certain  limitations  proposed  to  them 
to  which  they  could  not  assent.  Lord  Wellesley  then  resigned  the  commission 
which  he  had  received ;  and  negotiations  were  opened  direct  from  the  Court  with 
lord  Grey  and  lord  GhrenviUe.  They  were  somewhat  too  peremptory  in  requir- 
ing that  the  appointment  of  the  officers  of  the  household  should  form  part  of 
the  ministerial  arrangements.  There  was  then  called  into  play  an  amount  of 
political  intrigue  which  it  is  quite  needless  for  us  to  unraveL  The  attempt 
to  change  the  government  was  at  an  end.  Lord  Eldon,  for  three  weeks, 
nearly  deserted  the  duties  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  to  be  closeted  with 
the  duke  of  Cumberland.  Their  business  was  to  devise  how  that  influence 
could  be  rendered  permanent  whose  leading  principle  was  to  oppose  the 
slightest  amelioration  of  cruel  laws ;  to  keep  the  press  in  subjection  by  ex 
officio  prosecutions  and  harsh  punishments  for  what  was  called  libel ;  to 
resist,  or  to  discourage,  the  progress  of  general  education;  to  encourage 
commerce  by  restrictions  and  prohibitions;  to  encourage  agriculture  by 
keeping  food  dear;  to  maintain  a  paper  currency  that  was  a  transparent 
delusion ;  to  support  the  religion  of  the  State  by  oppressing  all  who  differed 
i'rom  it ;  to  believe  '*  that  all  advances  towarils  improvement  are  retro- 
gradations  towards  Jacobinism ;"  *  to  regard,  in  a  word,  the  interests  of 
government  and  of  people  as  conflicting.  The  Segent  was  stimulated  into 
hatred  of  the  Whigs.  Tory  politics  were  triumphant.  Though  the  ministry 
still  mismanaged  the  war,  they  derived  their  almost  sole  popularity  from  the 
successes  of  lord  Wellington,  in  the  only  operation  of  the  war  that  was 
founded  upon  a  great  principle.  They  preserved  their  ascendancy  in 
parliament,  not  by  eloquence  and  courage,  as  Pitt  had  maintained  his 
ascendancy,  but  by  that  safe  mediocrity  which,  whether  in  politics  or  in 
literature,  is  a  good  marketable  commodity,  in  spite  of  the  Horatian  belief 
in  its  worthlessness.  The  earl  of  Liverpool,  on  the  8th  of  June,  declared 
in  parliament  that  he  had,  been  that  day  appointed  by  the  Prince  Begent 
as  First  Commissioner  of  the  Treasury.  He  maintained  his  position  for 
many  years,  durmg  which   the  intellect  of  the  community  was  gradually 

•  Caiining*8  Speech,  Feb.  1826. 
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undermining  the  system  which  first  gave  him  power ;  till  the  wiser  of  his 
associates  proclaimed  their  renunciation  of  that  system ;  till  England  was 
hecoming  a  different  world  from  the  world  of  George  the  Third  and  the 
Begency. 

The  Premiership  of  the  earl  of  Liverpool  did  not  commence  under  auspi- 
eious  circumstances.  On  the  27th  of  June,  a  Message  was  sent  to  Parliament 
from  the  Prince  Begent,  on  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country.  In  Lanca- 
shire, parts  of  Cheshire,  and  the  West  Siding  of  Yorirshire,  there  was  an 
organized  system  of  conspiracy  for  the  destruction  of  machinery.  This  was 
known  as  Luddism — a  name  derived  from  that  of  a  poor  idiot,  Ned  Lud,  who, 
thirty  years  before,  in  a  fit  of  irritation,  had  broken  two  stocking  frames.  In 
the  autumn  and  winter  of  1811,  these  riots  had  commenced  at  Nottingham, 
where  the  hosiers,  from  the  stagnation  of  trade,  had  been  obliged  to  discharge 
many  of  the  weavers.  But  a  new  frame  had  also  been  introduced,  wider  than 
the  one  which  had  long  been  in  use,  and  which  consequently  required  less 
manual  labour.  To  destroy  these  frames  was  the  object  of  the  rioters,  whose 
operations  had  become  truly  dangerous  at  Nottingham,  in  November,  1811. 
On  Pebruary  14th,  1812,  Mr.  Secretary  Byder  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a 
Bill  "  for  the  more  exemplary  punishment  of  persons  destroying  or  injuring 
any  Stocking  or  Lace  Frames."  As  the  law  stood,  the  breaking  of  frames  was 
punishable  with  fourteen  years'  transportation.  It  was  now  proposed  to 
make  the  offence  capital.  The  Bill  passed  both  Houses  very  rapidly — nothing 
easier  than  to  enact  the  punishment  of  death  as  a  ready  solution  of  every 
difficulty  in  legislating  against  crime.  Murders  had  now  accompanied  the 
destruction  of  machinery.  But  the  offences  did  not  cease,  even  when  Lud- 
dites, not  murderers,  were  hanged  under  the  new  law.  In  June,  as  we  learn 
from  the  Begent's  Message,  the  riots  had  become  insurrections.  Lord  Sid- 
mouth  was  Home  Secretary,  and  he  recommended  the  measures  which  Parlia- 
ment adopted,  to  give  powers  to  the  magistracy  to  search  for  arms ;  to  provide 
for  the  instant  dispersion  of  tumultuous  assemblies ;  and  to  allow  magistrates 
of  neighbouring  counties  a  concurrent  jurisdiction,  so  that  the  escape  of 
offenders  might  be  more  difficult.  Gradually  the  disturbances  ceased.  A 
Special  Commission  was  held  at  York  in  November,  1812,  when  many  Luddites 
were  convicted,  and  sixteen  were  executed. 

The  insurrections  of  workmen  were  essentially  connected  with  the  general 
depression  of  industry  consequent  upon  the  commercial  position  of  England. 
Por  four  or  five  years  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  of  Napoleon,  and  the 
Orders  in  Council  of  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Perceval,  had  not  acted  as  separate 
cutting  instruments  for  maiming  the  trading  intercourse  of  all  nations ;  but 
they  had  become  terrible  shears  for  the  destruction  of  the  only  commerce, 
that  of  neutrals,  by  which  the  subjects  of  the  two  great  belligerent  governments 
could  have  their  wants  supplied  by  the  interchange  of  their  productions. 
The  Orders  in  Council  of  November,  1807,  which  declared  Prance  and  all  its 
tributary  States  to  be  in  a  condition  of  Blockade,  made  all  vessels  subject  to 
seizure  which  should  attempt  to  trade  with  any  parts  of  the  world  thus 
blockaded ;  and  all  neutral  vessels,  either  going  to,  or  clearing  out  from,  a 
hostile  port,  were  required  to  touch  at  a  British  port,  and  pay  Custom  dues. 
Their  effects  are  thus  described  in  one  of  a  series  of  papers  on  this  question  : 
"  Taken  in  combination  with  the  Berlin  decree,  they  interdict  the  whok 
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foreiga  trade  of  all  neutral  nations ;  they  prohibit  every  thing  which  that 
decree  had  allowed ;  and  they  eojoin  those  very  thiogs  which  are  there  made 
a  ground  of  confiscation.'*  *    In  a  subsequent  article  it  is  maintained  that  the 
diminution  of  our  foreign  trade,  in  1808,  amounted  to  fourteen  millions 
sterling.    America  was  the  only  great  neutral  power ;  and  had  been  a  large 
purchaser  of  British  commodities,  preyioualy  to  the  Berlin  decree.    But  when 
the  Orders  in  Council  made  the  prohibition  of  the  neutral  trade  still  more 
difficult  to  be  overcome,  the  complaints  of  the  Americans  became  loud  against 
our  government.    Erance  saw  the  advantage  of  stimulating  their  hostility  to 
England,  and  gave  an  unofficial  assurance  that  the  Berlin  decree  should  not 
apply  to  American  vessels.     The  British  government  would  not  on  that 
account  relax  the  Orders  in  Council,  insisting  that  America  should  demand 
from  France  a  formal  renunciation  of  the  decree.    In  March,  1808,  the 
legality  of  the  Orders  was  contested  in  Parliament.     In  April,  the  merchants 
of  London,  Liverpool,  and  other  towns  were  heard  at  the  bar  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  through  their  counsel,  Mr.  Brougham.     This  occasion  was  the 
true  commencement  of  the  great  career  of  the  orator  and  statesman  who  still 
flourishes  with  undiminished  energy— in  a  generation  which  reads  of  what  he 
did  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  as  part  of  the  history  of  another  age. 
His  masterly  speech  made  a  sensible  impression  upon  the  country.     His 
exertions  on  this  occasion  speedily  brought  Brougham  into  Parliament.    In 
April,  1809,  a  new  Order  in  Council  was  issued,  by  which  the  blockade  was 
confined  to  France  itself,  to  Holland,  to  part  of  Germany,  and  to  the  North 
of  Italy.    A  system  of  licensing  vessels  to  proceed  to  foreign  ports  was  also 
introduced.    But  the  position  of  America  was  very  threatening.     Napoleon 
was  too  much  enamoured  of  his  Continental  System  frankly  to  allow  her  flag 
to  enter  his  ports,  lest  it  should  cover  British  merchandize.     Had  he  not 
clung  to  this  policy — bad  he  not  endeavoured  to  make  America  the  enemy  of 
England  without  an  official  abandonment  of  his  own  decrees — the  democratic 
party  of  the  United  States  would  have  probably  compelled  a  declaration  of 
war  against  us  in  1811.     There  had  been  serious  quarrels  also  with  regard  to 
the  right  of  search  for  British  sailors  serving  on  board  American  ships  of 
war.     Mutual  ill  will  was  growing  up  between  the  two  governments.     The 
continued  pressure  of  the  Orders  in  Council  appeared  likely  to  lead  to  imme- 
diate hostilities ;  but  the  Opposition  could  not  readily  produce  any  efiect  on 
Parliament.    A  motion  of  lord  Lansdowne,  which  contemplated  the  entire 
removal  of  the  Orders,  was  rejected  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  28th  of 
February,  1812.     A  similar  motion  made  by  Mr.  Brougham  was  rejected  in 
the  House  of  Commons.     On  the  8rd  of  April  an  Order  appeared  in  the 
*  Gazette,'  which  revoked  the  Orders  as  regarded  America,  on  the  condition 
that  she  should  revoke  an  order  which  excluded  British  armed  vessels  from 
her  ports,  whilst  those  of  France  were  admitted.     This  was  not  sufficient. 
During  May  and  part  of  June,  Committees  of  Inquiry  into  the  efiect  of  the 
Orders  were  sitting  in  both  Houses.     On  the  16th  of  June,  the  examinations 
being  closed,  Mr.  Brougham  moved  in  the  Commons  that  the  Crown  should 
be  addressed  to  recall  or  suspend  the  Orders  unconditionally.     Ministers 
then  conceded  the  question ;   and  on  the  23rd  of  June  an  unconditional 


•  « 
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suspension  of  the  Orders,  as  far  as  America  was  concerned,  appeared  in  the 
'  Gazette.'  The  concession  was  too  late.  On  the  18th  of  June  the  American 
government  had  declared  war  against  Great  Britain. 

This  most  unhappy  quarrel  produced  conflicts  at  sea  and  on  land,  somo 
of  which  were  honourable  to  our  arms,  and  others  somewhat  disgraceful  to 
the  mode  in  which  war  was  conducted  towards  brethren  of  the  same  common 
stock.  Hostilities  were  not  at  an  end  till  six  mouths  after  the  period  to 
which  the  general  narrative  of  this  volume  extends.  We  prefer,  therefore, 
to  relate  the  incidents  of  this  war  consecutively,  in  a  separate  chapter  of  our 
concluding  volume. 

The  historian  of  the  Empire  pours  forth  his  deep  regrets  that  Napoleon, 
by  timely  concessions  and  courtesies  towards  the  United  States  in  1811,  had 
not  urged  the  Congress  then  to  sanction  such  a  measure  of  hostility  against 
Great  Britain  as  was  resolved  upon  in  1812.  ''Let  us  figure  to  ourselves," 
he  says,  "  what  would  have  been  the  effect  of  such  a  declaration  of  war  a  year 
before,  when  England,  finding  herself  without  allies  in  Europe,  should  have 
seen  a  new  enemy  rise  up  beyond  the  seas  ;  when  the  Americans,  the  only 
violators  of  the  Continental  Blockade,  should  have  given  it  their  ardent  co- 
operation ;  when  it  would  have  been  then  impossible  to  reproach  Sussia 
with  her  encouragement  of  them  in  this  violation,  aod  the  war  with  her 
would  have  been  without  a  pretext ;  when  France  might  have  sent  twenty 
thousand  men  with  a  new  Lafayette,  in  one  of  the  many  squadrons  resting 
idle  in  our  ports ;  when,  in  fine,  our  intact  force  would  have  been  able,  by  a 
last  blow  struck  in  Spain,  to  bring  the  maritime  war  to  an  end !  In  1812, 
after  the  disaster  of  Moscow,  the  war  of  America  with  England  was  nothing 
but  a  useless  piece  of  good  fortune  for  France."  • 

We  may  add  that  the  American  war  of  three  years,  painful  as  it  was, 
produced  no  interruption  of  our  resistance  to  Napoleon  ;  and  it  excited  very 
little  interest  in  the  British  public,  in  comparison  with  the  greater  events 
of  that  extraordinary  time. 

*  Tbien,  tome  xr.  p.  38. 
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Campaign  of  1S12  in  tke  FeniiiBiiIa — Siege  of  Ciadad  Bodrigo — Sege  of  Bftdnjoi' — DifficoI^N  of 
Lord  Wellingtoa — AdTance  into  Spain — Battla  ot  Sdomuiea — Siege  of  Borgot — Betnat 
from  Bnrgos — Idtuioii  of  Eaatia— Smolensk  ud  Borodino — CoDfligntion  of  Uomow — 
Retreat  of  the  Frencb— Panned  bj  the  Biuiiuis— Continnkl  bkttka— Hairon  of  the 
Betreit — Deitmclioo  of  the  Frencli  umj — Napoleon'i  flight. 

"  How  vast  will  the  events  of  our  day  appear  to  those  who  shall  be  at  a 
sufficient  distance  from  them  to  see  their  real  magnitude."  Thus  thought 
Francis  Horner  in  December,  1812.*  Nearly  half  a  century  has  passed 
since  the  author  of  this  History  trusted  with  "undoubting  mind  "  the  new 
promise  of  the  time  that  the  nations  should  be  free,  that  his  country  should 
be  Bafe.  Journaliam,  in  which  he  then  took  a  humble  part,  was  generally 
Gzultaut ;  and  the  more  eo,  when  evil  forebodera  were  confident  and  cIa- 
niorous.  The  imaginations  of  the  young  and  ardent  were,  however,  then  too 
powerfully  stirred  by  the  great  incidents  of  the  war,  to  see  the  essential 

•  "Mmomii,"  toL  u.  p.  137. 
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connexion  of  one  event  with  another, — ^how  the  persistence  of  the  sagacious 
captain  of  the  Peninsula  had  roused  the  resistance  of  Bussia  to  the  all- 
grasping  tyranny  of  France ;  how  the  deliverance  of  Germany  was  kindled  hy 
the  fires  of  Moscow.  "We  now  see  clearly,  what  was  then  only  dimly  seen, 
that  Eighteen  hundred  and  twelve  was  the  inevitable  "  beginning  of  the 
end," — that  the  end  would  have  been  Universal  Empire  if  England  had 
quailed.  The  great  image,  whose  brightness  was  excellent,  whose  form 
was  terrible,  whose  head  was  of  fine  gold,  his  breast  and  his  arms  of 
silver,  his  belly  and  his  thighs  of  brass,  his  legs  of  iron,  bis  feet  part  of 
iron  and  part  of  clay,  was  smote  upon  his  feet,  and  they  were  broken 
to  pieces :  "  Then  was  the  iron,  the  clay,  the  brass,  the  silver,  and  the  gold, 
broken  to  pieces  together,  and  became  like  the  chaff  of  the  summer  thresh- 
ing-floor ;  and  the  wind  carried  them  away  that  no  place  was  found  for 
them."  • 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1812,  lord  Wellington  announced  to  lord 
Liverpool  that  he  proposed  to  make  an  attack  upon  Ciudad  Bodriga  He 
was  about  once  more  to  undertake  an  offensive  war  in  Spain.  He  was  about 
to  lead  his  army,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  from  their  cantonments  on  the  Coa, 
to  make  a  sudden  rush  upon  the  strong  fortress  of  Ciudad  Bodrigo ;  and 
then,  if  successful,  to  make  a  similar  assault  upon  Badajoz.  The  time  was 
favourable  for  so  bold  an  enterprise.  Napoleon,  contemplating  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  war  with  Bussia,  had  withdrawn  sixty  thousand  troops  from 
Spain*  The  Prench  marshals,  who  had  separate  commands,  and  were  each 
jealous  of  the  other,  were  carrying  on  distinct  operations  in  various  provinces, 
without  any  paramount  unity  of  plan.  The  emperor  wrote  to  them  precise 
and  peremptory  instructions  which  often  were  impossible  to  carry  into  effect. 
Their  correspondence  with  king  Joseph  at  Madrid,  with  each  other,  and 
with  their  own  generals,  whose  divisions  were  spread  over  a  large  extent 
of  country  to  obtain  subsistence,  were  constantly  intercepted  by  bands  of 
Guerillas,  who  stopped  the  couriers,  and  often  cut  off  the  communications 
for  successive  weeks.  It  was  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  find  a  Spaniard 
who  would  undertake,  for  any  bribe,  to  carry  a  despatch,  much  less  to  become 
a  spy.  Wellington,  apparently  inert  in  lus  winter  quarters,  had  made  all 
the  preparations  in  his  power  for  the  reduction  of  the  two  great  fortresses 
that  were  essential  to  the  progress  of  a  successful  campaign.  He  was  still 
without  the  necessary  means  of  carrying  on  a  regular  siege,  but  he  organized 
all  the  resources  within  his  reach,  and  relied  upon  the  valour  of  his  troops  to 
accomplish  what  he  had  not  the  means  otherwise  of  performing.  He  wanted 
abundant  artillery ;  he  wanted  officers  and  men  experienced  in  the  attack 
and  defence  of  fortified  places.  Colonel  Jones,  one  of  his  most  skilful 
engineers,  says  that  his  comrades  in  the  Peninsular  war  were  not  more 
advanced  in  the  art  of  taking  towns  than  the  soldiers  of  Philip  II.  To 
attack  places  by  battering  them  in  breach  at  a  great  distance,  and  then  to 
hazard  all  in  trusting  to  the  bravery  of  the  storming  parties,  who  were  unpro- 
tected by  works,  was  the  system  pursued  in  the  British  armies.     It  was  the 


*  Daniel,  chap.  ii.  t.  S3,  84.  We  quote  the  words  of  the  prophet,  not  with  the  least 
reference  to  their  Uieological  interpretation,  bnt  aa  presenting  a  grand  image  ci  a  sadden  rain,  when 
the  heterogeneous  extremitiet  of  a  gigantic  fabric  were  shitered. 
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system,  says  colonel  Jones,  of  the  sieges  of  tlie  Low  Countries,  under  the 
duke  of  Alba  and  the  prince  of  Parma.  We  may  add,  that  it  was  the 
system  of  the  first  siege  by  Englishmen  in  which  we  hear  of  cannon  being 
used— that  of  Harfleur.    Shakspere  makes  Henry  exclaim — 


**  Onoe  more  unto  the  breach,  dear  friendi,  onoe  more.'* 

The  like  cry  might  have  gone  through  the  ranks  on  those  terrible  nights  when 
Craufurd  led  his  division  to  the  ramparts  of  Ciudad  Bodrigo,  and  Picton 
scaled  the  walls  of  the  castle  of  Badajoz. 

Marmont  had  withdrawn  a  large  portion  of  the  garrison  from  Ciudad 
Bodrigo,  in  the  confidence  that  Wellington  would  not  move  out  of  his  quartern 
in  an  inclement  season.  The  country  was  covered  with  snow.  The  means 
of  transport  were  insufficient.  The  Despatches  of  our  untiring  general  show 
how  he  was  occupied  in  collecting  carts,  and  ordering  their  loading  with 
engineering  stores  and  with  shot  and  shells.  His  perplexities  were  great 
with  Portuguese  and  Spanish  carters  and  muleteers.  "  What  do  you  think,** 
he  wrote  to  lord  Liverpool,  "  of  empty  carts  taking  two  days  to  go  ten  miles- 
on  a  good  road ! "  *  At  last,  the  preparations  were  complete.  Part  of 
Wellington's  army  passed  the  Agueda  on  the  8th  of  January.  The  same  day^ 
Ciudad  Bodrigo  was  invested ;  and  an  external  redoubt  on  a  hill  was  stormed 
and  taken.  On  the  13th  and  14th  two  convents  outside  the  walls  were 
surprised  and  carried  by  assault.  Two  breaches  having  been  effected  on  the 
19th, — and  Marmont  being  known  to  be  advancing  to  relieve  the  garrison, — 
orders  were  given  to  storm  that  evening.  Wellington  had  arranged  all  the 
necessary  dispositions  for  the  assault.  At  seven  o'clock  three  columns  under 
the  direction  of  general  Picton,  and  a  fourth  column  under  general  Crau- 
furd, marched  towards  the  breaches ;  whilst  a  false  attack  was  made  by  the 
Portuguese  brigade,  commanded  by  general  Pack,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river.  This  became  a  real  attack.  Picton's  division,  which  attacked  on  the 
north,  where  the  chief  breach  had  been  made,  was  twice  repulsed  before  it 
could  penetrate  into  the  town.  Craufurd  attacked  the  smaller  breach,  and 
was  successful ;  but  he  was  mortally  wounded.  General  Mackinnon,  who 
had  led  his  brigade  to  the  assault,  was  blown  up  by  the  explosion  of  one  of 
the  French  magazines  on  the  ramparts.  In  less  than  half  an  hour  from  the 
time  of  the  attack  the  garrison  surrendered.  The  capture  of  Ciudad  Bodrigo 
was  amongst  the  most  brilliant  actions  of  the  British  army.  Their  coolness 
and  firmness  overcame  every  obstacle  presented  by  a  brave  and  skilful 
enemy.  It  is  painful  to  relate  that  the  troops  disgraced  their  victory  by  the 
most  frightful  excesses.  They  set  fire  to  some  houses  ;  they  sacked  others 
with  a  pitiless  fury.  They  were  mad  with  excitement  and  with  drink.  In 
the  capture  of  Ciudad  Bodrigo  a  thousand  of  the  British  and  Portuguese 
were  killed  and  wounded. 

In  six  weeks  from  the  fall  of  Ciudad  Bodrigo,  the  army  of  the  Allies  was 
ou  its  march  southward  from  the  Coa  to  the  Guadiaua.  It  would  have  been 
sooner  on  its  march  had  the  means  of  transport  been  more  effective,  and  the 
roads  more  practicable.    Time  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  Wellington, 

•  "  Despatches,'*  yol.  viiu  p.  636. 
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and  pecresj  in  his  plans  was  not  less  important  to  be  preserved.    He  was  to 
attack  a  place  for  the  deliverance  of  which  three  French  armies  might  have 
been  expected  to  co-operate.     His  own  counsels  were  well  kept ;  but  he  had 
to  endure  the  most  vexatious  delays  from  the  ignorance  and  obstinacy  of  the 
Portuguese  authorities.    At  Evora  he  could  not  obtain  a  single  carriage,  and 
he  was  thus  obliged  to  postpone  the  investment  of  Badajoz  for  several  days 
beyond  the  term  he  had  assigned.     In  the  meantime,  general  Philippon,  the 
French  commander,  had  become  aware  of  the  approach  of  the  allied  army, 
and  had  applied  himself  to  strengthen  the  works,  and  to  prepare  the   most 
deadly  means  of  defence.     On  the  16th  of  March,  the  Guadiana  was  crossed 
by  Wellington,  and  Badajoz  was  invested.     On  the  2Gth  the  Pecurina,  a 
strong  fort  in  advance  of  Badajoz,  was  taken  by  storm.      The  Pecurina 
became  a  position  for  firing  on  the  works  of  the  town.    Begular  parallels 
were  formed,  and  batteries  were  established  to  fire  upon  every  assailable 
point.      Forty-eight  pieces  of  artillery  were  in  constant  play ;  and  the  sap 
against  the  outward  works  was  steadily  advancing.  The  corps  of  Royal  Sappers 
and  Miners  was  then  being  organized ;  but  at  Badajoz  they  had  not  assumed 
the  dignity  of  that  name,  but  were  called  "  Hoyai  Military  Artificers."  ♦ 
There  were  of  this  corps  only  a  hundred  and  fifteen,  of  all  ranks,  present  at 
this  siege.     It  was  the  6th  of  April  before  three  breaches  were  practicable,, 
so  as  to  justify  the  assault.     On  that  evening  eighteen  thousand  men  were- 
ready  to  march  to  the  attack.    The  night  set  in  dismally,  as  if  to  draw  a 
curtain  over  the  sanguinary  deeds  that  were  then  to  be  done.     The  darkness 
was  so  great,  that  at  ten  o'clock,  when  the  columns  began  to  advance  for  an 
assault  upon  all  points  at  once,  they  could  not  be  seen  at  twenty  paces  distant. 
The  men  advanced,  most  of  them  with  each  a  sack  of  hay  on  his  back  to- 
throw  into  the  ditch  to  diminish  its  height.  Some  carried  ladders.    They  were 
at  the  foot  of  the  glacis  when  a  sudden  explosion  was  succeeded  by  an 
avalanche  of  fiery  missiles  which  descended  into  the  ditch,  where  the  English 
columns  appeared  to  be  in  the  midst  of  a  volcano.     Great  was  the  destruction  ; 
but  the  undaunted  men  rallied,  and  again  hurried  to  the  breaches.     Again 
they  are  encountered  with  bursting  shells,  hand  grenades,  and  exploding 
powder  barrels.     The  summit  gained,  they  are    met  by  a  ehevauX'de-Jrii^ 
formed  of  sabre  blades.    At  each  of  the  three  breaches  were  the  same  ter- 
rible defences.    At  the  breach  of  the  bastion  of  the  Trinity,  the  struggle 
endured  for  two  hours,  when  three  thousand  of  the  besiegers  were  killed  or 
disabled.     One  who  was  present  has  described  "  the  horror  and  grandeur  of 
the  scene  "  during  two  hours :  "  The  constant  explosion  of  shells,  mines,  and 
trains  of  powder ;  the  vivid  illuminations  caused  by  the  light-baUs  thrown 
every  five  or  ten  minutes ;   the  incessant  peals  of  musketry  and  roar  of 
cannon,  added  to  the  huzzas  of  our  fine  fellows,  all  united,  formed  a  scene 
only  to  be  compared  to  Pandemonium."  f    At  midnight  Wellington   waa 
watching  the  terrible  scene  which  was  passing.     His  face  was  pale,  when  an 
officer  came  to  inform  him  how  ill  the  attack  was  proceeding.     He  was 
anxious,  but  he  was  cool.     He  calmly  gave  his  orders  that  the  troops  should 
be  formed  again  for  a  fresh    assault.      But   another  gfficer  came  to   say 

*  See  QnartenDuter  ConoUy's  intemtiog  hiBtory  of  the  **  Rnjal  Sftppen  and  Mioen,**  1857. 
t  *'  Sapplementaij  Detpatcbea,"  toL  vii.  p.  81 1~ Letter  of  Colonel  Jones  (then  Major). 
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that  the  diTision  under  the  ordera  of  Picton,  which  had  been  charged  to 
escalade  the  castle,  had  taken  it.  On  another  side  Walker's  brigade  bad  also 
scaled  the  walls  and  entered  the  town.  Again  were  the  other  diriaions  led 
to  the  attack  of  the  breaches.  The  defence  was  feebly  conducted  after  this 
reverse  which  the  besieged  bad  sustained.  Tho  French  troops  became 
disorganized.  The  British  adranced  to  the  breaches  with  the  confidence  of 
victory,  and  found  that  resistance  had  ceased.  At  six  in  the  morning  generel 
Philippon  capitulated;  the  garrison  surrendering  without  conditions.  The 
kiss  of  the  British  and  Portuguese  was  estimated  at  five  thousand  men. 


"  When  the  extent  of  the  night's  bavoc  was  made  known  to  lord  Wellington, 
the  firmness  of  his  nature  gave  way  for  a  moment,  and  the  pride  of  conquest 
yielded  to  a  passionate  burst  of  grief  for  the  loss  of  his  gallant  soldiers."  • 
He  had  more  still  to  endure.  He  had  in  some  degree  to  be  mixed  up  with 
the  disgrace  of  the  enormities  which  these  soldiers  committed,  after  the  town 
was  in  their  power,  during  two  days  and  two  nights.  But  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  he  endeavoured  to  restrain  their  excesses,  however  ineffectually. 
On  the  day  after  the  assault,  he  issued  an  Order  which  says,  "  It  is  now  full 

time  that  the  plunder  of  Eadajoa  should  cease The  Commander  of 

the  Forces  has  ordered  the  Provost  Marshal  into  the  towu,  and  be  has 
orders  to  execute  any  men  he  may  find  in  the  act  of  plunder,  after  he  shall 
arrive  there."  A  Spanish  historian.  Count  Torfiao,  says  "  the  exhortations 
of  the  officers  were  powerless  ;  and  lord  Wellington  himself  was  menaced 
with  the  bayonets  of  the  soldiers,  who  prevented  him  entering  the  place  to 
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restrain  their    disorders."  ♦     What  he    could    not    prevent  he  seyerely 
punished. 

On  the  13th  of  April  lord  Wellington  began  his  march  back  to  the  north, 
with  the  main  body  of  his  army.  On  the  22nd  he  was  at  Penamacor.  From 
this  place  he  wrote  a  very  remarkable  letter  to  lord  Liverpool,  which  explains 
some  of  the  difficulties  with  which  he  had  to  contend.  He  should  have  been 
in  Andalusia,  he  says,  at  this  moment,  at  the  head  of  forty  thousand  men, 
and  should  have  obliged  Soult  to  withdraw  from  thence,  if  Don  Carlos  de 
Espafia  had  acted  as  he  was  desired,  in  respect  to  Ciudad  Kodrigo.  That 
place  was  now  safe.  He  should  determine  upon  his  line  of  operatious  duriug 
the  summer,  when  Ciudad  Eodrigo  should  have  been  fully  provisioned,  and 
when  he  should  have  intelligence  of  the  state  of  Marmont's  preparations  to 
endeavour  to  take  it  by  other  means  beside  blockade.  **  When  I  say  I  shall 
determine  upon  the  line  of  operations  which  I  shall  follow,  I  ought  to  add, 
provided  I  shall  have  money  to  follow  any  operations  at  all."  The  Treasury 
and  the  Commissary-in-chief  had  disapproved  of  his  sanctioning  bargains  for 
importing  specie  from  Gibraltar,  for  bills  to  be  granted  at  a  more  disadvan- 
tageous rate  of  exchauge  than  the  market-rate  of  Lisbon.  For  a  small 
difference  in  the  per-centage  the  government  left  the  army  to  starve.  The 
engagements  for  the  payment  of  meat  for  the  troops  it  was  thought  could 
not  be  met.  ''  If  we  are  obliged  to  stop  that  payment,  your  lordship  will  do 
well  to  prepare  to  recall  the  army,  as  it  will  be  quite  impossible  to  carry  up 
salt  meat,  as  well  as  bread,  to  the  troops  from  the  sea-coast."  t  If  the 
evidence  of  the  indecision  and  Bupineness  of  the  government  were  not  con- 
clusive, we  could  with  difficulty  believe  that  after  the  tremendous  loss 
incurred  in  the  capture  of  Ciudad  Bodrigo  and  of  Badajoz,  no  measures 
whatever  were  taken  to  send  Wellington  reinforcements.  There  were  then 
sixty-five  thousand  regular  troops  at  home.$  It  was  at  that  period  perfectly 
clear  that  there  would  be  war  between  Prance  and  Sussia,  and  that  if  any 
decisive  effort  was  ever  to  be  made  in  the  Peninsula  the  time  had  arrived  for 
strengthening  the  hands  of  the  one  general  who  had  sagacity  and  firmness  to 
hold  his  ground,  and  to  achieve  great  triumphs,  with  the  smallest  means. 
There  seems  to  have  been  a  constant  desire  to  let  lord  Wellington  experiment 
upon  the  possibility  of  obtaining  the  maximum  of  success  with  the  minimum 
of  power. 

But  lord  Wellington  went  on  his  course,  in  no  wise  disheartened  even  by 
neglect  and  coldness, — by  evil  prognostications  in  England,  and  by  violent 
jealousies  in  Spain, — but  most  of  all,  by  being  promised  assistance  which  never 
came.  Lord  William  Bentinck  was  to  have  come  from  Sicily,  with  a  large 
body  of  troops,  and  to  have  landed  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Spain,  so  as  to 
have  drawn  off  some  of  the  French  armies  that  were  gathering  round  the 
Allies.  "  We  are  to  find  money  as  we  can,"  writes  Wellington  on  the  16tb 
July,  ^'  at  the  most  economical  rate  of  exchange ;  and  then  comes  lord 
William  Bentinck  to  Gibraltar,  and  carries  off  four  million  of  dollars,  giving 
one  shilling  for  each  more  than  we  give ;  and,  after  all,  he  sends  his  troops 
4ipon  some  scheme  to  some  part  of  Italy,  and  not  to  the  eastern  coast  of  the 

*  Quoted  in  BrUlmont,  tome  i.  p.  469. 
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Feninaula,  as  ordered  by  governraent,  and  amnged  with  me,"*  Surely  th« 
fortitude  which  could  meet  such  disappointmenta  and  difficulties  with  an 
equal  mind  is  as  greatly  to  be  admired  as  the  military  akUl  which,  by  an 
union  of  boldneBs  with  caution,  could  encounter  great  riaks  and  achieve 
victory  in  the  face  of  danger.  Wellington  had  advanced  into  Spain  on 
the  13th  of  June.  On  the  17th  he  appeared  before  Salamanca;  had 
been  received  in  the  town  with  great  enthoaiaam ;   and  on  the  29th  had 


captured  the  forts  by  which  the  iaterior  of  the  place  waa  defended. 
Marmont  expected  that  these  forta  would  hare  detuned  WeUiugton 
fifl:een  days.  They  were  taken  on  the  fifth  day.  For  the  first  fortnigbt  of 
July  the  French  army  and  the  Allied  army  were  on  opposite  bauka  of  the 
Douro — Marmont  on  the  northern  bank ;  Wellington  on  tlie  southern.  It 
was  a  singular  interval  of  rest  in  that  eager  warfare.  The  French  and 
Eughuli  aoldiera  bathed  together  in  the  atream,  or  swam  over  each  to  the 
opposite  hank,  and  talked  and  interchaaged  civilities  aa  comradea  rather 
tlian  as  deadly  foea.  On  the  16th,  two  of  Marmont's  diviaions  croased  the 
Douro  ;  and  Wellington  concentrated  hia  army  on  the  Ouarefia,  an  affluent 
of  the  Douro.  There  were  various  raanceuvres  of  Marmont  till  tiie  20th  ;  by 
which  he  established  hia  com  muni  cation  a  with  king  Joaeph  and  the  army  of 
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the  centre,  which  was  advancing  from  Madrid  to  join  him.  On  that  day  he 
•crossed  the  Quare^  and  advanced  towards  the  Tormes,  Wellington  closely 
following  his  movements.  At  one  time  the  French  and  English  were  moving 
in  parallel  lines,  within  half  cannon  shot  of  each  other.  On  the  2lBt.  lord 
Wellington  wrote  to  lord  Bathurst,  that  the  enemy's  ohject  was  to  cut  off 
liis  communication  with  Ciudad  Bodrigo  and  Salamanca ;  that  he  had  no 
superiority  of  numbers  over  the  single  army  that  was  opposed  to  him ;  that 
the  French  possessed  double  his  own  force  of  artillery ;  that  the  army  of  the 
lamg  was  expected  to  join  that  of  Marmont.  "  I  have  therefore  determined 
to  cross  the  Tormes,  if  the  enemy  should,  to  cover  Salamanca  as  long  as  I 
can ;  and,  above  all,  not  to  give  up  our  communication  with  Ciudad  Sodrigo ; 
and  not  to  fight  an  action  unless  under  very  advantageous  circumstances, 
CT  it  should  become  absolutely  necessary."* 

On  the  21st  of  July,  both  the  hostile  armies  crossed  the  Tormes. 
Wellington  took  up  a  position  with  his  left  resting  on  the  southern  bank  of 
the  river,  and  his  right  on  one  of  the  two  hills  called  Dos  Arapiles.  The  battle 
fought  on  the  next  day  is  thus  sometimes  called  the  battle  of  Salamanca,  and 
sometimes  the  battle  of  Arapiles.t  On  the  morning  of  the  22nd,  the  contest 
was  begun  with  some  sharp  skirmishing.  The  French  had  been  in  motion 
Bince  daybreak.  By  their  first  movements  they  gained  a  great  advantage  in 
obtaining  possession  of  the  more  distant  Arapiles.  They  there  established  a 
battery,  which  commanded  the  road  to  Ciudad  Bodrigo.  At  this  point,  which 
<;ommanded  a  view  of  the  various  operations  of  the  field,  Marmont  placed 
himself.  Wellington,  in  the  same  manner,  saw  from  a  height  behind  the 
'village  of  Arapiles,  to  which  he  had  moved,  the  evolutions  of  the  French, 
which  went  on  till  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  At  that  hour,  under  cover 
of  a  heavy  cannonade,  Marmont  '^  extended  his  left,  and  moved  forward  bis 
troops,  apparently  with  an  intention  to  embrace,  by  the  position  of  his 
troops  and  by  his  fire,  our  post  on  that  of  the  two  Arapiles  which  we 
possessed,  and  from  thence  to  attack  and  break  our  line,  or  at  all  events 
to  render  difficult  any  movement  of  ours  to  our  right.  The  extension 
of  his  line  to  his  left,  however,  and  its  advance  upon  our  right,  notwith- 
<8tanding  that  his  troops  occupied  very  strong  ground,  and  his  position  was 
well  defended  by  cannon,  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  attacking  him."{ 
These  are  the  plain  words  of  a  business-like  narrative.  Words  describing 
the  same  circumstances,  which  have  all  the  fire  of  poetry,  move  the 
heart  as  with  a  trumpet:  "Marmont's  first  arrangements  had  occupied 
several  hours,  but  as  they  gave  no  positive  indications  of  his  designs, 
Wellington,  ceasing  to  watch  them,  had  Tetired  from  his  Hermanito ;  but 
when  he  was  told  the  French  left  was  in  motion,  pointing  towards  the  Ciudad 
Bodrigo  road,  he  returned  to  the  rock,  and  observed  their  movements  for 
43ome  time  with  a  stern  contentment.  Their  left  wing  was  entirely  separated 
from  the  centre ;  the  fkult  was  fiagrant ;  and  he  fixed  it  with  the  stroke  of  a 
thunderbolt.  A  few  orders  issued  from  his  lips  like  the  incantation  of  a 
wizard."  §      Pakenham's  division,  which  was  on  the  extreme  right,  wus 
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directed,  with  two  brigades  of  artillery  and  some  squadrons  of  caTalry,  against 
the  left  of  the  Erench.  The  divisions  of  Cole  and  Leith,  and  the  divisions  of 
Clinton  and  Hope,  were  sent  against  the  French  front*  The  Portngnese 
brigade  of  Pack  was  to  retake  the  more  distant  Arapiles  which  the  Prendi 
had  occupied.  When  Marmont  saw  all  these  troops  come  spontaneouslj  to 
surprise  him  in  the  midst  of  his  evolutions,  he  comprehended  the  extent  of 
his  error,  and  sought  to  repair  it,  bj  ordering  his  left  to  fall  back  immediately 
on  the  centre.  *^  The  time  was  passed ;  for  Wellington,  remembering  the  fine 
manoDuvres  of  Erederick  at  Itosbach,and  of  Napoleon  at  Austerlitz,  had  sent  half 
of  his  troops  to  engage  the  left  wing,  whilst  the  other  half  engaged  the  centre."* 
The  lefb  wing  of  the  French  made  a  disorderly  retreat  towards  their  right, 
leaving  three  thousand  prisoners.  Their  centre  was  driven  in;  but  their 
right  remained  unbroken.  Marmont  had  been  wounded ;  and  general  Clause], 
who  had  joined  him  with  his  reinforcements,  took  the  command.  He  rallied 
the  scattered  French ;  formed  them  into  a  new  position ;  and  made  a  deter- 
mined stand,  until  a  fresh  attack  ordered  by  Wellington  compelled  them  to 
abandon  the  ground,  and  to  retreat  towards  Alba  de  Tormes.  Night  stopped 
the  pursuit.  The  victory  of  Salamanca  was  one  of  the  triumphs  of  genius^ 
of  its  power  instantly  to  seize  the  opportunity — ^to  watch,  and  to  wait,  and 
then  to  strike — the  power  of  taking  the  flood-tide  which  leads  on  to  fortune. 
In  Wellington  this  power  was  not  a  sudden  impulse.  It  was  the  conceii« 
trated  effort  of  a  mind  which  had  previously  calculated  all  the  circumstances 
of  his  own  position  and  of  that  of  his  adversary.  **  Late  in  the  evening  of 
this  great  day,"  says  Napier, ''  I  saw  him  behind  my  regiment  then  marching 
towards  the  ford.  He  was  alone.  The  flush  of  victory  was  on  his  brow,  his 
eyes  were  eager  and  watchful ;  but  bis  voice  was  calm  and  even  gentle." 
On  the  morning  of  the  23rd  three  battalions  of  the  French  rear  surrendered 
to  the  British  cavalry,  who  had  come  up  with  them.  '^  The  battle  of  Sala- 
manca was  incontestably  the  most  decisive  that  the  Allies  had  then  fought  in 
the  Peninsula.  It  established  the  reputation  of  the  British  army,  and  espe- 
cially manifested,  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  the  brilliant  qualities  of  its 
general — a  solid  judgment,  a  coup  d'ceil  prompt  and  certain,  a  vigorous  execu- 
tion, and  a  rare  skilfulness  in  moving  his  troops.  Thibaudean  has  said  with 
truth,  that  the  day  of  the  Arapiles  marked  the  end  of  the  French  occupation 
of  Spain."  t 

Napoleon  received  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Salamanca  on  the  2nd  of 
September,  when  he  was  at  Ghiast,  about  twenty  miles  from  Borodino.  He 
was  enraged  against  Marmont,  the  unfortunate  duke  of  Bagusa.  Wait,  he 
said  to  the  minister  at  war,  till  his  wounds  are  cured,  and  his  recovery  is 
nearly  complete  ;  and  then  ask  him,  why  did  he  offer  battle  without  the  orders 
of  his  Commander-in-chief  ?  Why  did  he  not  ask  for  orders  as  to  his  con- 
duct, dependent  as  that  ought  to  have  been  on  the  general  system  of  my  armies 
in  Spain  P  "  His  insubordination  has  caused  all  these  disasters."  X  Having 
entered  upon  the  greatest  enterprize  of  his  ambitious  career,  the  emperor  of 
the  French  thus  attempted  to  regulate  the  most  distant  movements  of  the 
great  machinery  with  which  he  had  thought  to  govern  the  world.     This  letter 

*  Brialmont,  tome  ii.  p.  82.  f  Pnd,^  p.  35. 
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was  written  five  days  before  the  battle  of  Borodino,  and  twelve  davs  before 
Napoleon  entered  Moscow.  The  intelligence  which  he  had  received  would 
also  have  reached,  at  the  beginning  of  September,  the  emperor  Alexander. 
That  it  would  have  produced  a  sensible  influence  upon  the  determination 
of  the  Bussians  to  resist  their  invaders,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  duke  of 
Wellington  in  later  years  said,  *'  Salamanca  relieved  the  whole  south  of  Spain 
at  once;  changed  the  character  of  the  war  there;  and  was  felt  even  in 
Bussia."  *  The  indignation  of  Napoleon  against  Marmont  was  in  the  pro- 
portion in  which  he  felt  that  the  moral  effects  of  Wellington's  victory  were 
damaging  to  the  prestige  of  his  power.  It  appeared  to  him  a  gloomy  presage. 
It  was  hailed  throughout  Germany  and  in  other  parts  of  Europe  as  the  dawn, 
of  a  new  era. 

The  official  account  of  the  victory  of  Salamanca  reached  London  on  the 
15th  of  August.  On  the  19th,  lord  Liverpool  wrote  to  lord  Wellington  to 
offer  his  congratulations.  He  says,  "  I  have  never  in  my  life  seen  anything, 
equal  to  the  enthusiasm  which  the  knowledge  of  this  event  has  excited 
throughout  the  town,  and  throughout  every  part  of  the  country  from  which 
accounts  of  its  reception  have  yet  been  obtained.'*  The  news  of  Wellington 
having  entered  Madrid  on  the  12th  of  August  arrived  in  London  on  the  6th 
of  September.  On  the  17th  the  triumphant  general  writes  to  his  friend 
colonel  Malcolm  in  England, ''  I  am  among  a  people  mad  with  joy  for  their 
deliverance  from  their  oppressors.  Gh)d  send  that  my  good  fortune  may 
continue,  and  that  I  may  be  the  instrument  of  securing  their  independence 
and  happiness."  t  There  was  a  cloud  coming  over  that  bright  day.  He  was 
without  money,  for  drafts  upon  the  English  Treasury  could  not  be  realized 
at  Madrid.  No  reinforcements  had  reached  him,  to  fill  up  the  gap  of  his 
loss  at  Salamanca.  Clausel's  army  in  the  north  had  been  largely  reinforced. 
Soult,  Suchet,  and  king  Joseph  might  form  a  junction  in  the  south,  and  come 
upon  him  with  forces  three  times  as  great  as  his  own.  To  linger  at  Madrid 
was  impossible.  Leaving  two  divisions  in  the  capital,  Wellington  marched 
on  the  1st  of  September  for  Yalladolid ;  and,  continuing  his  northward  move- 
ment, on  the  19th  entered  Burgos.  The  castle  of  Burgos,  a  place  of  great 
natural  strength,  had  been  carefully  fortified,  and  had  a  garrison  of  two 
thousand  men.  It  was  immediately  invested ;  the  possession  of  the  fort 
Deing  absolutely  necessary  for  the  security  of  Wellington's  army.  Eor  a 
month  the  siege  proceeded  with  very  doubtful  success.  Breaches  were 
effected  in  the  first  line  of  works ;  but  the  garrison  made  sorties  and  occa-> 
sioned  great  loss.  A  breach  by  mining  was  also  made  in  the  second  line ; 
and,  on  the  18th  of  October,  orders  were  given  to  storm  it.  The  attack 
failed.  The  army  of  the  north  and  the  armies  of  the  south  were  advancing 
to  raise  the  siege.  To  continue  the  investment  of  Burgos  would  have  been 
fatal.  On  the  21st,  Wellington  retired  in  good  order  to  Placentia.  His  rear 
was  repeatedly  attacked,  but  there  was  no  serious  engagement.  The  sufferings 
of  the  army  from  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  provisions  were  immense.  Their 
disorganization  was  proportionate.  The  failure  at  Burgos — ^according  to 
Wellington's  own  account,  written  with  the  noble  candour  that  was  ready  to 
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acknowledge  mistakes — was  cbiefly  caused  by  one  circarastance ;  be  took  tbere 
the  most  inexperienced  instead  of  the  best  troops ;  and  be  bad  not  sufficient 
means  of  transporfc.  "  I  see,**  be  says,  in  a  letter  to  lord  Liverpool,  "  that  a 
disposition  already  exists  to  blame  the  goremment  for  the  failure  of  tbe  siege 
of  Burgos.  The  government  bad  nothing  to  say  to  tbe  siege.  It  was  entirely 
my  own  act.  In  regard  to  means,  there  were  ample  means  both  at  Madrid 
and  Santander  for  the  siege  of  tbe  strongest  fortress.  That  wbicb  was 
wanting  at  botb  places  was  means  of  transporting  ordnance  and  military 
atores  to  tbe  place  where  it  was  desirable  to  use  them.*'  By  tbe  middle  of 
November  the  Allied  forces  were  in  tbeir  old  stations  within  tbe  frontiers  of 
Portugal.  Wellington's  bead  quarters  were  at  Ciudad  Bodrigo.  The  cam> 
paign  of  1812  in  tbe  Peninsula  was  at  an  end.  Tbere  will  be  six  montbs  of 
apparent  inaction ;  and  then  tbe  results  of  another  campaign,  after  five  years 
of  incessant  struggle,  will  cause  the  British  general's  labour  and  anxiety  to 
be  properly  appreciated. 

Tbe  eternal  friendsbip  between  Napoleon  and  Alexander  wbicb  bad  been 
sworn  at  Tilsit,  was  threatened  to  be  dissolved  by  causes  of  wbicb  the  two 
emperors  at  first  took  little  heed.  Princes  migbt  submit  to  tbe  Continental 
decrees  of  France,  but  nations  were  more  difficult  to  persuade  or  to  coerce. 
Tbe  Bussian  people,  and  especially  the  Bussian  limdholders,  wbo  were 
deprived  of  tbe  usual  markets  for  the  produce  of  their  estates,  compelled  tbe 
government  to  issue  a  ukase  by  wbicb  commodities  were  to  be  introduced 
into  Bussian  ports  unless  they  sbould  appear  to  belong  to  subjects  of  Great 
Britain.  This  restriction  was  easy  to  be  evaded,  and  tbe  trade  between  tbe 
two  countries  became  really  opened.  Napoleon  was  baughty  and  indignant. 
But  Alexander  dared  not  impose  any  severer  law  upon  bis  subjects  ;  and  be 
had  now  the  support  of  Bemadotte,  the  Crown  Priuce  of  Sweden,  who  also 
refused  to  submit  to  the  dictator,  who  bad  seized  and  confiscated  fifly  Swedish 
merchantmen,  on  tbe  ground  of  their  contraband  trade  witb  England.  In 
March,  1812,  a  treaty  of  alliance  was  signed  between  Bussia  and  Sweden. 
Napoleon  had  been  gradually  collecting  large  bodies  of  troops  on  the  Vistula. 
He  had  levied  the  conscription  of  1812,  although  that  of  1811  was  only  just 
completed.  It  was  clear  that  an  offensive  war  was  in  preparation.  At  tbe 
beginning  of  May,  the  Bussian  minister  at  Paris  presented  an  official  note, 
to  the  intent  that  the  differences  between  the  two  governments  might  be 
easily  settled  if  the  Prench  troops  were  withdrawn  from  Pomerania  and  the 
Duchy  of  Warsaw,  where  they  were  evidently  stationed  to  threaten  the 
Bussian  frontier.  Bonaparte  said  he  would  not  be  dictated  to  by  any  foreign 
sovereign,  and  he  sent  the  ambassador  his  passports.  On  the  9th  of  May  be 
left  Paris,  with  his  Austrian  empress.  At  Dresden  be  received  the  bomage 
cf  his  tributary  princes  ;  and  there,  too,  came  tbe  emperor  of  Austria  and  tbe 
king  of  Prussia,  to  offer  their  contingents  for  the  invasion,  of  Bussia. 
Splendid  were  the  ceremonials  with  which  the  vassals  did  fealty  to  tbeir  liege 
lord.  The  numbers  of  the  confederated  army  which,  on  tbe  24th  and  25th 
uf  June,  passed  the  Niemen,  the  boundary  of  the  Bussian  empire,  have  been 
variously  stated.  The  lowest  estimate  places  them  at  half  a  million  of  men. 
A  detailed  return,  extant  in  the  French  War-office,  gives  the  numbers  as 
651,358  infantry,  cavalry,  artillery,  and  engineers;  187,121  horses,  and  1372 
pieces  of  ordnance.     To  meet  tbis  mighty  force,  the  Bussian  armies  only 
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^comprised  254,856  men.*  But  there  was  something  stronger  than  these 
mighty  masses  of  invaders, — the  determination  of  the  Bussiau  people  to 
resist  to  the  last  extremity.  Ifc  was  in  this  spirit  that  the  officers  and 
soldiers  of  Alexander's  army  held,  that  to  ruin  the  invader  they  must  retire 
before  him  into  the  heart  of  Bussia  without  giving  battle,  and,  destroying 
«very  thing  before  him  in  their  retreat,  to  leave  nothing  but  ravaged  fields, 
so  that  the  modem  Pharaoh  and  his  hosts  should  perish  in  the  immensity  of 
the  void,  as  the  ancient  Pharaoh  perished  in  the  immensity  of  the  waters,  t 

The  French  armies  entered  Lithuania  without  encountering  any  oppo- 
sition. They  ravaged  the  country,  feeding  their  horses  on  green  com ;  and 
when  the  main  bodies  left  it,  entirely  devastated,  they  left  behind  them  a 
hundred  thousand  men,  dead,  or  in  hospitals,  or  marauding  in  scattered 
parties  through  the  districts  where  the  locusts  who  had  passed  over  had  left 
4iothing  to  be  consumed.  On  the  16th  of  August  they  were  under  the  walls 
of  Smolensk,  about  two  hundred  and  eighty  miles  from  Moscow.  The 
Russians  were  there  in  force,  and  a  great  battle  took  place.  When  the 
French  entered  the  city  it  had  been  evacuated,  and  they  found  only  burning 
•ruins.  The  Russians  continued  their  retreat  towards  Moscow,  Napoleon 
following  them.  On  the  7th  of  September  was  fought  the  sanguinary  battle 
of  Borodino.  The  sun  had  risen  with  extraordinary  brilliancy,  and  Napoleon 
hailed  it  as  the  twin  sun  of  Austerlitz.  The  fighting  lasted  two  days.  On 
•each  side  there  were  forty  thousand  killed  and  wounded.  Each  army 
imagined  itself  lord  of  the  field ;  but  the  Russian  army  continued  its  retreat 
to  Moscow.  X 

On  the  14th  of  September  before  day  dawn,  the  Russian  troops  com- 
menced filing  through  the  city.  They  were  soon  accompanied  by  all  the 
inhabitants  and  populace  who  could  find  any  means  of  conveyance.  ''  The 
incidents  and  the  whole  scene  of  the  evacuation  of  a  great  capital  may  be 
•conceived  better  than  described.  The  Russians,  however,  have  preserved  so 
much  of  their  nomad  habits,  that  they  were  much  more  quickly  packed  and 
equipped  for  their  emigration  than  the  inhabitants  of  any  other  European 
<nty  would  have  been.  The  army,  indeed,  since  the  first  day*8  retreat  from 
Smolensk,  had  been  accompanied  by  a  wandering  nation.  All  the  towns, 
villages,  and  hamlets  were  abandoned  as  the  columns  appeared.  The  old  and 
infirm,  the  women  and  children  were  placed  with  the  moveable  effects,  and 
the  '  Dii  Penates,'  on  their  kabitgas  or  telegas — one  and  two  horse  carts  which 
CO  peasant  is  without."  §  On  the  same  day  Napoleon  arrived  at  Moscow 
with  his  guards,  and  was  astounded  at  the  solitude  which  reigned  everywhere. 
**  His  feelings  had  been  excited  to  the  highest  degree  of  pride  and  glowing 
expectation.  He  had  anticipated  his  reception  by  a  submissive  magistracy 
and  humbled  people,  imploring  clemency  ;  and  dreamt  that  in  the  palace  of 
the  Czars  he  would  have  it  in  his  power  to  promise  pardon,  protection,  and 
peace  to  themselves  and  their  sovereign."  || 

Napoleon  took  up  his  residence  in  the  suburb  of  Moscow.  He  had  com- 
manded his  soldiers  to  bivouac  outside  the  city,  but  at  night  many  entered, 

*  Thefe  returns  are  in  Sir  Robert  Wibon*8  **  Inyasion  of  Rnama,'*  p.  10  and  p.  21. 

f  Thiers,  tome  ziii.  p.  40.3. 

t  Wilson,  **InTa8ion  of  Bussia,"  p.  130  to  155. 

9  /Mi,  p.  165.  li  Ilfid,,  p.  167. 
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and  BOQgbt  in  plunder  and  riot  some  compenBation  for  their  long  endmanoe^ 
of  severe  privations.  That  very  night  the  alarm  of  fire  was  given  in  various 
quarters.  The  great  basaar  with  its  ten  thousand  shops  was  in  a  blaze. 
The  Crown  magazines,  with  vast  stores  of  wine  and  spirits,  were  in  a  blase. 
Not  a  fire-engine,  not  a  bucket,  could  be  procured.  Thej  had  all  been 
carried  off.  The  next  day  the  French  emperor  transferred  his  quarters  to  the 
Kremlin.  Day  after  day  the  astonished  soldiers  saw  the  canopy  of  smoke 
and  flame  spreading  over  the  dty  of  a  thousand  domes  and  minarets.  On  the 
21st,  the  Bussian  army  was  established  within  twenty-five  miles  of  Moscow. 
They  knew  that  the  progress  of  their  invader  had  been  stayed.  The  confla- 
gration went  on,  till,  of  forty  thousand  houses  in  stone,  only  two  hundred 
escaped;  of  eight  thousand  in  wood,  flve  hundred  only  were  standing ;  of  sixteen 
hundred  churches,  eight  hundred  were  consumed.*  The  EIremlin  itself,  on 
the  16th,  had  become  uninhabitable,  and  Napoleon  lefb  it  to  take  up  his 
quarters  outside  the  city.  A  furious  wind  carried  showers  of  sparky  far  and 
near.  On  the  20th,  when  Napoleon  returned,  a  heavy  rain  had  extinguished 
the  flames,  but  only  one  tenth  of  the  city  was  left  unconsumed.  Only  those 
provisions  had  escaped  being  burnt  which  were  left  in  the  cellars  of  the 
houses.  What  was  the  cause  of  this  terrible  destruction?  Was  it  the 
resolved  purpose  of  a  patriotic  devotion  producing  a  havoc  more  awful 
than  any  event  which  history  records ;  or  was  it  accident  ?  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  was  part  of  the  same  determined  system  of  resistance  which 
had  driven  the  whole  population  from  the  burning  villages  on  the  road  horn 
Smolensk,  and  had  led  forth  the  inhabitants  of  Moscow,  with  the  exception  of 
the  miserable  thousands  who  were  unable  to  move,  to  seek  for  other  shelter 
than  in  the  homes  of  the  devoted  city.  Bostopchiu,  the  governor  of  Moscow, 
^  could  neither  deuy  nor  adopt  the  act."  But  that  he  had  a  strong  convic- 
tion of  what  was  public  virtue  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact,  that  be  after- 
wards set  fire  with  his  own  hands  to  his  magnificent  palace  in  the  village  of 
Woronow,  when  a  division  of  the  !French  were  approaching  on  the  4th 
of  October,  and  that  he  affixed  upon  a  pillar  these  ominous  words :  '*  The 
inhabitants  of  this  property,  to  the  number  of  seventeen  hundred  and 
twenty,  quit  it  at  your  approach,  and  I  voluntarily  set  the  house 
on  fire  that  it  may  not  be  polluted  by  your  presence.  Prenchmen,  I 
abandoned  to  you  my  two  houses  at  Moscow,  with  their  furniture  and 
contents,  worth  half  a  million  of  roubles.  Here  you  will  only  find  ashes  "  f 
The  French  evacuated  Moscow  on  the  19th  of  October.  Snow  had  begun  to 
fall.     An  early  winter  was  setting  in. 

Adequately  to  describe  the  incidents  of  that  terrible  destruction  of  the 
French  Grand  Army,  which  occurred  from  the  19th  of  October  to  the  13th  of 
December,  when  a  miserable  remnant  re-crossed  the  Niemen,  would  require 
a  volume — as  indeed  several  separate  volumes  have  been  written  on  that 
fearful  catastrophe.  The  march  of  the  French  was  a  succession  of  battles 
with  the  pursuing  Russians.  The  troops  were  skilfully  led ;  their  courage 
rarely  failed,  even  when  starving  and  perishing  by  the  way  side  with  the 
extremity  of  cold.  Clouds  of  Cossacks  hung  upon  their  path,  leaving  them 
not  an  hour's  safety.    The  most  popular  narrative,  that  of  the  Count  do 

•  WiUon,  p.  172.  f  /(/cm,  p.  ISO. 
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S^ur,  has  been  held  to  contain  manj  exaggerations.  That  of  sir  Bobert 
Wilson  has  many  striking  details  of  horror,  amidat  a  critical  military 
view  of  the  operations  of  the  Eussians  in  which  he  is  not  sparing  of  blame. 
There  is  a  brief  account  by  Desprez,  the  aide-de-camp  of  king  Joseph,  who 
was  sent  to  Napoleon  to  propitiate  his  anger  against  his  brother,  and  against 
Marmont,  for  the  defeat  at  Salamanca.  The  emperor  kept  him  at  Moscow, 
and  when  the  evacuation  took  place,  he  accompanied  the  division  of  marshal 
Mortier,  till  it  reached  Wilna,  where  the  French  had  staid  till  the  16th  of 
December,  when  the  Bnssians  were  coming  upon  them.  The  aide-de-camp, 
in  a  letter  to  king  Joseph,  dated  from  Paris,  on  the  3rd  of  January,  says 
that  the  army  when  he  quitted  it  was  in  the  most  horrible  misery.  For  a 
long  time  previously  the  disorder  and  losses  had  been  frightful ;  the  artillery 
and  cavaby  had  ceased  to  exist.  The  different  regiments  were  all  mixed 
together;  the  soldiers  marching  pell-mell,  and  only  seeking  to  prolong 
existence.  Thousands  of  wandering  men  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Cossacks. 
The  number  of  prisoners  was  very  great,  but  that  of  the  dead  exceeded  it. 
During  a  month  there  were  no  rations,  and  dead  horses  were  the  only 
resource.  The  severity  of  the  climate  rendered  hunger  more  fatal.*  The 
truth  could  not  be  wholly  hidden,  even  by  Napoleon.  He  could  not  conceal 
that  of  four  hundred  thousand  Frenchmen  who  had  crossed  the  Niemeu  in 
May,  with  the  persuasion  of  their  invincibility,  not  twenty  thousand  had 
returned  to  the  Vistula.  The  destruction  could  not  be  concealed  from  the 
bereaved  families  who  mourned  their  sons  and  their  husbands.  On  the  3rd 
of  December,  the  emperor  issued  his  twenty-ninth  and  last  bulletin,  which 
made  France  and  the  world  comprehend,  in  some  degree,  how  the  invasion  of 
Bussia  had  ended.  For  the  first  time  he  then  spoke  of  his  retreat;  he 
avowed  such  part  of  his  misfortunes  as  he  could  not  wholly  deny  ;  he  attn- 
buted  his  calamities  to  the  severity  of  the  weather.  On  the  5th,  in  tLe 
middle  of  the  night,  he  quitted  his  army  at  Smorgoni,  travelling  in  a  sledge, 
accompanied  by  Caulaincourt,  a  Polish  interpreter,  his  mamlook  Bustan,  and 
a  valet.    He  arrived  in  Paris  on  the  night  of  the  18th  of  December. 

*  "  Letters  to  King  Joeeph."  p.  246. 
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TnxBB  is  a  deecription  of  the  state  of  public  feeling  in  Oermanf  &t  the 
beginniDi^  of  1813,  which  ehows  how  the  continent  wu  awakening  from  its 
torpor.  The  writer  was  n  Professor  in  the  TTniversity  of  Breslau :  "  The 
29th  bulletin  hod  appeared :  every  artful  expression  in  it  seemed  to  endeavour 
vainlj  to  coaceal  the  news  of  a  total  defeat.  The  vision  of  a  wonderful 
Agitated  future  rose  in  every  mind  with  all  its  hopes  and  terrors;  it  was 
breathed  out  at  first  in  tones  scarcely  audible ;  even  those  who  had  believed 
that  unbridled  ambition  would  find  its  check  in  the  land  which  it  had 
desolated,  could  not  reftliie  the  horrible  destruction  of  a  victorious  army, — 
an  army  which  had  for  fifteen  years,  with  growing  might,  excited  first  the 
admiration,  then  the  terror,  and,  lastly,  the  paralysed  dismay  of  all  the  con- 
tinental nations,  aud  which  had  at  length  been  overtaken  by  a  fearful  judg- 
ment, more  wonderful  than  its  conquests.  But  the  strauge  event  was  there; 
reportE  no  longer  to  be  doubted  crowded  in  upon  us, — the  distant  roioa 
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approached, — the  portentooa  words  sounded  clearer  and  clearer, — and  at  last 
the  loud  call  to  rise  was  shouted  through  the  land.  Then  did  the  flood 
of  feeling  burst  from  hearts  where  it  had  been  long  pent  up, — fuller  and  freer 
did  it  flow  ;  then  the  long-hidden  love  to  king  and  country  flamed  brightly 
out,  and  the  dullest  minds  were,  animated  bj  the  wild  enthusiasm,  Erery 
one  looked  for  a  tremendous  crisis,  but  the  moment  was  not  yet  come  for 
action,  and  while  resting  in  breathless  expectation,  thousands  and  thousands 
became  every  hour  stronger  still  to  meet  it."  • 

The  passionate  impulses  of  the  people  of  Prussia  were  powerful  enough 
to  make  their  sovereign  resolve  to  endure  no  longer  his  state  of  ignominious 
vassalage.  He  first  made  a  piroposal  to  Napoleon,  with  the  consent  of 
Alexander,  whom  he  met  at  Breslau,  that  the  French  should  evacuate 
Dantzic,  and  all  the  Prussian  fortresses  on  the  Oder,  and  retire  behind  the 
Elbe  into  Saxony.  The  Bussian  army  should  in  that  case  remain  behind  theVis- 
tula.  Napoleon  contemptuously  spurned  the  proposition.  Frederick- William 
and  Alexander  then  concluded  an  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive.  Austria 
decided  to  remain  neutral.  Hostilities  immediately  began.  The  French 
quitted  Berlin  and  Dresden.  The  old  spirit  of  Germany, — the  spirit  of 
Arminius,  which  eighteen  centuries  before  had  driven  the  Boman  legions 
beyond  the  Bhine,  had  again  awakened.  Secret  Societies  had  cherished  this 
spirit,  and  now  it  no  longer  needed  to  be  secret.  The  Preacher  called  upon 
his  Congregation  to  arm ;  the  Professor  told  his  Class  that  they  must  now 
learn  to  fight.  At  nightfall  in  every  city  bands  of  young  Germans  shouted 
forth  the  songs  of  Amdt ;  and  every  student  and  every  apprentice  could 
join  in  the  chorus  of  "  Was  ist  der  Deutschen  Yaterland."  In  the  mean- 
time, France,  weeping  for  her  children,  still  crouched  at  the  feet  of  her 
master. 

The  Senate  were  now  called  upon  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  emperor 
half  a  million  of  conscripts.  He  took  the  field  in  the  middle  of  April.  He 
could  reckon  upon  collecting  250,000  troops  before  Bussia  and  Prussia 
could  concentrate  an  equal  force.  But  of  his  forces  four-fifths  were  young 
soldiers;  the  other  fifth  were  Germans.  He  left  Erfurt  to  march  upon 
Leipzig.  On  the  2nd  of  May  he  fought  the  battle  of  Liitzen,  and  defeated 
the  combined  Bussian  and  Prussian  army.  His  victory  gave  him  possession 
of  Leipzig  and  of  Dresden.  On  the  20th  and  21st  of  May  the  two  armies 
renewed  the  struggle  at  Bautzen.  The  slaughter  on  each  side  was  nearly 
equal.  The  Allies  retreated  ;  but  Napoleon  did  not  attempt  to  follow  up  the 
success  which  he  had  achieved  at  a  prodigious  loss,  which  told  him  that  such 
days  as  Austerlitz  and  Jena  were  not  likely  to  recur.  An  armistice  was 
agreed  upon,  to  extend  from  the  5th  of  June  to  the  22nd  of  July.  Bonaparte 
spent  this  period  at  Berlin,  throwing  dust  into  the  eyes  of  politicians,  by 
pretending  to  devote  himself  to  ease  and  pleasure.  Talma  and  Mademoiselle 
Georges  and  Mademoiselle  Mars  were  ordered  to  come  from  Paris  to  amuse 
the  emperor.  The  armistice  was  agreed  to  be  prolonged  to  the  10th  of 
August,  during  which  time  a  conference  was  to  be  held  to  discuss  terms  of 
pacification.  The  negotiations  of  the  Bussian,  Prussian,  and  French  pleni- 
potentiaries were  to  commence  on  the  29th  of  July  at  Prague. 

*  *'MemoixB  of  Henij  SteffeoB." 
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It  was  on  the  8rd  of  July  that  a  London  Extraordinary  Gazette  appeared, 
containing  a  Despatch  to  earl  Bathurat  from  the  marquia  of  Wellington, 
dated  the  22nd  of  June,  telling  of  a  great  erent  in  plain  and  anboaatfiil 
words.  It  told  how  the  French,  commanded  bj  Joseph  Bonaparte,  having 
marshal  Jourdan  as  the  major-general  of  the  army,  had  on  the  night  of  the  19th 
taken  up  a  position  in  front  of  Yittoria.  Wellington  described  the  position^ 
which  be  reconnoitered  on  the  20tby ''  with  a  view  to  the  attack  to  be  made 
on  the  following  morning,  if  thej  should  still  remain  in  it.'*  Th^  did 
remain ;  and  the  Allied  army  did  make  the  attack  on  the  21st  of  June.  This 
was  the  result :  "  I  am  happy  to  inform  your  lordship,  that  the  Allied  army 
under  my  command  gained  a  complete  victoiy ;  having  driven  them  from  all 
their  positions,  having  taken  from  them  151  pieces  of  cannAi,  415  waggons  of 
ammunition,  all  their  baggage,  provisions,  cattle,  treasure,  Ac^  and  a  consider- 
able number  of  prisoners.*'   Bapid  were  the  operations  which  led  to  this  event. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  month  of  May  the  rains  had  ceased ;  the  roads 
which  had  been  broken  up  became  practicable  for  the  march  of  troops ;  and 
seventy  thousand  British  and  Portuguese,  and  twenty  thousand  Spaniards, 
commenced  their  march  towards  Spain.  Wellington  had  no  longer  to  lament 
over  the  sluggishness  and  mistakes  of  Spanish  generab.  The  Cortes  had  con* 
ferred  upon  bim  the  entire  command  of  the  Spanish  forces.  He  was  Com- 
mander-in-chief of  all  the  armies  in  the  Peninsula.  There  was  jealousy 
amongst  the  Spanish  generals  that  their  separate  commands,  which  had  been  so 
calamitous,  were  superseded  by  the  power  of  one  capable  man.  He  was  about 
greatly  to  dare.  Usually  so  undemonstrative,  he  gave  vent  to  the  hopes  that 
his  plan  of  a  campaign  would  be  successful — that  he  would  never  again  have 
to  seek  in  retreat  the  defences  of  Torres  Yedras :  "  Strong  of  heart  and 
strong  of  hand  his  veterans  marched  to  the  encounter,  the  glories  of  twelve 
victories  playing  about  their  bayonets,  and  he,  their  leader,  so  proudly  confi- 
dent, that  in  crossing  the  stream  which  marks  the  frontier  of  Spain  he  rose 
in  his  stirrups,  and  waving  his  hand,  cried  out.  Adieu  Portugal,**  *  On  the 
3rd  of  June  the  French  retired  to  Burgos;  on  the  12th  they  abandoned 
the  fortress  which  had  cost  such  a  sacrifice  of  English  life.  On  the  13th  the 
Allied  army  passed  the  £bro.  Wellington  had  now  a  base  for  his  operations, 
which  rendered  an  open  communication  with  Portugal  no  longer  necessary. 
An  English  fleet  was  at  Santander,  and  in  that  city  the  commissariat  esta- 
blished a  dep6t,  and  there  were  military  hospitals  formed.  On  the  18th  in 
the  evening  it  was  known  in  the  French  camp  that  the  Allies  had  passed  the 
Ebro  ;  and  in  the  night  their  army  undertook  a  forced  march  to  retire,  and 
there  was  alarm  and  confusion  in  their  ranks.  On  the  21st  the  great  victory 
was  gained.  The  battle  of  Yittoria  dissipated  the  doubts  and  overcame  the 
reluctance  of  Austria  to  join  the  Coalition.  It  broke  up  the  Congress  at 
Prague,  where  the  negotiators  were  disposed  to  treat  with  Napoleon.  It 
prepared  the  great  day  of  Leipzig,  upon  which  depended  the  deliverance 
of  Germany  and  the  fall  of  the  French  emperor. 

On  the  18tb  of  July  Soult  arrived  in  Spain  to  take  the  command  of  the 
French  army.  On  the  25th  be  attacked  the  British  right  at  Boncesvalles. 
From  that  day  to  the  31st  there  was  a  series  of  conflicts  between  the  two 
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Armies,  which  are  known  as  "  The  Battles  of  the  Pyrenees."  On  the  last 
3Doroing  of  July  the  French  armies  were  in  full  retreat  to  France  by  the 
'various  passes  of  the  mountains. 

On  the  14th  of  June  Great  Britain  had  become  a  party  to  the  treaty 
•concluded  between  Bussia  and  Prussia.  She  had  promised  assistance  in  this 
great  struggle ;  but  no  aid  could  have  been  more  effectual  than  that  which 
she  was  rendering  in  the  Peninsula.  The  Allies  at  Prague  had  offered  terms 
to  Napoleon  which  he  hesitated  to  accept  till  the  10th  of  August  had  arrivedy 
and  the  term  of  the  armistice  was  out.  Then  came  war,  in  as  tremendous  a 
form  as  the  art  of  destruction  ever  assumed.  On  the  24th,  25th,  and  27th 
of  August  three  battles  were  fought  about  Dresden,  in  which  the  French 
had  the  advantage.  General  Moreau  had  been  invited  to  come  from  America 
^o  take  part  against  his  old  rival.  In  his  first  battle,  in  the  presence  of 
Bonaparte,  he  came  to  his  end.  Sir  Bobert  Wilson  has  recorded  this 
•event :  * 

"  As  the  emperor,  general  Moreau,  lord  Cathcart,  myself,  and  suite  were 
passing  on  the  right  of  the  centre  in  the  wake  of  a  French  battery  which 
•still  played,  a  ball  came  and  struck  something  about  us.  For  a  few  seconds 
no  effect  was  se&n  or  heard,  but  then  general  Moreau  cried  '  Oh  I '  and  I 
perceived  him,  for  1  was  next  on  his  lefb,  struggling  and  endeavouring  to  dis- 
mount. I  immediately  said,  '  Sire,  general  Moreau  is  wounded.'  And 
almost  at  the  instant  1  saw  him  throw  himself  from  his  horse,  with  one  leg 
shattered,  and  the  inside  of  the  left  knee  all  mangled.  His  horse,  which  had 
stood  firm  till  the  general  fell,  now  staggered,  and  threw  himself  down  close 
to  his  master.  The  violent  struggles  of  the  horse  alarmed  general  Moreau, 
who  said, '  Keep  the  horse  down ;  *  but  the  horse'  died  before  bj\j  one  could 
get  near  him.  Moreau  then  lifted  himself  up  a  little,  looked  at  his  legs,  and 
said,  '  (Test  passe  avee  moi  I  man  affaire  est  failed  The  emperor,  on  riding 
away,  ordered  him  to  be  carried  off  the  field.  Some  Cossacks  lifted  him  on 
their  pikes,  and  removed  him  to  the  nearest  village.  The  operation  of 
amputating  both  legs  was  performed  by  the  emperor's  surgeon,  Wiley. 
Moreau  bore  it  as  a  soldier,  and  during  the  whole  day  kept  a  cheerful 
serenity  that  proved  the  possession  of  eitraordinary  powers  of  mind.'* 

Napoleon  had  achieved  at  Dresden  the  last  of  his  great  victories.  That 
triumph  was  followed  within  a  very  few  days  by  signal  reverses  sustained  by 
his  marshals.  On  the  26th  of  August,  Blikcher  routed  Macdonald  in  the 
battle  of  the  Katzbach,  where  the  French  lost  25,000  men.  This  battle  was 
fought  in  a  tremendous  storm  of  rain.  The  river  had  overflowed,  and  the  two 
armies  contended  in  the  rapid  stream  and  on  the  inundated  banks.  The 
•muskets  would  not  go  off ;  and  consequently  it  was  an  affair  of  bayonets,  in 
which  the  heavy  Germans  had  the  advantage  over  the  nimble  French.  On 
the  80th  of  August,  Yandamme,  who  had  been  sent  by  Napoleon  in  pur- 
suit of  the  army  which  had  retired  from  Dresden,  was  totally  defeated,  and 
was  taken  prisoner.  Bemadotte,  who  had  joined  the  campaign,  and  now 
headed  Swedes,  Prussians,  and  Bussians,  won  the  victory  of  Gross-Beeren 
on  the  2drd  of  August;  drove  back  Oudinot,  and  saved  Berlin.  Again 
Bemadotte  was  successful  against  Ney  in  the  battle  of  Dennewitz  on  the  6th 
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of  September.  These  defeats  had  materiallj  weakened  the  laige  Prench. 
armies  that  had  marched  into  Germany  in  April.  They  were  still  more 
weakened  by  sickness  and  by  starvation.  They  had  exhausted  the  re80iiioe» 
of  Saxony,  and  men  and  horses  were  without  food. 

On  the  8th  of  October,  the  king  of  Bavaria,  surrounded  by  Buaaiaiia  and 
FruBsianSy  was  compelled  to  join  the  Allies.  Napoleon  saw  that  these  reverses 
were  not  transitory  misfortunes  that  could  easily  be  retrieved.  When  he 
heard  of  the  defeat  of  Yandamme,  he  exclauned : — "  This  is  war : — high  in  the 
morning,  low  at  night."  The  morning  had  now  little  sunshine.  He 
determined  to  fight  his  way  to  the  Bhine,  though  all  Germany  was  rising 
against  him.  To  Leipzig  he  directed  his  march.  He  arrived  in  its  neigh* 
bourhopd  on  the  15th  of  October.  The  Bussians  and  Prussians  were 
advancing  to  the  same  point.  On  the  16th  he  was  attacked  at  the  village  of 
Wachau,  near  Leipzig.  The  action  was  not  decisive ;  but  for  Napoleon  not 
to  win  triumphantly  was  in  itself  defeat.  On  that  day  Bemadotte  had  not 
come  up.  There  was  a  doubt  at  the  Prussian  head-quarters  whether  the 
Crown  Prince  of  Sweden  would  be  staunch.  The  amateur  soldier.  Professor 
Steffens,  was  sent  te  search  for  him  after  the  battle  of  the  16th  had  begun. 
*'  It  was  not  till  night,"  he  says,  **  that  I  made  him  out  at  Landsberg,  in 
miserable  quarters,  surrounded  by  Swedish  officers.  He  lay  on  a  mattress 
spread  on  the  floor  of  a  desolate,  nearly  empty  room.  The  dark  Gbiscon 
face,  with  the  prominent  nose  and  the  relaxing  chin,  was  sharply  relieved 
against  the  white  bed-clothes  and  the  laced  night-cap."  Steffens  ex* 
plained  the  object  of  his  mission.  Bemadotte  promised  to  march  directly, 
and  he  kept  bis  promise.  On  the  17th  there  was  a  pause.  Napoleon  had* 
been  secretly  making  propositions  for  an  armistice.  His  father-in-law  and 
Alexander  returned  no  answer.  The  great  issue  must  be  tried  under  the 
walls  of  Leipzig. 

At  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  18th,  this  tremendous  conflict  began. 
One  of  the  Prussian  generals  called  it  **  Nation's  Battle" — (Volkerschlacht). 
The  struggle  lasted  till  night.  It  was  decisive  of  the  fortunes  of  Napoleon. 
An  important  incident  of  that  day  has  been  strikingly  told:— ""We 
discerned  a  large  body  of  cavalry  advance  from  the  enemy's  lines  in  perfect 
order.  There  were  no  troops  immediately  near  the  point  they  advanced 
upon,  and  we  waited  quietly  for  their  coming  up ;  no  doubt  Bliicher  was 
advised  of  their  intentions.  They  proved  to  be  the  Saxon  cavalry,  who  had 
left  the  enemy  and  come  over  to  us.  They  stood  looking  resolved,  but,  as  I 
thought,  humbled  before  us.  The  commander  came  forward  and  approached* 
Bliicher,  who  received  him  with  dignity.  The  Saxon  officer  stated  that  thej 
had  long  waited  for  the  moment  when  they  might  free  themselves  from  the 
compulsion  of  bearing  arms  against  their  countrymen ;  it  had  come  at  length. 
Yet  they  craved  one  indulgence ;  they  wished  not  to  fight  in  that  battle. 
Their  unhappy  king  was  in  Leipzig,  in  a  house  in  the  great  market-place, 
which  would  soon  be  in  our  power.  Blucher  addressed  them  shortly,  but 
veiy  kindly,  granted  their  request,  and  appointed  them  a  position  behind 
the  army."  • 

The  morning  of  the  19th  had  not  dawned  when  the  French  were  marching 
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out  of  Leipzig.  Napoleon  had  directed  a  bridge  to  be  blown  np  after  his 
troops  had  passed.  It  was  blown  up  too  soon,  and  twenty-five  thousand 
French  surrendered  as  prisoners  of  war.  At  two  o'clock  the  sound  of  cannon 
and  of  musketrj  was  no  longer  heard.  The  bells  of  Leipzig  were  ringing ; 
the  people  were  shouting.  The  Allied  sovereigns  entered  the  city  by  different 
gates ;  and  in  the  great  square  Alexander  and  Erederick-William  met,  and 
could  now  feel  a  confident  belief  that  their  great  adversary  was  fallen,  never 
to  rise  again.  He  felt  himself  that  his  days  of  unlimited  power  were  over. 
He  must  be  content  with  a  restricted  dominion — to  rule  France,  with  the 
Bhino  and  the  Alps  for  its  boundary.  He  had  thought  to  have  carried  her 
sway  beyond  the  Pyrenees ;  but  that  hope  was  passing  away  as  a  dream. 
"  Perfidious  Albion "  had  been  too  strong ;  the  "  general  of  sepoys "  had 
been  too  skilful.  When  he  reached  Freibiurg  he  waited  some  hours  there. 
He  was  seen  sitting  at  a  window,  "  his  head  resting  on  his  arm  m  silent 
despair.  Berthier  sat  opposite  to  him  in  a  similar  state.  Neither  spoke ;  and 
officers  who  entered  were  silently  ordered,  by  a  wave  of  the  hand,  to  leave 
the  room."  *  He  won  the  battle  of  Hanau  against  the  Bavarians  who  had 
endeavoured,  near  Frankfort,  to  intercept  his  retreat.  It  was  his  last  success 
on  German  ground.  He  rested  six  days  at  Mayence ;  having  crossed  the 
Bhine  with  about  one-sixth  of  the  army  that  he  had  led  forth  to  conquer. 

When  Napoleon  passed  the  Bhine  on  the  22nd  of  November,  to  escape 
from  the  pursuing  armies  of  the  Allies,  lord  Wellington  had  planted  his  foot 
on  the  soil  of  France.  His  army  was  in  cantonments  between  the  sea  and  the 
river  Nive.  His  head  quarters  were  at  St.  Jean  de  Luz.  When  Soult  had 
crossed  the  Pyrenees  and  Wellington  was  in  possession  of  the  passes,  the 
French  marshal  addressed  a  proclamation  to  his  army,  in  which  he  said  that 
his  orders  from  the  emperor  were,  "  to  chase  the  enemy  from  those  lofty 
heights  which  enabled  him  proudly  to  survey  our  fertile  valleys,  and  drive 
them  across  the  £bro."  A  sergeant  of  the  42nd  has  written  a  pleasing 
description  of  the  view  firom  the  Pyrenees  at  sunrise ;  when  the  British 
army  exultingly  looked  upon  "  the  gay  regions  of  France :  *' 

"  The  view  from  the  summits  of  these  mountains  at  that  early  hour,  when 
the  sun  began  to  gild  their  tops,  and  to  throw  his  cheering  rays  on  the  white 
canvas  which  speckled  their  sides,  was  grand  beyond  description.  The 
valleys  below  were  hidden  under  an  ocean  of  white  wreathing  mist,  over 
which  the  hOls,  like  a  thousand  islands,  raised  their  rocky  summits  amidst 
the  pure  serenity  of  a  cloudless  atmosphere  ;  the  white  tents  of  a  British 
army  spotted  their  sides,  while  ten  thousand  bayonets  glittered  around. 
The  drums,  fifes,  bugles,  and  wild  warlike  strains  of  the  Highland  bagpipe, 
drovmed  the  notes  of  a  hundred  useless  instruments  that  offered  their  softer 
sounds  to  the  soldiers*  ears.  Flocks  of  vultures  hovered  around  to  feed  on 
the  bodies  of  men  who  had  fallen  in  sequestered  spots  by  the  hostile  bullet, 
and  were  lefl  to  wokes  and  birds  of  prey,  along  with  the  carcases  of  the 
exhausted  animals  that  had  failed  in  bearing  their  oppressive  burdens  to  the 
expectant  camp.*'  t 

Before  the  British  army  had  left  its  position  on  these  heights  and  had 

*  SteffiBBs. 
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descended  into  France,  there  had  heen  serious  business  aocomplishecL  One 
place  of  great  strength  was  to  be  theirs,  before  the  Allies  could  feel  secure  iu 
their  advance.  On  the  81st  of  August  the  town  of  San  Sebastian  was  taken 
bj  storm  by  our  troops  uuder  the  command  of  general  Qraham.  The  loss  to 
our  forces  amounted  to  2500  men.  Cruelly  was  the  army  neglected  pre- 
vious to  this  siege ;  and  much  of  the  ]oss  incurred  may  be  attributed  to  the 
mismanagement  of  the  departments,  in  not  providing  adequate  maUrM^  and 
in  refusing  naval  assistance.  The  Admiralty,  of  which  lord  Melville  was  the 
head,  was  especially  blameable.  The  remonstrance  of  lord  Wellington  must 
have  sent  a  shiver  through  the  Board-room  at  WhitehalL  "  I  complain,"  he 
writes, ''  of  an  actual  want  of  necessary  naval  assistance  and  co-operation  with 
the  army.  ...  I  know  nothing  of  the  cause  of  the  evil.  It  may  be  owing  to 
a  general  deficiency  of  naval  force  for  all  the  objects  to  which  it  is  necessary 
to  attend  on  an  extended  system  of  war.  It  may  be  owing  to  a  proper  pre- 
ference of  other  services  over  this.'*  It  is  almost  impossible  to  believe  that 
lord  Melville  should  have  had  the  astounding  effrontery  to  write  to  Wellington 
that  hit  needs  were  the  last  thing  upon  which  he— the  great  manager  of 
Scottish  corruption— cared  to  occupy  himself.  On  the  8th  of  September,  the 
castle  of  San  Sebastian,  which  bad  held  out  after  the  town  was  taken,  capitu- 
lated. General  Bey,  who  had  nobly  defended  the  place,  saw  that  a  longer 
resistance  would  have  been  useless,  when  preparations  were  making  for  its 
assault.  He  displayed  the  white  flag  upon  the  walls,  and  sent  an  officer 
to  propose  terms.  Write  down  what  you  please,  said  sir  Thomas  Ghraham — 
a  garrison  that  has  made  such  a  defence  is  not  conquered.  The  Prencb 
officer  demanded  the  honours  of  war,  and  that  the  wounded  should  be  sent 
by  transports  to  France. 

On  the  31st  of  October,  the  French  garrison  of  Pamplona,  having  lost  all 
chance  of  relief,  surrendered  as  prisoners  of  war.  Their  number  amounted 
to  4000.  Wellington  could  now  safely  move  his  whole  army  into  France. 
His  proclamation  previous  to  this  step  was  distinguished  by  that  rectitude 
which  is  the  highest  prudence.  He  told  his  officers  and  soldiers  "to 
lemember  that  their  nations  were  at  war  with  France  solely  because  the 
ruler  of  the  French  nation  would  not  allow  them  to  be  at  peace,  and  wanted 
to  force  them  to  submit  to  his  yoke ;  and  not  to  forget  at  the  same  time  that  the 
worst  of  the  evils  suffered  by  the  enemy  in  his  profligate  invasion  of  Spain 
and  Portugal,  had  been  occasioned  by  the  irregularities  of  his  soldiers,  and 
their  cruelties  towards  the  unfortunate  and  peaceful  inhabitants  of  the 
country.  To  avenge  this  conduct  on  tho  peaceful  inhabitants  of  France 
would  be  unmanly  and  unworthy  of  the  allied  nations.*' 

On  the  18th  of  November,  before  Wellington  could  effect  the  passage  of 
the  Nivelle,  he  had  to  fight.  The  French  were  driven  beyond  the  river,  and 
then  the  Allied  armies  took  up  their  position  at  St.  Jean  de  Luz.  Soult 
withdrew  to  his  intrenched  camp  at  Bayonne.  The  justice  and  moderation 
of  the  British  commander,  as  exhibited  in  his  proclamation  to  his  troops ; 
in  his  determination  to  pay  for  every  supply,  and  to  punish  every  attempt  at 
plunder,  had  produced  the  best  results.  The  troops,  British  and  Portuguese, 
had  behaved  well.  Their  dreadful  excesses  after  the  capture  by  assault  of  a  for- 
tified town — of  which  San  Sebastian  had  afforded  one  of  the  worst  instances — 
were  no  longer  exhibited  in  their  quiet  cantonments.  '^  The  natives  of  this  part 
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of  the  country,"  Wellington  writes,  "  are  not  only  reconciled  to  the  invasion, 
but  wiah  ua  Buccesa,  afford  us  all  the  euppliee  in  their  power,  tuid  exert  them- 
wlTea  to  get  forua  intelligence.  .  .  The  inhabitanta,  who  had  at  first  left 
their  habitations,  hare  in  general  returned  to  them,  and  they  are  living  very 
comfortably  and  quietly  with  our  soldiers  cantoned  in  their  housea."  •  Lord 
Wellington,  in  the  course  of  a  month,  became  straitened  for  room,  in  his 
position  OQ  the  right  bank  of  the  Nivelle.  He  determined  to  cross  the 
Sne,  and  establish  himself  between  that  river  and  the  Adoor.  General  Hill 
forded  the  river  on  the  9th  of  December,  and  the  French  poata  were  with- 
drawn to  Bayonne.  Then  Sonlt  reaumed  the  offensive,  and  a  series  of  obstinate 
engagements  took  place  on  the  10th,  11th,  and  ISth,  in  which  all  the  attacks 
of  the  French  were  repulsed.  In  these  engagements  Sonlt  first  brought  force 
to  hear  on  the  British  left,  under  Hope,  and  then  threw  all  his  strength  upon 
the  Britieh  right,  under  Hill.  Wellington  was  ready  to  g^ve  aid  to  this 
brave  and  skilful  general,  in  the  battle  of  the  18th,  when  18,000  men  were 
opposed  to  30,000.  But  the  aid  was  not  required.  Sonlt  withdrew  to  hia 
camp  at  Bayonne ;  and  Wellington,  well  pleased,  exclaimed,  "  Hill,  the  day 
js  all  your  own."  From  the  middle  of  I>ecember,  1B18,  to  the  middle  ot 
February,  1814,  there  was  an  interval  of  rest  in  the  hostite  camps  at  the  feet 
of  the  Fyreueca. 


On  tne  14th  of  November,  the  Senate  of  France  preseafed  an  Address  to 
Napoleon  at  the  Tuileriea.  In  his  answer  he  said,  "  A  year  ago  all  Europe 
marched  with  us  t  now  all  Europe  is  marching  against  ua.  It  la  because  the 
opinion  of  the  world  is  formed  by  France  or  by  England.  Wo  should  have 
every  thing  to  fear  but  for  the  energy  and  power  of  the  nation."     The  Senate 
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placed  at  the  emperor's  disposal  dOO,000  conscripts.  From  September,  1805> 
to  this  15th  of  November,  the  Senate  had  given  him  authority  to  devote  to 
what  was  called  the  glory  of  France  no  less  a  number  than  two  million  one 
hundred  and  three  thousand  of  her  sons.*  In  the  year  1813,  the  Senate  had 
granted  to  Napoleon  one  million  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  oonacripts. 
In  a  Declaration  of  the  Ist  of  December,  the  Allied  Powers  said,  '*  they  did 
not  make  war  on  Prance,  but  against  that  preponderance  which,  to  the 
misfortune  of  Europe  and  of  France,  the  emperor  Napoleon  has  too  long 
exercised  beyond  the  limits  of  his  empire.*'  On  the  21st  of  December,  the 
first  corps  of  prince  Schwarzenberg  crossed  the  Bhine  at  B&le.  Blucher 
crossed  the  Bhine  on  the  31st.  On  the  29th,  Napoleon's  brother  Joseph 
wrote  to  him,  **  The  violation  of  the  Swiss  territory  has  laid  France  open  to 
the  enemy."  He  wished  the  emperor  to  be  persuaded  that  his  heart  was 
wholly  French.  He  was  also  aiware  of  what  he  owed  to  Spain.  He  saw  hi» 
duties,  and  he  wished  to  fulfil  all  of  them.  Napoleon  put  a  crushing  hand 
upon  Joseph's  maudlin  epistle :  "  France  is  invaded :  all  Europe  is  in  arm» 
against  France,  and  above  all  against  me.  You  are  no  longer  king  of  Spain. 
I  do  not  want  Spain  either  to  keep  or  to  give  away.  I  will  have  nothing 
more  to  do  with  that  country  except  to  live  in  peace  with  it,  and  have  the 
use  of  my  army.*'  f  He  had  found  out  the  full  truth  of  what  he  himself  said, 
*'  Spain  is  the  cancer  of  the  Empire."  He  had  concluded  a  treaty  on  the 
11th  of  December  with  the  ex-king  Ferdinand,  recognizing  him  aa  king  of 
Spain  and  the  Indies,  on  the  condition  that  he  should  make  the  English 
abandon  his  territories.  He  knew  the  character  of  that  weak  and  treacher» 
ous  Bourbon.  He  saw  in  his  restoration  to  the  crown  of  Spain  that  future 
of  superstition  and  tyranny,  which  would  produce  civil  war ;  destroy  the  seeds 
of  liberty  and  patriotism  that  had  been  sown ;  and  give  France  at  some  not 
distant  day  the  power  of  destroying  the  boundary  of  the  Pyrenees.  He  made 
other  arrangements  with  reference  to  the  future.  He  released  the  Pope  from 
his  confinement  at  Fontainebleau.  He  made  a  pretence  of  calling  out  the 
National  Guard ;  but  he  was  afraid  of  them.  The  people  showed  no  dispo- 
sition to  resist  the  invaders  of  their  country,  as  in  the  first  days  of  the 
Bevolution.  If  the  invaders  were  to  be  driven  back  it  must  be  by  the  mere 
military  strength  which  he  could  still  wield,  and  by  his  own  wondrous  energy. 
In  the  third  week  of  January  he  made  his  preparations  for  a  final  struggle. 
He  appointed  the  empress  as  Begent,  and  his  brother  Joseph  as  his  Lieutenant. 
He  had  70,000  men  in  the  field ;  and  he  set  out  for  Paris,  on  the  25th  of 
January,  to  put  himself  at  their  head,  at  Chalons. 

There  were  two  columns  of  the  Allies  marching  on  Pans, — one  by  the 
valley  of  the  Seine,  the  other  by  the  valley  of  the  Mame.  On  the  29th  of 
January,  he  fought  the  battle  of  Brienne  with  Bliicher, — a  battle  which  cost 
him  5000  killed  and  wounded,  and  3000  prisoners.  This  battle  decided 
nothing.  He  wrote  to  his  brother, — "  Since  the  battle  of  Brienne,  the 
Allies  have  had  great  respect  for  our  armies.  They  did  not  believe  we  had 
any."  He  thought  that  this  opinion  might  hasten  the  peace.{  A  Congress 
was  to  be  held  at  Chatillon.    Negotiations  went  on,  whilst  Napoleon,  placing 

♦  "  HiBtoire  Parlementaipe,"  toL  zxzix.  p.  626. 
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fiimnelf  between  Blucher  and  Scbwarzenberg,  could  prevent  tbeir  junction, 
and  attack  eitber  of  tbem  as  be  saw  tbat  opportunity  migbt  favour  hiin. 
Never  did  be  display  more  activity.  Tbe  greatness  of  tbe  stake  stirred  bim 
into  almost  preternatural  energy  to  win  tbe  game.  His  confidence  in  bis 
good  destiny  led  bim  to  reject  tbe  terms  wbicb  be  probably  migbt  bave 
obtained  at  Cbatillon.  Lord  Aberdeen,  tbe  negotiator  for  England,  was 
anxious  for  peace.  But  Napoleon  would  not  forego  tbe  condition  tbat  tbe 
Ehine  sbould  be  tbe  frontier  of  France.  The  four  Powers  saw  tbat  only  a 
firm  agreement  amongst  tbemselves  would  prevent  a  peace  wbicb  would  tbrow 
away  all  tbe  successes  wbicb  they  bad  obtained.  They  bound  tbemselves  by 
tlie  treaty  of  Cbaumont,  of  the  1st  of  March,  to  continue  the  contest  with 
Napoleon  if  be  sbould  not  agree  to  tbeir  conditions.  He  would  still  have 
been  tbe  sovereign  ruler  of  France, — emperor ;  or  king,  as  Talleyrand  wislied 
him  to  be  called.  The  succession  of  tbe  throne  would  bave  been  guaranteed 
to  bis  family.  Some  in  England  thought  him  mad  to  hesitate.  Others,  and 
those  tbe  majority,  feared  that  be  would  become  reasonable.  Lord  Colchester 
enters  in  his  Diary  of  tbe  22d  of  March,  "  General  apprehension  of  preli- 
minaries of  peace  having  been  already  signed  at  Cbatillon ;  an  almost  universal 
dread  of  any  pretended  peace  with  Bonaparte."  Those  who  hoped  for 
peace  through  negotiation  with  him,  and  those  who  dreaded  it,  were  not 
long  kept  in  suspense.  By  a  rapid  and  daring  movement.  Napoleon  placed 
himself  in  the  rear  of  tbe  Allied  forces.  But  they  marched  boldly  for  tbe 
^sapital.  They  fought  a  bard  battle ;  and  on  the  80th  of  March  occupied  the 
entire  line  of  defence  wbicb  protected  Paris  on  tbe  north-east.  On  the  Slst 
of  Marcb  Paris  capitulated.  Marmont  and  Mortier  bad  fought  in  vain 
outside  tbe  barriers.  Tbe  people  within  bad  neither  the  means  nor  tbe 
inclination  to  defend  tbemselves. 

Whilst  this  final' struggle  was  proceeding  in  tbe  north,  Wellington  was 
making  head  against  Soult  in  tbe  south.  On  tbe  27tb  of  February  was  fought 
tbe  battle  of  Orthez.  Soult  was  beaten,  and  was  pursued  to  tbe  Adour. 
His  losses  in  fight  were  great,  but  desertion  thinned  his  ranks  more  exten* 
sively  than  tbe  charges  of  the  English  bayonets.  The  conscripts  threw  away 
tbeir  arms.  Tbe  spirit  of  the  French  was  broken ;  for  their  enthusiasm 
bad  long  ceased  to  be  national ;  and  the  pride  of  conquest  bad  faded  awaj 
«ince  the  charm  had  been  broken.  On  the  8tb  of  March,  two  divisions  of 
the  army  of  Wellington  were  to  occupy  Bordeaux,  wbicb  was  laid  open 
by  tbe  battle  of  Orthez.  When  marshal  Beresford  marched  to  that  city,  bis 
prudent  chief  gave  him  especial  caution  not  to  commit  himself  to  any  pre- 
mature adoption  of  the  cause  of  tbe  Bourbons.  These  were  Wellington's 
words  on  the  7tb  of  March :  "  If  they  sbould  ask  you  for  your  consent  to 
proclaim  Louis  XYIII.,  to  hoist  the  white  standard,  &c.,  you  will  state  tbat 
the  British  nation  and  their  allies  wish  well  to  Louis  XYIII. ;  and  as  long 
as  the  public  peace  is  preserved  where  our  troops  are  stationed,  we  shall  not 
interfere  to  prevent  that  party  from  doing  what  may  be  deemed  most  for  its 
interest :  nay,  further,  tbat  I  am  prepared  to  assist  any  party  tbat  may  show 
itself  inclined  to  aid  us  in  getting  tbe  better  of  Bonaparte.  That  tbe 
object  of  the  Allies,  however,  in  tbe  war,  and  above  all  in  entering 
France,  is,  as  is  stated  in  my  proclamation.  Peace  ;  and  that  it  is  well  known 
that  the  Allies  are  now  engaged  in  negotiating  a  treaty  with  Bonaparte^ 
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Tbat,  ItoireTer  I  might  be  inclined  to  tii  uid  aapport  uy  eet  of  people 
agHnet  Bonapute  while  at  war,  1  could  give  them  no  further  aid  when  peace 
should  be  concluded ;  and  I  beg  the  inhabitant*  will  weigh  thia  matter  weL 
before  thej  raiie  a  standard  againat  the  goremment  of  Bonaparte,  and  inTolva 
themaelTe*  in  boatilitieB."  * 

Boult  had  retreated  to  Toulouae.    On  the  9th  of  April,  Wellington  crooaed 
the  Oaronne.    On  the  lOtlt  he  attacked  Soult  in  hia  entrenched  camp  oB  a 


range  of  heigbta  on  the  eastern  aide  of  the  cit;^.  It  was  a  battle  in  which 
the  two  great  cammanders  put  forth  all  their  strength  against  each  other, 
with  no  adequate  reault^  for  the  loss  of  eight  thousand  men.  It  was  a  uae- 
lesB  battle  ;  for  the  war  was  ended.  The  Senate  had  declared  that  Napoleon 
had  forfeited  the  throne.  A  ProTisional  Government  had  been  formed. 
The  emperor  of  the  French  had  abdicated  on  the  4th  of  April.  The  emperor 
of  Bussia  and  the  king  of  Prussia  bad  been  in  Fans  Four  days.  National 
guards  were  not  there  to  make  a  last  desperate  effort  for  national  inde- 
pendence. The  fickle  Farisiana  shouted  with  white  cockades  in  their  hats, 
and  ladies  from  every  window  waved  white  handkerchiefs,  as  Alexander  and 
Frederick  William  rode  slowly  along  the  Boulevards.  Soult  has  been  unjustly^ 
accused  of  having  fought  at  Toulouse,  out  of  mere  pride  and  obstinacy,  when 
lie  knew  that  the  fate  of  Napoleon  wm  decided.  Wellington  in  the  House 
of  Lords  absolved  him  from  the  odious  charge  that  he  knew  of  the  abdica- 
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tion.    News  did  not  then  travel  quickly  to  the  French  provinces.     There 
was  then  no  uninterrupted  line  of  railways  from  the  Seine  to  the  G-aronne. 

But  was  any  one  of  those  conflicts  useless,  which  Wellington  had  sus- 
tained so  gloriously  since  he  passed  the  Nive  in  the  beginning  of  December  P 
Was  there  any  one  of  that  series  of  battles  and  marches  without  a  sensible 
effect  upon  the  great  issue  of  the  war?  Wellington  was  as  effectually 
fighting  against  Bonaparte,  as  if  he  had  met  him  face  to  face  upon  the  heights 
of  Montmartre.  The  tyranny  would  have  been  far  more  difficult  to  put  down 
— it  would  have  been  perhaps  impossible  even  to  limit  its  range — had  not 
Wellington  held  two  of  France's  greatest  generals  in  check,  with  their  large 
number  of  fighting  men,  in  the  south,  whilst  Bliicher  and  Schwarzenberg  were 
engaged  in  a  very  difficult  struggle  with  the  masterly  strategy  of  Napoleon 
in  the  north.  If  Soult  and  Suchet  had  been  free  to  fly  to  the  relief  of  their 
emperor,  in  all  probability  he  would  not  have  set  out  on  his  journey  to  IWjua 
on  the  20th  of  April,  there  to  embark  for  the  island  of  Elba,  of  which  he 
was  to  be  the  ruler,  in  full  sovereignty.  It  was  a  change  from  the  magnifi- 
cent empire  which  he  might  have  possessed  in  peace,  had  his  mind  been  of 
that  lofty  character  which  "  makes  ambition  virtue."  He  stood  upon  one  of 
the  hills  of  Elba,  and  could  behold  at  once  the  whole  extent  of  his  sea-girt 
dominions.  ''  Ah,"  said  he,  **  it  must  be  confessed  that  my  island  is  somewhat 
small." 

On  the  2drd  of  April,  three  days  after  Napoleon  had  left  Fontainebleau, 
a  Convention  between  Count  d'Artois  and  the  Allied  powers  was  signed  at 
Paris,  by  which  it  was  stipulated  that  all  hostilities  should  cease ;  that  the 
foreign  armies  should  evacuate  the  French  territory ;  and  that  the  boundaries 
of  France  should  be  the  same  as  on  the  1st  of  January,  1792.  On  the  drd 
of  May  Louis  the  Eighteenth  entered  Paris.  "  Vive  le  Boil "  was  shouted  as 
loudly  for  the  unwarlike  king,  as  "Vive  TUmpereur/**  had  been  shouted 
during  ten  years  for  the  magnificent  conqueror.  Louis  was  to  give  the  French 
a  representative  government.  His  was  not  to  be  so  showy  a  career  as  that 
which  looked  to  the  glory  of  accomplishing  the  Universal  Monarchy.  The 
Peace  of  Paris  between  France  and  the  Allied  Powers  was  ratified  on  the 
dOth  of  May.  A  Congress  to  be  held  at  Vienna  was  to  confirm  its  conditions^ 
and  to  re-organize  Europe. 

There  were  three  months  of  public  joy  in  England,  such  as  never  had  been 
witnessed — ^we  will  not  say  in  a  generation,  or  in  the  memory  of  man,  but  to 
parallel  which  we  must  look  back  to  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries, 
when  Henry  the  Fifth  rode  into  London  after  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  and 
Elizabeth  went  in  a  chariot  to  St.  Paul's  to  return  thanks  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Armada.  The  weather  was  of  extraordinary  beauiy.  The  spring 
had  put  forth  its  earliest  blossoms,  when  intelligence  reached  London  that  the 
Allied  armies  were  in  Paris,  and  that  Napoleon  had  abdicated.  There  were  illu- 
minations for  three  nights.  Most  men  said,  with  Wilberforce,  **  This  hath  God 
done."  *  Some,  and  those  of  the  most  temperate,  were,  with  Homer,  *'  of  the 
small  minority  of  those  who  dread  the  consequences  of  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons."  t    Others,  stronger  in  their  opinious,  thought,  as  Bobert  Hall 

♦  Letter  in  "  Life,"  April  9,  vol.  iv. 
t  "Mcmoiri,"  toL  i.— 25th  February. 
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thought  after  Waterloo,  that  these  events  had  **  put  back  the  deck  of  the 
world  six  degrees."  *  A  few,  eyen  more  extreme  iu  their  Yiews,  said,  with 
sir  Bobert  Wilson,  "  The  good  old  cause,  as  it  is  called,  triumphs.  Its 
insignia  of  victory  are  the  fetters  of  tyranny  and  superstition.  The  power 
of  Bonaparte  could,  at  the  farthest,  not  have  continued  more  than  thirtf 
years.  Death  assured  the  termination  of  his  iron  rule  at  that  period."  t 
The  question  is,  were  not  the  unreflecting  multitude  right  P  They  shouted, 
at  the  top  of  their  voices,  when  Louis  the  Eighteenth  made  his  solemn  entry 
into  London,  previous  to  his  departure  for  France  on  the  23rd  of  April,  when 
the  Prince  Begent  accompanied  him  to  Dover.  They  shouted  with  redoubled 
ardour  on  the  7th  of  June,  when  the  emperor  of  Bussia  and  the  king  of 
Prussia  had  arrived  in  the  capital,  endeavouring  to  be  private,  but  hearing 
from  their  residences  the  tumultuous  greetings  of  a  people  who  had  never 
been  accustomed  to  restrain  their  feelings.  The  first  public  assemblage  to 
which  they  went  was  Ascot  Baces.  They  saw  the  English  in  their  holiday 
garb,  and  they  thought  that  there  was  no  poverty  in  the  land.  They  had  a 
day's  respite  ftom  ceremonial.  %  Then  came  the  grandeur.  Degrees  con- 
ferred at  Oxford,  in  which  Bliicher  was  included — a  speech  in  Latin,  and 
recitations  in  Greek.  Civic  banquets  in  London  followed;  then  grand 
reviews ;  and  after  three  weeks  of  feasting  and  uproar,  a  return  to  the 
contincDt,  to  see  how  the  Peace  of  Paris  was  to  be  best  worked  for  their 
individual  advantage.  Dumouriez,  who  had  seen  the  beginning  of  this 
crisis,  but  had  not  quite  seen  the  eud,  wrote  to  Wilberforce,  "  We  must  wait 
till  the  bustle  is  past  to  behold  men  wise,  and  to  hear  them  speak  reason- 
ably." §  There  was  one  public  demonstration  which  the  coldest  reasoning 
could  not  despise.  The  duke  of  Wellington  landed  at  Dover  on  the  28th  of 
June,  and  he  was  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  the  men  of  Kent  to  his  inn. 
The  coDqueror  was  uplifted,  like  an  ancient  hero  upon  his  shield. 

There  was  a  more  solemn  recognition  of  the  feelings  of  the  nation  for 
which  Wellington  had  fought,  which  he  had  perhaps  saved  by  his  sagacity  and 
endurauce.  The  Houee  of  Commons  resolved  upon  an  Address  of  thanks  and 
congratulation.  He  was  to  be  thanked  and  congratulated  by  a  committee  of 
fifteen  members,  as  in  the  case  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough.  He  expressed 
his  desire  to  come  to  the  House  in  person,  and  there  to  tender  the  expression 
of  his  gratitude.  He  came  on  the  Ist  of  July.  The  House  was  crowded. 
The  lobby  was  filled.  Universal  huzzas  were  heard  as  he  approached.  As  he 
came  within  the  bar  the  whole  House  rose.  A  seat  was  put  for  him,  and 
the  members  resumed  their  places.  Modestly,  as  was  the  nature  of  the  man, 
he  expressed  his  gratitude.  They  had  animated  his  exertions  by  their 
applause ;  they  had  filled  up  the  measure  of  their  favours  by  conferring  upon 
him  the  noblest  gift  that  any  subject  had  ever  received.  The  confidence  of 
the  government ;  his  own  reliance  on  the  support  of  his  gallant  friends,  the 
general  officers  of  the  army,  and  on  the  bravery  of  his  officers  and  troops, — 

♦  Works,  vol.  L  p.  170. 

+  *»  Private  Jonmal,"  May,  1810,  vol.  il  p.  363. 

X  The  author  of  this  History,  then  at  the  height  of  a  young  man^s  excitement,  vent  early  to 
the  course,  and  observed  a  melancholy-looking  foreigner  walking  alone  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Ilegent*s  cavalcade,  and  having  bought  a  roll  and  a  piece  of  cheese  at  a  booth,  was  munching  it 
with  satisfaction.     In  half  an  hour  he  was  in  the  Rojal  Stand— the  King  of  Prussia. 

§  "  Life  of  Wilberforce."  vol.  ii.  p.  172.' 
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these  had  enabled  him  to  carry  on  the  operations  of  the  war,  so  as  to  acquire 
the  approbation  for  which  he  now  made  his  humble  acknowledgments. 
Then  the  Speaker  stood  up  and  said : 

*'  My  lord, — Since  last  I  had  the  honour  of  addressing  you  from  this  place, 
a  series  of  eventful  years  has  elapsed,  but  none  without  some  mark  and  note 
of  your  rising  glory. 

"  The  military  triumphs  which  your  valour  has  achieved  upon  the  banks 
of  the  Douro  and  the  Tagus,  of  the  Ebro  and  the  G-aronne,  have  called  forth 
the  spontaneous  shouts  of  admiring  nations.  These  triumphs  it  is  needless 
on  this  day  to  recount ;  their  names  have  been  written  by  your  conquering 
sword  in  the  annals  of  Europe,  and  we  shall  hand  them  down  with  exaltation 
to  our  children's  children. 

'*  It  is  not,  however,  the  grandeur  of  military  success  which  has  alone 
fixed  our  admiration,  or  commanded  our  applause.  It  has  been  that  generous 
and  lofty  spirit  which  inspired  your  troops  with  unbounded  confidence,  and 
taught  them  to  know  that  the  day  of  battle  was  always  a  day  of  victory  ^ 
that  moral  courage  and  enduring  fortitude  which,  in  perilous  times,  when 
gloom  and  doubt  had  beset  ordinary  minds,  stood  nevertheless  unshaken ; 
and  that  ascendancy  of  character  which,  uniting  the  energies  of  jealous  and 
rival  nations,  enabled  you  to  wield  at  will  the  fate  and  fortunes  of  mighty 
empires. 

"  For  the  repeated  thanks  and  grants  bestowed  upon  you  by  this  House, 
in  gratitude  for  your  many  and  eminent  services,  you  have  thought  fit  this 
day  to  offer  us  your  acknowledgments.  But  this  nation  well  knows  that  it 
is  still  largely  your  debtor.  It  owes  to  you  the  proud  satisfaction  that  amidst 
the  constellation  of  great  and  illustrious  warriors  who  have  recently  visited 
our  country,  we  could  present  to  them  a  Leader  of  our  own,  to  whom  all,  by 
common  acclamation,  conceded  the  pre-eminence;  and  when  the  will  of 
Heaven,  and  the  common  destinies  of  our  nature,  shall  have  swept  away  the 
present  generation,  you  will  have  left  your  great  name  and  example  as  an 
imperishable  monument  exciting  others  to  like  deeds  of  glory,  and  serving  at 
once  to  adorn,  defend,  and  perpetuate  the  existence  of  this  country  among 
the  ruling  nations  of  the  earth. 

"  It  now  remains  only  that  we  congratulate  your  Grace  upon  the  high 
and  important  mission  on  which  you  are  about  to  proceed ;  and  we  doubt  not 
that  the  same  splendid  talents,  so  conspicuous  in  war,  will  maintam  with 
equal  authority,  firmness,  and  temper,  our  national  honour  and  interests  in 
peace." 
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CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE  OP  TREATIES. 
(Coniinued  firom  page  413.) 

1 802  June  25  :  Definitiye  treaty  between  France  and  the  Ottoman  Porte. 

1802  September  11 :  Piedmont  united  to  France. 

1803  March  14  :  HoatilitieB  renewed  between  Great  Britain  and  Franceu 
1803  May  18  :  War  declared  by  Great  Britain  against  France. 

1803  June  17  :  Great  Britain  declared  war  against  tho  republic  of  Bataria, 

1803  August  1 :  A  treaty  ratified  between  Great  Britain  and  Sweden. 

1804  December  12  :  Spain  declared  war  against  Great  Britain. 

1805  January  24  :  War  declared  against  Spain  by  Great  Britain. 

1805  April  8  :  The  Treaty  of  Petersburg  entered  into  for  a  third  coalition  against 
France,  England  and  Russia  being  the  contracting  parties. 

1805  August  9  :  The  Emperor  of  Austria  acceded  to  the  treaty  of  Petersburg; 

1805  August  31  :  An  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  entered  into  at  Beekaakog^ 
between  Great  Britain  and  Sweden. 

1805  September  8  :  Third  Coalition  against  France,  the  parties  being  Great  Britain, 
Russia,  Austria,  Sweden,  and  Naples. 

1805  September  21  :  A  treaty  of  neutrality  signed  between  France  and  Naples. 

1805  December  26  :  Peace  of  Presburg  between  France  and  Austria,  by  which  th& 

ancient  states  of  Venice  were  ceded  to  Italy  ;  the  principality  of  Eichstett, 
part  of  the  bishopric  of  Passau,  the  city  of  Augsburg,  the  Tyrol,  all  the 
possessions  of  Austria  in  Suabia,  in  Brif^u,  and  Ortenau,  were  transferred 
to  the  elector  of  Bavaria  and  the  duke  of  Wiirtemberg,  who,  as  well  as  the 
duke  of  Baden,  were  then  created  kings  by  Napoleon  ;  the  independence  of 
the  Helvetic  republic  was  also  stipulated  for. 

1806  April  7  :  War  between  Great  Britain  and  Prussia. 

1806  July  12  :  The  Germanic  Confederation  of  the  Bhine  formed  under  the  auspices- 

of  Napoleon. 
1806  July  20  :  Peace  of  Paris  between  France  aud    Russia,  which  Alexander 

subsequently  refused  to  ratify. 
1806  August  1  :  The  treaty  of  the  12th  July  notified  to  the  Diet  at  Ratisbon, 

when  Garman   princes  seceded  from  the  Germanic  empire,    and    placed 

themselves  under  the  protection  of  Napoleon. 
1806  October  6  :  The  Fourth  Coalition  formed  against  France,  by  Great  Britain, 

Russia,  Prussia,  and  Saxony. 
1806  November  21 :  The  Berlin  Decree,  issued  by  Bonaparte  after  the  battle  of 

Jena,  declaring  the  British  islands  in  a  state  of  blockade,  and  interdicting 

the  whole  world  from  any  communication  with  them. 
1806  November  28  :  War  declared  against  France  by  Russia. 
1806  December  11  :  A  treaty  of  peace  and  alliance  signed  at  Cosen,   between 

Napoleon  and  the  elector  of  Saxony,  who  then  assumed  the  title  of  king. 
1806  December  17  :  War  declared  against  Russia  by  Turkey. 

1806  December  31 :  A  treaty  of  commerce  entered  into  between  Great  Britain 

.and  the  United  States  of  America,  which  the  latter  state  afterwards  refused 
to  ratify. 

1807  July  2  :  The  President  of  the  United  States  ordered  all  British  ships  to 

evacuate  tho  ports  of  America,  in   consequence  of  the   capture  of   the 
Chesapeake  by  an  English  ship  of  war. 
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1807  July  7  :  FtoM  of  TiUit  concluded  between  France  and  Bnaaia,  when 
Napoleon  restored  to  the  Prussian  monarch  one-half  of  his  territories,  and 
Bussia  recognized  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  elevation  of 
Napoleon's  three  brothers,  Joseph,  Louis,  and  Jerome,  to  the  thrones  of 
Naples,  Holland,  and  Westphalia  ;  this  treaty  was  ratified  on  the  19th. 

1807  August  16  :  A  Danish  declaration  published  against  Great  Britain. 

1807  October  8  :  The  Prince  Begent  of  Portugal  ordered  all  his  ports  to  be  shut 
against  the  British,  which  order  was  speedily  revoked,  and  on  the  French 
approaching  Lisbon,  he  embarked,  on  Nov.  27,  for  the  Brazils. 

1807  October  31  :  A  treaty  of  alliance  entered  into  between  France  and  Denmark. 

1807  November  1 :  Bussia  declared  war  against  England. 

1807  November  10  :  A  treaty  ratified  at  Paris  between  France  and  Holland, 
whereby  Flushing  was  ceded  to  the  French. 

1807  December  17  :  MUan  Decree  issued  by  Napoleon  ;  England  declared  in  a 

state  of  blockade. 

1808  February  8  :  Treaty  of  peace  between  Great  Britain  and  Sweden. 

1808  February  18  :  A  declaration  issued  by  Austria,  breaking  off  all  connexion 

with  England. 
1808  February  29  :  Denmark  declared  war  against  Sweden. 
1808  March  30  :  A  treaty  of  alliance  and  subsidy  entered  into  between  England 

and  Sicily,  whereby  the  latter  was  to  be  garrisoned  by  10,000  British 

troops,  and  to  receive  an  annual  subsidy  of  300,0001 
1808  May  1 :  The  Begent  of  Portugal  declared  war  against  France. 
1808  May  6  :  Treaty  of  Bayonney  whereby  Charles  IV.  ceded   all  his  titles  to 

Spain  and  its  dependencies  to  Napoleon,  expressly  resigning  to  him  the 

right  of  transmitting  the  crown  to  whomsoever  he  should  think  fitting. 
1808  May  :  On  the  festival  of  St.  Ferdinand,  insurrections  broke  out  in  several 

parts  of  Spain  ;  at  Cadiz  in  particular. 
1808  June  6  :  War  commenced  between  the  Spanish  insurgents  and  France. 
1808  June  16  :  Insurrection  of    the  Portuguese    at   Oporto,    which   spread   so 

rapidly  as  to  occasion  the  evacuation  of  the  northern  provinces  by  the 

Frendi  troops. 
1808  June  25  :  A  Spanish  proclamation  of  peace  with  England,  and  Sweden,  her 

ally,  published  at  Oviedo. 
1808  August  30  :  The  Coiivention  of  Cintra  signed,  the  French  agreeing  to  evacuate 

Portugal 

1808  November  5  :  The  Chnvention  of  Berlin  entered  into,  whereby  Napoleon 

remitted  to  Prussia  the  sum  due  on  the  war-debt,  and  withdrew  his 
troops  from  many  of  the  fortresses  in  order  to  reinforce  his  armies  in 
Spain. 

1809  January  5  :  Peace  ratified  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Ottoman  Porte. 
1*809  January  14  :  A  treaty  of  alliance  ratified  between  England  and  the  Spanish 

insurgents. 

1 809  April  6  :  War  declared  against  the  French  by  the  Austrians. 

1809  April  9  :  The  Fifth  Coalition  against  Fiance  by  Great  Britain  and  Austria. 

1809  May  3  :  Bussia  declared  war  against  Austria. 

1809  July  25  :  Armistice  between  Sweden  and  Norway. 

1809  September  17  :  A  treaty  of  peace  signed  between  Bussia  and  Sweden. 

1809  October  14 :  Feace  of  Vienna^  between  France  and  Austria  ;  Austria 
ceding  to  France  the  Tjrrol,  Dalmatia,  and  other  territories,  which  were 
shortly  afterwards  declared  to  be  united  to  France  under  the  title  of  the 
Illyiian  provinces,  and  engaging  to  adhere  to  the  prohibitory  system 
adopted  towards  England  by  France  and  Bussia* 
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1810  Jantiazy  6 :  PtoM  of  Pariij  beiireeii  IVuioe  and  Ehreden,  wharehy  Swedkh 

Pdmenoiift  and  the  ialand  of  Rugen  wace  giTon  up  to  the  Swedes,  w]» 
.  agreed  to  adopt  the  Frenoh  prohibitory  lystem  against  Great  Britain. 
1810  Fefamary  19  :  Treaties  of  alliance  and  oommeroe  signed  between  Great 

Britain  and  the  BrasUSi 
1810  April  18  :  Sweden  interdicts  all  oommeroe  with  En^^nd. 
1810  April  19  :  Hie  South  American  provinoes  of  Oazaooasy  Ac^  form  a  federatiTe 

govemmenty  nnder  the  title  of  the  Fedeiation  of  Venesaela. 
1810  May  1 :  All  Franoih  and  En^^iah  yessels  prohibited  horn  entering  the  ports 

of  the  United  States. 
1810  Msy  29  :  The  Dey  of  Algiers  dedared  war  against  France. 
1810  July  9 :  Holland  incorporated  with  France  on  the  abdication  of  Loma 

Bonaparte. 
1810  NoYember  19  :  Sweden  disdared  war  against  Great  Britain. 
1812  March  14  :  Treaty  of  alliance  signed  at  Paris  between  France  and  Anstria. 
1812  March  24 :  Treaty  of  alliance,  signed  at  St.  Petersburg,  between  Bema- 

dotte,  Prince  Royal  of  Sweden,  and  the  Emperor  Alexander  ;  the  former 

agreeing  to  join  in  the   campaign  against  France,  in  return  for  which 

Sweden  was  to  receive  Norway. 
1812  April  1  :  Hie  Berlin  Decree  revoked  as  fiir  as  respected  America. 
1812  May  28  :  Preliminaries  of  -peace  ratified  at  Bucharest  between  Russia  and 

Turkey,  it  being  stipulated  that  the  Pruth  should  form  the  boundary  of 

those  empires. 
1812  June  18  :  The  United  States  of  America  declare  war  against  Great  Britain. 
1812  June  22  :  Napoleon  having  assembled  an  immense  army  in  Western  Prussia, 

declared  war  against  Russia. 
1812  July  6  :  A  treaty  of  peace  between  Great  Britain  and  Sweden  ratified  at* 

Oroba 
1812  July  20  :  Treaty  signed  between  the  Emperor  Alexander  and  the  Regency 

of  Cadiz,  in  the  name  of  Feidinand  the  Seventh  of  Spain. 

1812  August  1 :  Treaty  of  peace  and  union  ratified  at  St.  Petersburg  between 

Great  Britain  and  Russia,  renewing  their  ancient  relations  of  friendship 
and  commerce. 

1813  January  25  :  Concordat  <xt  FoniainMeau^  between  Napoleon  and  PiusYIL 
1813  March  1 :    The  Sixth  Coalition  entered  into  between  Russia  and  Pmssia 

against  France,  the  treaty  being  ratified  at  KaUsch. 
1813  March  3  :   The  Treaty  of  Stockholm  entered  into  between  England   and' 

Sweden. 
1813  April  1  :  France  declined  war  against  Prussia. 
1813  June  14 :  A  Treaty  of  Alliance  concluded  between  Great  Britain,  Russia, 

and  Prussia. 
1813  July  8  :  The  Convention  of  Ftienwalden  took  place  between  Ghreat  Britaii^ 

and  Russia. 
1813  July  10  :  A  reciprocal  treaty  of  alliance  and  guarantee  entered  into  between 

France  and  Denmark,  ratified  at  Gopenhagen. 
1813  September  3  :  War  declared  by  Denmark  against  Sweden. 
1813  September  9  :  A  triple  TrecUy  of  Alliance  ratified  at  Tifplitz  between  Russia, 

Austria,  and  Prussia. 
1813  October  3  :   A  preliminary  treaty  of  alliance    signed   at   Tifplitz  betweeD* 

Austria  and  Great  Britain. 
1813  December  8 :    Trea^  of  Valenfay^  between  Napoleon  and  Ferdinand  the 

Seventh  of  Spain,  whereby  the  latter  was  put  in  full  possession  of  that 

kingdom,  on  agreeing  to  maintain  its  integrity. 
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1814  January  14  :   Treaty  of  Kiel,  between  Great  Britain,  Sweden,  and  Denmark. 

Norway  ceded  to  Swe<len. 
1814  February  5  :  The  Cortes  of  Spain  renounce  the  treaty  ratified  at  Valen^ay. 
1814  February  5  :  Congress  of  Chatillon  between  the  four  great  powers  allied 

against  France,   at  which  Caulaincourt  attended  on  the  part  of  France. 

The  Congress  lnx>ke  up  on  the  19th  of  March. 
1814  March  1 :  Treaty  of  Chawmant  between  Great  Britain,  Austria,  Russia,  and 

Prussia. 
1814  April  11  :  The  Treaty  of  Paris  ratified  on  the  part  of  Napoleon  and  the 

Allies,  by  which  Napoleon  renounced  his  sovereignty  over  France,  <fec., 

stipulating  that  the  island  of  Mba  should  be  his  domain  and  residence  for 

life,  with  a  statable  provision  for  himself  and  Maria  Louisa,  who  was  to 

have  vested  in  her  the  duchies  of  Parma  and  Placentia  ;  the  same  to  descend 

to  her  son. 
1814  April  23  :  A  convention  signed  at  Paris  between  the  Count  d'Artois  on  the 

one  part,  and  the  Allied  Powers  on  the  other,  stipulating  that  all  hostilities 

should  cease  by  land  and  sea  ;  that  the  confederated  armies  should  evacuate 

the  French  territory,  leaving  its  boundaries  the  same  as  they  were  on  the 

Ist  of  January,  1792. 
1814  May  30  :  Peace  of  Paris  ratified  between  France  and  the  Allied  Powers,  in 

a  supplemental  article  of  which  Louis  XYIir.  stipulated  that  he  would 

exert  his  endeavours  with  the  continental  powers  to  ensure  the  abolition  of 

the  slave  trade,  in  conjunction  with  Great  Britain. 
1814  July  20  :  A  treaty  of  peace  signed  between  France  and  Spun  at  Paris, 

confirming  the  stipulations  of  previous  treaties  which  had  existed  on  the 

Ist  of  January,  1792. 
1814  July  26  :  Norway  and  Sweden  commence  hostilities.      Norway  opposing 

her  separation  from  Denmark,  but  eventually  submitting  in  the  following 

August. 
1814  August  13  :  Convention  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Sovereign  Prince  of 

the  Low  Countries  respecting  the  Dutch  colonies. 
1814  September  28  :   A  convention   ratified   at  Vienna,    whereby   Saxony   was 

placed  under  the  control  of  Prussia. 
1814  December  24  :  Peace  of  Oheni  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 

of  America. 
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THE   NATIONAL   DEBT. 
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17,660,127 

ft 

40&41 

1800 

470,894^280 

18,582,950 

«r  "              % 

41&42 

1801 

517,511,871 

19,819,88ir 

War  .    .  1 

^ 

42^48 

1802 

587,658,008 

20,268,551 

War  •    . 

^^ 

48^44 

1808 

547,782,796 

20,812,962 

J 

44  &  45 

1804 

571,181,818 

21,658,890 

45&46 

1805 

599,869,847 

22,568,859 

46&47 

1806 

621,096,688 

28,196,582 

47&48 

1807 

688,806,412 

28,873,092 

48&49 

1808 

648,545,788 

28,595,018 

49&50 

1809 

654,461,811 

24,292,276 

50&51 

1810 

662,198,856 

24,558,162 

51&52 

1811 

678,200,486 

26,484,765 

52&58 

1812 

706,254^587 

26,858,846 

58&54 

1818 

788,098,781 

29,898,787 

^■r 

54&55 

1814 

818,146,176 

81,105,644 

War  .    .  ( 
Peace  .  .  { 

55&56 

1815 

861,089,049 

82,645,618 

POPULATION  IN  1811. 


Great  Britain. 

Males. 

Females. 

1 
ToUl. 

Wales       .... 
Scotland        .... 
Army,  NaTj,  &a      . 

4,555,257 
289.414 
825,877 
640,500 

4,944,148 
817,966 
979,487 

.... 

9,499)400 
607,880 

1,804,864 
640,500 

Totab 

6,810,548 

6,241,596 

12,552,144 
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